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I.-NOTES    ON   ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY.      By   the 
Rrv.  Professor  Skbat. 

{Read  at  the  Society' t  Meeting  on  Friday,  Nov.  7,  1884.) 

lirtre.    In  Piers  Plowman,  B.  v.  138,  the  character  of 

"Wrath  is  introduced,  who  says,  amongst  other  things,  "  On 

limitoures  and  listres :  lesynges  I  ymped ; "  i.e.  I  engrafted 

lies  upon  limitors  and  listres,  or  in  other  words,  I  taught 

such  men  how  to  lie.     The  meaning  of  limitor  is  known  ;  it 

implied  a  friar  who  begged  within  certain  fixed  limits.     The 

word  liatre  is  explained  by  the  Lat.  lector  in  the  Prompt. 

Par?.,  as  said  in  my  Notes,  where  I  have  also  remarked  that 

lector  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor  orders  in  the  church. 

I  am  now  told,  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  name  lector^ 

in  this  sense,  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was,  a  familiar  word ;  for 

a  man  can  still,  as  he  always  could,  be  appointed  to  all  the 

minor  orders  successively  in  one  day,  and  so  become  a  deacon 

at  once ;   and  such  a  man  cares  very  little  for  the  title  of 

kctor,  which  he  never  uses.     On  the  other  hand,  lector  was 

a  name  given  to  what  is  known  in  English  as  a  lecturer ,  i.e. 

an  occasional  preacher  ;   see   the   definitions  of  lecturer  in 

Bailey  and  Johnson.     Thus  the  listres  were  the  preaching 

friars,  mainly  (I  suppose)  Dominicans,  who  were  alsa  called 

Friars  Preachers  ;   just  as   the  limitors  were  the  begging 

friars,  mainly  Franciscans.     This  clears  up  the  sense,  and 

will  be  found  to  suit  the  passage  exactly,  the  subject  being 

the    angry  quarrels    between    the   friars    and    the   parish 

priests. 

All  that  remains  is  to  trace  the  etymology  of  liatre.     I  am 
not  able  to  explain  the  8,  yet  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  O.F. 
litre,  which  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  words  which 
Pha  TnaM.  1885^  1 


•wcre^efi^ea  from  a  Latin  nominative  case;  the  ordinary  F. 
kcieur  is  from  the  Lat.  ace,  ledorem,  hut  if  ire  represents  the 
very  form  kef  or  itaelf.  Littre,  8,v*  lecUm\  quotes  the  O.Ft 
iifre^  from  llie  Dictionary  of  La  Curne  de  k  Palaye,  with  a 
quotation  ;  and  ohserves  that  litre  is  from  the  noin.  kef  or. 
On  reference  to  La  Cyrne,  I  can  only  find  the  form  lij^tre,^ 
I  have  heen  led  to  discus.^  this  word  because  it  throws  some 
light  also  upon  the  word  accoutre.  Dr.  Murray  is  inclined 
to  adopt  my  derivation  of  the  0,F.  eomtre  from  a  Low  Lat. 
form  cmtor,  a  by- form  of  cmtos;  and  the  formation  ia  exactly 
parallel*  As  litre  is  from  kclor^  so  comfre  is  from  cmfor ; 
to  whieli  I  may  add  that  so  extremely  oautioua  a  writei^  as 
Kluge  assumes  a  Low  Lat,  cmfor  without  hesitation,  as 
being  the  only  form  wliicli  could  possibly  have  given  rise  to 
the  mod,  G.  kmtcr^  a  sacristan. 

When  we  consider  the  final  -re  in  such  words  as  lufre  and 
coiisirCj  I  suppose  that  the  r  is  here  due  to  the  Latin  /■ ; 
though  it  seems  to  me  not  wholly  impossible  that  the  Latin 
-or  might  have  fallen  away,  and  that,  in  the  sufRx  -re, 
the  r  may  possibly  bo  intrusive.  However  tliis  may  be, 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  aa 
intrusive  r  after  /,  and  e^specially  «/,  as  being  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  it  has  perhaps  at  present 
reeei  v^ed. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  Piers  Plowman,  B.  vii,  1 1,  the 
word  kfjkire^  a  legist.  This  answers  to  an  0,F*  legkte^  also 
iegisfre,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Low  Lat.  Ictfkta^  a  word 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -k(a  (of  Greek  origin)  to  the 
base  kg-  of  the  Lat.  lex.     Thus  the  r  is  merely  intrusive. 

Again  we  find,  in  Piers  Plow^man,  C,  xvi,  85 ^  the  word 
decrefinfre ;  thia  answers  to  an  O.F.  deerefidre  or  dirrelkfe, 
firom  Low  Lat.  dccrefkta.  Examples  of  decreikfre  and 
kg  is  f  re  are  given  in  Littri?,  both  a.  v.  d^crHmfe.  Here,  once 
more,  the  r  is  intrustve.  And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to 
explain  the  eurioua  word  didnutre  in  Chaucer*8  Knightea 


^  Ijittr^'i  quotatian  is  copied  fmra  Tjiociunie,  s.v,  liftht,  lie  doed  not  tell  iia 
wby  he  tilt^r^  the  forni  to  litre  ;  w«  must  eiippo«e  that  he  considered  thu  f  a^  iii- 
orgxmic,  as  indeed  it  most  be. 
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Tale,  1953,  which  occurs  as  a  rime  to  registre.  I  remember 
seeing  a  remark,  I  think  in  Notes  and  Queries,  that  this  form 
baffles  explanation;  and,  at  any  rate,  Dr.  Morris  has  not 
explained  it.  However,  it  presents  no  difficulty;  the  r  is 
merely  intrusive,  and  the  word  is  equivalent  to  a  Low  Lat. 
dimn-ista,  formed  by  adding  -ista  to  the  stem  of  diuin'tis. 
To  those  who  tell  us  that  we  cannot  explain  the  r  in  this 
word,  we  have  merely  to  reply  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
do  more  than  to  declare  it  to  be  intrusive. 

Once  more.  Bailey  gives  the  equivalent  forms  sophist  and 
t^phiater,  which  he  defines  as  '  a  subtil  cavilling  disputer ; 
also  a  young  student  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.' 
Here  we  have  an  O.F.  sophiste^  or  (with  intrusive  r)  sophistre, 
and  the  intrusive  r  has  actually  produced  an  additional 
syllable  in  modem  English,  by  confusion  with  the  very 
common  suffix  -er.  In  precisely  the  same  way  we  can  best 
explain  the  word  alchemister  in  Murray's  Dictionary ;  the 
suffix  'er  is  really  due  to  an  O.F.  alchemistre,  which  is 
nothing  but  alchemiste  with  an  intrusive  r  after  the  t.  The 
word  is  written  alchemistre  in  three  of  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer 
which  Dr.  Murray  duly  cites. 

Under  alchemister,  Dr.  Murray  refers  us  to  barrister,  as 
being  of  similar  formation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
right,  and  that  barrister  really  demands,  for  its  explanation, 
no  longer  a  form  than  a  Low  Lat.  barrista ;  and  a  barrister 
might  just  as  well  have  been  called  a  barrist,  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  find  the  word  either  in  Low  Latin  or  in  O.F. ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  early  word. 

Our  late  President  further  refers  us  to  chorister.  This  I 
take  to  represent  an  O.F.  choristre,  with  intrusive  r;  it 
means  no  more  than  a  chorist,  Ducange  gives  the  Low  Lat. 
chorista,  and  Cotgrave  has  F.  choriste,  '  a  chorist,  a  singing 
man  in  a  qneer.' 

A  very  curious  example  is  in  the  word  roistering.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  roister  is  a  sb.,  from  the  O.F.  rustre,  *  a 
roister';  in  Cotgrave.  Rust  re  is  the  same  word  as  O.F. 
rwite,  from  the  Lat  ace.  rusticum,  a  countryman,  a  clownish 
person.     See  rustre  in  Littr^.     We  have  since  added  another 
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final  -«?r,  and  talk  of  a  rohlerer.  It  is  worth  notice  that  a 
roisterer  means  no  more  than  a  roister ;  aod  again,  that 
a  raider  means  no  more  than  a  roid^  i.e,  a  ruatic.  Henco 
the  final  -erer  in  roist-erer  has  actually  heen  suggested  hy  a 
mere  intraaive  r,  I  accordingly  explain  the  final  -er  in 
Buch  words  as  the  familiar  E*  suffix,  the  addition  of  which 
waa  suggested  hy  the  occarrence  of  a  final  -re  in  the  corre- 
sponding F.  words;  but  in  the  F.  forms  I  look  upon  the 
r  as  intrusive,  -Hite  being  put  for  "$fe. 

Another  clear  and  well-known  example  of  an  intrusiv^  r, 
after  rfy  occnrs  in  cartridge,  from  the  F.  carfouehf.  In  the 
word  partrittfje^  the  intrusive  r  occurred  originally  after  rd 
rather  than  rt,  the  F.  word  being perdrij*^  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  possible  intrusion  of  r  after  other  letters.  Yet  I 
must  not  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  occurrence  of  r 
after  t  without  a  passing  mention  of  what  is,  I  think,  the 
most  astonishing  example  of  all,  viz.  in  the  word  treasure^  F. 
trimr^  from  the  Lat.  ace.  themuruttK 

The  next  letter  to  be  considered  is  naturally  d\  I  havo 
already  nientionefl  perdrix.  It  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  letter  /  at  the  same  time;  Brachet  gives  us  the 
very  curious  example  of /r  for/  in  the  F,  fronde,  a  sling, 
from  the  IjUlL  Junda. 

I  ehall  first  of  all  take  the  word  philosopker,  w^here  ph  has 
the  »ound  of/*  This  is  spelt  phihmfre  in  Chaucer;  and  I 
contend  that  the  r  is  merely  intrusive.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  word  as  the  O.F,  phihmphe^  from  the  Lat.  ace.  phihso- 
pham.  This  being  so,  I  am  not  convinced  that  Urachet  has 
rightly  explained  the  F.  eojfre^  E,  coffer.  He  derives  it  from 
the  Lat.  eophinum^  by  supposing  it  contracted  to  cop/utum, 
after  which  the  O.F,  eo/re  results  hy  the  change  of  n  to  r. 
This  seeraB  to  mo  questionable*  We  find,  indeed,  an  0,F. 
cofin  (see  Godefroy),  whence  E.  eojfiii  ;  hut  the  usual  method 
of  formation  of  O.F,  words  requires  the  rejection  of  the 
medial  vowel  f,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  hence 
obtain  a  form  cojfe^  just  as  the  Lat.  ter/fiiaum  produces  the 
F.  ferme.  We  could  also  obtain  a  form  cofre  by  the  intru- 
sion of  r ;  and  this  will  give  us  the  E,  coffer.     Under  these 
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Circumstances,  it  becomes  interesting  to  look  for  an  O.F. 
eoffe\  and  I  find  two  examples  of  this  form  in  Godefroy, 
with  the  sense  of  a  small  tub  or  vessel  for  containing  water  ; 
whilst  Roquefort  explains  coffe  as  meaning  a  coffer,  a  sort  of 
vase.  Even  in  the  word  ordevy  F.  ordre^  I  do  not  feel  quite 
8Qre  that  the  n  of  the  accusative  ordinem  is  absolutely 
required  to  account  for  the  r,  as  is  usually  said  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  would  say  that,  if  there  was  really  such  a  substitution,  it* 
was  readily  brought  about  by  the  ease  with  which  r  could  be 
sounded  in  this  position.  I  would  say  the  same  of  the 
famous  word  LondreB  for  London^  which  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Latin  Londinium,  with  the  change  of  n  to  r.  I  do 
not  know  how  old  the  F.  Londres  may  be ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  quite  as  easy  to  derive  it  from  the  A.S.  Lunden,  and 
to  suppose  the  r  to  be  intrusive  or  excrescent.  As  to  the 
final  8,  I  confess  that  it  puzzles  me. 

The  intrusive  r  may  have  originated  in  England  just  as 
well  as  in  France.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  word 
lavender y  M.E.  lauendre,  from  F.  lavande;  so  also  we  may 
most  easily  account  for  provender,  from  F.  provende. 

I  have  now  considered  the  occurrence  of  intrusive  r,  at 
any  rate  in  some  cases,  after  t,  d,f.  The  other  letters  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  admit  of  it  are  k  (or  hard  c),  g,  p, 
and  b.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  examples  in  English  except 
the  word  Jasper,  and  possibly  culprit.  The  former  is  a  clear 
case;  the  O.F.  jaspre  is  formed  with  intrusive  r  from  the 
O.F.  j'aspe,  which  results  from  the  Lat.  ia^^pidetn.  As  to 
culprit,  it  may  possibly  stand  from  culpate,  for  the  Lat. 
culpatm ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  difficult  word.  Dr. 
Morris  also  instances  the  words  bridegroom,  hoarse,  and 
corjwral.  In  the  word  bridegroom^  we  find  r  intruded  after 
jf  in  a  word  of  English  origin.  The  other  two  examples  are 
of  a  different  character,  and  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  vowel-sound,  which  led  to  a  vicious  spelling. 

But,  before  concluding  this  investigation,  we  must  re- 
member that  /  is  interchangeable  with  r,  and  we  have  to 
enquire  if  there  are  any  instances  of  intrusive  /,  especially 
after  /,  rf,  ft  k,  p,  or  b.     Putting  aside  the  intrusive  /  in 
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conhly  the  examples  %\sexi  by  Dr*  Morris  are  the  following, 
viz.  myrtie^  nmncjpk^  participle^  principlp,  and  syHahie. 

I  am  not  quite  Bur©  about  myrtle^  because  there  was  a 
F.  diminutive  form  myrfil^  Low  Lat.  mf/rti/ltta.  But  in  the 
worda  manciple^  participial  prindpk^  s^ylkhte,  the  /  is  certainly 
intrusive,  and  the  intrusion  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
English  only.  I  have  at  least  three  more  words  to  add  ; 
these  are  treacle^  O.F.  triitck^  from  Lat.  tkeriacHm  ;  chronich^ 
O.F»  cht'oniqne^  from  the  Lat.  pi.  chronica ;  canticle^  O.F. 
canfiqne,  from  the  Lat.  canticnm.  In  the  last  instance,  Littri 
gives  eantick,  with  intrusive  /,  as  a  Burgimdian  form.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  -/^^  in  cant'cle  is  a 
diminutive  suffix  ;  for  the  Canfickg  are  called  Cantique  de 
C(mti(ptes  in  French,  and  Canfiea  Cmiticoritm  in  Latin. 

Andiron.  I  have  given  this  as  borrowed  from  an  O.F, 
(indier^  the  word  now  spelt  hndier  by  coalescence,  with  the 
def.  article.  This  is  verified  by  the  occurrence  of  the  six- 
teenth century  form  Immd-iron^  which  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon.  In  a.d.  1541,  *  ij,  old  great  Immd-irom*  are 
valued  at  five  shillings;  Lancashire  Wills,  Chethara  Soc*,  i. 
128;  and  iu  a.d.  1557,  *  two  tftiffide-irom*  are  again  men- 
tioned in  company  with  *  one  pay  re  of  tongea ' ;  id,  u  172. 
Mr*  Peacock,  in  his  Glossary  of  Man  ley  and  Corringham 
Words,  quotes  *'  one  iyroa  pott^  and  one  imid-iyron  "  from  ^ 
an  inventory  dated  1685.  ^ 

Bezique,  a  game  at  cards.  (F. — Pers.).  Spelt  heziqfte  in 
Ogilvie's  Dictionary. — F.  besiffue  (also  spelt  tjEHtj)  \  Littre. 
It  would  seem  aa  if  the  E.  spelling  with  q  is  due  to  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  common  combination  qu  for  the  less 
common  gu.  ff,  (Mr.  Francis,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  kindly  points  out  that  the  word  is  Persian.)- — Pers. 
bdziekit  sport,  a  game ;  Palmer's  Pers*  Diet.  col.  67.  Cf,  H 
also  hdzigar^  a  juggler;  from  the  verb  hdzidfin^  to  play.  We 
also  find  Pers.  bdzi^  play,  sport ;  id,  col,  66  ;  this  accounts 
for  the  parallel  F,  form  bdMy,  and  thus  clinches  the  etymology. 

Caoutchouc,  iudian  rubber.  (Ecuador.)  This  name  for 
what  is  now  called  iudian  rubber  is  now  but  little  used ;  it  is 
a  clumsy  and  unfamiliar  form,  and  will  probably  soon  die 
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oat.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  test  this  assertion.  In  this  matter,  I  have 
received  most  kind  help  from  Professor  Alexander,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  refers  me  to  one  of  Roret's  Industrial 
Manuals,  called  "  Nouveau  Manuel  complet  du  Fabricant 
d'Objets  de  Caoutchouc ;  par  M.  Maigne "  ;  also  to  La 
Condamine,  Abr^gee  d'un  Voyage  fait  dans  Tlnt^rieur  de 
TAmerique  M^ridionale  (1745).  From  the  former  book  it 
appears  that  indian-rubber  has  various  names  among  the 
different  S.  American  tribes.  The  natives  of  the  province 
of  Las  Esmeraldas  (Ecuador)  call  it  ket^ ;  whilst  the  name 
caoutchouc^  used  at  Quito,  belongs  to  the  idiom  of  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Mainas,  and  signifies  "juice  of  a  tree." 
These  Indians  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Marona  and  the 
lower  Pastaza,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  in  Ecuador,  and 
are  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Omaguas.  Black's  Atlas 
gives  the  rivers  Marouna  and  Pastaca,  flowing  down  from 
the  Andes  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiraborazo)  into  the 
Amazon.  La  Condamine  says  that  the  *'  gum,  called  cahuchu 
in  the  parts  of  the  province  of  Quito  which  are  near  the  sea, 
is  also  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Marafion,"  which 
is  another  name  for  the  Amazon.  The  net  results  are  (1) 
that  the  word  means  "  juice  of  a  tree  " ;  and  (2)  that  the 
home  of  the  word  is  not  Brazil,  but  Ecuador,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  part  of  it  near  Quito,  where  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  flow  down  southwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chimborazo.  As  the  Amazon  is  a  river  of  great  length,  it 
is  useful  to  know  that  the  name  is  only  known  near  the 
iource  of  that  river,  not  near  its  mouth.  Prof.  Alexander 
adds  that  La  Condamine  seems  to  have  sent  a  detailed 
account  of  caoutchouc  and  its  uses  in  a  M^moire  to  the 
Academy  in  1738-9. 

Con  (1).  M.E.  cunnien,  to  taste,  try.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that,  in  my  Dictionary,  I  have  omitted  to  add  the  re- 
ference.    It  occurs  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  114. 

Cnmiadgeon.  I  have  met  with  this  word  in  Hazlitt's  Old 
Plays,  xi«  195,  in  a  play  dated  1614.  It  is  known  that  the 
old  spelling  of  this  word  was  corn-mudgin,  as  in  Holland's 
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Pliny;  and  I  have  auggested  that  mndfiiu  stands  for  nuuhjing^ 
i.e,  hiding,  from  the  O.F.  mueci\  to  hide.  Cf.  M.E*  mttehen^ 
to  hide  ;  prov.  E.  mouch,  mich,  to  play  truant*  My  object  iu 
agaiti  aUuding  to  this  word  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  very 
remarkable  passage  in  Robert  of  Bruune's  Ilandlyng  Synne, 
ei  Furnivall,  11.  6227-6234  : 

"  perfore  hyt  were  bettyr  here 

Dyapende  here  Jyng  on  gode  raanere 

J?an  for  to  lay  hyt  vp  yn  mnechB  [i.e.  in  hiding] 

0]:'er  yn  cofre  oJ>er  in  hiicche. 

Aueryce,  ryuhe  and  harde 

Ys  a  ]?efe,  a  mokerade  [var.  reading  mokerarde\ 

When  he  mucche^  pryuely 

pat  many  man  myjt  lyue  by." 
Here  we  have  mucchen^  vb.,  t^  hide  up;  mucehe,  sb.,  hiding, 
and  mokerarde,  a  cnrraudgeon.      Agaiti,  in  another  passage, 

11.  G0G7,  mm : 

**  Against  mokerers  wyl  y  frepe 
pat  gadrcn  pens  vn-to  an  hepe." 
This  gi%*es  ua  mokfre}\  with  the  same  sense  of  curmudgeon. 
The  Prompt.  Purv*  has:  **  mngiard^  or  nyggard,  or  pyochar, 
tefiojc,  avarm ; "  and  Way  refers  to  Cotgrave,  who  has  *'  mugotUr^ 
to  hoord,  mttfjoif  a  hoord,  or  secret  heap  of  treasure."  Sigart 
gives  the  Walloon  words  mucher^  to  hide,  muche,  a  hoard  ; 
muchetie^  hide  and  seek. 

All  these  forma  seem  to  proceed  from  a  base  muk^  some- 
times weakened  to  mufj,  or  palattilised  to  much,  I  have 
hitherto  said  that  the  derivation  of  the  O.F.  mttcerf  to  hide, 
18  unknown  ;  but  I  now  find  that  Kluge  gives  a  Teutunic 
root  mid%  to  lurk  secretly,  which  he  treats  of  under  meuchel 
as  it  appears  in  meuehei'mord^  assassination,  i.e,  secret  murder; 
and  he  adds  that  there  is  a  Celtic  root  mug  with  the  same 
sense,  appearing  in  the  0.  Irish  for-muigthe^  hidden,  for- 
fftmchdetn,  a  hiding.  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the 
O.F.  mucer^  to  hide,  is  from  this  root,  and  that  all  the  other 
words  above  mentioned  may  be  traced  back  to  it  likewise. 

Saunter,  I  have  made  a  guess,  in  the  Academtj^  that  this 
difficult  word  is  from  an  O.F.  s'aunirer,  to  adventure  my- 
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self.  I  here  note  that  this  form  actually  occurs  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  11-12  year  of  Edward  III.  (Rolls  Series),  p.  619, 
where  we  find  mention  of  a  man  *qe  sauntre  en  ewe,'  i.e.  who 
adventures  himself  upon  the  water,  or,  as  we  now  say,  who 
puts  to  sea.  I  have  already  noted,  in  the  Supplement  to  my 
Dictionary,  that  the  two  earliest  examples  of  the  E.  word 
which  I  have  yet  seen  occur  in  the  still  unpublished  edition 
of  the  York  Mysteries,  which  I  hope  will  soon  appear. 

SaiiMige.  It  has  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof. 
Nettl^hip  that  the  original  Latin  form  of  sausage  is  not 
M/ctVifl,  nor  safsicium,  but  salsicia,  a  fem.  sb.  The  Ital.  form 
ia  mkiccia,  and  the  F.  saucisse  is  likewise  feminine.  The 
sb.  mlsicia,  a  sausage,  occurs  in  the  Cruquian  scholiast  on 
Horace,  2  Sat.  3.  229.  The  adj.  salsicim  is  given  by  Georges 
in  his  Latin  Dictionary.  Prof.  Nettleship  thinks  that  the 
lb.  mkicia  may  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  century.  I  may  add, 
that  the  spelling  sausage  (with  a)  is  false ;  it  should  rather 
be  musige  (with  i),  as  in  Cotgrave.  Moreover,  sausige  is  a 
weakened  form  of  sausice=zF.  saucisse. 

Scan.  I  have  said  that,  in  the  phrase  to  scan  a  verse,  scan 
is  short  for  scand^  but  I  was  unable  to  produce  that  form.  I 
have  since  found  it.  In  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottish 
Poetry,  ii.  267,  there  is  a  poem  addressed  to  Miss  Maitland, 
and  taken  from  one  of  the  Maitland  MSS.,  in  which  one  of 
the  lines  ends  with — "  quho  list  thy  vers  to  scandJ^  It  rimes 
with  land.     The  date  of  the  poem  is  1686. 

Service  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  pear-tree.  (L.  and  E.)  The 
^nice-tree  is  a  name  given  to  the  Pyrus  domestica.  A  better 
known  tree  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  mountain-ash  or  Pyrus 
aucuparia,  sometimes  called  the  fowler's  service-tree.  It  is 
Well  explained  in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  where  the  remark  is 
hazarded,  that  the  name  is  corrupted  from  the  Latin  sorbus. 
This  idea  is,  in  the  main,  correct,  but  it  demands  a  closer 
inveatigation,  since  the  connection  in  form  between  service 
and  sorbus  is,  at  first  sight,  very  slight.  It  can,  however,  be 
traced,  as  follows.  The  Lat.  sorbus  took,  in  A.S.,  the  form 
iyrf  or  syr/e  ;  for  I  assume  that  this  A.S.  syr/e  is  merely  the 
Latin  word  in  an  English  spelling,  rather  than  consider  the 
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Latin  and  E*  words  as  cognate.  Tlie  change  of  o  to  1/  19 
comraou  in  A»S.  worda,  when  due  to  an  i  in  the  following 
syllable ;  it  may  have  taken  phice,  in  the  present  case,  by 
analogy  with  other  instances.  The  finul  /  in  A.S.  st/rf  is 
curious  ;  but  we  find  /  used  to  represent  a  Latin  r,  as  in 
Jef'Sf  a  verse ;  and  the  use  of  it  for  a  Latin  6,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  is  not  surprising.  We  may  also  compare 
E.  aalrCj  A.S.  aeaif^  with  the  Gothic  mlhon^  to  anoint.  ^.  The 
A.S.  Diclionaries  do  not  give  the  word  syrf  or  w//rA',  with  the 
exception  of  Leo*s  Glossary,  where  it  is  explained  wrongly; 
but  it  is  given,  with  references,  in  the  Glossary  to  Cockayne's 
Leechdoms.  Cockayne  gives  it  as  syvfe,  fern,  sb  ,  gen,  sf/r/an, 
a  service-tree,  also  at/rf-trSow  as  a  compound  sb.,  and  ex:plaina 
it  by  "  Lat.  norhus,  pints  domett ica^  very  rare  in  England, 
and  pmts  attcifparui^  very  common."  One  reference  is  to 
Kemble's  Codex  Diploma ticus,  vol.  vi.  p.  :^34,  No.  430, 
where  we  find,  in  a  list  of  boundaries,  the  expression  *"iSonon 
on  ^a  syrfht^  thence  to  the  service-trees.  7.  The  M.E.  form 
wa«  serf  or  Berne  in  the  singular  (which  does  not  occur), 
and  nrntn  or  Sfrr&s  in  the  plural.  The  word  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  omitted  in  the  Glossary  to  Pulladius  on  Hus- 
bandry, but  it  occurs,  nevertheless,  in  the  text ;  see  the 
E.E.f.S.  edition,  p.  52,  bk.  ii.  st.  33,  1.  227. 

**  In  Jane,  in  Feveryei'e,  and  Marc  he  in  cold 
Erthe,  October  and  November  in  hoote 
Erthe,  is  settyng  of  servm  noble  holde,'^  etc. 
I.e.  it  is  considered  a  good  plan  to  plant  J^erves  in  cold  ground 
January,  February,  and  March,  but  iti  hot  ground  in  October 
and  November.  It  follows  that  aerres^  or  in  the  Northern  dia- 
lect Hftria,  is  really  a  dissyllabic  plural ;  and  a  sf^rris-frfe  is 
really  a  tree  bearing  serres.  In  precisely  the  same  manner 
there  was  a  fruit  called  a  qnin,  and  the  tree  which  bore  it  was 
called  either  a  qifia-tree  or  a  quim-tvee\  here,  also,  the  plural 
form  prevailed,  and  the  tree  is  now  always  called  a  quince' 
tree,  the  substitatioQ  of  ce  for  «  being  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  combined  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
achieve  a  phonetic  spelling.  In  Tudor- Kngli»h,  the  spell- 
ings ierm-tree  and  aercice'tree  were  convertible  j  they  occur 
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m  different  parte  of  the  same  book.  In  Holland's  translation 
of  Pliny,  bk.  xvi.  c.  18,  we  have  remarks  on  "the  ser  vis- 
tree":  in  bk.  XV.,  the  title  of  ch.  21  is:  **  Of  services^  four 
kinds,"  where  services  =i  servea-es  is  a  double  plural,  like 
quinc-esz^quin-s-es.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  Folk-Etymology, 
miggests  the  derivation  from  sorbus,  but  fails  to  explain  the 
spelling.  He  supplies,  however,  a  capital  quotation  from 
Barton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  Democritus  to  the  Reader, 
p.  69 :  "  Crato  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  peares, 
apples,  plumms,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers,  serves, 
etc."  I  think  it  is  now  clear  that  a  service-tree  is  a  serves^ 
tree^  i.e.  a  tree  bearing  serves,  where  serves  is  the  plural  of  a 
word  which  appears  in  A.S.  as  sf/rfe,  or,  in  composition,  as 
tjftf.  And  I  farther  consider  this  A.S.  syr/e  to  be  merely  a 
ilightly  disguised  form  of  the  Lat.  sorbus.  I  think  we  may 
now  entirely  reject  the  derivation  suggested  by  Dr.  Prior, 
that  service  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  cervisia,  beer,  because 
beer  was  made  from  its  berries.  Every  Englishman  knows 
what  beer  is,  and  he  could  easily  have  called  a  tree  a  beer-treCj 
if  he  wished  to  be  understood  by  others.  Besides,  we  now 
know  that  the  very  fruit  of  the  tree  was  called  serves,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  beer  grew  ready  made.  I  may 
add  that,  in  Latin,  the  fruit  was  called  sorbum,  whilst  the 
tree  itself  was  sorbus.  Bailey's  Dictionary  has  :  "  Service, 
a  sort  of  fruit,  called  also  a  sorb-apple  " ;  showing  that  the 
word  sorb  was  again  borrowed  from  Latin  at  a  later  period. 

Set.  When  we  speak  of  a  set  of  tea-things,  the  word  set 
18  only  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Latin  secta,  which  we  also  have 
in  English  in  the  form  of  sept,  with  the  sense  of  *  following' 
or  'clan.'  This  I  have  already  said.  I  now  find  some 
excellent  examples  of  the  Latin  secta  in  this  sense.  In  the 
York  Wills,  ed.  Raine,  ii.  102,  we  find  a  testator  leaving  a 
goblet  which  was  one  of  a  set  of  six :  **  lego  j.  goblet  undo 
mnt  vj.  de  secta.'^  He  also  leaves  a  flat  **  piece,"  i.e.  silver 
cap,  which  had  been  one  of  a  set  of  five :  "  lego  .  .  .  j.  flat  ^ 
peciam  undo  fuerunt  quinque  de  secta.'^  I  believe  this  use 
of  secta  is  very  common.  The  date  of  the  will  is  1444.  I 
do  not  know  how  old  the  word  set  is  in  this  sense ;  if  it  be 
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not  of  great  antiquity,  it  may  have  been  borrowed  irarae- 
diately  from  the  Ital.  iipiin  (Low  Lat.  Hecfu), 

Spmce.  I  have  ahown  that  spruce  ia  the  samo  as  pruce^ 
i.e.  Priisfliao.  I  now  find  that,  in  the  York  Wills,  ed. 
Raine,  the  words  pnwe  kid  and  prure  vofer,  i.e.  Prussian 
chest  and  Prussian  coffer,  occur  repeatedly,  and  that  pmce  is 
very  often  replaced  by  spniee.  Examples  abound*  There 
18  a  striking  example  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  194,  195,  where,  in  one 
and  the  same  will,  dated  1445,  we  find  **j.  cistam  vocal  am 
a  pruce  kyste/"  and  just  below,  **  j,  pruce  cotfi-e " ;  and 
again,  **  J,  ciatara  vocatam  spruaae  coffre,"  in  the  last  line. 

Tawdry.  The  usual  account  of  this  word  is  that  tamittj 
stands  for  SL  Awdn/,  and  that  Aicdnf  means  Eiheiilreda^  as 
she  is  usually  called.  I  am  here  concerned  only  with  the 
etymology  of  this  name,  whieli  is  wrongly  explained  in  my 
Dictionary  from  a  furm  ^"Epeldryhf^  occurring  in  the  A.S. 
Chronicle,  This  form  is  incorrect ;  so  also  are  the  forms 
^peJdrif^  as  used  in  -Alfred's  tratishuion  of  Beda,  and 
^pddnp  in  the  Laud  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  ;  but  they  are 
very  nearly  right.  The  right  form  is  ^l\pflprffS.  of  which 
^peldrtfb  and  ^Jipcidn'p  are  easy  corruptions.  This  occurs 
in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  A.S.  Chronicle.  *'  Anno  679. 
Her  ^Ifwine  wsds  ofshrgen,  and  Sancte  ^'E]^elJ>ry)T  for]?- 
ferde.**  Cf.  **  ^'^el^ry'S  regina,"  occurring  a  d.  714,  in 
Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  No,  999.  The  sense  is  *  noble 
Btrength.'  Qrein  gives prt/6, prt/Suj  strength;  Sievers  (A,S, 
Gramm.  g  269}  marks  the  f)  m  long.  This  seems  to  be  right; 
Bee  the  articles  on  privSr  in  Vigfusson  and  in  Schade.  We 
have  the  same  sufBx  in  Ger-trudp^  i.e.  *  spear-strength,'  a 
name  not  of  E.,  bat  of  O.II.G.  origin. 

Teetotum.  The  etymology  is  clearly  from  the  fact  that 
the  winning  side  of  the  toy  was  marked  T,  signifying  iotum. 
Another  side  of  the  toy  was  marked  N,  mcLioing  nihiL  I 
luive  to  add  that  I  have  lately  found  an  allusion  to  it  in 
Dunbar's  Address  "to  the  king,"  at.  15,  L  4:  •*  He  playis 
with  foiitm^  and  I  with  nwheii."  Sibbald  has  a  note  on  the 
word,  and  refers  us  to  Rabelais,  bk.  i.  c,  22* 
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n.- CRITICAL    ETYMOLOGIES.      By    Hensleigh 
Wedgwood,   M.A. 

1.  iooo ;  2.  Aloof  ;  3.  Shbltxr  ;  4.  Scbew  (an  old  hone) ;  6.  To  Ted  ;  6. 
Gull  (a  dape) ;  7.  Sound  (of  the  sea) ;  8.  To  Sound  (depth). 

{Rtad  at  the  Society**  Meeting  on  Friday,  Nov.  7,  1884.) 

Agog. — Explained  by  Dr.  Murray,  "  In  eager  readiness, 
expectation  or  deaire,  on  the  move,  astir."  Yet  he  compares 
it  with  Fr.  vitre  d  gogo  '  to  Kve  like  a  lord,  in  abundance,' 
and  suggests  that  perhaps  the  word  may  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  Fr.  en  gogues;  eatre  en  ses  gogues  *to  be  frolicke, 
liveUe,  all-a-hoit,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  in  a  vein  of  mirth ' : 
Cotgr.  If  agog  was  an  adaptation  of  the  French  expression, 
it  must  have  undergone  a  wonderful  change  of  meaning 
in  passing  into  English.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  these  Fr.  terms,  as  the  import 
of  the  ^ord  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  significance  of 
the  elements  gig^  gag,  gog,  in  expressing  the  idea  of  vibratory 
or  palpitating  movement  exhibited  in  numerous  words  in 
English  and  German,  as  well  as  in  Gaelic  and  Welsh. 

The  derivation  of  a  word  is  commonly  to  be  sought  in 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  thing  signified,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  eagerness  for  anything  takes  efiect  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement  that  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
still.  A  person  in  such  a  state  is  said  in  Scotch  to  be 
JUging  fain,  that  is,  so  desirous  as  to  be  twitching  with 
excitement.  A  good  illustration  of  such  a  state  may  be 
cited  from  a  late  novel  (*  Her  Dearest  Foe,'  p.  489)  :  "  Yet 
I  must  go  soon — I  cannot  stay,  and  Fanny  is  vibrating 
to  the  points  of  her  toes  in  her  eagerness  to  take  flight." 
In  Yorkshire  the  expression  is  on  the  gig.  "  Gig,  a  state 
of  flurry.  '  He's  on  the  gig  to  be  offl'  *  In  a  gig  to  go.'  " 
— Mid  Yorksh.  Gloss.  E.D.S.  The  syllables  gig,  gag,  gog, 
are  widely  used  to  convey  the  image  of  short  abrupt  move- 
ments.   In  English,  gog  has  the  sense  of  wavering  or  shaking 

■  '(*        y    .•     e^'J   ^^'-^      ^^     <>.■  . 
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in  (fogmi're  'a  quagmire*  (Halliwell),  and  in  the  frequentative 
goijfjk,  used  in  the  prologue  toBeryn  in  the  sense  of  wagging 
tbe  head  i  **  Then  passid  they  forth  bojstly  fjof/ft/ttg  %vith 
their  hedis/*  A  gotjgle  eye  is  properly  a  rolling  eye. 
GaeL  gog  *  nod  * ;  gugach  *  needing,  wavering  * ;  gog-shuil 
*  a  rolling  eye.*  Welsh  gogi^  gsf/ogi  *  to  shake ' ;  g^^gr  '  a 
sieve/  Bavarian  gigekn,  gigkelen  *to  palpitate,  quiver,  twitch, 
from  tickling,  desire,  anger,'  etc.  Es  gigkeiet  mir  da.s  Ilerz 
nach  etwas  *  ray  heart  is  all  agog  for  something,  is  on  the 
gig  for  it.'  Einige  gigekn  so  gewaltig  nach  dem  neuraten 
'  some  itch  so  after  mnrriage,  are  ro  agog  for  it.'  **  I 
ha'  set  her  agog  to-day  for  a  husband"  :  Cowley  in  Murray. 
Skeat,  in  his  supplement,  cites  from  Gascoigne,  "Or  at 
tlie  least,  yt  setts  the  harte  on  gogge  "  :  sets  it  palpitating. 
**  Perhaps,"  he  says,  ^*  agog = on  gog,  in  agitation,  iu  a 
state  of  activity."  Here  he  just  misses  the  radical  image 
of  nervous  twitching,  but  having  come  so  near  the  mark, 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  throw  up  the  scent,  because, 
as  he  supposes*  gog  ia  not  a  genuine  Celtic  word ;  "  so 
that  this  solution  also  fails."  If  gog  in  E,  as  well  aa 
in  W,  and  Gael*  signifies  vibratory  movement,  what  does 
it  signify  to  the  etyraology  of  agog^  whether  the  tl.  gog 
has  been  borrowed  from  Welsh  or  Gaelic,  or  whether  the 
same  element  in  the  latter  languages,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  English  ?  Or  whether  it  may  have  been  inherited 
both  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  stocks  from  a  common  ancestry? 

Aloof. — Dr.  Mnrray  gives  rather  a  hazy  account  of  the 
original  metaphor.  *'  From  the  idea  of  keeping  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind,  and  thus  clear  of  the  leeshore  or  quarter 
towards  which  she  miglit  drift,  came  the  general  sense  of 
'steering  clear  of,'  or  *  giving  a  wide  berth  to'  anything 
with  which  one  might  otherwise  come  in  contact." 

Tlie  metaphorical  sense  is  simply  and  universally  *  out 
of  reach/  Being  a  nautical  metaphor,  it  naturally  supposes 
the  speaker  to  he  on  board  a  ship,  when  any  object  to 
windward  of  him  or  on  his  ioqf]  will  be  comparatively  out 
of  bis  reach." 

Shelter. — Protection,  or  whatever  protects  or  shields  one 
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against  some  injurious  action.  The  simplest,  and  as  it 
seems,  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  to 
regard  the  word  as  a  frequentative  form  of  A.S.  scildan, 
ieeoMan  (Grein),  to  s/iield.  But  Skeat  gives  us  a  history 
of  the  way  in  which  he  supposes  the  word  to  have  been 
corrupted  from  M.E.  aheUt'trame,  a  compact  body  of  soldiers ; 
A.S.  Bcild-truma,  from  Hcild^  shield,  and  truma,  a  band  of  men. 
"The  corruption,"  he  says,  "took  place  early,  possibly 
from  some  confusion  with  squadron  (of  F.  origin),  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  assimilated,  at  least  in  its 
termination.  Thus  sheld-trume  soon  became  scheld-tro/ne, 
tkeUrome,  sheiirone^  sftellroun,  the  force  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  being  utterly  lost,  so  that  at  the  last  -roun  was 
confused  with  the  common  suffix  -er,  and  the  word  shelter 
was  the  result."  But  this  theoretical  pedigree  is  wholly 
without  historical  support.  We  have  nothing  to  bridge 
o?er  the  passage  from  sheltron  to  shelter.  Sheltron  is  not 
known  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  troop  or  compact 
body  of  men,  nor  shelter  in  other  than  the  sense  of  pro- 
tection. Skeat  indeed,  in  his  Supplement,  says  that  "we 
actaally  find  the  corrupt  form  jeltron,  but  used  in  the  sense 
of  tkield  or  shelter  in  Hick  Scorner ;  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
i.  149.  This  links  shelter  with  M.E.  sheltroun,  past  all 
question."  The  actual  quotation  gives  small  ground  for  so 
confident  a  persuasion.     The  passage  in  Hick  Scorner  runs  : 

Of  prelates  and  priests  I  am  their  patron. 
No  armour  so  strong  in  no  distress, 
Habergeon,  helm,  ne  yet  no  jeltron. 

Here  it  is  manifest  that  jeltron  is  the  name  of  some 
particular  piece  of  armour  like  helm  or  habergeon,  and 
certainly  does  not  signify  shelter,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
Skeat.  It  is  also  an  utterly  unfounded  assumption  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  sheltron.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  an 
initial  sh  passing  by  corruption  into  j;  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  a  word  signifying  troop  should  have  been 
used  to  designate  a  particular  piece  of  armour. 

Moreover,  Skeat  quite  ignores  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
found  in  German,  certainly  not  as  a  loan- word  from  E. 
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ScheUer  in  Swabia  signifies  the  fender  or  guard  of  a  stove, 
Hclimid  ;  scMlter-ham  (Schmid),  sc/tiMer-haus  (Sanders),  a 
sentinels  box  or  shelter-bnt. 

Screw, ^ — A  depreciatory  term  for  '  a  bor&e/  explained 
by  Skeat  as  *  a  vicious  horae/  under  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  same  word  with  nhreie  '  a  vicious  or  scolding 
woman/  spelt  screw  in  Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright.  But 
screw  is  never  used  to  signify  '  a  vicious  horse/  An 
old  ecrew  is  a  worn-out  or  unsound  horso,  usually,  snys 
Webster,  of  good  appearance,  but  not  able  to  do  the  work 
of  a  sound  horse  of  similar  breed  and  training. 

To  Ted. — To  ted  hay  is  to  spread  abroad  the  gniss  which 
has  been  laid  in  swathes  by  the  scythe  in  mowing.  Derived 
by  Skeat  from  Icel.  if^Jftf  which  he  translates  *  to  spread 
manure.'  It  simply  means  *  to  manure,  to  dung,'  from 
t(tS  *dung/  and  of  course  includes  the  sense  of  spreading, 
which  is  an  essentiiil  part  of  manuring  the  fiehl,  but  it 
ia  not  specially  applied  to  the  operation  of  scattering  the 
manure.  Nor  is  it  ever  transferred  to  the  sense  of  spreading 
hay.  On  the  other  hand  the  E.  ted  is  never  used  to 
signify  spreading  manure,  which  hhould  have  been  its  primary 
signification,  if  it  hud  been  an  adoption  of  the  I  eel.  U'^J'J, 
N.  trdja*  How  then  should  the  word  have  been  imported 
into  E.  in  the  sense  of  spreading  the  new-mown  grass? 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  forcing  a  derivation  from 
a  Scandinavian  stock  when  we  find  luuloubted  correlatives 
of  Iv.  ted  in  sister-dialects  of  the  Teuttinic  branchy  in  which, 
moreover,  the  word  has  the  more  general  sense  of  spreading 
in  small  portions,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  spread.  The  Bavarian  zetfeu,  or  zetteln^  is  *  to 
strew,  to  spill,  or  let  fall  in  sniall  portions.'  VevzMen^ 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  *  lo  let  fall  the  feathers  of  his  wing' : 
Hans  Sachs,  Har'  zettthi^  as  in  E>  *  to  ted  flax,  to  spread 
out  flax  tliin  upon  the  ground  in  the  process  of  retting.' 
Kraut  zeiitln  '  to  strew^  the  sliced  cabbage  in  even  layers 
in  the  c^i^k,  in  making  sour  kraut '  :  Schmeller.  Zetten^ 
in  Switzerland,  is  specifically  used  in  the  sense  of  tedding 
hay ;   Staldcr,     Skeut  derives  these  G,  forms  from  O.H,G. 
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zatd,  sofa  (mod.  6.  zotle)  *  a  rag/  and  strangely  connects 
them  with  the  Icel.  i^ja  hy  the  assumption  that  ''all 
these  words  can  be  derived  from  a  sb.  of  which  the  Teut, 
type  is  TADA  *  that  which  is  spread,  a  rag,  manure.'  " 
As  if  the  prominent  characteristic  either  of  dung  or  of 
a  rag  lay  in  the  fact  of  being  scattered.  Nor  has  he 
the  slightest  evidence  to  show  of  a  corresponding  O.H.G. 
form  signifying  dung  or  manure.  I  have  shown  a  much 
more  rational  origin  in  my  Diet,  in  Swiss  zdttern  *  to  rattle 
like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.'  Ich  hore  das  wasser  zdttern. 
Zdttern^  zdttern,  zuttern  '  to  let  a  little  fall  at  a  time,  to 
sprinkle.'  Low  G.  toddeln^  *to  trickle  like  com  from  a 
hole  in  a  sack ' :  Danneil. 

Gull,  to  Gull. — ''Gull,  a  dupe.  So  called  from  an 
untrue  notion  that  the  gull  was  a  stupid  bird." — Skeat.  It 
vould  be  hard  to  say  whence  he  gets  his  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Where  did  he  ever  hear  a  gull  spoken  of  as 
a  stupid  bird  ?  In  support  of  his  explanation,  Skeat 
proceeds  :  "  Thus  a  person  who  entraps  dupes  is  called 
a  gull-catcher,  Tic,  Nt.  ii.  6,  204 ;  and  the  word  is  identical 
with  Gull  (1),"  i,e,  with  Seagull.  Bi^t  nothing  can  be  more 
ineffective  for  his  purpose  than  this  citation.  Maria,  in 
a  passage  previously  cited  by  Skeat,  speaks  of  '  yond  gull 
Malvolio,'  where  the  word  is  plainly  to  be  understood  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  dupe.  Why  then  should  it  be  supposed 
that  when  Sir  Toby  Belch  calls  Maria  his  gull-catcher,  that 
the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  a  ^ 
catcher  of  dupes  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  expression  of 
gull-catcher  that  drives  us  to  the  supposition  that  the  radical 
image  of  catching  a  bird  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  catcher  of  such  worthless 
game  as  seagulls  would  be,  but  to  catch  or  take  in  a  dupe 
is  a  perfectly  natural  expression.  Florio  explains  the  It. 
pippione,  a  pidgeon,  as,  'metaphorically  a  silly  gull,  one 
thai  is  soon  caught  and  trapanned.'  Oull  is  provincially 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  young  bird,  and  it  is  plain  from 
the  passage  in  Hen.  IV.,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  that 
ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird,"  that  Shakspere  was  familiar 
PkU.  Tram.  18864.  2 
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With  that  eetise  of  tlie  word,  Skeat  has  not  a  word  to 
B4iy  against  the  repeated  analogies  that  I  have  cited  in 
my  dictionary  in  proof  of  the  position  that  gnll  in  the 
sense  of  a  dupe  is  a  metaphor  from  the  helplessness  of 
a  young  unfledged  bird.  80  Fr.  niam  'a  nestling,*  is  applied 
to  a  simpleton  ;  *  a  no^^ice,  ninny,  witless  and  inexperienced 
gull':  Cotgrave.  Fr.  hejmtne  {hec-jfitine  ^yellow  beak'), 
properly  a  young  bird,  is  explained  hy  Cot.  '  a  novice, 
a  siinple  inexperieneccl  ass,  a  ninny/ 

Sound, — A  strait  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Skeat  adheres  to 
the  old  derivation  from  A. 8,  simd  *  a  swimming/  indicating 
such  a  breadth  of  water  as  may  be  swum  over.  But  not 
only  is  the  word  applied  to  channels  of  water  far  too  wide 
for  crossing  in  that  way,  but  mnjd  in  Icelandic  has  the 
more  general  sense  of  an  interval  or  space  by  which  objects 
are  kept  apart  or  separated  from  each  other.  In  Crrettis 
Safjfi  it  is  said  on  one  occasion  that  Gretti  never  pursued 
harder,  *'  en  Httad  var  i  milli  peirra  " — but  there  remained 
a  distance  between  them  :  Fritzner.  Var  snnd  boritt  milium 
knarranua  ok  8kei""<Sanna  '  a  stretch  of  water  was  kept  up 
between  the  merchantmen  and  the  fighting  ships.'  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  lane,  alley,  narrow  passage  on  land. 
Bu'Sar-sund  *  the  lane  between  two  booths  ' ;  bfvjm'-umd  '  the 
lane  between  two  walls.'  ''I  miidiiut  milli  husnnna  *  in 
the  lane  between  the  houses '  "  :  C'leasby. 

Thus  the  sense  would  be  satisfactorily  account-ed  for  by 
.  a  derivation  from  the  element  which  signifies  separation 
in  the  Icel.  word  mtfidra  *  to  mtm/et*.^  Skeat,  indeed, 
saya  that  such  a  derivation  is  *Mike  deriving  mnd  from 
wimioWf  and,  indeed,  much  worse,  since  in  the  latter  c^se 
there  really  is  some  connection."  He  does  not  observe 
that  in  the  latter  branch  of  his  stricture  ho  is  simply 
begging  the  question  ;  and  under  Sunder  be  expressly  states 
that  the  word  is  clearly  a  comparative  Ibrrn  from  a  positive 
form  SUND, 

To  SouxD. — ^To  measure  the  depth  of  water  with  a  plum- 
met. Skeat  rightly  discredits  Diez'  futile  Buggestion  of 
a  Lat*  mbundare,     "  But/'  he  says,  **  the  Sp.  nmuia  means 
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not  only  a  sounding-liney  but  also  a  sound  or  channel, 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Fr.  sonder  was  taken 
from  the  Scand.  word  sund  'a  narrow  strait  or  channel 
of  water.' ''  The  assertion  that  Sp.  aonda  signifies  a  sound 
or  narrow  channel  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake,  arising  apparently 
from  the  rendering  in  Neuman  and  Baretti,  "  Sonda  *  sound- 
ing, sound,  any  place  in  the  sea  where  the  ground  may 
be  reached  with  the  lead  and  line.***  The  meaning  of 
the  word  in  Sp.,  Port,  and  Catalan  is  simply  soundings ; 
the  intermediate  equivalent,  '  sound,*  in  Jf  euman's  rendering, 
having  probably  arisen  from  a  vague  notion  that  a  sound 
was  80  called  from  being  within  soundings.  As  the  verb 
io  mind  has  no  equivalent  in  Scandinavian,  and  there  is  no 
equivalent  of  the  Icel.  mnd  'a  strait  or  channel,'  in  Fr. 
or  Sp.,  it  is  impossible  that  Fr.  sonder  should  come  from 
IceL  8und ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  intrinsic  probability 
in  such  a  derivation,  as  the  comparative  depth  of  the  water 
is  no  part  of  the  conception  of  a  sound  in  nautical  language. 
In  early  A.S.  Glosses  (reaching  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century)  we  have  *  Bolidis,  sund-gt/rd^'  *  Gataprorates,  sund- 
linie'  'Bolidis,  sund-gerd  in  scipe,  vel  metrap,*= sounding- 
rod  in  ship  or  measuring-rope. — Wright's  Gloss.,  2nd  ed. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  element  sund-  has  the  fully- 
developed  meaning  of  Fr.  sonder ;  a  rod  or  a  line  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  water;  and  as  we  have  no 
A.S.  verb  corresponding  to  Fr.  sonder  or  E.  sound,  we  are 
led  to  conjecture  that  the  element  sund  in  these  nautical 
tenns  must  have  been  a  borrowed  form. 

My  own  opinion  still  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Fr.  sonder 
is  to  be  found  in  Breton  sounn  '  perpendicular.* 


III.— PALI  klSCELLAKIES;^  NOTES  AND  QFERTI 
ON  PALI.     By  tlie  Rev.  Eich.uid  Mokhis,  M.A.,  LLD 


(Rtad  at  tht  Mf^iing  of  tht  Soeuty  on  Stida^,  Dgc,  5,  1884.) 
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ATANI, 

Tills  word  18  rendered  *  bed- frame '  in  the  Vinaya  Text 
part  li.  p.  53.  See  Jat.  iL  pp.  337,  424.  Cf.  Marg^thi  adar 
*  a  metul  or  wooden  three-legged  stand/  a  term  for  the  tv 
cross-pieces  of  wood  supporting  a  stooh 


ANDA. 


4 


Cammmda  *  water  bag  *  (J4t.  i.  p.  249)  correeponda 
cammagkatfika  (J&t  ii,  p.  345).  C£  amiaka  *  round  I'ruit* 
the  jujube- fruit/  Hindi  andakd  *  one  of  the  bags  formi 
a  pannier/ 

ATRICCHA. 

"  Ayam  pana  Mittavindako  .  .  •  atrkcko  hutvi  "  (J4t, 
p.  206).  ' 

**  Catnbbhi  atth*  ajjhagam^  atthEihi  pi  ca  solasa  |  sojaa 
ca  battimsQ,  ulriechttm  cakkani  asado  |  icchihataasa  p08 
cakkani  bhamati  matthake"   (Jit.  iii,  p.  907*     See  Jat 
p*  414), 

*'  Tasmiin  khane  Sakko  lokam   olokento  tam  airicehai 
haiam  .  .  J  disT&,"  etc.  (J4t.  iii.  p.  222,  L  8,  26). 

"  Si  b4lA  (itnCchatdt/n  evarupam  vyaaanam  patta  "  {JkL 
p.  22^,  1.  6,  p.  223,  I  23). 

Atricchft^:*  exceedingly  covetous  ' ;  atricchaid  = '  exoea 
lust ' ;  atrkchiihata  (J^t.  iii.  p.  222,  1.  26)  corresponds 
ivchdhata  (Jat  iii.  p.  207). 


bis  pnper  nppears  also  in  the  J&umnt  of  the    P&li  jRtirf  Simtt^, 
-105,  under  ike  heading,  ^*  Notes  and  Q.uune«/' 
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In  Jit.  i.  p.  414,  atriccham  is  explained  by  atra  atra 
kchanto.  There  must  have  been  a  verb  atricchati,  having 
the  same  sense  as  anugij[/hati  (J&t.  iii.  p.  207,  1.  22),  but 
not  equivalent  to  atra+iccAaii,  but  to  ati+icchati  (attcchati). 
Bat  there  was  an  earlier  word,  aticchaii  (see  Ghilders,  s.v. 
Atieehatha\  and  perhaps  an  r  was  inserted  in  order  to 
maintain  a  distinction  between  two  verbs  alike  in  form, 
bat  different  in  meaning. 

ANAMHA. 

^^Anamha-mXe  Sussoni  kinnu  jagghasi  sobhane  ti'^  (Jat. 
iii.  p.  223). 

"Why,  pray,  did  you  laugh,  O  beautiful  Sussoni,  when  you 
were  crying  ?  " 

Anamha-k&le  is  explained  in  the  Com.  by  Arodana-kAle  '  in 
weeping-time.* 

*'  The  woman  Sussoni  was  crying  over  the  loss  of  husband 
and  lover,  when  Indra  caused  her  to  burst  out  into  sudden 
and  unexpected  laughter.'* 

Ana-mha^  I  take  to  be  *  crying,*  literally  *  un-laughing * 
(cf.  abbhdkutika  *  smiling,*  literally  *  un-frowning  *),  from 
the  ^8mi,  which  in  P&li  appears  as  mha.  Cf.  vi-mhai/ati,  from 
ww'+ri;  umJiayati  'to  laugh  out,  roar  out  with  laughter,* 
from  tmi+ud  (see  Jftt.  ii.  p.  131 ;  iii.  p.  44). 

ANTAQGlmKl  MTTHI. 

This  expression  occurs  in  the  Mah&vagga,  iv.  16.  12,  and 
the  translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts,  pt.  i.  p.  344,  leave  antaggd- 
^ikd  untranslated,  stating  that  the  meaning  is  unknown  to 
them. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  phrase  (spoken  of  an 
arahat)"naa«^aA-(tw»dharati"=*hedoes  not  hold  the  (doctrine 
of)  the  antasJ 

AntaggdhikA  ditthi  is  the  (heretical)  doctrine  of  maintain- 
ing or  holding  the  three  antas  or  goals,  whieh,  according  to 

*  Ana  for  en  is  well  established,  as  in  ana^mataggOf  ana^bMva  (see  Vinaya 
Texts,  pt  ii  p.  113). 


&2 
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tbe  Sangiti-Sutta,  are :  mlkdj/o  nnfo^  sakfcuf/ammtnldo  anfo, 
and  mkkdyanirodho  auto  (see  Childers,  e.v,  saHdf/o). 

AVASSENA. 

Apassena,  in  apamena'phahzka^  is  rendered  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Vinaya  aa  *  a  reclining-board ' ;  but  apmsena- 
phiiiuka  corresponds  in  meaning  to  Alamhana'phuhtka  (J&t. 
i.  8),  and  means,  we  think,  *  a  bolster- slab.'  Apassetta  = 
Sk.  apa^tayana  has  the  aame  meaning  as  apmmt/a,  used  by 
Buddhaghosa  in  his  comment  on  miiuHga  (Cullav.  vi.  2.  4.J 
as  a  *reat'  or  *  support/  corresponding  to  Sk,  aapagraya^ 
explained  by  Boelitlingk  and  Roth  as  'Kopfpolster  (an  eincm 
Lehn8e8seI)*^A.V.  l?i.  3-  8/ 

We  actually  find  apmsai/a-pifhaka  —  '  a  chair  with  a  head- 
rest/ in  JH.  iii.  p.  235,  1.  23  ;  and  ako  kanthakappaHsaifa 
•  a  bolster  or  head- rest  filled  with  natural  thorns,  or  w^ith 
artificial  iron  ones'  (JaL  i,  p.  493;  iii,  p,  235,  L  20), 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Puggala-Paiiaatti^^ 
p.  55,  in  which  this  is  alluded  to  : 

*'So  .  .  .  ukkutiko  pi  hoti  ukkutippadhiinam  anuyntto, 
kanfaMpmsaf/iko  pi  hoti  kmifakdpmsfti/e  seyyam  kappeti, 
eliyam  tjitiyakam  pi  udakarohaoAnuyogam  anuyutto  viharatL" 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  following  from  JM.  iii.  p.  235: 

**  Ajja  ekacce  rag(/Hfiratam  caratha,  ekacco  kanihakmeijyafn 
kappetha,  ,  •  ,  .  ekacce  nkkttiikappmihdnum  anuyunjatha, 
ekacce  udakogAhamikmiiui^m  karotha." 

Here,  for  kfmfhfika.sei^f/am,  or  kanfhamseyyam^  kappefha  we 
must  read  kmiijmkappiimaije  Hnjtfam  kftppfiha  (see  Jit.  iii.  p.  74), 

Chitders  gives  no  examples  of  ^rl -\- apa  (see  Jat.  .iii.  p. 
425 ;  Thcra-G^tha,  p,  75 ;  Cullavagga,  p.  175  ;  Suttavi- 
bhanga,  i,  pp,  74,  76). 

AVHETI. 

Avheti^pakkomti  (Jftt.  ii.  10,  252;  Tevijja  Sutta,  i  19), 

ALA. 

Ah  'a  claw/  not  in  Childers,  occurs  in  J^t.  i.  p.  223; 
ii.  p.  342;  iii.  pp.  295,  297.  Cf.  vkchikdUka—^  ^  scorpion's 
ckw  *  (Mahavagga,  v.  2.  3), 
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ALATA. 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  Childers.  It  means  'feint, 
pretence/  (V^O  c^*  fnatdlayam  karitvA  (J4t.  iii.  p.  633,  1.  b) ; 
maidlapam  dasaetvA  (J4t.  iii.  p.  533,  L  23). 

AVIJJHATI. 

In  Jat.  ii.  p.  406,  II.  5,  6  &v\ijhitvd  seems  to  have  the  sense 
of  ridhd  *  to  arrange,  set  in  order,'  with  the  same  meaning 
exactly  as  sammdahitvd  (J&t.  ii.  p.  408, 1.  26) ;  dcijjhitvd  from 
dj-rt/adh  occurs  in  the  same  JsLtaka,  p.  408,  1.  7.  Cf.  J&t.  i. 
pp.  153, 170;  Dipavamsa,  p.  87.  See  &vijjhi  in  Suttavibhanga, 
i.  p.  332 ;  and  compare  with  Dipavamsa  i.  81,  and  Mah&- 
vamsa  L  43.     There  is  a  Vedic  y/vidh  *  to  dispose.' 

AstYATI  AND  VISIVETI. 

Dr.  Trenckner  derives  dslyati  from  Sk.  dqydyati^  and  agrees 
with  Childers  in  referring  vklceti  to  Sk.  vi-gydpayati  *to 
uncongeal,  thaw,'  hence,  *  to  warm  oneself'  (Dh.  177),  from 

The  passage  in  the  Milinda  Panha  does  not  bear  out  Dr. 
Trenckner's  explanation  of  'to  be  congealed,'  nor  that  of 
Dr.  Edward  Miiller's  'to  cool  oneself  (PWi  Gr.  p.  40). 

''Eaddame  (padumam)  j&yati,  udake  dsiyati  ti"  (Mil.  Paf!l. 
1x75). 

This  seems  to  mean  that  "  the  lotus  springs  up  (or  has  its 
origin)  in  the  ooze  of  the  lake  (where  it  grows)  and  in  the 
Water  comes  to  perfection.'* 

In  other  passages,  where  a  similar  metaphor  is  employed, 
the  verb  pavaddhati,  or  samvaddhati,  is  employed,  showing 
that  the  meaning  of  dsiyati  is  *  becomes  ripe,'  *  comes  to 
perfection,  or  maturity,'  and  must  be  referred  to  the  root  grd 
(fm/,  gai,  or  gri),  the  causative  of  which  (grdpayati)  would 
with  vi  give  us  tisiceti,  with  its  proper  meaning  of  *  to  warm 
oneself,'  etc 

Of.  *'  Yath^  mah&raja  padumam  udake  jitam  udake  sam- 
^(iddham  .  .  .  etc."  (Mil.  Panha,  p.  378;  see  also  Sept. 
Suttas  P&lis,  p.  141). 
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The  first  must  be  referred  to  tlie  ^/kul,  'to  obstruct'  (cl 
pa(ikkuiu),  the  second  to  ^/;ui  or  kudf  '  to  sioge.' 

UPASIMSAKA. 

"  Tatb4  mahar^ja  unduro  ito  c*ito  ca  vicaranto  klikrt 
pminisako  yeva  C4irati,  cram  eva,"  etc.  {Mib'tida-Pafiba,  p. 
393)*  Ought  we  not  to  read  upasinghako,  from  the  root 
iif^ffh  (see  J4t,  ii,  3  J9)  ?     UpasmgMti  occurs  in  3kU  lu  p.  408* 

UPATA. 

"Rajam  updfam  vatena  yatha  megho  pasimaye"  (Thera- 
Gdthel.  v.'675,  p.  69). 

MS.  A.  reads  itpufffm^  which  seems  to  be  metrically  the 
correct  readiog,  the  up^^upp^,  "  As  the  cloud  hiya  the  dust 
raised  by  the  wind,  etc.*' 

Dr.  Oldenberg  refers  the  word  npdiam  to  Sk.  npafia,  from 
upd'ddf  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  ttppdiam,^  from  the 
root  pat,  Cf.  Sk.  utputnrAia^  '  a  whirlwind/  and  nt-pMa^ 
*  flying  up.'     See  Dasaratha  Jit  p.  6,  v.  9  ;  p.  9,  11.  3,  23. 

The  usual  expressiou  is  **  rajam  Cihatara  vatena.**  See 
Sutlav.  P^r.  ill.  1,  3,  **Seyyathaiji  bhikkave  gimhiinam  pac- 
chime  ni4se  Clhatam  rajojallam  tam  enara  mah4  akalamegho 
thAnaso  antaradhapeti  vQpaaameti. 

unAD  AND  unAx. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  Pali  between  ^han 
'to  throw  up*  and  uhad  *  to  evacuato  the  feces.*  Uhad^ 
which  Dr.  E.  Miiller  believes  to  be  rtrakad  (Pali  Gr.  p.  49), 
makes  its  p.p.  uhala,  and  not  uhfiufta  (see  Cullavagga,  viii, 
10.  3).  We  find  the  genind  uhavea  —  uhadya  —  ravcmn  katrd 
in  Jat.  lit  p.  71,  and  we  have  uhifnti  (lb.  p.  73),  and  uhatmnti 
(Suttav.  Pac.  xiv.  1,  2). 

In  Jat.  ii.  p.  355,  we  find  okaddmme  explained  by  Madd» 
ma  pi  onuittema  pi  (see  ohandi  in  Cariya  Pitaka,  ii.  5.  4). 

^  Ufipi\iam  =  HpptXtta  far  uppiltUij,  cf.  ptftta-sptttitn  In pnttakkhdndha^yiW.  6  ; 
Am*  S.  17.     Uduivkts^udaiia^^k.,  ttitt'trta  {iwm  the  root  f()  ia  a  ptiesible  lorm. 
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Cf.  uhananti  pi  ummihanti  pi  (Suttav.  I.  Nisagg.  xiv.  1 ; 
II.  P4c.  Ixv.  1),  and  omuttenti  pi  uhadayanti  pi  (Dham. 
p.  283). 

ODAfll. 

Odahi  migaro  pdsam  (Thera-Q&tha,  v.  774)  = 'the  trapper 
aet  a  snare/     Cf.  luddo  pdsam  «V  oddiya  (Theri-QsLtha,  v.  73). 

I  do  not  recollect  odahati  from  avadhd  '  to  set  snares/  as 
that  is  usually  expressed  by  uddeti  or  oddeti. 

Odahati  is  *  to  put  in,  deposit/  cf.  arahne  odahi  visam  (J&t. 
iii.  p.  201).     We  must,  T  think,  read  oddayi  for  odahi. 

KAMPURI. 

This  occurs  in  the  Theri-QaLthaL,  v.  262 :  "  Sanha-*flrwpwrl 
Ta  8uppamajjitv&  sobhate  su  giv&  pure  mama.'' 

The  Commentary  does  not,  at  first  sight,  afford  us  much 
aasiatance  :  —  "  santhakammudi  ya  suppamajjita  |  suttha 
pamajjitd  santhakam  suvannasankh^  viya.''  Here  for 
Mnthakammudi  va  we  must  read  sanha-kamhu-r-iva  and 
alter  sanihaknm  to  sanhakd.  The  correct  reading  of  the 
text  will  therefore  be  sanha-kambu-r-iva,  etc.,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  now  clear.  The  Thert's  neck  was  once  like 
a  smooth  shell ;  cf.  kambugivd,  '  a  neck  marked  with  lines  or 
folds  like  a  shell '  (Dasaratha  J&taka,  p.  12). 

KAMMAKARANA  or  KAMMAKIrANI. 

In  J&taka,  ii.  p.  398,  Milinda  Pailha,  pp.  290,  358,  kamma" 
larana  occurs  for  the  'punishment  of  evil  deeds,  inflicted 
upon  usurpers,  thieves,  etc.'  (see  Milinda  Pauha,  p.  197,  and 
note  on  Catukka).  But  as  kammakarana  usually  signifies 
'work,  service,  duty,'  we  ought,  I  think  to  write  kamma' 
kdrand,  for  kdrand=' ^aiu^  torment,  punishment'  (cf.  K&rana- 
ghara,  J4t.  ii.  128;  and  see  Ang.  Nik.  p.  41 ;  Notes,  p.  113). 

kIlasutta. 

There  are  three  passages  where  this  word  occurs  in  our 
printed  text«  as  one  of  the  carpenter's  requisites. 
(1)  In  Ten  J&takas  (p.  25)  Prof.  FausboU  translates  it  by 
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*  knot,'  and  furtlicr  on  he  explaias  it  by  *  a  black  (tarred  ?) 
rope/ 

(2)  It  occura  a^ain  in  Jat*  ii.  No.  28^3,  p.  405,  "vaddha- 
kiasa  rukkhatacchanak^le  .  ,  •  v&sipharasunikbidaBamug- 
gare  dharati  kuh-rndtakotitjam  ganh^ti." 

Kalasutta  aeema  to  be  a  carpcnt^^r's  'measuring  line'  or 
'rule/  made  perhaps  of  iron  wire,  and  hence  *  black/  cf.  Sk. 
8uiiwf/idra,  *a  carpenter*  (lit.  *a  rule- bolder '). 

Before  the  curpeoter  sawed  or  lopped  off  the  trunk  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  be  put  hia  iron -line  round  it  as  a  guide  in 
eawing  or  lopping  it  off  accurately  {sec  Cullavagga,  p.  317). 

(8)  In  the  Milinda-Pailha,  p.  413,  this  act  is  referred  to 
as  follows : — 

*'Yath4  mahir&ja  tacchako  Mla-mttam  anulometvfi  ruk- 
kbam  tucchati  evam  eva/'  etc. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Mah^irastu  (ed,  Senart, 
p.  17,  b  9)  that  closely  corresponds  to  tbis  quotation  from 
tlie  Milinda-Pafiha : 

"Tattra  t4m  nairayika  nirayapali  4rdravrikse  v^  varjetvl 
k&lasfttravajena  tak&anti  astlm^e  pi  sadainfc  pi  catnram^e 

pi."  ...... 

The  word  occurs  again  on  pp.  5,  12,  20.  Prof.  Senart 
thinks  that  kAimufra  is  some  instrument  of  punishment  or 
of  torture,  but  from  p.  5  it  must  be  a  kind  of  iron  rope, 
or  wire,  for  binding  the  limba  before  they  were  sawn  or 
lopped  off  by  axes  and  hatcbets. 

In  the  Pur^nic  accounts  of  the  Kalasiitra  hell  it  is  simply 
called  'black'  (krishna),  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
kAhimtra}  But  in  Prof.  BeaVs  Catena,  p.  61,  there  is  a 
description  of  this  hell  that  deserves  to  be  compared  w^ith 
that  in  the  Mahivastu  (p.  5,  11.  7,  8),  where  Mlmutra  seems 
to  be  rendered  by  *  iron-wire'  and  suMta  by  *  lashed.' 

**The  Kaia-Siitra  Hell  (  =  Chinese  Heb-Sieh,  le,  'black 
cord  or  thread  '),  so  called  because  the  wretches  confined 
therein  are  lashed  with  burning  iron  tcires,  their  limba  hacked 


I  See  ilaau  i?.  88-     Di,  Hopkins  eiplaLoa  Kalatttim  by  **  Thread  of  Death." 
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with  iron  hatchets,  their  bones  slowly  sawn  asunder  with 
iron  saws." 

Of  course  the  *  burning  iron  wires*  would  cause  pain  and 
so  become  a  means  of  torture ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
Ukmtta  is  only  the  carpenter's  '  rule '  or  '  measuring  line.* 

Jost  as  this  article  was  going  to  press  I  have  noticed  the 
following  confirmatory  passage  in  the  Pancu-gati-dipana 
(Terse  9)  : 

"  k&lasutt&nus&rena  phftlyante  d&ru  v&yato, 
kakkaccehi  jalantehi  k&lasuttam  tato  matam/' 
which  M.    L^on   Feer   translates  in   the   appendix   to  his 
Eandjour  Extracts  (p.  616)  as  follows: 

^'Parce  que,  selon  un  fil  noir,  ils  y  sont  fendus,  comme 
des  troncs  d'arbre,  avec  des  scies  et  d  autres  instruments,  do 
li  vient  le  nom  de  k&lasfitra  (fil  noir).'* 

KTJLANKA  OR  K^LAKA. 

Kulahka  in  kulahkapddaka  (CuUavagga,  vi.  3.  4)  is  referred 
by  Dr.  E.  Miiller  (Pftli  Qr.  p.  30)  to  the  S\ii.putahka  'a  roof.' 

The  P&li,  however,  does  not  mean  *roof/  but  is  applied 
to  a  log  or  beam  for  shoring  up  an  old  wall  (see  the 
Commentator's  remarks,  CuUav.  p  321). 

There  is  a  passage  in  J&taka,  ii.  No.  283,  that  throws  some 
light  upon  kulahka : — 

**  Attano  thitatth&nassa  purato  ekam  parimandalam  ftv&tam 
khanipesi,  pacchato  ekam  kullaka'a&nthiLn^m  anupubbanin- 
Bam  pabbh&rasadisam  "  (p.  406),  "  gantv&  Aru/^Ara-mukhassa 
tiriyam  "  (p.  408). 

There  is  a  variant  reading  kulka,  ?  kulaka. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  J&taka,  kullaka  answers  to  bhitti 
*a  buttress.'     It  is  also  called  dvdta  *  (p.  407,  1.  24). 

Kullaka  I  take  to  be  for  kHlaka\  cf.  8k.  kiila  *  slope,  bank ' ; 
kkiaka  *  bank,  dike,  shore.' 

The  Eng.  dike  means  '  trench,  embankment,'  and  is  the 
•ame  as  ditch  (cf.  Ger.  ieich  '  a  pond ').     The  Ditch  at  New- 

^  i.e  difdta-tvfa  (see  Jat.  iii.  p.  508). 
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market  is  an  erabankment.     Iq  Middle  Eaglish  dtlce  i& 
to  translate  Hjiehinca  (see  Hampole's  Paalter). 

KOLAPA. 

This  word  occurs  in  J^t.  liL  p.  495,  in  reference  to  a 
full  of  holes,  sapless  and  dr>%  **  mkkho  khAnumatto  h 
chkklAvacehiihio  vate  paharante  "  {lb.  pp.  491,  490 J. 

The  Cora,  explains   it  thus:    " ko/upe  ti  vate   paharan 

&kotita  saddam  viya  muncamlne  niss^re''  (see  Milinda  Pa 

p.  151). 

GIRIBBAJA. 


■an 

1 


■^ 


Dr.  Oldenherf^  translates  (jinblnfja  by  'dwellings  in  t 
raountain'  (Dipavaihaa,  siii.  16).  It  seems  to  mean,  hoi 
ever,  *a  hill-nm,  a  cattle-run  on  the  hills/  cf,  '^ekasid^ 
yeva  gnhhaje  pannasalam  noiipetv^  v4sam  kappesi  "  (Jat,  i 
p.  479),  "he  made  a  hermitage  right  upon  the  *  hill-run/  ai 
dwelt  there."  "Gtrilfbffjmeum'dne  vih^si,"  etc.  {lb.  p.  47 
1.  3),  In  1.  5,  ^Uiiribhajam  pavesetv^**  refers  to  the  eiikd  that  a 
made  to  turn  into  the  hilUruna  and  graze  there*  In  line 
'*  giribbujadvare  atthasi "  must  refer  to  the  entrance  of 
pens  on  the 'runs/  Cf.  t^aja  *a  pen'  (Dh.  p.  238,  L  9),  t(\}a 
rdm  (Ik  p.  2^38,  I  15}.  Cf.  JlanUhi  rrfi/n,  'a  village 
etation  of  cowherds  ;  '  Hindi  vraj({f  *  a  cow-pen.*  ^ 

CATUKKA. 

**  Caiiikke    ealukle    paharan ta  •  .  .  Bisam   assa    chindil 
sariram  sMe  utlasetha*'  (Jat.  i»  p.  326). 

"  Caiitkke  {catukke)  ka^ahi  ta}ente'*  (J4L  ii.  p.  123;  see  J 
iii,  p.  41). 

Ciiiukka   *a   collection  or  set  of  four   things.*      Child) 
gives  only  one  quotation  for  its  use  in  this  sense:  **sab 
mfnkkam  nim'  assa  dapesi"  (Dh.  292)  'he  caused  all  the  fol 
kinds  of  things  to  be  given  him,*  viz.  four  elephants,  foj 
horses,  four  thousand  pence,  four  women,  four  slaves,  §^ 
best  vilhiges,  etc.     See  Cullav.  4.  6. 

In  J4t.  iii,  p.  44,  428,  429,  wcfind  **sabba*r«/«H'<i-yaana": 

^  Cf .  Scotch  *  ahoep-rtfi^*,'  a  shet^p-rnn  ;  Mid.  Eog.  lai/Ke^  rake 
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'all  the  four  kinds  of  sacrifices/  viz.  four  elephants,  four 
horses,  four  bulls,  and  four  men ;  and  in  J&t.  iii.  p.  44  we 
have  sahhsL'Catukkena  yajitvi  =  *  offering  a  sacrifice  of  all  the 
four  kinds.' 

Instead  of  using  sabba  catukka,  *  all  the  four  sets  of  things ' 
could  be  expressed  by  the  repetition  of  catukka,  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  above,  so  that  catukke  catukke  tdleti  or  caf^  caf 
paharaH  signifies  '  to  strike  all  the  four  sets  of  blows,'  i,e. 
to  administer  all  the  four  kinds  of  punishments  inflicted  upon 
malefactors.  The  question  is,  what  are  they  P  Fortunately 
they  are  not  unknown.  A  full  list  is  contained  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Anguttara  NiksLya,  II.  i.  i.  and  in  the  Milinda 
Panha,  p.  197.  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used  to 
denote  these  punishments,  see  Ang.  Nik.  pp.  113,  114.^ 

The  term  khdrdpatacchika  may  be  connected  with  the  Sk. 
hhdraya  *  to  torment,'  by  means  of  kah&ra  or  corrosive  sub- 
stances. 

ClLETI. 

Childers  has  no  instance  of  c&leti  in  the  sense  of  '  to  sift.' 
See  Mahivagga,  vi.  10, 1,  and  cf.  Mar&tht  ^idbMlf  '  to  sift ; ' 
^195^T  *  a  sieve,  strainer.' 

Carati,  *  to  graze.'  See  J&t.  iii.  p.  479 ;  Mah&vam,  p.  22, 
1. 9.  Cf.  M&rathi  ^^of,  'to  graze ;'  '^^IJ,  5^<^<|ll|,  *  pasture, 
grazing.' 

CHADAYATI. 

This  form  occurs  in  JsLt.  iii.  p.  144,  and  is  explained  by 
pinetiy  toaeti.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  root  chad  ( Vedic)  — 
chand  *  to  please.' 

TATTAKA. 

This  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  J&takas  in  the  sense  of 
*dish,'  or  *  bowl  for  containing  food.'  There  seems  to  be  no 
corresponding  form  in  Sanskrit.     It  may  be  connected  with 

'  In  the  erakavatiikm  and  eirakavdsika  punishments  strips  of  skin  were  cut  off 
the  back  (cf.  Psalm  cxzix.  3 :  and  see  ^otes  and  Queiies,  No.  251,  p.  3G8, 
UcUlSih,  18S4). 
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the  Mar^thi  iasfa  '  a  metal  vessel  to  hold  wat^r,  an  ewer/ 
See  Dham.  p.  356 ;  J  at.  iii.  pp,  97,  638. 

TAMATAGGA. 

**  Te  hi  keci  Anaoda  etarahi  t&  maraam  \k  aecayena 
attadip^  ,  .  .  tamatagge  me  te  Auanda  bliikkhu  bhavissati  " 
(Parinibbana-Sutta,  p.  23). 

Buddha gliosa  Bays  iamafafjge*  la  famaggc,  the  t  in  the 
middle  being  euphonic,  and  renders  it  'the  most  pre-eminent^ 
the  very  ebief.*  Prof,  Rhys  Davids,  in  hia  translation  of 
this  Sutta,  has  adopted  the  explanation  of  the  commentator, 
and  translates  '  the  very  topmost  height/ 

Tamm  here  means  *  darkness/  *>.  mental  darkness,  one  of 
the  five  avijj&s  in  the  S^nkhya  philosophy ;  tama-t-aggt 
must  therefore  mean  *  at  the  extremity  of  the  darkness, 
beyond  the  region  of  darkness/  t.^.  in  '  the  light/  in 
NirvUna,  cf,  bhamgge  *at  the  end  of  existence,  in  Nirvana':  of, 
'*Iniehi  kho  mabaraja  sattahi  bojjhangaratanehi  patiniandito 
bbikkhu  eabbain  tamam  abhibhuyya  eadevukaiii  lokarn  obha- 
aeti/'  etc»  (Miliuda-Panba,  p.  340), 

We  find  in  Sanskrit  tanifih  pare,  answering  to  fama-f-figge : 
'*  Sa  hi  devah  parara  jyotis  tamaft  pdre^^  (Kumara  8am- 
bhava,  ii.  58), 

For  that  deity  is  the  supreme  luminary  existing  at  the 
extreraify  of  darkness  (beyond  the  region  of  tamat*},  Le,  in 
the  region  of  light, 

TAMATI. 

Childcrs  has  not  registered  the  ^  tarn  '  to  choke,  suffocate,* 
but  we  find  in  the  Suttavibbanga,  i.  p.  84,  uitanfo,  with  the 
various  readings  ruttanto^  uttamanto  {IK  p.  272). 

"  So  bhikkhu  uttanto  anass/isako  kHum  akasi "  {Suttav, 
P&r,  iii.  5,  22)  :  '*  That  bhikkhu,  becoming  suficcated  and 
unable  to  get  his  breath,  (through  his  brethren  tickling  him) 
died/' 

THASOTU^. 

"  Tail  ca  uppativlLniyan  ti  |  tail  ca  pana  dhammum  anivatti* 
tabhavivahom  niyyanikam  ahhikkantal^ya  ihmotujana-^\^' 
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aamanoharabh^yena  (Htc)  avasecaniyam  (fiw)  asecakam  (sic) 
iotiittakam  pakatiya  Va  mah&va8li.ni  tato  eva  ojavantum  |  " 
(Theri-0^t\ia.  p.  181). 

At  firat  sight  thd^ofu  appears  to  be  a  blunder  for  phimfio, 
but  probably  the  original  reading  was  thiUmso  tti,  etc.  *  truly, 
inleed*;  so  that  instead  of /A4fo J? wy(Ji*(f,  we  raust  read  ihdnmo 


The  CJoraraentary  explains  mecanaka^  (Theri-Gatha,  v,  55) 
br  aninittaka  (see  my  note  on  dsevakaUam,  in  the  Anguttara 
.Mt  i.  p,  102). 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passtig'e  in  the  Suttavibhanga, 
•wi.  p.  271,  where  asfcanaka  h  explained  by  mi^vUaka^  ahho* 
kimi  and  pdfekka,  none  of  which  words  are  in  Childers  ;  nor 
bas  he  any  mention  of  upmecana  (cf.  maipHitpaaecaHa)  in  Sutta- 
tihhanga  Sekkhiya,  69,  p.  204.  See  also  Cullavaggu,  v.  19  ; 
Tbera-Gathi,  v.  842,  p.  80;  Jit.  ii.  p.  422;  Jit  iii.  pp.  29, 
a2, 144,  516. 

DANPA-YUDDHA.    PATTALHAKA. 

There  is  a  reference  to  these  terms,  which  occur  in  the 
Bmhtaa-jala-Sutta,  p.  9  ;  in  Jat  iii.  p.  541,  vv.  112,  113: 
*'dm»phi  f/udfi/tam  pi  samajjamajjhe,"  is  explained  in  the  Com. 
b?  (iandntjHddha. 

MiUim  4//i/7X*<?«fl^dhauua-mapaka-karamam,  See  Sutta- 
vibhuhga,  I.  xiii.  1.  2. 


DISO-DISAM, 

It  is  well  known  that  dvi^  as  well  as  ava^  becomes  o  (see 
Ed,  Muller's  VkW  Gr.  p.  12).  le  diso  disain,  in  Dr.  Olden- 
berg's  edition  of  the  Thera-GathiL  (p.  63,  vv.  615,  616),  a  reh'c 
«f  the  Sk.  corresponding  phrase  where  diso  is  the  ablative 
<^fl^  or  is  it  the  same  as  dhdcidiaamt  which  we  find  in  the 
Miliada  Paoha,  pp.  259,  260  ?  ^    Pdli  has  no  instances  of  an 


^  8c«  MHinda  Pailha,  p.  405  ;  Suttav.  Par.  iii.  L  3. 

*  SlUnt  TiJeptinAiii  settbam  yen*  vati  di*o  disarp. — (Thera-GRtha.^  v.  616.) 

SllAoi  •••ttiio  ativaho  v«nft  rati  rittto  dimn^. — (Ih.  v.  616). 

[ftdakani)  addbam-adJio  di*dvidimn*  gacckati.— (MiL  l^aiTbii^  pp,  259,  2U0.) 

Ml.  Timu.  1895^.  $ 
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ablative  case  in  -o  answering  to  Sk.  -a«,  except  -to  {='tds), 
and,  moreover,  it  usually  treats  dtsd  as  a  fem.  noun  in  -d,  of, 
dUdtidkd  with  Sk.  disodisas,  Mil.  Panha,  p.  398  (see  al^ 
p,  251),  Sk.  (Uhmudha  with  Plili  dkdmulha;  and  Sk.  aparm- 
par  am  with  1*^1  i  fipardparam, 

I   think  we   must,  with  Prof»  FauebdU,  writ©   disodkan 
(JkL  ill.  p.  491)  as  one  word.* 


DHAMMAStJDHAMMATA, 

For  this  compound  see  Thera-Gathai,  vv.  24,  286,  479- 

Is  the  reading  dhamniem   dhammaid^   Jftt.    i.   p.  325,   a 

mistake,   or    a    various    reading    for    dhammmudhammaid  f 

{iiU  I  pp.  4G1,  462;  Jat.  ii.  pp.  159.) 


NIKHADANA, 


In  the  passage  from  Jlltaka,  ii.  p.  405,  quoted  in  illnstratioii 
of  Kdimutta,  '  vdm-pharmmi  khddmm-mufjgare*  is  wrongly 
printed  for  tdm-pharasu-nikhddana-muggare^  where  nikhd' 
dana  must  be  '  a  chisel.'  It  occurs  in  the  Suttavibhanga,  L 
P^r.  iv.  L  3,  Sangh.  vi,  L  1,  The  translators  of  the  Vinaya 
Texts  render  it  by  *  spade '  (Cullav.  vi.  15,  2). 

For  mkhddanie  in  the  Aug.  Nik.  p.  113,  1.  3  from  bottom, 
read  nikMdanena* 


NIDDHUNIYA. 


>ttom. 


This  term  is   given  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  makkha 
{Puggala-Pannatti,  p,    18).     la  it  from  the  root  dhran,  '| 
cover,*  meanmg  *  concealment/  'hypocrisy'? 


NIMIIfATI. 


J 


N'iminatty  not  in  Childers,  signifies  'to  barter/  from  the 
^me;  uimirnkme  (J4t.  ii.  p.  369);  nimifiet/t/a  (Jat,  iii.  pp. 
63,  222)  ;  nimini  {=parivaUe^i),  Jat.  iii.  p,  63,  is  written 
niminni  {lb,  p.  221). 


^  We  find  diiddtMrn  in  a  foot-note. 
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PAKKATTHAPETVA. 

Uddkam  pakkaiihdpeivd  '  having  caused  the  water  to  boil ' 
(Jit.  i.  p.  472).  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read  pakkatthdpetvd. 
Prof  Fausboll  gives,  in  a  foot-note,  the  variant  reading 
pakkutthdpetrd.  There  is  authority  iorpakkutth^  and  pakkatth"^ 
(pakuth).  Cf.  pakkatthate  khiraamim^ * ia  boiling  milk' 
(Telakat&hag&th&,  p.  53,  last  line),  pakkatthitatele  (Dham. 
p.  178).  In  the  Therl-GAthi  kuthita  is  explained  hy  pakku- 
thita  (see  v.  504),  pakkuihite  udake  (lb.  p.  182). 

Childers  has  no  examples  either  of  the  simple  use  of 
)lkvath  or  of  its  compounds  See  Dr.  E.  Miiller's  Pftli  Gr. 
p.  41 ;  Vinaya  Texts,  ii.  p.  57 ;  Suttavibhanga,  i.  P&r. 
i?.  9.  4. 

PANCANGULIKA. 

This  curious  word  occurs  several  times  in  connection  with 
tree- worship,  and  is  rendered  by  Childers  *  a  measure  of  five 
fingers'  breadth/  Prof.  Fausboll  translates  gandha'pancah- 
guHka  (Jftt.  ii.  p.  104)  by  'five  finger-lengths  of  scent.' 
See  J&t.  iii.  p.  23,  where  it  occurs  again.  In  J&t.  iii.  p.  160, 
we  have  the  very  curious  compound  iohitapancahgulikdni, 
ie.  'blood — ^pancahgulikas '  made  of  the  human  viscera 
(antavatti).  At  the  "  Feast  of  the  Dead,"  a  goat  brought 
to  be  sacrificed  is  washed  and  ornamented  about  its  neck 
with  a  paftcangulika,  which  Prof.  Ehys  Davids  calls  'a 
measure  of  com'  (see  J&t.  i.  No.  18,  and  Eng.  Trans,  p. 
227).  In  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  vol. 
ii.  p.  171,  we  read  that  "  Cows  and  bulls  are  washed  and  fed 
with  part  of  an  oblation  first  ofiered  to  Indra ;  being  also 
painted  and  adorned  with  leafy  and  flowery  chaplets." 

Professor  Senart  points  out  the  use  of  pancahgula  in  the 
Xahdtastu  (p.  269,  1.  14 ;  note  p.  579),  and  thinks  that  it 
was  some  kind  of  ornament,  and  this  view  must  be  correct. 
Bat  what  kind  of  ornament  was  it  ?  It  was  probably  com- 
posed of  shoots  or  sprouts  of  five  fiuger-lengths,  artificially 
scented,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hand,  and  hung  round 
wme  object  of  worship. 
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Til rn our  (Miiliav,  p.   193)  translntes  paJid^  by  '  ornamen 
radi tiling  like  t!ie  five  fingers/     8ee  Cullavagga,  v,  18^  1. 

The  Hindus  appear  to  have  made  decorations  or  ornaroenta 
of  this  kind.  "  The  Vi/mkitra  is  what  is  known  in  Mar^tht, 
at  least  in  Konkan,  by  the  name  t(gmana,  or  rttjarmia^ 
^young  sprouts  of  corn/  generally  of  rice  or  wheat,  artificial!? 
grown  under  shade  and  watered  with  any  dye  that  the  young 
blades  are  required  to  take.  The  blades  asaunne  the  desired 
colour,  and  after  they  grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches, 
they  are  put  by  the  women  in  their  hair,  like  flowers.  It  ia 
also  known  by  the  name  of  snravara^  or  dhmiffa.  On  the 
dasara  holiday  it  ia  worn  by  men  of  the  lower  classes  on  their 
turbans  "  (Raghuvarasa,  ed.  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  pt.  li.  pp.  58^i 
59). 

Could  the  original  expression  have  been  pancahhurika  '  thft 
collection  or  aggregate  of  the  five  sprouts/  corrupted  to 
pancangiirika,  and  then  to  pamahgulika  f 

PATINASIKA,  PATISISAKA. 

These  words  are  not  in  Childers;  the  first  means  'a  falsd^ 
nose  *  {Jat.  i,  p.  455),  the  second  '  a  false  top-knot/ 

Paiistsakam  paiimuficiftd  (J^t  ii-  p.  197  ;  Milinda  Panha, 
p.  90). 

PATIMANETI. 

Navam  paihndtiento,  *  waiting  for  {looking  out  for)  a  ship 
(Jit,  ii.  p.  423).  See  J&t,  i.  258  ;  Cullavagga,  vi.  13,  2 
Suttavibhahga  P^r.  iii.  5,  4 ;  Bhikkhunivibhaiiga  P^r.  i.  1, 

"We  have  no  use  of  ^man  with  prati  in  this  sense  iql 
Sanskrit,  but  P&li  has  numerous  example-s  of  forms  and 
meanings  not  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit,  Childers  has  not:! 
registered  the  meaning  of  tdharati  that  belongs  to  panAmefu 
See  J^t.  ii.  p.  28 ;  Tbera-Gltha,  ii.  53,  59  ;  Suttavibhanga 
P4r,  iii.  5,  4. 

PABIPATETI. 

Childers  has  no  example  of  the  causal  of  paripdtati  ; 
8ee   J4t.   ii.    p.    208,   and    Jlilinda-Panha,   p.    367,   wher 
paripdfit/anto^z*  being  attacked/ 
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PALIPA. 


Tlis  word  occurs  in  three  passages  in  our  printed  texts, 

(1)  "Uttmn^  pankii  palipd,   patilti  parivitjjitd '^    (Thera- 
Gaibi,  V,  89jV 

(2)  •*Latthi-hattho  pure  flgim  so  dAni  raigaluddako 
is^yu  palipd  gLortk  n^sakkhim  param  eta^e"  (Ther!- 

Gkthk,  V.  291). 
The  Com*   explains  palipd.  by  *  kamapafikato   ditthipan- 
lato  ca/ 

(3)  "  Panko  ca  \ikm^  palipd  ca  naraa  "  (J&t.  iii.  p,  241). 
The  Com.  explains  pa/ipa  by  *  raarsh,  quagmire/ 

'^Pafipo  vuccati  mahftkaddamo  yamlii  higg4  sfikara- 
ffiigadiyo  pi  sihdpi  varan^pi  attauain  uddbaritvii  gautum 
HA  sakkonti,"  etc, 

bk.  Las  no  form  corresponding  to  paiipa.  It  has,  however, 
^/nWd  ==  Pali  pallain  in  the  sense  of  *  pond,  pool/  which 
niiiat  be  a  derivative  of  a  simpler  paka  (not  found  in  the  Sk. 
Kdiouaries),  to  be  compared  with  Greek  mfkos  {—iraXFo^) 
'stkhcii^^  Lat<  pains  (cf,  Sk.  pakda^  palila  *mud,  mire/  Ir. 
M  '  mud»*  whence  Eng.  *  pool '), 

In  Piili  such  a  form  as  paka  would  become  palhi  or  palum 
^t p(iUca  (cf.  PMi  beiuva,  beila  with  Sk.  hatha  and  hilva), 
^  in  Pilli  often  occurs  as  the  representative  of  a  Sk.  ty ;  as 
P^ilapa^  ehdpa=Sk.  paldm^  ^dm;  so  a  Sk.  paiai  would  in 
i'ali  become  palipa. 

The  curious  form  pali-paiha  (Dh,  73,  432)  *  a  miry  road, 
igh,    quagmire/    is    by    Childers    referred    to   Bk.    pari' 

^tha;  but  PAii  has  pan-ptintha  in  the  sense  of  'obstacle, 
ianger,'  so  that  the  first  element  in  palipaiha  is  not//rtr/,  but 
Min  the  sense  of  'muddy,  miry/  The  Scholiast  says  that 
[f^lipat/ia  metaphorically  denotes  '  lust '  and  the  other  kkntts^ 
*n<l  thus  correspondjs  closely  to  the  sense  of  palipa  in  the 
piiMgee  already  quoted. 

The  root-meaning  of  pal  seems  to  be  *  grey,  hoary/  cf. 
St  palita  '  grey/  paldgni  '  bile  *  (lit.  '  black-fire/  jjielanclfdlia), 
i^l-k'til^llmdipalakni  'an  old  woman  /  Gr.  TreXXo?;  Lat.  j?«/&o. 
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PlTiyAMA:^A,  CIKKKASSANTA,  ACAMAYAMANA. 

*'Dittliapubbo  pana  tayli  mah^r^ja  koci  ahin&  dattho  manta- 
padena  visarTi  patiyarnSno  visam  cikkhasaanto  uddbatn-adho 
icayamano  "  (Milinda-Pailha,  p,  152). 

Of  the  three  participles  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  the 
editor  says  he  **  can  make  nothin*^.'* 

(1)  But  Diay  not  pdHyamdna  be  referred  to  the  y/pat 
*  to  remove,'  meaning  in  the  causative  '  to  expel,  eradicate ' 
(cf.  the  use  of  Akaddhati^  Jat.  iii,  p.  297)  ;  or  can  it  be 
referred  to  the  causal  of  pra  +  af  'to  cause  to  g-o  forth,  to 
expel '  ? 

The  old  Sinhalese  version  renders  it  by  hmwana  ladddica, 

(2)  ClhhhasHnnia  must,  I  venture  to  thinks  be  referred  to 
^kshar  ^to  ooze  out/  and  here  signities  *  causing  to  ooze  out.* 

The  Old  Sinhalese  version  has  mnhin  dimaim  ladddtcu::^ 
'causing  to  run  out  softly.* 

(3)  Acamm/amdfifjf  if  the  reading  is  correct,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  ^canif  'to  rinse/  with  the  causal  sense  of  *  to  wash 
out,  purge,  cleanse/ 

Dr.  Trenckner  remarks  that  jjaccdc/im^  and  deanf  mean  *  to 
resorb/  and  must  belong  to  y/emn^  though  we  find  them 
written  pmevArant  and  Amuf.  Here  perhaps  we  ought  to 
read  dratnaf/amdna^  the  cans,  part,  of  Avajyf, 

The  Sinhalese  version  does  uot  help  us  in  ita  substitution 
of  *  tfimana  iadddwa/  unless  it  means  *  washing  out/  instead 
of  *  wetting '  or  *  moistening/ 

The  general  sense  of  the  passage  quoted  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  make  out,  if  we  recollect  that  there  were  three 
ways  of  treating  a  person  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake: 
(1)  by  causing  the  oifending  reptile  to  extract  or  '  resorb ' 
the  poison  J  (2)  by  muttering  spells;  (3)  by  the  use  of 
drugs  as  emetics  or  purgatives. 

We  find  some  reference  to  these  methods  in  Jat.  i.  p.  311  j 
lii.  p,  297 ;  Milinda  Paiiha,  p.  150. 

In  the  first  reference  paeedetmrnfi  (text  lias  pacedramatt)  is 
explained  by  km/tPfatif  and  in  tlie  second  dcamdmi  is  equiva- 
lent to  dkaddhdmu 
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The  Milinda  Pafiha  extract  might  be  translated  as  follows : 

"But  Lave  you  over  before  seen,  great  king*  a  man  who 
has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  expelling  the  poison  by  means 
of  a  spell- verse,  causing  the  poison  to  ooze  out,  and  [by 
metQs  of  drugs]  purging  himself  upwards  and  downwards." 

I  now  give  the  corresponding  passage  from  the  Old  Sifi- 
htime  version,  by  Ilinati- Kunibara-Sumangala-Unnanse  ; 
(p.  191  of  the  1877  Colombo  edition) : 

" Maharaj^neni  wisa  winasa  karana  hawu  mantra  pada- 
Takin,  wisa  iHMwami  ladddim,  wisa  aanhin  dmcana  iadtidttu, 
ri^  urddhadbo  bhAyayehi  ausadha  jalayena  temana  hdtMwii 
Bayiiku  wisin  dasta  karana  laddawu  kisiwik  topa  wisin 
di]ai&  ladde  dsDji." 

pIlikolika, 

Pm-ailka  is  equivalent  to  aJdhigkfhahi  (Theri-G4th^, 
V.  39o)»  The  commentary  gives  ptljkd  as  the  first  part  of 
the  compound,  but  makes  no  renuirk  upon  the  second  ele- 
meat.  Was  the  original  jilltkdtilJika  or  pilikddiika  from 
plfikn+rema  ?    Cf  8k.  irA'ttiUka  '  a  pimple.' 

Pili  has  pilakd  '  a  boil,  pustule  * ;  but  this  is  the  only 
pMige  whero  pilikd  is  to  be  found.  For  dvi=o  see  Diso- 
dimm  Is  the  Commentary  right  ?  can  the  word  be  referred  to 
pVhkothaka?  Cf.  Hindi  koiha^  Sk.  koiha  *  inflammation  or 
ulceration  at  the  angles  of  the  eyelids,' 

PUNNAGHATA. 

Tliis  term  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  festival  decora- 
tioQfl  (see  J4t.  i.  p.  52;  Eng.  Trans,  p.  66).  Prof,  Rhys 
BlYidfl  renders  it  a  *  well-filled  water-pot.'  It  occurs  again 
ifl  the  Dfpavaihsa,  vi.  65  ;  xiv.  30  :  punnaghafam  suhhmn 
lihnjytf/afttul,  translated  by  Dr.  Oldenberg  as  '  auspicious 
teinining  jars*  (Dham.  p.  149  ;  Mahavamsa,  p.  193).  I  find 
pHnn/tpatfa=pHnm(/kafa  in  the  Pdtimamsa  Jitaka,  iii.  p.  635, 
where  I  have  tranfiloled  it  by  *  the  flowing  bowl,  the  full 
l»ow]/  and  have  added  the  following  note  of  explanation  : 
*'The  fall  bowl  was  a  lucky  omen.     It  sometimes  denoted 
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ft  Ikix  craramed  with  presents  to  be  distributed  at  a  feast" 
(Folklore  Journal  for  Jan.  1885). 

PUPPIIA-CHAPPAEA, 

Affomn  pttppha-rhmjffal'o  (Tliera-Gitli^,  v.  620)*  Pujpha- 
chaddako  *a  flower- seller,  garland  or  nosegay-maker/  Cf. 
Sk.  pmhpalAvft  *a  noaegay-tnuker*' 

Puppha-vhrnftia-kammu  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  *  low  ' 
occupations  in  the  Suttavibharig'H,  ii,  2*  1,  Chaddaka  in 
ripiya'Cbaddaka  has  a  different  signification, 

PONTL 

This  occurs  in  Theri-GAth^,  v.  422.  The  Com.  shows  we 
must  read  poii  'cloth,'  cf.  L.'s  reading,  pothi.  But  ponti 
might  he  a  dialectic  form,  ct\  Mariitht  bontha=^  a  cloth 
thrown  over  the  head  and  body  as  a  cloak/ 

BUBBULAKA. 

"  Vattani-r*iva  kotar'  oliita  majjbe-bubbulakSl  saasaukA  " 
(Theri.Githd,  V.  395). 

The  Commentator  explains  m/ijjh^  by  **akkhidala-majjhethi- 
tajalabubbnlasadisfi.*' 

The  only  meaning  that  is  given  by  Childere  to  buhbuhkd 
is  'bubble.'  Cf*  Sanskrit  ijudbuda^  'pupil  of  the  eye,'  and 
Mar&thi  buiuia,  bubaia,  *  the  eyeball,  the  pupil  and  iris/ 

BHA-KARA,  YA-KARA. 

These   terms   occur   in   the   Suttavibhanga  P4c,  ii.  2.   1 

amongst  the  '  low  *  terms  of  abuse  (him  akkom)  ;  cf. 
Mar^thi  ca-k(hi^  a  cant  term  for  *a  backbiter,*  and  bak- 
b/fttka,  bakhaka  *  gabblhig,  chatt-ering/  hhupakdra  *  the 
whoop  of  monkeys/  b/tokdni,  a  contemptuous  term  for  the 
mouth  or  face  when  distorted  by  bellowing  or  yawning. 
The  term  kutakoiacikd  (P&c,  ii.  2.  1),  another  tenn  of  abuse, 
is  explained  by  the  Commentary  as  a  compound  in  which 
kdfa  =  punm-uimiita,  kotacika  ^  iffhi-nimitta,  cf.  Hindi 
kd(fa=pudaidum  virile  (compare  Tela-kat-g.  verse  79), 
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BHAKUri,    BirAKCJTIKA. 

In  theSuttavibbauga  I,  Satigh  xiii.  1.  3.  We  find  bhdkuHka' 
Uitkutika  *  frowning  severely,'  and  abbhdkuHka  'smiling'  (i.tf, 
'cot  frowning  *)• 

Dr.E.  Miiller  (PAH  Gr.  p,  11)  says  hhdkuti^^^,  hhrukidi 
'eye-brow/  but  in  the  passage  referred  to  it  must  signify 
^ft  froHTi ' ;  cf.  Mar^thi  bhrukiifl  '  a  frown,  contraction  of 
tbe  brows/ 

We  also  find  MnAw^/^Sk.  bhrukuti  in  J^t.  No.  329,  p.  99  : 
"Qleti  kannam  bhaktttim  karoti,*'  sprjken  of  a  monkey  that 
wriggles  it8  enre  and  frowns  in  order  to  frighten  the  young 
princes  in  the  palace  of  Dhanaiijaya. 

Tlie  translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts  have  wrongly  rendered 
"kvayam  abalnbalo  viya  mandumando  viya  bhakutibbaku- 
tiko  viya-'  (Cullav.  i.  13.  3)  :  "Who  is  this  fellow  like  a 
fool  of  fools,  or  like  an  idiot  of  idiots,  or  like  a  simpleton 
of  simplet-ons  ?  "  It  should  be  '*  Who  is  this  follow  (coming 
ilong)  us  if  (he  were)  very  feeble,  us  if  very  sluggish  and  as 
il  frowning  severely  ?'* 

Buddhaghosa  explains  it  by  mhkHfita-mukhatdya ;  he 
seems  to  have  got  this  meaning  out  of  uttmmmtikha.  See 
Eote  on  SmkiUika. 

BHUMISiSA. 

This  word  occurs  in  Dipavamsa,  xv.  26,  and  Dr.  Oldenberg 
tnmsktaA  it  by  '  hill/  In  J4t.  ii.  p.  406  it  seems  to  mean 
lie  highest  point  of  sloping  ground, 

BHENpU  UE  GENDUP 

In  J^taka  iii.  No.  359,  p.  184,  we  find  the  compound 
"ratta-kambala-M/'rt^/w/*  for  which  there  is  the  variant  read- 
JHf  **  nitta-kanibala-^rf /f(/w."  with  which  we  may  compare 
"rutta^kambala-jOww/Vi^  **  (J^t.  i.  No.  12,  p.  149). 

Prof.  Davids  translates,  *a  cimhr  of  (red)  kamak  flowers ' 
(tee  Jit  i.  No.  72,  p.  319).  In  Thera-GAthd,  v.  104,  we  find 
mla-hhenffu  (explained  by  the  commentary  as  *'anekasata* 
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mt/fjitJio^*),  for  which  we  find  the  variant  reading  ^ata-gcndit 
(see  Jat.  ii.  p.  334). 

It  is  quite  possible  in  Sinhalese  MSS.  to  mistake  bhendu 
for  g^'wlfi.  The  question  le,  however,  which  is  the  correct 
reading?  I  am  inelined  to  read  gendtt  in  all  cases,  and  to 
compare  it  with  gedH-ka  *  a  ball/  The  meaning  of  gen/fu  in 
'*ratta-kiimbala-,'7cWw'*  must  be  'a  tuft,tufted  ball/ or  ^cluster,' 
cf.  ilaratlii  genda  *  a  tuft^  head  of  flowers  like  the  globe 
amaranth/  It  also  signifiea  *  a  knob,  a  boss  of  silk  or  silver/ 
and  this  meaning  seema  to  explain  hhmfla  (i.e.  gf'fj<f(()  in 
hhnvht'pihniiiianam  fJat.  i.  No.  93,  p.  386). 

Cf.  Sinhalese  gedi  *a  bull/  and  gedigS  *an  ornamental  arch.' 

MAMSASIJLA, 

Matmasdh  occurs  in  the  Sasa-Jat^ka,  In  my  translation 
of  it,^  I  have,  in  following  Childers,  wrongly  translated  it  b)^^ 
'spit'  instead  of  *a  bit  of  roasted  meat,'  corresponding  to 
Sk,  8uJf/amdmm  'roasted  meat'  (see  Jilt.  iii.  p,  220,  11.  13, 
15,  16). 

Sitia  means  a  stake,  the  impaling  stake,  also  a  skewer,  spit, 
but  it  also  represents  a  form  suila  ^  Sk,  mit^a  (see  J^t.  iii. 
p,  220,  L  16).  In  iact,  Pali  ^ula  represents  English  stake 
and  steak,     fcso  P41i  muhi  stands  for  Sk.  jnula  and  mulga. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Childers  omits  the  very  common 
phrase  mk  itffd^cti  *  to  impale'  (J^t.  i.  pp.  326,  499»  600), 

Fausboll  has  mule  dvunitrd  (J,  iii,  p,  35,  1.  11),  for  which 
"we  ought  to  read  {mfubfiMfi}  sale  .  .  .  dn/«i/r(i,  corresponding 
to  appenii  nimbdsufmmim  (Jat,  iii,  p.  34,  1.  26). 

MARUMBA. 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  term  see  Mab^vamsa, 
Pi  169,  L  8  J  Dtpavamsa,  xix.  2.  Dr.  Oldenberg  says,  "I 
cannot  define  the  exact  meaning  of  marumba.  Turuour 
tranylates  this  word  by  *i license/  which  is  decidedly  wrong. 
To   me  it   seems    to  mean  something  like  *  gravel.'  *'      It 

^  FoikloTO  Journal  for  Not,  1884 
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generally  occurs  in  combination  with  pdsdna,  mkkhara  and 
kthak  (Suttavibhanga  ii.  P&c.  x.  1. 1).  In  the  Milinda-Panha, 
p.  197,^  we  find  khara  ^  sharp '  ^  applied  to  marumha.  It  may 
be  compared  with  Mar&thi  muruma  *  a  kiad  of  fissile  stone ' ; 
Hindi  murama  '  a  kind  of  gravelly  soil.* 

MTJOCHATI,    MUOCHETI. 

Childers  quotes  muceati  in  the  sense  of  *  to  curdle,'  under 
muhcaii  (y/tnuc)^  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  mucchati^ 
from  the  y/murech.  He  has  no  example  of  \/  mncch^  in  the 
•ense  of '  to  tune.'     cf.  vlnam  mucchetvdf  Jit.  iii.  p.  188. 

Cf.  "  Miisilavin&v&dako  pi  vinam  uttama-mucchan&ya  muc^ 
cUttd  v4desi "  (iat.  ii.  p.  249, 11.  2,  7,  13). 

"Vinam  muccheti"  (J&t.  iii.  p.  188). 

MUTTHASSATI. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Dictionary  Childers,  influenced 
DO  doubt  by  the  use  of  the  root  muh  and  its  derivatives, 
made  muttha  to  be  another  form  for  mulha  or  muddha.  In 
the  additional  matter  appended  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Dictionary  he  refers  it,  on  account  of  pamutfha,  to  the  root 
mttth. 

The  translators  of  the  Yinaya  Texts,  Mah&vagga,  x.  3,  in 
a  note  on  pari-muttha  (bewildered),  also  lend  their  support  to 
this  etymology  of  muttha  (though  Sk.  parimush  usually  means 
'to  steal '),  and  refer  to  the  Sanskrit  mmhitdsmriti  in  £ath&- 
Sarit-S&gara,  66  :— 

"Atha  'ekad&  'anftp&syaiva  samdhiyam  askh&lit&^ghrikah 
aa  aoshay&pa  Nalah  p&na-madena  mu^Ai^a-smritih,"  Le,  '  Nala 
lost  his  senses  through  drunkenness  and  forgot  to  say  his 
eTenmg-prayer  and  to  wash  his  hands.' 

But  P&li,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  printed  texts, 
does  not  use  tnutthassati  in  this  sense. 

^  In  tbii  passage  dvaffa  s  *  whirlpools/  gapgeUaka  *  eddies,'  vaiika  *  bends, 
endings ' ;  ^t  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  cadika.  One  MS.  has  vadika,  but 
OBfht  we  not  to  read  v^lika  *  surges '  P 

'  Is  this  an  error  for  kafhaia  P 
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part  a  higher  meaning  than 


Buddliiat  phraseology  had  acquired  for  the 

senses  *  or  *  iti voluntary  con- 
sciousnesa/  and  denoted  •■  attention/  that  was  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  as  seen  in  such  phrases  as  kaijfigald  mfi^ 
*  meditation  on  the  hody/  mtmma-mitim  bMrefi^'  to  dwell 
on  the  thought  of  death,'  fsati-paf(/tdtia=^*  earnest  meditation,' 
saii'8d mpffjah m  =  *  m i n d  fu  1  n ess  and  t h ough t f u  1  ue ss /  In  fact 
the  use  of  the  English  mi  ml  in  the  sense  of  *to  remember/ 
and  *  to  attend/  suggests  *  mindful  *  and  *  mindfulness  '  as  fit 
renderings  of  sata  and  safi  (in  sato  samptfjamw,  maTwicca 
mnfifjA),  Matthamfjftf  '  inattentive,  unmindful/  is  opposed 
to  iqjaHhamti  (in  the  Sallekha-Sntta),  *  attentive,  mindful/ 
just  as  miiffhd  sail  (Thera-Gath^,  v.  98,  99)  is  opposed  to 
upfffjjiu  nftlL  **  Sitihn  pattli4petum  *'^'to  fix  the  attention/ 
The  correet  exprest>ion  in  Pali  for  *  to  lose  one*s  senses 
through  drink/  is  rmtMtt  Itott,  and  rimmibhUta  =.  Sanskrit 
tnmhita'mnrttL  J 

(1)  ''Ap^tabhayuttakani  ^iv\i\kri8anTiihhnid  satim  patthSi- 
petmn  aaakkouti"  (J^t.  i.  pp,  362;  see  limmn  hottii^  lb- 
p.  361 ;  visaFiM  kattd,  lb.  p.  2t}9).  ■ 

(2)  **  Yatha  hhaiidam  gohetva  madhum  pivanto  risaftJ/hia 
hutv^  sisam  ukkhipitura  on  sukkonti"  (Theni-GS.thii,  p*  181). 

*'  Sftfiift  puccopattbapetum  asakkonto  "  is  used  of  a  person 
who,  through  grief  on  account  erf  loss  of  wealth,  is  unable  to 
have  command  over  his  feelings  (Jit.  i.  p,  353) • 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  mutt  ha  might  be  another  form 
of  mucckifUt  from  the  root  nturcc/t^  just  as  we  find  umiia  for 
ucvhita^^ucchnta^  and  iffka=iirckfta.  Now  a  form  mits^sati 
does  actually  occur  in  Cullavagga,  x,  S,  in  connection  with 
the  feminine  mntfhamaiinl,^  ibr  which  we  find  a  variant 
reading  mut/kaii  (see  Cullavagga,  p.  327),  which  shows  that 
there  existed  some  confusion  between  the  two  forms. 

The   reading  pammutjha    (Dliammapada,    pp,    247,    248 ; 


UpnlaviiTina  bad  suili  uu  im retentive  memory  that  slie   forgot 
thouj^'b  it  wrtA  frt'4ueDtly  rt'|>(.*ated  to  her. 

Ill  tUu  Maljuvjigga  we  End  mti^^pullapuUo  applied  to  one  who  had  regained 
full  pus»u£siDU  cri  Mh  lacultieji. 


the  VmAjlj^H 
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Jk,  iii\   511  ^)    seoras    to   be   an    ortliographical   error    for 

Mmvfttha,     Dr.  Oklenberg  alwuya  prints  mmmnftha^  with 

the  variant  reading  pa mttft ha  (Suttavibliafiga  i.  P^c.  i.  2.  6; 

and  pp.  165,  275). 
In  the  Puggala  Panfiatti,  pp.  21,  25|  we  find,  as  a  synonym 

of  jw/i,  the  term  sammmsanfilu^  which  must  be  referred  to 

a  Pili  verb  mmsafi,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  doea 

occur.     See  Sutta  Nipata,  iv.  7.  2. 
On  looking  over  the  Dh^tu-mafijiisa  I  find  mttfi  Ho  steal,* 

mimtis  *  to  wander  [in  mind]  *  explained  by  mmmofte  (of  sati- 
jBjnwio*/!,^  Milindu-Piinba,  p.  266;  Sept  Suttas  P^lis,  p»  248; 
ttggala  Paiiriatti,  iii,  7),  mu/Avimhe, 

This  V  'WM*  *to  wander,  to  be  bewildered,*  must,  we 
Bture  to  think,  be  referred  to  Sk.  mrM  vergeasen  vernach- 
iigen,   sich   aus   dem   sinne  schlagen  (B.  and  R.).      Sk. 

mrithd  becomes  in  Pali  miiHdt  so  that  there  m  no  difEculty  in 
(pird  to  the  regularity  of  itj^  form.  In  Prakrit  we  find 
nhttmi,  pamhuftha;  painhuttha^  (RAvanavaha,  6.  12.),  which 

Dt,  E.  Miiller,  following  P.  Goldachmidt,  refers  to  ^/mirkh 

\m  Or.  pp.  57,  58). 


HINDI. 

"  Plnavattapabitauggat4  ubho  sohhafce    eu   thanakft  pure 
mama 
Te  rindi  va  larabante  'nodakH  "  (Theri-G4tha,  v*  265). 

The  editor  says,  "I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  correct 
wading/'  Dn  Pischel  has  laid  his  readers  under  great 
obligations  by  his  liberal  quotations  from  the  Commentary, 
tiihoui  which  no  emendations  could  be  attempted, 

Tbe  Comment  explains  te  rituH  as  follows  : — 

**Tkerifi^  ra  iampanfanoduha  H  \  te  ubho  pi  me  thani 
Miudaki  galitajallt  ve^^dandake  thapitam  udakabhasma  viya 
Wbanti," 


;-note  gives  tlie  reading  p^tmu^hti, 

mmoha  in  this  sense  (Puggala  PuMattt,  p.  21) 


J  A  foot- 

•  Cf.  *0mHwha  i„ ^  ^,  -oq- ^-i  f*  -* 

>  Id  KAt.  xi.  68,  iv.  42,  it  is  glowed  hy  pmmmhitii, 
«  XMb  M«ins  a  mie;pdling  for  U  riti,  i.e.  U  riut 
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The  various  readings  for  te  rindl  are  therUi,  thenti,  therindi^ 
t€nmb\  thenhi^  from  which  we  might  construct  the  readable 
ie  ritf  iva  lambante^  etc. 

But  te  riittva  is  for  te  nffd  /m,  a  long  vowel  being  elided 
before  f'm.  Cf.  md  jxtit^jjUt  for  mA  palujje  iti  (Mahaparinib- 
bana-Sutta,  p.  36;  seeChildera,  ''OnSandhiioPWi/'  105.  15). 

Ritta  of  course  refers  to  thanakd,  and  means  '  empty»  dry/ 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  comment,  which  describes  the 
breaats  of  the  Therl  as  containing  no  moisture,  and  hanging 
like  dry  water-bags  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo-stick  {-hhasmd 
in  the  Com.  is  a  blunder  for  -bhadrd), 

mtifi  and  rittaka  are  common  terms  for  *  empty '  from  the 
root  rinc  (not  in  Childers).  See  Theri-QStha  i.  93,  p.  183  ; 
Jat.  iii.  p.  492. 

LAKUTA. 

Lakutu  'a  club  *  (Milinda-Pafiha,  pp,  367,  368) ;  c£  Hindi 
hhita  *•  a  stick ' ;  Sk.  hguda  \  Pali  lugidu ;  Mardtht  Idkada^ 
Idhkada, 

VAGGULI-VATA. 

See  N'ote  on  Aparsena. 

VtJfffjuH'Vata  seems  to  mean  the  '  swinging-penance/  and 
answers  to  Mardthi  bftgada  *  a  religious  mortification/ 
**  Swinging  by  means  of  a  hook  introduced  under  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  from  a  cross  piece  passing  over  a  post  either 
planted  in  the  ground  or  fixed  on  a  moving  cart." 

VAJJHA. 

Fr7i^7i^-s{lkariyo,  i.e.  ^barren  old  sows'  (J4t.  ii.  p.  406,  1,  5). 
The  more  usual  form  is  taJyha  (J4t.  iii.  p.  426;  Suttavi* 
bhanga,  ii.  p*  70). 

VAMBHETI    OR  VAMHETL 

Dr,  Oldenberg  always  prints  rambheii  {see  Suttavibhan^ 
Sangh.  iii.  3.  1 ;  Thera-Gath^,  v.  621). 

It  is  often  used  in  contrast  to  ukkftmsett,  as  "  n*ova  attinam 
ukkmmeti  no  parara  rambheti'*  (Aiig.  Nik,  pt.  iv.). 
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Prof.  Fausboll  prints  vamheti,  cf.  "  Parassa  ce  vamhayitena 
Wno"=*if  one  becomes  low  by  another's  censure'  (Sutta 
Uipita,  V.  905).     * Khuihsenti  vamhenti*  (Jat.  i.  p.  191). 

In  J&t.  i.  p.  356,  11.  3,  6,  10,  vamheti  signifies  '  to  boast/ 
ftnd  in  J&t.  L  p.  359,  t?amAa=payikatthita,  vikattbita. 

Prof.  Senart  compares  nirvamhani  in  Mah&vastu,  p.  314« 
with  tamhetif  and  this  would  doubtless  be  all  right  if  vrimh 
*to  roar,'  or  vahgh  '  to  blame,'  were  the  true  root,  but  I  think 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  vambh^.  In  an  excellent  MS.  of 
the  Apad&na,  in  my  own  possession,  I  always  find  vambhPy 
and  DOt  tamh^.^ 

Professor  Fausboll  also  prints  mmhdmi  for  mmbh°  and 
dnumhi  for  dsumbhi  (J&t.  iii.  p.  185 ;  J&t.  iii.  p.  435) ;  but 
see  d9umbh°  (Suttaribhanga  ii.  P&c.  viii.  1,  p.  265),  nkumbh^ 
(Thera.G4th&,  v,  302). 

VIDAMSETI. 

Jast  as  tiie  roots  ghrish  and  hrish  give  rise  to  ghamsati  and 
hmsaiu  so,  in  later  texts,  we  find  vidamseti  for  the  more 
usual  ridasieti. 

"  Pavittho  padipo  andhak&ram  vidhameti,  obh&sain  janeti, 
ilokam  tidamseti,  rftp&ni  p&kat&ni  karoti"  (Milinda-Panha, 
p.  39)*. 

Pilandhanam  vidamsenti  (Theri-G&th&,  v.  74,  p.  131). 

Cf.  &lokaD  ca  daaseaadmi  (Dipavamsa,  xii.  31). 

vilIpanatA. 

This  word  occurs  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  mutthasacca 
(Puggala  Pannatti,  p.  25),  while  avildpanatd  is  that  of  sati. 
These  must  be  referred  to  the  y^/l,  cf.  apiidpana  (Milinda- 
Panha,  p.  37).  See  Dr.  Ehys  Davids'  note  on  upalapand  at 
Hahfcparinibbftna  Sutta,  i.  95. 

VISlYATL 

"E&mam  bhijjatu  'yam  kftyo  mamsapesi  vis!yarum"(Thera- 
6ith&,  312).     Vialyati  is  not  in  Childers ;  it  means  *  to  be 

^  We  Mi\  paritumbK*  in  jat  iii.  p.  347. 
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reduced  to  atoms,  to  be  broken  to  pieces,'  from  the  root  gri^ 
gar,  €j\  JlahavaatUj  p.  2Z  :  — 

"Te  d&ni  narakiqiAlA  kasya  dfiini  yiiyani  atra  aatijn&paya- 
mknk  pratyudgaeehatheti  t^m  prabaranti  yatha  dadhfghatik4 
evaip  i;injaufi  rigln/anti,**  cf.  fsff/t/asi^  met/f/mi,  vimina  (J4t, 
i,  174  ;  Dh,  147). 

VEGHA-MISSAKENA.i 

This  19  confessedly  a  difficult  word  to  deal  with.  Dr, 
Rhys  Davids  says  ita  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  for  it  he 
adopts  another  reading.  It  occurs  in  the  Mahdparinibbdna 
SuHa  (ed.  Cliilders,  p.  22)  : 

"Seyyathapi  Aounda  jarasakatam  regha-mismkem  yipeti 
evam  eva  kho  Ananda  veff/m-mmakena  rnafme  Tatb^gatassa 
ktlyo  yapeti/* 

This  passage  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  translates  as  follows : 

**  And  just  aa  a  worn-out  cart,  Ananda,  can  only  icith  much 
addi'ffottai  care  be  made  to  move  along,  eo  methinks  the  body 
of  the  Tathagata  can  only  bo  kept  goin(>  wilh  tfiuck  additional 
cat^e*^  (Bnddhwt  Sidtm,  in  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  voL 
xi.  p*  37). 

The  translator  prefers  the  reading  of  the  Burmese  MSS, 
vekha-mmakvnay  and  takes  vckha  to  be  a  shortened  form 
of  Sanskrit  avfikshd  *  core/  a  most  ingenious  way  of  getting 
some  meaning  out  of  the  word*  Buddhaghosa,  however, 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  it.     His  words  are : 

"  rrglia'mi'i'^akefid  ti  bahabandbana  -  cakkabandhanadioi 
patisahkharanena  vegha-niissakeua/' 

The  commentator  evidently  understood  reffha  in  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence  (as  it  stands  in  the  text)  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense; 

*'  man  Tie  ti  jarasakatam  viya  tegha-mimakena  man  lie  y&peti 
arahatta  -  phala  - veghanena  catu  -  iriy^pathaL  -  kappanam  hoti 
nidasseti." 

The  word  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically,  however,  in 
the  following  verse,  where  veghif  is  an  adjective: 

1  See  Academy,  Oct.  4,  1884,  Ko.  648. 
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"Ye  kUa  te  regha^mksena  nan  ot  then  a  ca  kammonl  manuase 
ttjwrundhati  pharusupakkama  jand  te  pi  tath*  eva  kiranti 
[W]  Da  hi  kamraara  panassati"  (T/iera-GdiM,  ed.  Olden  berg, 
p.  :ih  I  14:i). 

Tlie  learned  editor  offers  no  not-e  of  explanation  beyond 
the  quotation  from  the  commentary,  (**  reghamimend  ti  va- 
ratUikkhamlh^din^  siladisu  rrr/^/^-danena  teghammena  ti  pllli 
»  ev'  attho")»  and  refers  to  Dr.  Rhya  Davids's  BnddhUt 

Looking  for  the  present  only  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
commentaries,  it  is  evident  that  regha  is  to  be  explained  by 
'btrnd/  *tie*  (band/tana),  or  by  *  bit  of  leather/  *  thong, ' 
'»trap/  etc,  {taratta-hkhmidadi).  According  to  Buddha- 
ghoit,  an  old  cart  had  to  be  kept  from  dropping  to  pieces 
by  liisbtng  of  the  shafts  and  wheels  with  pieces  of  string, 
rope,  leather,  etc»  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  usage, 
aud  still  survives,  if  the  following  description  of  **  Riding  in 
t  Dak ''  is  to  be  relied  on  : 

''It  19  interesting  to  see  the  nondescript  vehicles — crazy 
WMsemSj  with  plank  trucks,  bamboo  frames,  and  not  a  pin, 
bolt^  or  scrap  of  iron  about  them,  the  pieces  of  the  rickety 
ihmgt  aii  tied  together  with  ropat  and  ^tt^iag.'i.  With  a  knife 
We  could  in  two  minutes  make  one  of  them  as  complete 
train  as  Holmes*  'One-horse  Shay  *  *'  {Oar  JVew  fVaf/  Round 
the  Worid,  London,  1883.  p,  129). 
We  cannot,  I  venture  to  think,  explain  regha-missakena^ 
h^pcording  to  the  Snmangnla  ViMftifii,  both  literally  and 
^HHaphorically  in  one  and  the  same  passage  without  de- 
r  itroying  the  balance  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  spoiling  the 
^^Moparison  intended  by  Buddha  between  an  old  cart  and  the 
^%lfe<>bled  body  of  an  old  man.  The  translation  from  the 
PHi  already  quoted  might  be  amended  somewhat  as  follows: 
"And  just  as  an  old  cart,  Ananda,  is  kept  going  by  lash- 
ing* of  ropes,  etc.,  so  raethinks  the  (enfeebled)  body  of  the 
Tatk^atha  is  only  kept  up  (or  supported)  by  bandages, 
ligatures,  etc/* 

The  body  of  an  old  man  would  need  some  protection  from 
litjat  and  cold,  hence  the  use  of  a  bamiltana.     The  moderu 
nn  Truis.  1885-6.  4 
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HinduSt  for  instance,  protect  their  faces  by  the  use  of  the 
ff/idf/id-bdudhnd,  the  *'dh&tha''  being  (according  to  Bate'ii 
Hindi  Dictionary)  "  a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  head 
and  ears." 

Biit  how  about  the  curious  form  rf//Aa  P  What  are  its 
etymological  connections  ?  With  Dr,  Davids,  I  unliesi- 
tatingly  adopt,  for  other  reasons  than  his,  the  Burmese 
reading  rekha^  or  rather  rekkhtt,  and  would  refer  it  to  San- 
skrit veskkaj  *a  noose,  lasso*  (with  Imso  compare  English 
iace  and  imh),  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  give  only  two  references 
for  the  use  of  res/ika  (Qat,  Br,  iii.  8,  15,  and  Kity.  (^r.  xi, 
5,  lii).  On  referring  to  the  second  quotation,  I  find  that  the 
commentator  explains  wnkka  by  gaid-veshtaka. 

The  chani^e  of  nlik  to  kkk  is  quite  regular,  cf.  Sanskrit 
fiislika  and  P41i  nikk/ifi.  Etymologically,  rekkha  is  equivalent 
to  rincuiumf  and  must  be  referred  to  the  root  rik  *  to  bind/ 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  vcshff  Latin  vitwire^  etc. 

Professor  Kern  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  Piili  word  refjha  must  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent a  bad  reading.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  regha 
is  quite  correct  as  to  its  form,  and  admits  of  a  ready  ex- 
planation. I  would  venture  to  take  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
Sanskrit  vitj/tUfi,  *  difficulty,  trouble,'  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Mahiparinibbfiina  Sutta  would 
come  to  this ;  *  just  aa  an  old  cart  moves  with  difficulty, 
so  does  the  body  of  Tathagata.'  Mmfikemi  is  here  used 
adverbially,  whereas  trgkamixm  in  Thera-Gtltha,  aa  quoted 
by  Dr.  11.  Morris,  is  an  adjective,  meaning,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  *  molesting,  Iroublesome.* 

"Instances  of  Sanskrit  *i'  passing  into  Prakrit  *  e,'  es- 
pecially in  syllables  which  are  long,  naturally  or  by  position, 
are  not  wanting,  e.g,  Sanskrit  dpifia,  but  Prakrit  and  P4li 
dve/Of  dreld;  id r ^a  h^coiaes  edisa^  enna ;  for  F/fraMi?,  Vi^rd- 
mitmf  Vi^iantanttTklishowB  Vesaab/iU^  Vessdmilftf,  Vvssdtiiara^ 
In  Prikrit  we  find  penda  as  a  substitute  to  iSanskrit  pintfa, 
and  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  at  13arhut  AtiddAapedika  for 
Anuikijpiudika,  By  a  similar  process  Sanskrit  rigiuia  will 
becon^e  vtggha,  tegg/ui,  veg/ta,  or  vigg/taj  vigha,  regha.     The 
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change  of  the  original  yowel  sound  points  to  a  tendency  in 
some  dialects  to  pronounce  the  *i'  in  the  manner  of  the 
English  *i/  e.g.  in  ship,  and  the  Dutch  short  vowel  in  the 
corresponding  word  schip,  the  plural  of  which  is  sounded 
KkfpeH,  with  a  lengthened  '  6/ 

"There  are  a  few  instances  of  a  short  'i'  passing  into 
t'-e.g.  in  Pftli  tnahesi,  Sanskrit  tnahisthi,  veha  in  vehdgamana: 
The  discussion  of  these  cases  would  be  superfluous,  as  throw- 
ing no  more  light  on  the  word  in  question. 

"  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  change  of  vighna  into  vegha 
may  have  taken  place  according  to  well-established  phonetic 
rules.  I  am,  however,  not  prepared  to  uphold  the  theory 
that  tegha  is  necessarily  the  remote  offspring  of  vighna ;  for, 
in  the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  we  meet  with  voighnd, 
where  the  particle  showed  itself  in  Guna  form.  It  is  just 
powible  that,  along  with  the  form  vighna,  there  existed  in 
8ome  Indian  dialect  another — veghna,  which  would  correspond 
to  roighna,  except  in  gender." 

To  this  I  replied  that  "  If  we  were  quite  sure  that  vegha 
has  the  sense  of  'difficulty*  or  'trouble'  in  the  passages 
already  referred  to,  then  Prof.  Kern's  suggestion  would  be 
perfectly  convincing.  Pdli  has  the  word  viggha,  which 
Childers  rightly  refers  to  Sanskrit  vighna:  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  too,  for  a  pr&kritised  variant  vegha  to  have  co- 
existed along  with  viggha,  for  we  have  nekkha,  as  well  as 
nikkha  (from  'niska'),  and  ihghdla  and  angdra.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  seem  to  militate  against  Prof. 
Kern's  theory  that  e?tf^Aa=*  difficulty.' 

"  1.  The  explanation  of  the  two  commentators  quoted  is 
dead  against  it.  Their  interpretation,  traditional  though  it 
be,  should  count  for  something.  My  etymology  is  based 
npoa  the  remarks  of  the  commentaries,  and,  if  they  are 
▼roQg,  my  explanation  and  derivation  fall  to  the  ground. 
I  venture  to  think  that  *  binding '  or  *  obligatory '  would  suit 
the  context  of  veghamisaena  better  than  *  troublesome.' 

"  2.  The  force  and  appropriateness  of  the  comparison  seem 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  use  of  vegha  in  the  sense  of  *  difficulty ' ; 
for  would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  or  main- 
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taining  anything  tbat  was  old  and  shaky  ?  Why  should  an 
old  cart  be  specially  mentioned  P  Why  not  an  old  bed,  chair, 
lamp,  in  fact  anything  old  and  rickety  ? 

**  It  is  possible  to  let  the  reading  of  the  Sinhalese  MSl 
stand  as  a  variant  of  rekha  or  rekkha.  Dr.  Trenckner  h 
shown  that  PIlU  has  sucli  duplicates  as  hgeii  and  lfike\ 
i<jgit(fi  and  hikitta,  chagana  and  chakana}  pdligha  and  palikha. 
Why,  then,  may  there  not  have  teen  a  rrgha  as  well  as  a 
vekha  ?  ^  Perhaps  the  form  vegha  was  preferred  to  vekha  be- 
cause, as  sacrifices  were  an  abomination  to  the  early  Buddhists, 
they  would  not  be  anxious  to  preserve  that  form  of  the 
word  which  would  remind  them  of  its  true  origin  and  con- 
nexion with  sacrificial  rites, 

**  Whether  regha  or  tekka  be  the  correct  form,  or  whether 
it  18  to  be  explained  as  '  difficult,*  etc.,  must  be  left  for  those 
more  competent  than  myself  to  decide  ;  but  Prof,  Kern's 
explanation  is  valuable  and  suggestive ;  and  he  certainly 
proves  that  a  Pali  form  vegka  is  a  representative  of  Sanskrit 
vighnu.^' 

TERAMBA. 
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Ver/fmhft-rdta  seems  to  mean  *a  strong  sharp  cutting  wind 
(see  Jat.  iii,  pp.  255,  256,  484;  Thera-G4tha,  vv.  597,  598). 

The  JMaka  contains  a  story  of  a  conceited  vulture  that 
flew  beyond  its  proper  range,  and  passing  through  the  black- 
wind,  got  under  the  influence  of  the  veramba-wind  and  was 
reduced  to  atoms  (see  Dbammapada,  p.  lt>3).  A  variant 
reading  gives  rcramb/ifi.  The  root  seems  to  be  rambk  or 
lambk  *to  roar,  bellow,'  cf.  Sk.  rambhd  'lowing/ 


Lt 
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SADDHA. 

At  p.  84  of  the  "  Journal  of  tbe  Pali 
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Text  Society,*'  for 
ISS'Sf  Mr.  Bendall  requests  hia  readers  "  to  cite  any  further 
authority  for  mddha=graddka  "  that  they  may  come  across. 

1  Cf,  Paii  lakdra  (not  in  Cliilders)  *  a  rhain  attached  to  a  well/  with  Morathr 
Itingam  (Mil  P.  p.  378). 

-  The  literary  Prakrita  ha?fl  mekha  for  mefh^,  and  MELratli!  hns  reyha  for 
rek/m,  sliowiii|i:  tlint  t/h  iiud  Ih  were  misUble  sounds^  u^t  aeeuratel j discriiiimated, 
and  sbuwmg  a  teailency  to  pnsH  into  /i. 
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The  following  instance  is  from  Prof.  Carpenter's  transcript 
of  the  Ambattha-Sutta  (i.  27,  28) :  "  Api  nu  nam  brfthman& 
bbojeTyum  taddhe  y&  th&Iipdke  y&  yanne  y&  p&hune  \&  ti." 

Mr.  Bendall  says  (Journal,  p.  80)  that  "  there  must  have 
existed  a  various  reading  for  the  words  paniuhcantu  saddhamJ^ 
We  find  this  in  the  PariLyana-Sutta  of  the  Sutta-Nip4ta,  v.  23: 
"  Yathft  ah£i  Vakkali  muttaaaddho 


Evam  eva  tvam  pi  pamuncayassu  saddham.*' 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Prof.  Fausboll  in  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  vol.  x.  p.  213  :  "  As  Vakkali  was  delivered  by 
faith,  so  shalt  thou  let  faith  deliver  thee." 

Kuttasaddha  does  not  usually  mean  "  delivered  by  faith  "  ; 
that  is  expressed  by  saddhd-vimutta. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  has  another  rendering  of  this  passage  in 
his  "Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  173. 

SANKUTIKA  OR  SANKUTITA. 

Sahkutika,  not  in  Childers,  occurs  in  J&t.  ii.  p.  68,  in  the 
aense  of  'cowering,  squatting  with  knees  up  to  the  nose, 
doubled  up  with  cold.'  In  J&taka,  ii.  p.  225,  we  find 
iohkufifo  nipqjjif  where  a  various  reading  has  8a[n]ktdlko  for 
nankutiko. 

Baddhaghosa,  in  his  comments  on  bhdkutika  bkdktttika,  has 
idhkutita  'puckered,  drawn  up.'  Sahkutika  seems  to  be 
correct,  and  may  be  compared  with  ukkufika  *  crouching, 
aqaatting  on  the  haunches,'  cf.  *'patikutito  patisakki"  (CuUa- 
vagga,  vii.  3,  12), 

sambIdha. 

"Ekacdl  apagatavatth&  j^katahhibhe^ccha'Samldd/iaff/idnd 
(Jat.  i.  p.  61). 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  (J&taka,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  81)  trans- 
lates the  foregoing  passage  as  follows  : — "  Some  with  their 
dress  in  disorder — plainly  revealed  as  mere  horrible  sources 
of  mental  distress."  But  samhddhatthdna  signifies  ^  private 
parts,'  cf.  sambddha  =  muttakarana  (Suttavibhahga,  ii.  p.  260, 
P&c.  iu  2),  pudendum  muliebre,  Sk.  aamhddhand.  It  also 
occurs  in  Mahftvagga,  vL  22.  1-3  ;  Cullavagga,  v.  27.  4. 
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HIRAHTRAM. 

SiraMram  karoii  signifies  *  to  cut  into  strips/  In  J4t,  L  p.  9, 
"muiija4mam  hlrahlram  featva  **  —  *  making  (three)  strips  or 
striDgs  out  of  (tlie  fibre  of)  munja-graas  '  as  a  girdle  for  the 
bark-dress  of  an  ascetic. 

In  Dbani.  p*  176,  it  aeeras  to  mean  '  to  ribbons,  to  strips/ 
Cliiklers  gives  no  etymology.  Can  it  be  referred  to  a  Sk, 
/iirfl:=:' strip,  band/  cf.  Sk.  kirat^mekhaH? 


HURAM, 


-i 


For  kurafu  in  the  phrase  "  idha  va  hnram  v&"  (Kh.  7; 
Dhara,  4)  various  etymologies  have  been  proposed. 

Prof-  Fausboll  (Dhummapada,  p.  409)  suggests  avaram 
Prof.  Kem,  according  to  ChiWers,  ingeniously  refers  it  to 
Sk.  frparam.  Neither  of  these  explanations  accounts  for  the 
initial  h,  which  here  seems  to  be  organic,  and  therefore 
unlike  the  h  in  heiarn  and  heva,  that  ought  to  be  written 
//  efrrrn  and  //  em. 

The  editor  of  the  Dhamniapada  renders  huram  by  *  illic/ 
and  he  is  no  doubt  right  as  far  as  tlie  mere  sense  goes,  for  it 
is  opposed  to  idha  'here,  in  this  world';  and  the  phrase  "iVAa 
.  .  .  hnram'*  is  equi%^alent  to  ^*  idha  .  .  .  pecca"  "  tdha  •  .  • 
parahke*^  ^ 

As  paramhi  is  so  often  opposed  to  idha  in  the  sense  of 
'  in  the  other  world,'  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  hnram 
can  be  a  prakritised  form  of  aparam.  It  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  quote  any  passage  in  P&li  where  apara  has 
reference  to  the  other  or  next  world. 

Ilffram  is  a  rare  form  occurring  only,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  poetical  books,  and  may  after  all  be  ao  archaic  term. 
Can  it  be  referred  to  Sk.  hurnk  (kintk),  a  weakened  form  of 
an  original  kurak  *  out  of  sight,  away/  Cf.  Sk.  tirtt/ak  and 
mmiAk  with  Pali  iint/am  and  matmm, 

^  In  our  own  kn^a^  ^  here  and  tkett  *  nre  uj^d  to  denote  *  thtM  world  and  tlw 
Hixi  * ;  cf.  Mjfmm  Ancient  and  Modem  (225) : 

"  Brief  lUe  is  hert  our  portion, 


The  tearless  life  is  there:' 
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hurIhuram. 

Sur&huram  has  generally  been  connected  with  the  fore- 
going huram.     It  occurs  in  v.  334  of  the  Dhammapada  : — 

"Manujassa  pamattac&rino  tanh&  vaddhati  m&Iuy&  viya 
60  palavati  hurdhuram  phalam  iccham  y&  yanasmim  v&- 
naro." 

Prof.  FausboU  renders  this  as  follows  :— 

"Hominis  socorditer  viventis  libido  increscit  m&luvs^  veliit, 
is  currit  hue  et  illuc  f ructum  desiderans  sicut  in  sylva  simia.'^ 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  renders  it  thus  : — 

"The  thirst  of  a  thoughtless  man  grows  like  a  creeper; 
he  rans  from  iife  to  life^  like  a  monkey  seeking  fruit  in  the 
forest."  1 

Gray*8  version  is  nearly  the  same,  and  he  translates  hurd- 
hrnm  by  *  from  one  existence  to  another.' 

The  only  authority  for  the  renderings  ^fronh  life  to  life^  etc., 
is  the  commentator's  explanation  hhate  bhave  (in  various 
rounds  of  re-birth).  But  this  phrase  is  comparatively  a 
late  one,  cf.  "Das' ime  .  .  .  kdy^nugatal  dhammft  Mrrre  War^ 
anudh&vanti"  (Mil.  Panha,  p.  253).  In  the  older  books  too 
the  term  sahdh&cati  is  usually  employed  for  samsarati  (see 
Sept  Suttas  P&lis,  p.  21). 

Prof.  Eern  looks  upon  hurdhuram  as  another  form  of  Sk. 
aparasparam,  which  we  find  in  Pftli  as  apardparam,  frequently 
used  with  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  *on  and  on,' 
*  continuously.'  But,  as  Childers  remarks,  there  are  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  Objection 
too  must  be  taken  to  Childers'  comparison  of  hurdhhuram 
with  phaldphalam,  since  we  have  no  proof  that  hura  was 
ever  employed  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  *  birth '  or  *  re-birth.' 
If  huram  be  an  adverb,  meaning  'yonder,'  then  huram 
hram  like  sigham  sigham  might  become  hurdhuram^  the 
nasal  vowel  being  replaced  by  a  long  one,  as  in  siha  for 
^mha  and  sdrambha  for  samrambha.  It  is  not  very  clear, 
however,  that  huram,  in  the  phrase  "  idha  rd  huram  v&,"  has 
My  etymological  connection  with  hurdhuram. 

*  In  the  first  edition  Prof.  Max  Miiller  trandates  hur^  hj  <  hither  and  thither.* 
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The  simile  in  v.  334  of  tlie  Dhaminapada  does  not  q' 
bear  out  the  explanation   of  'from   birth   to  birth/  or   'i 
various  birtha/     The  monkey  in  seeking  for  fruit  in  a  fore«l 
does  not  run  on  ooutinually  from  one  state  of  life  to  anotherj 
but    he    doea   run   about  eagerly,  excitedly,  and   restlesslj 
from  place  to  place  intent  on  getting  aomething  to  eat  am 
on  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  desire  or  lu^t  of  one  who  lives  thoughtlessly  increase! 
in  this   world   and   causes   him    to   go   about  eagerly  an 
hankeringly  in  search  of  that,  and  that  alone,  which  sbal 
satisfy  his  desire ;  and  we  note  too  that  in  vei^ses  333,  33'lj 
'loke*  occurs  with  reference  to  tanhd. 

We  may  of  course  apply  the  term  'running '  metaphori* 
cally  to  the  fhoitghl  of  the  careless  liver,  cf.  "cittain  rklhAvnti 
ekaggatam  na  labhati  "  (Jat.  i.  p.  7),     A  good  illustratio: 
of  tmihd  causing  people  to  run  about  eagerly  in  this  life  il 
contained  in  J^t,  ii.  No.  200,  *'  ime  satta  udavadCita  ianhi 
rmfmi   r  want  nil;    fanhd  ca  imo   satte  rkdreti"     The  whol 
story  is  an   excellent  comment  upon   the  word  now   uiide; 
consideration. 

The  meaning  of  /ntrdhuram  might  be  explained  by  'fai 
and  wide/  corresponding  to  an  older  nram  urmu^  with  iu-^ 
organic  A  ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  of  the  sam 
origin  ae  the  Marathi  WTWT.  *  regretting,  uneasy  hankering, 
and  signifies  *  eagerly,  hankeringly/ 

ALLUSIONS  TO   jAtAKA  STORIES  IN   MANU. 

In  Manu»  bk.  iv.  verses  30, 192,  and  197,  we  have  allusions  tc 
the  enine  and  cat  m  symbols  of  cruelty  and  craft,  taken,  doubts 
less,  from  two  well-known  old  Hindu  tales.  The  story  of  th 
crane  is  the  Baka  Jdtaka,  No.  38,  i.  220.  See  Eng.  tmnsla- 
tion  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  pp.  317-321 ;  that  of  the  cat  14 
the  Bildra  Jdiaka,  No,  129,  Fausboll,  i.  p.  460. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  cat  in  Manu  iv.  195  : 
**  Dharmadhvajo  sadH  lubdhaychadmiko  hjkadamhhakah 
vaid&Iavratiko  jneyo  himsrah  sarvibhisandhakah,** 

Dr-    IIopkiQs   notes    that    Medhatithi,    one    of   the   com* 
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mentators  on   Mann,    says   that   some   read    the    following 
Terse  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mahabhdrata  : 
"Tasjra  dharmadhvajo  nityain  suradhvaja  ivo  'cchritah 
prachannani  ca  p&pani  vaidalam  n&ma  tad  vratam  iti.'^ 
With  the  foregoing  we  may  compare  the  following  verse 
from  the  Bil&ra  J4taka  : 
**  To  ve  dhammadhajam  katva  nigulho  p&pam  ftcare 
yiss£lsayitv&  bhfttani  bil4ram  n&ma  tarn  vatan  ti." 

ONOMATOPOEIAS. 

In  Jat.  iii.  p.  223,  we  find  the  curious  onomatopoeia  ahu/id- 
lij/a  *a  roar  of  laughter/  cf.  Sk.  halahald  *a  shout ' ;  hulahuli 
'a  joyful  shout,  or  exclamation.' 

Another  word  of  this  kind  is  daddahha  and  dabhakka  (Jdt. 
iii.  p.  76)  *  the  pattering  sound  made  by  the  falling  of  a  bilva 
fruit  on  the  leaves  of  a  palm-tree/  hence  the  denom.  dadda- 
hhai/ati  (lb.  p.  77).  Perhaps  the  yjdahh  *  to  deceive'  has 
some  connection  with  it ;  cf.  Mar&thi  dhab-dhaba  *  used  of 
the  sound  of  water  dashing  down  from  a  height,  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  rapidly.' 

Kimkindyati  kinikindyati  '  to  ring  like  small  bells '  (kin- 
iinl),  see  J&t.  iii.  p.  315. 

Surusura,  Gogerly  says,  '  sucking  up  food ' ;  Childers, 
'a  word  imitative  of  the  sound  made  when  curry  or  rice  is 
eaten  hastily,'  but  gives  no  reference  (see  PsLt.  22  ;  Sekkhiyd 
Dhamm&  51 ;  Vinaya  Texts,  part  i.  p.  t)5).  In  the  Sutta- 
vibhanga,  ii.  p.  197,  it  is  used  to  represent  the  sound  made  in 
drinking  milk. 

Kiii'a,  splashing  sound '  (JAt.  ii.  p.  363  ;  J&t.  iii.  p.  225) ; 
'a  tinkling  sound '  (J^t.  ii.  p.  397).  Cf.  Sk.  kilakila  *  a  sound 
expressing  joy.' 

Capu  capu  is  used  to  express  *  grunting  at  stool'  (see 
Ehudda  Sikkha,  xvi.  5,  p.  98) ;  '  smacking  the  lips '  (Pdt. 
&Oth  Sekkhiyft  Dhamm&). 

Ghurughurdyati  'snoring  like  a  pig*  (J&t.  iii.  p.  538). 
Cf.  murumura  *  a  crunching  sound  in  eating  raw  flesh '  ( J&t. 
i-  p.  461) ;  whence  the  denominatives  murumurdpeti,  muru- 
mrupeti  (Jftt.  iii.  p.  134). 

Sukku  '  the  noise  made  by  a  jackal '  (Jit.  iii.  p.  113).     Cf. 
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Har&thl  htdif  huJckl,  hula  *ihe  cry  of  the  jackal/     Hindi 

hukhitka  *  sobbing,  crying.* 

Kihif  sound  made  by  monkeys  (Jit.  ii.  p.  71), 
Khatakhata^    '  a    noisy    sound,    cliatteriuc^ '    (Mali&vagj 

V,  63),       The   translators   of  the  Vinaya  Texts   render 

*  harsh   tones.*     Cf,    Sk.   kkaUikhaiAtja^  *  to   spring  or   issue 

forth     with    a    noise/      Marlthi    khatkhata^    *  fuss,    bother, 

altercation ,  chatte ring.' 

Vfiggu,  *  a  sweet  sound  made  by  a  young  peacock '  (Jat.  ii. 

p.  439)/ 

PARROTS  AND  HILL-PADDY. 

**The  parrots  brought  nine  thousand  loads  of  hill-paddy, 
which  was  picked  out  by  rats'*  (Dipavamsa,  vi.  1 1,  pp,  42, 147). 

On  parrots  furnishing  *  hill-paddy/  see  J&t.  i.  pp.  325,  327p 
Mahavam.  p.  22. 

TRACES  OF  JATAKA  TALES  IN  THE  PANJAB. 

In  the  story  of  ''  Ildjd  Itasuiu  "  in  R.  C.  Temple's 
Legends  of  the  Panjah  (p.  45).  we  have  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  Yariant  of  the  Surannakakkafa  Jdtaka  (J4t. 
iii.  p,  293),  in  which  a  scorpion  tnkes  the  place  of  the  crair, 
and  a  hetigehog  that  of  the  vrob  in  the  Pali  story.  The 
hedgehog  kills  both  the  scorpion  (Kalir)  and  the  serpent 
(Talir).     See  Folk-I^re  Journal,  voL  iii.  pt,  1,  p.  243. 

In  Wide- A  WAKE  Stories  we  find  a  very  inferior  variant 
of  the  Vdnariiida  Jutaka  (Jat.  i.  p.  278}  under  the  title  of 
''The  Jackal  and  the  Crocodile,''  In  the  Pali  story  it 
is  a  monkey  that  outwits  the  crocodile.  In  the  story  of 
''The  Jackal  and  the  Partridge"  we  have  a  variant 
of  the  Saffmondra  Jdtaka  (J4t.  ii.  p.  158).  In  the  Panjabi 
legend  the  crocodile  is  outwitted  by  the  partridge  telling 
the  crocodile  that  "  the  jackal  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take 
his  life  with  him  on  these  little  excursions;  he  leaves  it  at 
home  locked  up  in  the  cupboard."  In  the  J4taka  tale  it 
is  the  monkey  that  pretends  that  it  baa  left  its  heart  beliind, 
hanging  on  an  udumbara  tree. 

*  Cbildera  baa  no  instancet  of  k^ati^pavadnti  (J At,  ii.  p.  439,  T.  130). 
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IV.-ON  THE   REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.    By  Benjamin  Dawson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  FhiMogieal  Society  on  Friday ^  March  6,  1885. 

The  Berised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  will,  it  is  said,  be 
pablished  immediately  after  Easter ;  it  will  doubtless  engross 
attention.  The  present  therefore  seems  to  be  a  convenient 
time  for  ^'  taking  stock,"  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  of  the 
Eeviaed  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  R.  V.  has 
been  attacked  from  so  many  quarters,  and  on  so  many 
grounds,  by  critics  of  so  many  different  schools,  that  there 
appears  to  me  some  danger  of  correct  notions  of  proportion 
bemg  lost,  with  perhaps  the  lamentable  result  that  R.V. 
should  hold  a  false  position  in  public  estimation.  I  propose 
therefore  this  evening  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  R.V.  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
drawing  my  examples  almost  entirely  from  The  Acts  of  the 
Apoitks,  and  chiefly  from  chapter  xvii.  Setting  aside  all 
passages  involving  doctrinal  questions  and  disputes,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  may  be  laid  down :  The  correctness  of  R. V. 
as  a  translation  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  the  result  of  the 
elimination  of  previous  errors ;  it  therefore  follows  that  it  is 
the  most  correct  English  rendering  of  the  Greek  original 
which  we  possess. 

Firstly,  then,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  Acts  xvii.  11, 
OJroi  Si  ffaav  evyeviarepoc  t&v  iv  SeacraTsjoviicri,  The  course 
of  the  narrative  is  plain  and  simple.  The  earlier  verses  of 
the  chapter  report  the  disturbance  created  by  the  preaching 
of  Paul  at  Thessalonica ;  and  the  attack  made  by  a  party 
of  Jews  with  the  mob  upon  Jason's  house,  where  Paul  and 
Silas  had  taken  refuge.  The  apostles,  however,  escaped 
capture,  and  were  sent  off  by  night  to  Berea ;  and  in  the 
most  natural  manner  v,  11  proceeds  to  compare  the  Jews  of 
the  two  places.  But,  oddly  enough,  this  simple  passage  seems 
to  have  been  misunderstood  by  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  as  well 
as  by  Luther.  By  an  error  in  translating  they  give  us  this 
somewhat  incomprehensible  description  of  the   Bereans, — 
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**  These  were  the  noblest  of  byrthe  among©  tbem  of  Thessa 
lontca/'  "Denn  sJe  waren  die  Edelsten  unter  denoo  zu 
Tliessalonich  "  ; — as  if  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  were  being 
described,  not  those  of  Bcrea.  The  mistiike  is  not  made  in 
the  Genevan  **  These  were  more  worthy  men  then  they 
which  were  at  Thessalonica,"  nor  in  the  Rheims  vemon. 
Modifying  A.V,  slightly,  R.Y.  now  gives  ns — ^**  Now  the«e 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica.*'  How  the 
course  of  the  narrative  was  so  misunderstood,  I  cannot 
explain  ;  the  error,  as  a  matter  of  translation,  is  easily 
detected.  It  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  mis- 
taking the  genitive  of  comparison  for  the  partitive  genitive, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  definite  article. 

This  passage  ia  an  example  of  greater  accuracy  in  transla- 
tion in  A,V,  than  in  some  previous  versions.  The  next 
ahows  us  R.V.  correcting  one  of  A.V.'a  mistranslations. 

Acts  xvii.  14j  EiOimf;  Se  rare  top  UavXov  i^aTritrretXav  oi 
dBeX^iQi  TTopeveaffai  m^  iirl  ttjp  8dXaa<jav,  **  And  then  immedi- 
ately the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  the 
sea/'  In  thus  rendering  this  sentence  A.Y.  has  followed  the 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Cmnmer,  and  Geneva,  and  has  been 
itself  reproduced  in  **  corame  pour  aller  du  c6t<5  de  la  mer," 
It  ia  a  curious  fact,  which  I  may  mention  in  passing,  that 
in  the  argument  or  ''heading"  to  the  chapter,  there  is 
evidently  some  mistake.  It  runs  as  follows,  "  r.  13  Behtg 
persfcufed  at  The^mhuiea,  16  he  comet h  to  Athem**  which 
seems  almost  to  imply  that  Paul  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned to  Theasalonica  from  Berea;  whereas  the  narrative 
])IaiMly  tells  us  that  he  went  by  night  from  Thessalonica  to 
Berea,  from  Berea  to  the  sea,  and  so  to  Athens.  In 
Bugster's  Cmnprehetmve  Bibit  the  **  heading"  is  slightly 
chunged  into,  *■  Being  persecuted  btj  Jetcn  from  Themalonica, 
1^5-15  ;  iif?  Cometh  to  Afhfus,^^  The  Commentators  have  much 
to  ftay  on  this  &J9  e-Trt  r^i/  dakoirtTav  (Acts  xvii,  14),  and  some 
of  their  comments  are  very  interesting.  In  Scott's  Com- 
mentary we  find  this  note  : — - 

"  Thoy  therefoi-e  conducted  him  towards  the  sea-coast,  that  it 
niight  he  sujipofecd  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Asia." 
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Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commentary  says  : 

"  This  passage  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  disciples 
took  Paul  towards  the  sea,  m  if  he  had  intended  to  embark,  and 
rHum  to  TroaSy  but  with  the  real  design  to  go  to  Athens.  But  it 
is  more  likely  that  his  conductors,  in  order  to  his  greater  safety, 
left  the  public  or  more  frequented  road,  and  took  him  coastwise  to 
Athens.  Or,  by  taking  a  vessel  at  that  part  of  the  sea  nearest  to 
Berea,  they  may  liave  coasted  it  to  Athens,  which  was  quite  a 
possible  case ;  and,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  his  stopping  at  any  place 
on  his  journey  to  preach,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  went  by  sea 
to  this  city.  Though  sleights  and  feints  may  be  allowable  in  cases 
of  life  and  death,  yet  there  does  not  appear  an  absolute  necessity 
for  any  in  this  case.  And,  as  the  text  does  not  necessarily  point 
any  out,  so  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  any.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  Paul  went  by  sea  to  Athens.*' 

Now  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  such  an  interesting 
argament,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  erroneous  translation  of 
(kby  "fl«  it  were**  has  caused  all  the  difficulty.  The  right 
senae  is  given  by  Wyclif,  translating  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
by  Luther  "  dass  er  ging  bis  an  das  Meer,"  also  by  the 
Bheims  "  to  go  unto  the  sea,"  and  finally  by  R.  V.  "  to  go 
u  far  as  to  the  sea."  The  mistake  in  translation  consisted 
in  taking  w  separately  as  a  conjunction  or  adverb,  instead  of 
joming  it  closely  with  hrl  and  its  ace.  rr^v  doKaacav,  This 
oof  eiri  idiom  is  illustrated  in  Lid  dell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  and 
Jelf's  Greek  Grammar,  and  the  meaning  in  this  particular 
passage  is  conclusively  established  by  Dean  Alford  (1861). 
All  fear  of  any  recurrence  of  the  mistake  is  done  away  with 
by  the  fact  that  the  Kevisers  have  removed  it^  to  the 
Margin,  and  transferred  Iw?  to  the  Text.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  my  subject,  the  disappearance  of  erroneous 
translations  from  KY.,  I  may  mention  the  correction  of  the 
rendering  of  the  well-known  phrase,  occurring  three  times 
(Matt.  V.  21,  27,  and  33),  "It  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time  "  A.V.  The  Marginal  rendering  "  to  them  "  shows 
08  that  the  "  tyrant  majority  "  of  that  Company  must  have 
carried  their  point  against  the  better  Greek  scholars  of  the 
minority.  The  words  are  ippeOtf  rot?  ap^aloi^,  clearly  the 
dative  of  the  recipient,  the  gen.  with  t^Tro  would  have  given 
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the  agent.  Now  R.V.  agrees  with  Wyclif,  and  Tyndale,  and 
Luther,  in  verses  iil  and  33,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  waa 
said  to  them  of  old  time/*  but  differs  in  v.  27  by  omitting 
the  phrase  **  to  them  of  old  time/' 

Although  V.  6  distinctly  stales  that  "Jason   and  certaia 
brethren  *'  were  taken  before  the  magistrates  after  the  attack 
upon  his  house,  in  v.  9  A.V.  tells  us  that  they  were  let  go 
after  security  was  taken  **  of  Jason  and  of  the  other  "  ;  as  if 
security  was  required  from  Jason  and  otle  other  only.     The 
Greek  koI  roiu  Xoiwwv  is  rightly  rendered  in  R.Y,  "  and  the 
rest,**     There  is  no  question  here  of  raistranslation  in  A.V* ; 
the  plural  must  have  been  intended.     Some  commentators 
ingeniously,  but  erroneously,  supply  brethren  from  v,  6  ;   bj 
this  rough  and  ready  process  they  convey  the  right  sense, 
but  grammatically  speaking  in   the  wrong  way,  because  "the 
other**  seems  to  be  used  substantively,  not  adjectively,  in 
this  passage.     But  why  does  the  A.V.  read  "  of  the  other" 
if  it  means  of  the  others?     It  is  a  question  of  the  history  of 
the  word  oifter,  and  its  modern  pL  others,    Maetzner  (iii,  280) 
quotes  from  A.Y.  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  pi  others^ 
In  Cruden's  Concordance  there  are  forty-seven  references  for 
the  pL  otherji  used  as  a  substantive,  against  ten  where  the  pL 
is  othen     Maetzner  would  have  better  shown  the  date  of  the 
pi.  othern  by  quoting  from  the  Eheims  Version^  which  was 
published  twenty-nine  years  before  A.Y.,  and  is  much  more 
modern   in   its   style.     The   A.V.    ought    to   be   considered 
proof  for   the  early  part  of   the  sixteenth    raiher   than   of 
the  seventeenth  century.     But  to  return  to  the  passage  in 
question.     The  old  pi.    "  the  other {e)  ^'  was   retained    from 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Genevan  in  this  v.  9,  although  the 
newer  pL  others  was  introduced  into  verses  3*2  and  34  of  this 
game  chapter.     Why  waa  it  retained  ?    It  is  clear  that  other 
might  be  use<l  as  an  old-fashioned  plural ;    but  that  others 
was  the  customary  plural  of  other  when  used  substantively  in 
Kill,   is  proved    by   A.V.    itself,   in   which   others   occurs 
much  more  frequently  than  other,  as  well  as  by  its  frequent 
use   in   Shakspere   and    Spenser.      When    Maetzner  quotes 
A.V-  aa  authority  for  pi.  others,  he  merely  does  not   give 
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OS  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  which  might  be  easily 
feond;  but  if  a  gramjnarian  quotes  A.Y.  for  pL  other ,  he 
thoroughly  misleads  the  inquirer.  And  this,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  a  point  which  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  A.Y.  is  an 
authority  when  it  initiates,  but  when  it  retains  unaltered  the 
▼ords  or  phrases  of  earlier  versions,  it  is  no  authority  at  all 
for  its  date,  and  cannot  fail  to  mislead.  If  therefore  it  is 
used  at  aU  as  an  authority  for  grammatical  forms  (which  is 
natural,  being  so  convenient  and  accessible  as  a  book  of 
reference),  it  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution. 

In  R.V,  clearness  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  small 
changes  made  with  excellent  effect  in  very  many  passages. 
As  examples  may  be  cited.  Acts  vi.  14  ''which  Moses 
delivered  unto  us,"  for  "delivered  us"  A.V.,  showing  the 
dative;  Acts  viL  4  the  substitution  of  '*  God"  for  "A«" 
(without  Capital)  of  A.Y.  removes  a  momentary  ambiguity ; 
Acts  xvi.  16,  the  "As  we  were  going  to  the  place  of  prayer" 
of  R.V.  prepares  the  reader  for  the  encounter  in  the  streets 
better  than  A.V.'s  "  As  we  went  to  prayer."  And,  returning 
to  our  chapter  (Acts  xvii.),  it  might  well  be  suggested  that 
T.  6  might  have  been  improved  on  the  same  principle.  As 
the  Apostles  were  not  present,  the  "  these "  of  A. V.  might 
well  have  been  changed  into  the  men  or  those  men,  as  a 
rendering  of  ot  .  .  .  ovtoi,. 

The  passages  hitherto  cited  have  gone  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  R.V.  to  other  versions  in  regard  to  the  very 
important  point,  correctness  of  rendering,  and  to  establish 
my  proposition  that  it  is  the  most  correct  English  translation. 
The  remaining  passages  will  tend  to  show  how  much  remains 
to  be  desired.  Some  of  these  matters  one  might  think  it 
ahnost  reasonable  to  hope  may  be  attended  to ;  others  again 
are  doubtless  "  past  praying  for." 

Canon  Kennedy,  in  1882,  published  his  Uli/  Lectures  on 
ihe  Revised  Version.  On  p.  25  he  says,  "  Its  faults  (for  what 
homaa  work  is  faultless  P)  should  be  noted  with  a  view  to 
correction."  In  that  spirit  my  few  Notes  have  been  made. 
Nor  need  any  one  fear  being  accused  of  carping  at  insignifi- 
cant trifles,  seeing  that  Dr.   Scrivener  in   his   Authorized 
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Edition  of  the  Bih/e  (1611),  published  in  the  autumn  of  1884i 
at  the  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  amongst  other  interesting  am 
exhaustive  details  on  the  gram  mar  of  A.V,,  devotes  about  < 
dozen  lines  {p.  113)  to  the  question  whether  the  interjectioi 
O  should  be  spelt  with  or  without  A,  when  going  befor 
a  vocative  case,  and  when  precediug  an  optative  sentence. 

Firstly,  then,  it  may  be  objeeted  that  E.V.  has  not  actei 
confiistently  with  respect  to  modernizing  grammatical  forms 
We  have  seen  that  in  Acts  xvii.  9  fJte  other  of  A.  V.  has  beei 
aasimihited  in  II, V.  to  the  ot/iers  of  xvii.  32,  34  ;  but  in  othel 
passages  A,V.*s  '*  fiie  of  her  "  has  been  retained  as  a  ronderinj 
of  Qt  Se,  and  of  aXXT/Xoiwr.  Now  Dr.  Scrivener  (p.  87,  n.  1) 
speaking  of  **  other,*'  remarks,  **  that  antiquated  plural 
very  common  In  our  vemon,"  If  **  antiquated  *'  in  Hi II 
what  mustt  it  be  in  1881  !  Again,  in  Acta  xvii.  18,  oi 
following  Tti'e<f  IS  translated  by  other  mme  in  A,V.,  and  tin 
phrase  is  entered  as  a  curiosity  by  Dr,  Richanl  Slorris,  En§ 
Aecideuce^  §  244*  Here,  again,  we  have  li.V,  retaining  i\ii 
antiquated  phrase  other  some^  w^hen  others  or  some  others  well 
ready  to  their  hands!  Surely  w^hat  Dr.  Scrivener  (p.  115 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  A.Y.  with  respect  to  tho  use  c 
capitals,  may  be  applied  to  bis  company  of  revisers  here  am 
elsewhere, — *' But  indeed  the  practice  o£  our  Translators  ii 
this  matl-er  is  little  more  consistent  than  in  certain  others.' 
Dr,  Scrivener  (p.  104)  seems  to  consider  that  t/ou  was  int'endac 
as  a  nominative,  a  Subject,  in  such  phrases  as,  Bml4  t/ot$ 
Num.  xxxii.  24 ;  WmA  you,  Isa.  i.  16  ;  Get  f/oft,  Zcch.  vi.  7 
Turn  t/oti,  Zeeh,  ix.  12.  Others  exphiin  all  these  as  Coni< 
piemen ts»  in  the  dat,  or  ace,  as  the  case  may  be,  Bui 
whether  Dr.  Scrivener's  explanation  is  correct,  or  the  other 
though  of  %^ery  great  importance  with  respect  to  A.V,,  o\ 
which  he  has  treated  ao  exhaustively,  has  no  bearing  on  thiJ 
evening's  subject,  the  R.V.  Is  ^ou  nominative  or  not  i 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18)  **  I  speak  witli  tongues  more  than  you  all  '* 
If  it  is  nom,,  it  is  the  only  nora.  f/ou  I  have  met  with  i 
R.V.  If  t/ou  is  not  nominative,  the  phrase  does  not  matci 
with  **  than  they,*'  which  occurs  three  times  (1  Cor.  xv.  10 
Bom.  iii*  9  J   Ileb.  i.  4).     In   a  former  paper  I  ventured  t^ 
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Bope  that  the  you  in  this  passage  was  merely  a  misprint,  but 
the  remarks  on  pou  (p.  104)  make  this  explanation  doubtful. 
By  the  help  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  notes  on  an  hundred  (p.  107) 
I  have  found  one  solitary  exception  in  modern  editions  of 
A.y.  to  the  rule  of  an  hundred ;  a  hundred  occurs  in  Isa. 
xixTiL  36. 

In  some  of  the  minor  changes  made  in  R.Y.  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  tyrant  majority."     Take 
for  instance  Acts  xiL  10,  ^'They  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that 
kideth  unto  the  city ;   which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  ac- 
cord" A.y.     Here  R.Y.  changes  his  into  its,  thus  seeming  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  in  A.y.  was  the  genitive  singular 
neater  as  well  as  masculine.     On  the  same  principle  his  be- 
comes Us  in  Matt.  xii.  33  and  Luke  vi.  44.     But  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  with  respect  to  A.V.*8  "  When 
bit  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,"  Matt, 
xxiv.  32,  and  "  When  her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth 
forth  leaves,"  Mark  xiii.  28.    These  two  passages  (the  Greek 
is  almost  identical,  not  quite)  are  assimilated  in  B.Y.  "When 
her  branch  is  now  become  tender,  and.  putteth   forth   its 
leaves."    Here  we  seem  to  have  Personification, — the  fig-tree 
is  made  a  she,  and  one  of  her  branches  an  ii  ;   yet  in  Mark 
xi.  13  the  fig-tree  is  spoken  of  as  it  (in  R.Y.  as  well  as  in 
A.y.),  and  in  Bev.  xxii.  2  A.y.'s  her  is  changed  to  its  in 
reference  to  "  the  tree  of  life."     But  why  should  the  fig- 
tree  be  personified  in  these  two  passages  ?    Tyndale  wrote 
"hia"  {its  not  then  existing),  Wyclif  "  his  ";  but  R.y.  gives 
OS  "her."     Has  the  love  of  Personification  so  increased  as 
to  make  this  desirable  in  a  yictorian  Revision  ?    In  Acts 
xriL  26  E.y.  gives  us  "for  to  dwell,"  Acts  v.  31   "for 
to  give,"  Acts  viii.  27  "  for  to  worship " ;  in  Acts  xx.  30 
"your  own  selves";  in  Acts  viii.  36  "  unto  a  certain  water." 
In  Acts  xvii.  27  A.y.'s  subjunctive  "  though  he  be "   is 
tamed  into  an  indicative,  although  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
•Wring  characteristic  of  an  antiquated  style  (which  B.V. 
nghtly  affects)  than  the  frequent   use  of   the   subjunctive 
nwod.    Such  inconsistencies  as  these  must  be  looked  to  by 
tie  Bevisers,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
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the  charge  of  want  of  consistency  which  Dr,  Scrivener 
brings,  and  justly,  agaioat  A.V. 

On  matters  of  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  differences 
of  opinion  will  continue.  Some  like  Engllah  beffin  better 
than  French  hissing  eommetwe  ;  some  prefer  plain  loce 
to  the  sneeze-suggesting  chantt/  ;  "  and  so  ad  infinitum.** 
On  such  raatters  it  is  useless  to  speak:  But  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  R.V., 
notwithstanding  its  superior  correctness  and  its  greater 
clearness,  I  will  mention  two  points  connected  with  the 
iEsthetics  of  Translation  in  which  it  fails  to  approach  the 
beau  ideai, 

Ist.  The  order  of  words.  What  an  English  sentence  have 
we  in  Acts  iii*  26  !  "  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  his  iniquities,**  A.Y.  The  order  is  the  exact 
Greek  order ;  and  it  is  retained  in  R.V,  Here,  perhaps^  it  may 
be  said,  the  sentence  is  not  an  easy  one  to  manage,  and  the 
wisest  course  R.V.  could  adopt  was  to  let  A.V.  alone.  Let 
it  be  so;  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  same  sen- 
tence may  be  a  worse  sentence  now  than  it  was  formerlj', 
because  sentences  have  grown  shorter  of  late  years,  and 
now-a-days  two  short  sentences  are  thought  better  than  one 
long  one.  But  in  Acts  iv.  21,  R,V.  gives  us  a  different  order 
from  A. v.,  and  as  some  think  a  worse  order — worse  for  two 
reasons,  (a)  It  is  the  Greek  order  and  (should  not  this  be 
the  canon  P)  good  Greek  order =^>rtr^  English  order.  (/>)  By 
giving  such  prominence  to  the  '*ihef/^*  R.V.  seems  t^  indicate 
the  Apostles,  the  central  figures  in  the  scene,  so  that  the 
momentary  thought  in  the  mind  on  beginning  the  verse  is 
that  the  Apostles  are  referred  to.  This  confusion  is  avoided 
by  A.V.  Acts  xv.  30  gives  another  example  of  A^V/a 
order  being  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  second  point  provokingly  disappointing  in  R.V,  is  the 
frequent  sacrifice  of  picturesqueness  of  phrase  (a  peculiar 
feature  in  A.V.)  for  mere  verbal  accuracy.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  Acts  xvii.  32,  **  We  will  bciir  thee  again  of  ibis 
maUer^^  =  aKovao/ieSa  trov  wdXiP  irepl  rovrov  (close  enough 
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surely  with  its  italicised  matter) ;  this  has  become  in  R.V, 
"We  will  hear  thee  concerning  this  yet  again,"  the  Greek 
being  oKovtrofieda  aov  irepX  tovtov  koI  iraXiv.  Here  we  have 
a  simple  example  of  what  it  seems  to  me  is  the  great  fault  of 
E.V,  The  life,  the  vigour,  the  animation,  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  old  translators,  these  are  dwindling  away  beneath  the 
incubus  of  a  Company's  majority,  which  aims  at  a  word-for- 
word  representation  of  the  original; — a  representation  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  Translation,  it  is  not  Transliteration, 
it  needs  a  new  word  to  designate  it,  Transverbation, 

In  a  paper  printed  in  our  Society's  Proceedings,  Dec.  10th, 
1852,  recently  brought  to  light  once  more  by  the  publication 
of  the  Oeneral  Index,  Mr.  Watts  assigns  to  Coverdale  the 
invention  or  creation  of  the  phrase  "  God  save  the  King.** 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  this  happy  phrase  in  R.  V.  of  Old 
Testament  ?  In  1  Sam.  x.  24,  for  instance,  will  Let  the  King 
lire  be  promoted  from  the  Margin  to  the  Text  ?  Will  the 
Old  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  consider  that  Coverdale 
had  a  right  to  make  the  Subject  "  King  "  into  a  Complement, 
and  to  introduce  a  Subject  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  ? 
I  live  in  fear,  but  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
their  power  does  not  extend  to  the  National  Anthem,  where 
Coverdale  will  still  reign  supreme  with  his  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  despite  of  the  "  Vttat  Regina  "  of  the  play-bills,  or 
the  "Let  the  King  live  "  of  the  Margin.  Mr.  Watts  further 
claims  for  Coverdale  the  glory  of  the  invention  of  the  phrase 
which  occurs  in  Psalm  xc.  10  "threescore  year8  and  ten." 
What  will  our  revisers  do  with  this  phrase,  so  full  of  beauty, 
so  rhythmical,  so  suggestive  of  the  long  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age of  life  ?  Will  they  substitute  for  it  plain  Seventy^  as  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Margin  would  justify?  In  Acts  vii. 
14  "threescore  and  fifteen  souls  "  has  been  retained  in  R.V. 

There  is  no  fear  of  mistranslation  in  B.Y.  I  have  shown 
that  where  A.V.  has  corrected  error,  R.V.  has  adopted  the 
correction  ;  where  A.V.  itself  has  erred,  R.V.  has  corrected. 
Bat  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  new  and  original  examples 
rf  such  word-painting  as  "  threescore  years  and  ten "  in 
My  translation  made  like  A.V.  and  R.V,     We  have,  there- 
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fore,  notting  to  look  forward  to  but  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  kind  of  dead  level  of  correctness,  with  all  faults  and 
all  beauties  too  polished  away  by  cold-blooded  aim  at  Dry- 
asdust preciBion. 

ifoftf* — Tbu  quotatioDJ   f except   AT.)  are  tiikcii   from  Tfte  EnffUah  Mtxaplm^ 
(Siunuel  Bagster  (uid  Soiis,  1841.) 


v.  — TITIN.      A    STUDY    OF   CHILD   LANGUAGE, 

Ey  Sr*  D,  A.  Machado  y  Jllvarez,  of  Seville. 

[TramUittd  from  the  Spanith  h^  the  Rev.  "WjLWtt^.  Qrbgok,  PiUli^^  with  the 
help  cf  the  AMt/wr.] 

TiTJN  ii  the  name  of  tby  youngest  son  j  high  priest,  he  bap- 
tized himself,  calling  himself  Ttfhi,  parodying  the  namo  by 
which  he  was  baptized — »Joaquin,  in  memory  of  his  mat'ernal 
uncle  and  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  horn.  lie  calls 
himself  Tiling  his  uncles  call  him  TUhi,  his  mother  and  his 
little  brothers  call  him  Tithif  and  Titin  we  all  call  him,  .  •  .  . 
How  has  the  word  Joaquin  been  turned  into  TUin  ?  What 
analogy  is  there  between  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  two 
words  ?  By  what  process  have  the  aspirated  j  and  q  or  the 
hard  c  (tlie  Greek  k)  passed  into  the  dental  f  Y  What  is  the 
extraordinary  reduction  of  the  diphthong  oa  into  the  first  t  of 
Tiihi  ?  From  tho  ntterance  of  tho  infant,  who  is  a  mtant, 
because  he  is  the  faithful  representative  of  nature,  that  teaches 
ns  throQgli  him,  his  father,  who  is  an  ignorarauSi  that 
represents  the  tiresome  and  useless  accomplishments  of  a 
conventional  and  deficient  culture,  has  formed  an  hypothesis 
which  I  wish  to  communicate,  if  the  confutation  of  the 
gravest  errors  which  it  containa  could  throw  any  light  upon 
what  I  consider  the  still  obscure  problem  of  the  formation 
of  child- language,  and  of  the  infinite  series  of  unintelligiblo 
words,  preserved  at  present  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
attention  by  mythographs  and  philologists  of  all  countries. 
The  language  of  children,  as  all  language,  as  everything, 
is  not  formed  in  a  moment,  as  Genesis  tells  us  light  was 
formed,  *liN  *n*— ''  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light," 
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Child-language  is  formed  by  a  aeries  of  growths  and  trans- 
formations,  internal  and  external,  which  are,  as  the  stages  of 
all  growth,  slow  and  imperceptible.  Already  in  the  cry, 
with  which  the  child  salutes  its  entrance  into  the  world, 
which  is  the  simple  result  of  the  change  of  temperature  it 
raffere  on  emerging  from  the  warm  abode  in  which  it  was 
into  the  free  air,  are  the  germs  of  human  language.  From 
that  first  cry  of  pain  to  the  age  of  three  years  or  thereabouts, 
the  child  forms  for  itself  its  first  vocabulary,  a  complete 
language ;  from  that  moment  to  that  age  it  will  be  necessary 
to  watch  it  without  interruption  every  moment,  and  to  go  on 
carefolly  marking  all  the  sounds  and  all  the  articulations  it 
gives  forth.  In  them  philologists  and  students  of  phonetics 
will  meet  with  most  important  materials  for  their  studies, 
and  perhaps  the  key  to  open  important  problems.  For  that 
undertaking,  without  doubt,  is  required  a  series  of  very  special 
conditions — time,  patience,  love  for  the  work,  education  both 
of  the  ear  and  the  voice,  and  modes  of  writing  capable  of 
preserving  and  of  being  able  to  reproduce  what  has  been 
heard. 

According  to  my  imperfect  observations,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  fancies  that  I  have  formed  on  them,  beyond  the  crying 
and  the  first  wailings,  a  union  of  sounds  and  perhaps  of  very 
light  articulations,  which  I  cannot  decipher  or  distinguish, 
comes  for  three  or  four  months,  the  classic  one  of  q;' .  .  .  joOy 
with  which  the  mother,  the  scholar  of  the  infant,  encourages 
it  to  complete  the  effort  to  which  nature  calls  it.  The  first 
indication  by  which  the  first  perceptible  germ  of  human 
hmgoage  is  shown  is,  then,  not  what  we  call  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant,  or  a  monosyllable.  That  interesting  sound,  which 
has  no  recognized  signification  we  know  of,  and  has  no  other 
origin  than  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  help  the  natural 
attempts  of  the  child  to  pronounce  it,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  with  fit  linguistic  knowledge.  It  may  be  allowed  us 
to  call  attention  to  the  strong  guttural  character  (Greek  x) 
of  the  first  consonant  employed,  and  to  the  a  which  precedes 
it,  and  to  the  6  which  terminates  it.  From  the  a  to  the  6 
^here  is  a  real  scale  of  sounds  and  an  infinity  of  inappreciable 
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I 


shades  of  soimd  bound  by  tbe  guttural  whicb  serves  as  tbe 
connecting  link.  Before  pronouncing  the  frj  .  ,  .  j60f  which 
the  mother  says  to  it,  the  child  has  repeated  a  thousand 
times  something  tfeit  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  an 
ah  .  n  ,  MOf  afj  .  .  (foo.  The  q/  .  .  J60t  which  is,  if  not  thoj 
first,  one  of  the  first  of  the  elegancies  of  the  aeqtmttionJ^t 
-^-hnhiluiades — (artificial  works)  of  the  child,  is  for  me  a  datum 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  organism  does  not  produce 
in  the  first  stage  of  life  those  phonic  phenomena  which  we 
call  vowels  and  consonants.  In  children,  at  least  in  my  own, 
I  have  noticed  sounds  which  I  might  call  fjittfurrt/izrffhn^t 
as  a  kind  of  ghghfjh'gfjhfjghgfjh^  at  the  end  of  which  I  belie ve_ 
I  always  heard,  as  it  were,  the  sound  of  a  voweh  There 
in  all  these  guttural i^ations  something  analogous  to  th^ 
steps  expressed  by  the  Arabic  letters,  which  Ghiire  in  hid 
grammar   calls  ^,   j-,   ^    (which    here  we   call  jd)  and    c» 

and  something  resembling  also  the  ^Eolic  F.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  appears  that  the  gutturals  are  the  first  letters 
that  arc  formed  in  the  first  months  of  infant  life ;  guttural 
letters  or  forced  sounds  {eRfuerzm)^  I  do  not  know  whether 
instinctive  or  voluntary,  conscious  or  unconsciouSj  which 
prepare  the  vocal  organs  for  the  performance  of  their  com- 
plicated functions.  After  these  first  manifestations,  which 
have  something  of  the  grunt,  more  or  less  plain,  of  certain 
mammals ;  which  appear  movements  rather  of  a  reflex  than 
conscious  kind,  and  under  which  at  times  the  plexus  of 
phonetic  elements  seem  to  show  themselves,  which  have  to  be 
one  day  words  with  a  fixed  value,  such  as  aghtm-afjua,  succeeds 
a  second  jjeriod,  which  commonly  begins  at  ten  or  twelve 
months. 

At  that  age  or  somewhat  later,  according  to  the  degree  i 
development,  children  begin  to  pronounce  isolated  monc 
syllables  of  a  labial  kind  ;  pa-pa,  ma-ma ^  and  sometimes  w^e 
or  pe  occupies  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  which  one  is 
wearied  making  observations  without  noting  any  progress. 
The  child  appears  a  torpid  scholar  that  makes  no  efibrt  to 
join  syllables.     This  seems  to  be  the  period  of  monosyllabic 
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laoguage ;  pa  and  ma^  and  ta  and  te^  which  come  after  the 
teeth  are  formed,  sound  clearly,  distinctly,  with  precision,  as 
oertain  notes  and  syllables  of  parrots. 

The  employment  of  the  monosyllabic  Jabials  pa^  ma,  ba, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  origin  of  the  infantile  sport,  which 
consists  in  the  mother  or  nurse  giving  little  slaps  on  the 
mouth  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  making  it  say,  ba  baa  baaa 
baaa  baa  baaa^  and  the  dentals  td  or  U  is  followed  by  the 
pronunciation  of  other  consonants,  whose  order  of  appear- 
ance we  have  neither  sufficient  power  nor  patience  to  observe. 
In  that  period,  or  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months  (onwards) 
they  begin,  not  merely  to  pronounce  a  few  more  consonants 
than  those  indicated  (6,  j9,  ira,  ^),  but  to  repeat  monosyllables 
by  joining  them,  e.g.  papa — mama — tata. 

Uj  son  Pepe,  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  spoke  the 
following  words : 


1.  papa. 

9.  fo. 

2.  mama. 

10.  osa. 

3.  tete. 

11.  oncha. 

4.  tata. 

12.  p4. 

6.  echo. 

13.  m4. 

6.  omo. 

14.  apa. 

7.  oche. 

15.  uchacha. 

8.  f&. 

16.  aba. 

On  these  sixteen  words,  which  formed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  omission,  the  vocabulary  of  my  son  Pepe,  at  the 
^  of  twenty  months,  I  have  only  the  following  observa- 
tionB  to  make :  by  /o  he  meant  to  B&yflor ;  by  lata,  bota ; 
uchacha,  muchacha;  aba,agtM;  pa, pan;  Ocha,  Oncha,  Concha 
(the  name  of  the  maid),  and  by  tete,  tio  Pepe,  C,  as  one 
^  and  other  consonants,  he  did  not  pronounce  at  all;  / 
vasy  of  those  quoted,  the  last  he  pronounced,  and  he  had  as 
his  teacher  of  that  a  fine  black  cat,  that  scratched  him  several 
times,  at  the  same  time  uttering  ////,  a  soimd  which  he 
pretended  to  imitate. 

My  son   Joaquin's  vocabulary,  at  the    age  of  nineteen 
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moDths,  was  as  follows,  which  I  give  with  the  usual  meanings' 
of  the  words : 


1.  Papa. 

2.  Mama, 

3,  Papa. 

4,  Nene. 

5.  Titin. 

6,  Tetin 

7,  Caquin, 

8.  baar. 

10,  Pepe, 

11,  ubL 

12,  rin4, 

13,  aliua. 

14,  aba. 

15,  abi. 


Joaquin, 

bajar. 

caer. 

Pepe. 

subir* 
orioar* 


16.  cocos, 

17.  COCOIL 

18.  cancdn, 

19.  coco, 

20.  cacon. 

21.  a^hon. 

22.  mi. 

23.  Tete. 

24.  BO. 

25.  aya. 

26.  era. 

27.  coca. 

28.  Quica. 

29.  nta, 

30.  Tata, 


mocos. 


I 

y  Encarnacion. 


Zo 

Pepe  y  carrete. 

silla. 

cerrar. 

toca, 

Francisca. 

sent&r. 

Zapatos. 


On  this  vocabulary,  likewise  broken,  and  the  former,  we 
wish  to  make  some  slight  observations  : 

Both  infanta  at  the  age  of  eleven  months  pronounced  p,  m 
and  t ;  the  one  did  not  pronounce  /  till  he  was  twenty 
months  old,  and  the  other,  till  he  was  twenty-two.  The 
former  pronounced  ch  in  the  word  eche,  ieeke,  and  achat 
Concha^  forciog  himself  to  repeat  the  name  of  tlie  maid  from 
that  time,  Concha ;  the  latter  in  exchange  pronounced  c 
sooner  than  the  former,  being  forced  to  do  so  by  calling  the 
girl  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  whom  he  named  Cocdn, 
Cancm  and  Anhon  {Eocarriacion) ,  lu  the  language  of  the 
first,  /  predominates,  and  then  chy  which  ia  found  in  the 
word  Concha  \  in  that  of  the  latter,  q  or  hard  c,  which  forms 
part  of  the  word  Encarnacmi,  In  the  second  vocabulary/  is 
wanting,  and  instead  of  it  figure  c,  which  was  absent  from 
the  former ;  soft  r ;  n,  which  was  found  in  the  former  only 
in  the  word  oncha  ;  sh,  analogous  to  the  English  ah,  in  the 
words  tthe,  shorty  etc,  and  p  in  the  place  of  //,  in  the  word 
silh,  which  the  Andalusians  pronounce  «iya. 
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As  to  the  vowel  elements,  the  second  vocabulary  is  much 
richer  thaa  the  first,  since  in  it  they  can  be  reduced  to : 

a-d'd  o  0 

a  a  0  e 

ad  0  a 

e  e  uaa 

while  in  the  second 

a-t-o         ad  ei  oo 

aa  ai  ao 

ee  ui  ea 

ii  i'a  oa 

On  the  preceding  facts,  which  must  certainly  appear  as  very 
small  and  prolix  to  those  not  interested  in  such  subjects,  as 
poor  and  scanty  to  philologists,  rests  that  which  we  should 
have  called  more  than  a  hypothesis — the  explication  of  the 
word  TUin. 

We  believe,  in  fact  we  can  affirm,  in  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vocabularies,  that  into  all  these  infantile  words 
both  monost/llabic  and  diasyllahic^  there  enters  but  one  single 
component  consonant,  isolated  as  in  pa^  but  repeated  as  in 
papa ;  children  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude  say  papa^ 
mama,  taia,  but  never  pata,  tapa,  mafa.  In  saying  Joaquin, 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  word,  my  younger  child  was  under 
the  necessity  of  using  some  repeated  consonant ;  but  which 
consonant  P  Clearly  one  of  those  which  he  pronounced  when 
he  for  the  first  time  formed  the  word,  that  is,  p,  m,  or  t,  and 
not/,  n,  or  soft  r,  or  hard  c,  or  q,  which  he  pronounced  at  a 
later  period,  p,  m,  t,  was  the  fonetic  material  at  his  disposal 
when  he  pronounced  that  word  for  the  first  time.  With 
respect  to  the  vowels,  it  is  plain  he  had  to  employ  the  sound 
which  dominated  in  the  word  Joaquin,  that  is,  i,  and  in  em- 
ploying it,  he  bad  to  repeat  it  in  the  two  syllables  as  was  the 
case  in  papa,  mama,  and  tata,  which  then  formed  his  whole 
knguage.  Why  did  he  prefer  ^  to  m  and  p?  In  my  opinion 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  that  dental  articulation  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  j  and  q  than  the  labials  b  and  m ; 
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second,  becauBO  i  being  tbe  letter  he  had  last  begun  to  pr 
nounce,  he  used  it  most  frequently. 

I  did  not  mark  definitely  the  day  on  which  he  began  to 
pronounce  the  word  Ti'tin^  but  this  much  is  certain  that  that 
word  preceded  Teiiu  and  Caquhi, 

The  words  Tetin  and  Cctquhi  (the  latter  being  much  nearetrfl 
Joaquin  than  the  former)  mark  two  important  steps  in  what  ' 
may  be  called  almost  the  phonetic  biology  of  a  name. 

2'etm  supposes  a  progress  over  Tiihit  because  the  children 
{I  mean  my  own)  as  they  say  in  the  first  stage  of  their  lan- 
guage tafa  and  papa  and  not  p^ta  and  fapa,  they  say  taia  and 
ieif)  and  not  ieta  and  iaie.  Thus  to  say  Tetin  is  an  advance 
compared  to  saying  Tete  and  Wm.  Tetin  was  in  fact  the 
second  name  by  which  my  eon  tried  to  imitate  his  own  name 
and  e^in  certainly  appears  nearer  oa-hi  than  i-hi,  JE-in  sup- 
poses with  respect  to  i-ht  a  differentiation  {di/eremiacimi)^  an 
increase,  an  advance,  imperceptible  if  you  wish,  still  a  step 
towards  the  end. 

Later,  my  8on»  in  attempting  to  pronounce  *  Encarnacion,* 
the  name  of  a  young  woman  that  was  fond  of  him,  pro- 
nounced c,    I  remember  that  during  those  days  he  pronounced 
many  little  words  with  r ;  the  letter  did  not  fall  from  his 
mouth  in  its  common  use,  he  said  coca  instead  of  tom^  coeoa^ 
instead  of  moeoSf  etc.    Then  he  called  himself  Caquin,  a  word^y 
which,  under  the  same  law  as  the  fonner,  supposes  a  new  anjH 
more  marked  step  in  advance,  in  that  one  of  the  syllables  qutn 
coincides  exactly  with  the  second  syllable  imitated,  and  ixi^m 
a-hi  being  mucli  more  analogous  to  oa-in  than  e-in,  ^ 

The  words  €0c6n,  cacdUf  cancofh  ii^id  also  mhm  (Andalu- 
siana  pronounce  ems  and  eay  ^nearnmion  in  the  place  of 
Ettcaraacmi)  and  Qidca^  in  place  of  Frana^ca^  obey  the  law 
which  we  believe  ruled  the  formation  of  the  words  Caquin, 
Tetin  and  Tithi,  words  which  I  am  anxious  to  engrave  on 
the  hearts  of  all  good  mothers,  and  to  turn  into  a  motive  of 
study  for  all  the  philologists  of  Europe, 
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VI. -NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY;  AND 
ON  WORDS  OF  BRAZILIAN  AND  PERUVIAN 
ORIGIN.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat. 

{Paper  rtad  by  the  President  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  15,  1885.) 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  May  15,  the  President  explained 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  depart  from  the  usual 
practice,  which  expected  the  President  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  chief  results  obtained  by  philological  research  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  It  seemed  to  them  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  such  a  summary  biennially  only.  He 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper. 

Baige.  I  have  already  noted  that  there  is  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  6am,  a  row-boat,  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  Coptic  word  ban,  meaning  a  boat.  I  have  since  noticed 
that,  in  a  Dictionary  of  Old  Egyptian  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Tattam,  published  at  Oxford  in  1835,  we  find  *'barahe, 
planstrum  et  navigium,  baris";  and  **bere/tt,  currus."  Thus 
the  original  sense  appears  to  be  *  vehicle,'  without  reference 
to  the  element  over  which  the  vehicle  travels.  N.B.  This 
note  really  refers  to  the  word  bark ;  Dr.  Murray  thinks  that 
the  connection  of  E.  barge  with  baris  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Bat  (2).  I  have  suggested  (1)  that  bat  is  the  M.E.  bakke, 
and  (2)  that  bakke  has  lost  an  /,  and  stands  for  blakke.  1 
wish  to  add  that  the  very  word  blak,  a  bat,  occurs  in  Robert 
of  Brunne,  Handling  Synne,  1.  11863. 

Bataement.  I  have  suggested  that  this  E.  word  answers 
to  an  O.F.  bastillemeni,  from  bastir,  to  build.  I  now  find  that 
Godefroy  actually  gives  an  O.F.  batillefnent,  which  he  ex- 
plains by  a  rampart  or  redoubt.  This  comes  to  the  same 
thing;  for  batillement  is  merely  a  variant  of  bastillement,  just 
as  bafi/iier,  according  to  Godefroy,  is  a  variant  of  bastiller,  to 
fortify  with  ramparts. 

Beef-eater.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Pegge  has  long 
»go  shown  the  impombility  of  connecting  the  E.  beef-eater 
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witb  tbe  (imaginary  and  still  undiscovered)  F.  substantive 
which  was  fancied  to  mean  a  waiter  at  a  buffet  or  side-board,  j 
He  has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  duties  of  th^^H 
royal  body-guard  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns^  and  says 
expressly  that  the  beef-eaters  **  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  ancient  cupboard  or  the  more  modem  bcau/et,  which 
was  always  kept  by  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  originally  a 
gentleman  usher»  an  esquire  of  the  body,  etc/*  See  Pegge's 
Curialia,  ed,  1791,  part  3,  p.  31. 

Bewray.  For  this  word»  I  refer  to  Chaucer,  and  5[atzner 
has  no  earlier  example  than  William  of  Palerae,  where, 
however,  it  is  spelt  f*f^frnf\  But  it  occurs  still  earlier,  viz,  ia 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  L  3621 — *')»at  y  ne 
wylle  telle  ne  dftrm/y^'  i.e,  disclose.  ^^ 

Bine,  I  have  given  the  etymology  of  this  word  incorrectlyjH 
taking  it  as  being  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  the  word  in  Middle- English, 
One  of  these  is  bio,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  '  livid/  which  I 
correctly  connect  with  the  IceL  h/dr,  livid.  But  this  form 
is  obsolete.^  The  other  M,E.  word,  really  answering  to  our 
Mod,  E,  hiuf^  is  blew;  it  occura  in  the  Cureor  Mundi,  1,  9920, 
spelt  biett  in  one  M8,,  and  bkw  in  the  other  three.  I  have 
not  found  any  earlier  instance  of  it.  This  form  of  the  word 
is  borrowed  from  French,  as  is  obvious  from  the  spelling. 
The  Anglo-French  form  is  bin  or  blew,  I  have  already  noted 
that  the  pi.  bius  occurs  in  the  Liber  Cuatumarum,  p.  129  ; 
to  which  I  have  now  to  add  that  the  sing,  bht  occurs  in 
Royal  Wills,  ed.  J.  Nichols,  p.  36,  under  the  date  1360  ;  and 
blew  in  the  same,  p.  84,  under  the  date  1361  ;  and  again,  io 
Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  198,  we  find  "un  drape  de  blew 
saye  ;  "  a.d.  139'!.  Littre  shows  that  the  earliest  0,F.  form 
ia  blot,  later  bloe,  Muit,  bleu.  The  0,F.  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  O.H.G.  hhio^  meaning  both  blue  and  livid ;  cognata 
With  the  Iceh  bldr  above.  Thus  the  E.  word  is  not  (Scand.), 
but  (F.^ — O.H,G.).  The  word  is  obaolete  in  Italian,  except 
dialectally  ;    but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  ia  connection 
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with  the  Tagueness  with  which  words  denoting  colour  are 
used,  that  Florio  has  "  Biauo,  a  bright,  pale  yellow  colour ;  " 
thoQgh  it  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  same  O.H.G*  word. 
In  fiict,  Schade  notes  that  the  O.H.G.  bldo  also  has  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  flaum^  and  this  enables  us  to  identify  our  blue 
with  the  Lat.  flauus,  to  which  it  exactly  corresponds  according 
to  Grimm's  Law.  The  A.S.  forms  of  the  word  are  very 
scarce.  The  form  biSo  rests  only,  according  to  the  Dic- 
tionaries, on  the  authority  of  Soipner.  But  Wiilcker's 
edition  of  Wright's  Vocabularies  has:  Biauum,  color  eat 
miu,  bleo,  196. 19 ;  Color,  bleo,  642.  37  ;  Myrtem,  bleoreod, 
163.  23 ;  Mt/rteus,  bleoread,  musfealu,  448.  9  ;  Color,  bleoh, 
163. 3 ;  Persem,  btewen,  163.  29.  Here  bleo  really  answers 
to  M.E.  blee,  colour,  complexion,  and  the  only  entry  really 
relatiog  to  blue  is  the  last.  We  also  have  the  ace.  blcehicene 
in  Levit.  viii.  7.  The  cb  is  long.  Note  the  Low  Lat.  blaum, 
which  is  really  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Teutonic  or  Romance 
word.  It  brings  out  very  clearly  the  exact  equivalence  of 
oor  blue  to  the  Lat.  flaum.  I  observe  that  the  O.F.  bloi 
occurs  in  the  original  of  the  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick ; 
see  Zupitza's  edition  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  p.  6, 1.  69. 

Breast-summer  or  Bressomer.  This  architectural  term  is 
explained  in  my  Dictionary  under  the  word  Sumpter,  but  a 
croas-referenoe  to  Sumpter  is  not  given.  I  have  given  the 
explanation  (in  Webster)  that  a  breast- summer  is  "a  summer 
or  beam  placed  breast-wise  to  support  a  superincumbent 
waU."  I  might  have  added  that  the  word  breast  possibly 
has  its  architectural  meaning,  and  refers  to  a  part  of  a 
column  called  the  breast,  or  in  Latin  torus.  Bailey,  ed.  1745, 
has  this  term,  with  the  spelling  brest ;  and,  immediately  after 
it,  the  word  brest-summer.  This  use  of  the  terni  breast  is  not 
▼ery  dear ;  the  reference  may  be  merely  to  the  position  of 
the  beam,  passing  as  it  does  across  the  midst  of  the  front  of 
a  building ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  will  be  best  solved  by 
the  slips  for  the  New  English  Dictionary.  I  cannot  agree  to 
the  saggestion  that  the  word  is  from  a  Belgian  bret-sommer ; 
in  this  hybrid  word,  bret{t)  is  High  German,  and  sommer 
(^iommier)  is  French.     Besides,  the  E.  word  breast-summer 
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is  no  Bovelty  ;  it  already  occurs  in  the  Gloasographia  Angli 
caiia  (1719),  and  is  probably  much  older. 

Bull.     I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  hul!^  in  the  sen 
of  jest,   appears  as   early  as   1637.      In  Shirley's   play 
The  Gamester,  Act  3,  sc.  3,  we  have  the  following  lines 

**  And  swear  lie  is  the  father  of  all  hdh 
Since  Adam  ;  if  all  fail,  he  has  a  project 
To  print  his  jests. 
WihL  His  bnlh^  you  mean.** 

However,  Dr.  Morris  informs  roe  that  this  use  of  the  won 
occurs  very  early,  viz.  in  the  Cursor  Mundi.  I  suppoee  il 
will  appear  that  this  contemptuous  use  of  the  word  original 
in  an  English  estimate  of  the  value  of  papal  edicts. 

Catgut.  The  obvious  etymology  of  this  word  is  surely  thi 
correct  one,  and  I  do  not  quite  understjind  why  it  has  oftei 
been  objected  to.  The  following  quotation  from  Marston'i 
play  of  What  you  Will,  Act  3,  sc.  1,  is  sufficiently  explicit 

**  the  musitiona 
Hover  with  nimble  sticks  ore  squeaking  cmwds, 
Tickling  the  dryed  ijuiiin  of  a  mewing  eat/^ 
Here  crotcds  are  fddks, 

Tbat  harp- strings  were  made  from  the  entrails  of  vario 
animals,  appears  from  the  curious  belief  as  to  the  terribli 
discordant  effect  produced  by  a  string  made  from  the  entraill 
of  a  ffoif;  see  N.  &  Q.  6  S.  xi.  2G4. 

Charter.  I  regret  that  I  have  given  a  wrong  et\TnologJ 
of  this  word  ;  and  curiously  enough,  the  account  in  Litt: 
seems  to  be  wrong  also.  The  English  word  answers, 
course,  to  the  O.F.  vhartre^  found  frequently  in  Anglos 
French ;  see  the  references  in  my  list  of  Anglo-French 
words.  Scheler  rightly  explains  chart  re  m  modified  from 
the  Low  Lat.  iharfida^  a  form  of  which  Ducange  gives  severa 
examples,  8. v.  C/niria.  Citariuhi  is,  of  course,  a  dirainutiv 
form.  Littr^  merely  explains  chartre  as  a  variation  of  chart^^ 
Lat.  chftrfa^  and  supposes  that  the  /■  is  due  to  confusion  wttl 
F.  chartrei  a  prison  ;  but  he  himself  gives  an  example  of  O.F, 
carire  in  the  eleventh  century.     In  fact,  it  occurs  in  th« 
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Chanson  de  Roland,  1.  1684,  and  Oautier  notes,  in  his  Glos- 
sary, that  the  O.F.  pi.  cartres  =  Lat.  chartulas.  Professor 
Max  Miiller  gives  the  same  account  'of  charter  in  his  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  iii.  p.  175,  and  cites,  as  similar 
fonnations,  the  F.  apdtre  (apostolum),  esclandre  (E.  slander, 
from  scandaium),  and  chapitre  (E.  chapter,  from  capitulum), 

Chopine,  a  high-heeled  shoe;  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  447.  The 
etymology  of  this  word  is  concealed  by  a  misspelling.  It 
should  be  chapine,  with  a,  not  o ;  perhaps  the  spelling  with  o 
was  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  common  F.  word  chopine,  a 
pint-measure.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
points  out  that  Coryat  uses  the  spelling  chapiney,  and  that  the 
Spanish  form  is  chapin,  explained  by  Minsheu  as  *  a  high  cork 
shoe/  He  also  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  Ben  Jonson  has 
the  plural  cioppini,  as  if  it  were  an  Italian  word.  In 
Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1,  Hedon  says,  "I  do  wish  myself  one 
of  my  mistress's  cioppini.  Another  demands,  why  would  he 
he  one  of  his  mistress's  cioppini  ?  A  third  answers,  because 
he  would  make  her  higher ;"  etc.  But  there  is  no  such 
Italian  word  in  the  Dictionaries,  nor  any  proof  that  Ben 
Jonson's  spelling  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  by  looking 
out  for  the  spelling  with  a,  we  at  once  find  the  word  in 
Cotgrave,  who  has :  "  Chappins,  choppins,  a  kinde  of  high 
slippers  for  low  women ; "  and  in  Godefroy,  who  has  : 
"Chappin,  Chapin,"  with  a  suggestion  that  it  is  another 
form  of  O.F.  escarpin.  This  suggestion  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  suits  neither  the  form  nor  the  sense ;  for  the  F. 
f^rpins  means  "pumps,  light,  or  single-soled  shooes,"  as 
Cotgrave  tell  us.  We  must  set  aside  escarpin,  and  the  forms 
chopine  and  cioppini;  we  then  have  left  the  O.F.  chapin  or 
ckappiny  and  the  Span,  chapin.  The  latter  is  still  in  use; 
Neuman  gives :  "  Chapin,  clog  with  a  cork  sole  lined  with 
Morocco  leather,  worn  by  women  to  keep  their  shoes  clean ;" 
with  various  derivatives.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  is 
feally  Spanish,  not  Italian ;  though  the  remoter  origin  of  it 
unot  apparent.  It  seems  worth  while  to  quote  Minsheu's 
Spanish  Dictionary  at  greater  length.  He  gives  us :  *' Chapin 
<fe  muger,  a   womans  shooes,  such   as   they  vse  in  Spaine, 
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mules,  or  high  corke  shooes  /'  and  again  :  Chapino  ahorqup^ 
a  corke  slipper,  or  panto6e/'  Tbo  use  of  cork  points 
especially  to  Spain  as  the  country  where  this  shoe  first  came 
into  use.  In  Monlau'a  Etymological  Spanish  Dictionary, 
it  18  8Uf>ge8ted  that  ehaphi  is  merely  on  extension  of  chapa, 
BOW  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  thin  metal  plate,  but  found 
in  the  Romance  languages  with  numerous  senses.  Even  in 
Engii.H]i  it  appears  in  four  forms,  viz.  tape^  cope,  capt  chftpe, 
and  the  original  sense  seems  to  have  been  simply  *  covering.' 
We  may  note  that  the  etymology  of  vhopin  from  Span,  e/tapin^ 
and  of  fhapiH  from  Span,  tkapfi,  was  suggested  by  Skinner  in 
1H71 ;  and  Hlount  has  the  spelling  rhapin. 

Cipresi  Cypress  (2),  I  suggested,  in  my  last  Supplemaatp 
that  vtfpnm,  in  the  sense  of  *  lawn/  may  possibly  be 
merely  another  form  of  rrape^  O.F.  nrupe,  LowL  Sc,  ktvsp,  of 
which  Jamieson  gives  two  examples  besides  those  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Dim  bar,  and  which  he  omits*  It  is  use- 
ful to  note  the  varying  forms  which  the  words  crape  and 
ttpres  assume  in  old  wills.  Thus,  in  the  Testamenta  Ebora- 
censia,  I  find  such  examples  as  these:  **unura  [velum]  de 
e^pren"  a  cipren  veil,  i,  240  (a.d.  1398);  "flameolam  meam 
de  cri^pn/'  my  crape  veil,  i.  220  {l'i97) ;  **  j,  flammeolum  de 
cri/ffte,*'  one  crape  veil,  i.  271  (140O);  **flameohim  flel*re»pe" 
I  682  (1415);  **ij.  flumeola  de  r///m,''  i.  289  (1402).  In 
one  and  the  same  will,  dated  1401^  vol,  L  p.  280,  we  find 
**iij.  peoes  flameol',  videlicet  ij*  de  serico,  et  j.  de  kn/»pc,^* 
three  pieces  for  veils,  viz.  two  of  silk,  and  one  of  crape  ;  and 
in  the  next  line :  **  Item  lego  .  .  .  dimidiam  pecioD  de  dperH^' 
i.e.  I  bequeath  half  a  piece  of  ciprca. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
violent  a  transposition,  it  may  be  better  to  consider  npres  as 
realty  meaning  *  lawn  of  Cyprus/  Already,  in  the  Komanee 
of  Alexander  (ed.  Stevenson),  the  same  spelling  mprk  meant 
(1)  Cyprus,  (2)  cypress-tree ;  see  lines  4600,  5290.  The 
word  cipres^  in  the  sense  of  'lawn/  occurs  in  Piers  Plowman, 
B.  XV.  224,  in  connection  with  iartarine,  a  stuff'  named  from 
Tartary. 

CiBtvaen.     This  word  should  rather,  accordiug  to  Welsh 
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orthography,  be  written  with  /,  as  cktfaen.  The  account  in 
Spurreirs  Welsh  Dictionary  is  suflScient.  He  gives  "cisffaen, 
a  British  monument,  consisting  of  four  flat  stones  placed  at 
right  angles,  with  a  fifth  on  the  top."  They  thus  form 
a  stone  chest ;  and  the  etymology  is  obvious,  viz.  from  W. 
cid,  a  chest,  Lat.  cista,  and  maen,  a  stone  (see  Dolmen).  The 
word  ctstmen  is  not  in  Webster ;  and  Ogilvie,  who 
rightly  explains  it,  gives  no  etymology  beyond  the  Lat. 
eiita, 

Mmen.  This  is  a  name  given  to  stones  raised  upon  two 
others  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  table.  Sometimes,  but  not 
invariably,  they  have  holes  formed  in  them.  There  is  a 
note  upon  this  word  in  Max  Miiller's  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  where  it  is  explained  to  mean 
"a  holed  stone,"  and  is  derived  from  the  Cornish  m^n-an-iol, 
lit.  stone  with  a  hole,  where  tnSn  mean  '  stone,'  an  is  the 
definite  article,  and  tol  means  a  hole.  The  importance  of 
verifying  such  statements  appears  from  the  fact  that  this 
derivation,  even  though  given  by  so  great  a  scholar,  is 
certainly  wrong.  It  is  improbable,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
f^nglishmen  should  have  had  the  wit  to  turn  niSn-an-tol 
into  dolmen;  it  implies  a  greater  familiarity  with  Cornish 
than  most  of  us  possess.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  word 
"as  borrowed  by  us  from  France,  and  that  the  form  of  it  is 
not  Cornish,  but  Breton.  It  already  occurs  in  Legonidec's 
Breton  Dictionary,  in  1821,  and  I  copy  his  article  upon  it, 
a«  fully  accounting  for  the  word.  **  Dolmen,  s.f.  Autel. 
C'eet  le  nom  que  Ton  donne  communement  si  ces  monumens 
en  forme  d'autel  ou  de  table,  que  I'on  rencontre  en  assez  grand 
nombre  en  Bretagne,  et  dont  on  attribue  Terection  aux 
Druides  ou  i  leurs  sectateurs.  Ce  mot  est  compose  de  dol 
ponr  too/  ou  tol,  table,  et  de  mSan  ou  men,  pierre."  He  also 
doly  giTes  tool,  a  table,  with  the  note  that,  except  in  L^on, 
It  ia  called  tdl.  The  sense  is  therefore  *  table-stone.'  Littre 
gives  a  similar  explanation,  but  calls  the  word  Gaelic, 
whereas  I  cannot  find  tdl,  a  table,  in  the  Gaelic  Dictionary. 
I  suppose  that  the  Breton  taol,  a  table,  is  peculiar  to  Breton ; 
it  is  marked  by  Legonidec  as  being  a  word  of  doubtful 
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Liable  Dictionary,  p.  505,  we  find :  *'Jand^  a  palm-branch 
Itri|)j3€d  of  its  leaves  ;  a  tree  despoiled  of  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  bark  ;  a  latice,  spear." 

Jew's  Harp,  It  is  curioua  to  find,  in  Todd's  Johnson,  a 
piifisage  quoted  from  Pegge,  in  which  it  is  gravely  argued 
that  the  Jews  had  no  such  instrument  of  music,  and  there- 
fore it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them;  whence  it  must  bo 
derived  from  the  F.  Jen,  play,  or  from  jufc,  quaHi  jans^'harp^ 
But  neither  will  serve  ;  we  sliould  thus  only  get  jeu-harp  or 
Jaw'hfirp,  without  the  h.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  it  was 
a  term  of  derision,  and  meant  **  such  a  harp  as  the  Jews 
played  on  in  the  time  of  David."  I  find  no  early  example 
of  the  word ;  but  Je\c*s  trump^  of  similar  formation,  and 
meaning  the  same  thing,  occurs  in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher's 
Lover's  Progress,  according  to  Johnson,  who  gives  no  more 
ejcact  reference.  The  passage  is  easily  found ;  it  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  in  the  play. 

Junk  (1),  I  have  explained  j>/«A-,  a  vessel,  as  being  the 
Portuguesey/<//fo,  a  word  borrowed  from  Chinese,  and  I  give 
the  Chinese  form.  Professor  Alexander,  of  Brazil,  verifies 
this.  He  says,  **  The  Portuguese  Jitneo  is,  like  the  English 
vessel,  used  as  the  name  only  of  Chinese  or  East-Indian 
ve&selB,  and  is  here  [/.^,  in  Brazil]  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic 
word.  Jufivo,  a  rush,  Lat.  junvih^f  is  treated  by  the  PortU' 
guese  as  quite  a  separate  word."  B 

Kilderkin,  The  etymology  of  h'/diTkin  from  the  O.Da. 
kitKh'keH  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  word  occurs,  spelt 
with  an  «,  even  in  English,  We  find  if,  with  an  unoriginal 
final  (i,  in  the  form  kimhrkifid,  in  Peele's  play  of  Edward  I., 
ed,  Dyce,  1861,  p.  383,  col.  L 

Limehound.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  practically 
given  in  Wedgwood,  but  we  require  to  see  the  history  of  the 
word  more  clearly.  The  F.  Umief\  a  limehound,  in  Cotgrave, 
docs  not  really  help  us;  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  E.  iimehound  and  F.  h'mier  are  independent 
formations  from  the  saine  source.  The  E.  word  is  simply 
whort  for  h'tim'/wHnd,  where  /lam  is  the  M.E.  word  for  leash, 
thong,  or  line*     The  very  form  immhouud  occurs  in  Turber- 
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it  with  the  Lowland  Scotch  Aeir,  to  snarl,  gurr,  to  growl,  and 
have  quoted  Trevisa  as  asing  "  harryng  and  garryng  '*  in  the 
lense  of  snarling  and  growling.  I  now  find  that  the  word 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  the  very  sense  suggested,  to 
denote  a  disagreeable  noise.  In  the  Tale  of  Cockelbie  Sow, 
IL 180-184,  in  Laing's  Select  Remains  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Poetry,  we  find  : 

"  Rouch  rumple  out  ran 

Weill  mo  than  I  tell  can. 

With  sick  a  din  and  a  dirdy, 

A  garray  and  a  hirdy-girdy.*^ 
After  making  a  note  of  this  passage,  I  found  that  it  is  quoted 
in  Jamieson.  But  he  explains  it  by  "  confusion  "  or  "  dis- 
order," whereas  it  rather  means  "  a  confused  noise."  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  used  adverbially,  to  mean  "in  confusion"; 
Me  examples  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  quoted  in  Jamieson.  This 
secondary  meaning  is  easily  deducible.  Curiously  enough, 
from  the  word  dirdy  or  dirdum,  meaning  "  a  din,"  and 
occarring  in  the  same  passage,  we  have  hirdum-dirdum, 
rightly  explained  by  Jamieson  as  "  confused  noisy  mirth  "  ; 
and  this  word  is  also  used  adverbially,  with  the  same  sense 
as  before,  viz.  "  in  confusion  "  or  topsy-turvy.  We  need  not 
resort  to  Jamieson's  derivation  of  hirdum-dirdum  from  the 
6.  hier  and  dar,  here  and  there  ;  for  cforr  is  not  an  E.  form ; 
neither  need  we,  with  him,  derive  hirdy-girdy  from  the  A.S. 
^rtdf  a  household. 

The    modem   hurdygnrdy  is    plainly   of  Lowland-Scotch 
origin,  i.e.  it  was  suggested  by  a  Scotchman. 

Jereed,  Jerreed  (a  blunted  javelin,  Arabic).    Byron,  in  his 
Giaour,  has  the  couplet. 

"  Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed." 

He  explains  it  in  note  17  to  the  Poem.  It  occurs  in  Zen- 
ker's Turkish  Dictionary  as  jerld^  a  branched  stick,  a  rod  for 
tlirowing  in  a  game,  p.  355.  Also  in  Palmer's  Persian 
Dictionary,  col.  168,  as  jarid^  a  lance,  spear.  But  the  word 
is  Arabic,   as   marked  by   Palmer;    and,   in  Richardson's 
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Arabic  Dictionary,  p.  505,  we  find  :  ^^jarhl,  a  palm-branch 
Btripped  of  its  leaves ;  a  tree  despoiled  of  its  braoclies,  leaves, 
and  biirk  ;  a  lance,  spear," 

Jew*s  Harp.  It  is  cnriona  to  find,  in  Todd's  Johnson,  a 
passage  quoted  from  Pegge,  in  which  it  is  gravely  argued 
that  the  Jews  had  no  such  instrument  of  music,  and  there- 
fore it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  whence  it  must  ho 
derived  from  the  F.  jeu^  play,  or  from  jaw^  qiimi  ja ten* -harp. 
Bui  neither  will  serve ;  we  should  thus  only  get  jeu-harp  or 
jaw-hatp,  without  the  «.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  it  was 
a  term  of  derision,  and  meant  "  such  a  harp  as  the  -Jews 
played  on  in  the  time  of  David."  I  tind  no  early  example 
of  the  word ;  but  Jewn  tntwp,  of  similar  formntion^  and 
raeaniug  the  same  thing,  occurs  in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher's 
Lover's  Progre^ss,  according  to  Johnson,  who  gives  no  more 
exaet  reference*  The  passage  is  easily  found ;  it  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  in  the  play. 

Junk  (I).  I  have  explained  ./w^/ A*,  a  vessel,  as  being  the 
Portuguese y««ro,  a  word  borrowed  from  Chinese,  and  I  give 
the  Chinese  form.  Professor  Alexander,  of  Brazil,  verifies 
this.  He  says,  **The  Portuguese  Jatieo  is,  like  the  English 
vessel,  used  as  the  name  only  of  Chinese  or  East-Indian 
vessels,  and  is  here  [/.<?,  in  Brazil]  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic 
word.  Jufiro,  a  rush,  Lat.  jmtcMJSj  is  treated  by  the  Portu-i 
guese  as  quite  a  separate  word/'  ^H 

Kilderkin.      The  etyniology  of  kUderkin  from   the   O.Du" 
kimieken  is  proved  by  the  ftict  that  the  word  occurs,  spelt 
with  an  «,  even  in  English.     We  find  it,  with  an  unoriginal 
final  d,  in  the  form  kinderlind,  in  Peele*s  play  of  Edward  IJH 
ed.  Dyce,  1861,  p,  383,  coL  1.  " 

Limehouad.  Tho  etymology  of  this  word  is  practically 
given  in  Wedgwood,  but  we  require  to  see  tho  history  of  the 
word  more  clearly.  The  F.  Umier,  a  limehound,  in  Cotgrave, 
does  not  really  help  us ;  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  E,  iimehonnd  and  F.  Umier  are  independent 
formations  from  the  same  source.  The  E.  word  is  simply 
short  for  imm-hoitmi^  where  Ham  is  the  M.E.  word  for  leash. 


I  hong,  or  line. 


The  very  form  Imnhouud  occurs  in  Turber 
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Tille's  Booke  of  Hunting,  p.  242  (ed.  1575) ;  and  again,  at 
p.  240,  Turberville  says  :  "  The  string  wherewith  wee  leade 
a  Grey  hounde  is  called  a  Lease,  and  for  a  Hounde  a  Lt/ameJ^ 
See  the  full  explanation  in  the  excellent  Glossary  to  Croft's 
edition  of  Elyot's  Governour,  s.v.  It/am,  Lyam  is  a  mere 
doublet  of  the  word  which  appears  as  lien  ^  in  Mod.  E.  and 
in  Mod.  French.  The  m  is  due  to  the  older  spelling  of  the 
latter  word.  Thus  Littre,  s.v.  lien,  quotes  the  O.F.  liem^ 
which  is  regularly  contracted  from  the  Lat.  ligamen.  Cot- 
grave,  8.V.  C/iien,  gives  the  proverb :  "  d  meschant  chien  court 
Hen,  a  froward  cur  must  be  tied  short,"  lit.  must  have  a  short 
liam,  I  may  add  that  the  F.  limier,  a  limehound,  is  exactly 
represented  by  the  M.E.  lymerey  with  the  same  sense  ;  lymere 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  fol.  e4,  line  3,  spelt  lymer 
at  L  1.     Limier  stands  for  liemier,  as  shown  in  Littr^. 

Loom.  The  M.  E.  lome  is  a  general  word  for  a  tool  or 
instrument  of  any  sort.  It  is  therefore  worth  noting  that 
the  particular  machine  now  called  a  loom  was  formerly  called 
a  ttelhlomef  i.e.  a  loom  for  weaving.  This  word  is  not  noticed 
either  by  Bosworth  or  Stratmann ;  but  there  is  a  good 
example  of  it  in  the  York  Wills,  where  a  Tapeter,  or 
tapestry-maker,  of  York,  leaves  to  his  daughter  Katherine 
"illud  instruraentum,  Anglice  weblome,  in  quo  Johannes 
maritos  suus  operatur."  See  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  vol.  i. 
p  191;  A.D.  1393.  In  the  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Nottingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  under  the  date  of  Aug.  27,  1404, 
we  find  mention  of  a  tcollyn  tceblome  (woollen  web-loom)  and 
a  lynyn  lome.  So  also  at  p.  70,  under  the  date  of  Oct.  2, 
1410. 

Loose.  I  here  note  that  Prof.  Zupitza,  in  an  article  which 
has  appeared  in  Anglia,  vol.  vii.  p.  152,  points  out  the  Scan- 
dinavian origin  of  this  word.  He  shows  that  the  Scand. 
diphthong  au  sometimes  appears  as  oo  in  M.E.;  thus  Icel. 
gmmr,  heed,  attention,  is  gdm  {=igoom)  in  the  Ormulum. 
The  mod.  E.  stoop,  a  cup,  is  rather  from  the  Icel.  staup  than 
from  the  A.S.  stSap.     So  the  mod.  E.  loose  is  from  Icel.  laifs^ 

'  As  a  law  term ;  but  it  is  the  same  word. 
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whilst  the  A.S.  Urn  has  given  ua  the  M,E.  suffix  -leei 

Menial.  Thia  word  is,  of  course,  ati  adjective  formed  from 
the  O.F,  maimee,  a  household.  But  I  have  not  found  any 
example  of  this  adjective,  in  a  French  form,  in  the  Dic- 
tionaries. I  therefore  note  that  it  oeeurs,  in  Anglo-French, 
in  a  passage  in  the  York  Wills,  *'Jeo  devyse  que  touu 
oeaux,  qui  a  raoy  append  en  t  meitjnialx  en  ma  raaieon,  soient 
ve«tuz  en  bliiw  a  ines  coatagez,"  I  will  that  all  those  who 
belong  to  tne  aa  menials  in  my  house,  be  clothed  in  blue  at 
my  cost;  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  vol,  i.  p.  198  (a.d,  1394), 

Occamy,  I  make  a  note  that  this  form  of  the  word 
akhemii  is  not  noticed  as  yet  in  the  New  English  Dictionary; 
it  will  be  found  in  Nares,  Miss  M.  Haig  sends  me  an  earlier 
exatiiple,  with  the  spelling  oecam^  in  Hukluyt's  Voyag< 
ii.  229,  L  3, 

Ormthology,  This  apparently  simple  word  is  likely 
give  a  Icxicograpber  a  great  deal  of  trouble  unless  he  happens 
to  find  the  clue  to  the  history  of  its  introduction  into 
English.  In  ray  Dictionary,  I  have  stated,  quite  correctly, 
that  it  occurs  in  Blount's  Gloaaographia,  ed.  1674,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  "  the  title  of  a  late  book."  This  caught  the 
attention  of  Professor  Kewton,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject  enabled  him  to  declare,  at  once,  that  the  state- 
ment in  Blount  is,  at  first  sight,  incredible,  because  the  very 
earliest  book  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Francis  Willughby, 
entitled,  "  Ornithologiic  Lihri  tres,"  which  was  not  published 
till  two  years  ialer  than  1674,  viz.  in  1676  ;  whilst  the 
English  version  of  the  same  book,  by  John  Ray,  entitled, 
**  Ornithology,"  did  not  appear  till  1678,  or  two  years  later 
still;  see  Bohn's  Lowndes,  1864,  p.  2939.  The  puzzle  is 
increased  by  observing  that  the  edition  of  Blount's  Glosso- 
.  graphia  published  in  1674  is  only  the  fourth  edition  ;  and 
the  same  statement  is  found  (as  at  least  I  believe)  in  earlier 
editions,  perhaps  even  in  the  first  edition  of  1656. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  ornifhohgtj  is  used  in 
two  senses.  As  regards  the  scientific  use  of  the  word,  Prof, 
Newton  is,  as  might  he  expected,  perfectly  correct.     But 
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that  exoellent  and  playful  author  dear  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Fuller  had  already  appropriated  the  word  in  a 
bmorous  sense.  In  Bohn's  Lowndes,  p.  848,  col.  2,  we 
find  the  entry  :  "  Ornitho-looie,  or  the  Speech  of  Birds, 
also  the  Speech  of  Flowers  :  partly  morall,  partly  mysticall. 
LondoDy  1663,  12mo.,  with  engraved  title.''  Lowndes  also 
ootea  an  earlier  edition,  in  1655,  containing  53  pages,  besides 
title  and  dedication,  two  leaves.  The  work  is  anonymous, 
bnt  it  is  always  attributed  to  Fuller,  and  may  easily  be  his. 
Observe  that  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  in  1655,  preceded 
the  first  edition  of  Blount,  in  1656,  by  just  one  year ;  which 
exactly  fits  the  description  of  Ornithology  as  being  "  the  title 
of  a  late  book."  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  scientific  treatise  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Bivalet.  The  Dictionaries  give  us  no  good  account  of  the 
nf  zes  in  this  word.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  disguised 
by  a  false  spelling.  The  true  form  is  rivolet,  but  the  o  has 
been  tamed  to  ti  by  association  with  the  Lat.  riculus,  I  find 
this  form  in  the  following :  "  A  rivolet  of  good  fresh  water  " ; 
1699,  W.  Dampier,  A  New  Voyage,  i.  91.  In  this  form, 
the  word  is  Italian.  In  Torriano's  Dictionary  (1688)  occurs 
the  entry  : — "  Ritolo^  JRicoletto,  a  rivulet,  a  rill."  Florio 
omits  rirolettOf  but  it  was  doubtless  in  use  in  his  time.  In 
English,  the  word  occurs  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  In  Chalmers'  edition  of  Drayton,  it  is 
spelt  fittikt.  The  F.  equivalent  is  nverofte,  which  occurs  in 
Cotgrave. 

Boy.  This  word  is  rightly  said  to  be  Japanese ;  and  some 
ny  it  is  the  name  of  the  bean  from  which  this  kind  of  sauce 
ia  made.  It  is  rather  the  name  of  the  sauce  itself.  In 
attempting  to  verify  this,.  I  found  the  following  entry  in  the 
Japanese-French  Dictionary  by  M.  L^on-Pag^s,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1868.  "  Choyou,  liqueur  qui  r^pond  au  vinaigre, 
niaia  qui  est  sal^e,  et  sert  &  assaisonner  les  mets.  On 
I'appelle  aussi  aoutate.*'  Richardson  refers  us,  for  the 
English  form  «oy,  to  Dampier's  Voyages,  but  gives  no  refer- 
ence.   The  right  reference  is  to  A  New  Voyage,  by  W. 


Is 
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Darapier,  ed*  1699,  vol,  ii*  pt,  i.  p.  28.     Farther  information 

is  to  be  found  in  an  English -Japanese  Dictionary  b}^  E.  M. 
Satow  and  I,  Maaakata,  published  by  Triibner  and  Co.  in 
1876.  Two  of  tlie  entries  are  as  follows.  "Soy,  n.  «/f(5//«," 
**  Soy-bean,  n.  dakizuj^  Hence  it  is  quita  clear  that  my  is 
properly  the  sauce  itself,  made  from  the  bean  called  daidzu. 
The  bean  has  sioce  received  the  scientific  name  o(  DoNeho^ 
soja^  where  the  Latinised  form  mja  has  been  transferred 
from  the  sauce  to  the  bean  itself;  thus  introducing  some 
confusion.  It  raay  be  observed  that  the  F,  spellinj? 
chof/ou  corresponds,  with  fair  exactitude,  to  the  E.  spelling 

Stoiip,  Stoop,  a  cup,  Not  from  A,S,  sfeap,  as  given  in  my 
Dictioinirj,  but  from  leel,  daup^  as  pointed  out  by  Zupitza 
in  his  article  on  hoHe\  Anglia,  vii.  152.     See  Loose  (above). 

Tassel  (1).  I  have  shown  that  iaHf^ell  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  O.F,  tame  I ^  Lat.  tajriUm^  orig,  a  small  die. 
The  O.F.  tamel  is  not  found,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
sense  of  die ;  but  the  etymology  is  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  entry  "  Teasera,  tasul,"  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Tattoo.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  as  to 
this  word,  I  may  add  the  following  references,  **Tfft towing ^ 
or  puncturing  the  skin,*'  Cook,  Voyages,  1777»  i.  218  ; 
"Punctured,  or  curiously  taUowed^*'  id.  i.  308,  In  a  Table  of 
Languages  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  we  find:  **Puncturation '* 
is  expressed  by  "Ta/oo"  in  the  language  of  Otaheite  ;  and 
we  are  directed  to  sound  the  a  as  Ital.  «,  and  the  oo  as  oo  in 
good.  In  voL  i.  p.  75,  we  have  a  story  which  I  suppose 
illustrates  the  word.  "Mr.  Hodgea  made  drawings  of  most 
of  them  [/.(',  the  New  Zealanders]  :  this  occasioned  them  to 
give  him  the  name  of  Toe- toe ^  which  word,  we  supposed, 
signifies  marking  or  painting.'* 

According  to  a  New  Zealand  Dictionary  by  W.  Williams, 
1852,  pp.  148,  304,  the  word  ta  means  to  tattoo;  and  is  also 
now  used  in  the  sense  *  to  print.* 

Tontr  The  following  passage  ia^  I  think,  of  value  in  two 
reapects.     First,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  tout  was  formerly 
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pronounced  ioot^  thus  identifying  it  with  A.S.  totian,  to 
project,  hence  to  help  out;  and  secondly,  it  gives  a  hint 
u  to  when  and  where  the  modern  use  of  the  word  arose. 
"Sown  pease  or  beans,  when  they  first  appear  above  ground, 
are  said  in  Derbyshire,  to  toot ;  and  to  tout,  in  the  Canting 
Dictionary,^  signifies  to  look  up  sharp.  Hence,  I  presume, 
comes  tooting  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  the  servants  at  the 
inns  go  in  the  evening  to  look  out  for  the  company  coming  to 
the  "Wells,  and  to  get  their  custom  to  their  masters'  houses. 
[See]  Byrora's  Poems,^  p.  5.  The  word  is  used  by  Spenser 
[Shep.  Kal.  March,  66]  in  the  sense  of  to  pry,  or  peep^ — 
S.  Pegge,  Anonymiana,  ed.  1818,  cent.  vii.  §  64. 

Tankee.  Considering  the  known  difficulty  of  this  word,  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sig^ht  of  that  Tanky  was  in  use 
as  a  surname  more  than  two  centuries  since.  ''  Captain 
Yanky"  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Dampier,  who,  in  his 
Voyages,  ed.  1699,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39,  tells  us  that  Captain 
Tanky  joined  his  [Dampier's]  party,  because  he  "  had  no 
commission,  and  was  afraid  the  French  would  take  away 
his  Bark."  With  reference  to  the  verb  to  yank^  mentioned 
in  my  Dictionary,  a  correspondent  kindly  sends  me  a  story 
of  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  went  angling  "out  West,"  with 
expensive  fishing  apparatus,  including  a  costly  artificial  bait  ; 
to  whom  a  native  thus  spake :  "  I'm  amazed,  stranger,  to  see 
you  slinging  a  dollar  bug  at  the  end  of  a  ten-dollar  pole, 
when  you  might  yank  'em  out  with  a  wum  [worm]  and  a 
•tick." 

Notes  upon  Words  of  Br.^zilian  Origin. 

'agvar.  I  have  received  some  excellent  notes  on  this,  and 
some  other  words,  from  Professor  Alexander,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  says :  "  My  authorities  are  Cabral,  an  ama- 
nuensis of  the  Public  Library,  who  had  access  to  the  notes 
of  our  late  great  Ouarani  scholar  Baptista  Caetano  ;  Amaro 
Cavalcanti,  the  author  of  a  little  work,  in  English,  on  Tupi- 

»  Published  about  1699.  »  Published  in  1773. 
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Guarani ;  aod  Gfeneral  Henriqiie  Beaurepaire,  who  haa  a 
practical  know  ledge  of  Brazilian/'  Mr.  Amaro  CavalcaDii 
haa  also  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  Grammar  of  the 
Brazilian  Language,  As  io  Jagtiar,  I  need  not  quote  what  I 
have  already  gaid  in  my  Dictionary,  bnt  I  proceed  at  once  to 
give  the  information  furnish ed  to  nie,  premising  that  the 
sound-symbols  employed  are  mostly  Portuguese. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  jaguar, 

Cabral  says  :  The  animal  that  eats  people,  or  perhaps 
modification  of  Guarani  takar^yahar,  that  which  aeizes:  the 
ounce,  the  dog.  A  generic  name  for  all  animals  of  the  genus 
Fflk.  With  the  addition  of  a  prefix  or  suffix  it  may  form 
the  name  of  many  carnivorouB  animals,  even  those  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  Cavalcanti  says:  Jfigoar  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Indians  to  animals  of  the  genus  FelU,  and  is 
used  also  in  composition  with  other  qualifying  words.  Any 
rarnivorona  animal.  (It  should  be  written  yagoar,  for  there 
is  no  j  in  Tupi-Guarani.)  The  radical  part  of  the  word  16 
ya^  a  root  found  in  many  names  of  animals  ^  ^  ia  a  mere 
connecting  letter,  and  -ar  denotes  the  agent  or  possessor. 
I'he  doubt  as  to  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  is  limited  to  j/<7, 
which  may  mean  either  the  seizing  of  prey,  or  the  eating 
<»f  flesh  J 

Beaurepaire  says:  The  Indians  of  Brazil  give  the  name 
of  jngimra  to  the  dog,  and  of  Jaguara-ete  or  Jagitdret^  to  the 
Feli^  OH^a  (jaguar).  Even  now  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul's, 
a  dog  that  is  worthless  for  the  chase  is  called  by  the  present 
inhabitants  a  jtrguara.  The  word  jaguar  was  taken  by  the 
French  from  the  Tupi,  the  name  generally  adopted  in  Portu- 
guese Brazil  being  qh^u  pinfmla  (painted  ounce). 

I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  word  is  t/agoar  or  t/aho&r.  It  seems  to  be  clearly 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
animal  known  to  us  by  that  name  ;  and  it  means  either 
<* eater'  or  *seizer.*     In  Cavalcanti's  Grammar  of  the  Brazi*- 


?i 


^  This  is  CavnkantiV  opinion,  erideutly  founded  on  Caot&no'is  notes.  In  bk 
Grammar,  p  04,  be  ttunkt}  thnt  t<i H-urrr/,  u  dog,  means  *  one  wLo  biLrkBj*  and  that 
luu  it)  an  imltHtlvu  word. 
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lian  kngoBLge,  printed  at  Eio  Janeiro  in  1883,  p.  159,  I 
obaeire  that  he  tells  a  story  in  Brazilian,  with  a  translation, 
one  sentenoe  meaning :  "  the  basket  became  transformed  into 
I  panther."  For  panther ^  he  writes  idudra-ei^  in  Brazilian, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  the4etter  g  in  yagoar  can  hardly 
hare  the  hard  sound  which  we  give  it  in  English;  and* again, 
at  p.  123,  he  gives  t/dudra,  a  dog.  I  may  add  that  Tvpi  and 
Ouarani  are  the  most  important  of  the  native  Brazilian 
dialects,  and  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other.  By  the 
expression  Tupi-Guarani  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  that 
a  word  so  denoted  is  common  to  the  two  dialects. 

Ipecaouanha.  This  is  a  Portuguese  spelling  of  a  Brazilian 
word.  I  have  quoted  in  my  Supplement  the  statement  that 
the  Brazilian  name  is  said  to  be  i-pe-caa-guen,  or  "  smaller- 
roadside-sickmaking  plant."  This  is  not  far  wrong ;  for  the 
word  is  solved  by  Cavalcanti  as  follows.  He  says :  ipecacvanha 
ahoald  be  ipe-kaa^gu^na,  as  it  is  spelt  in  old  books.  Ipe  = 
*M  low,  creeping ;  kaa,  herb,  plant ;  gu^na,  to  vomit,  ue.  a 
creeping  plant  that  causes  vomit.  In  his  Grammar,  he 
remarks  that  letters  are  often  dropped  in  composition,  which 
acoonnts  for  the  shortening  of  ipeb  to  ipe.  After  making 
forther  search  in  his  Grammar,  I  find,  at  p.  34,  that  the 
prefix  t  may  be  euphonic,  as  in  imura  for  mura,  wood,  such 
eophonic  prefixes  being  in  common  use.  The  former  ex- 
planation was  that  t  means  smaller ;  but  I  doubt  if  this  can 
be  right,  since  Cavalcanti  says  again,  at  p.  43,  that  i,  mean- 
ing 'small'  is  a  suffix,  and  that  diminutives  are  expressed 
by  suffixes  only.  At  p.  139,  he  gives  peb,  flat,  low ;  from 
which  I  should  conclude  that  ipeb  is  merely  the  euphonic 
form  oipeb.  At  p.  137,  he  gives  "  kadf  wood,  leaves  of  tree ; 
ct  tpika-kudnha  or  pekad-guana,  medicinal  herb ;  {p^  =:pebf 
flat,  low ;  kad,  herb  ;  guana,  to  vomit)."  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  initial  i  is  merely  euphonic,  and  can  be  dropped  at 
pleasure.  Hence  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  fully  solved. 
The  varying  spellings  of  these  Guarani  words,  such  as  we 
observe  above,  where  the  same  person  writes  kuanha,  guana, 
flod  gu^na^  to  denote  the  same  word,  is  simply  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  writing  down  the  words  at  all.     The  spoken 
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e^rnids  are  coti*5taiitly  changing,  and  considerable  altcrutions 
have  taken  place  in  these  dialects  aioce  the  time  when  the}' 
were  first  observed » 

Tapioca.  I^Iy  explanation  of  this  word,  wholly  copied 
from  Littrc,  seems  to  be  fairly  correct.  Beau  rep  aire  says 
that  in  some  provinces  of  Portuguese  Brazil  the  word  tipidca 
18  still  used  in  its  original  source^  Cavalcanti  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word.  He  says;  fipidra  or 
iipidm  ia  from  tipi,  residue,  dregs,  essence +  citY/  or  uca,  to 
draw  or  take  from  by  force.  Hence  tipiom  means  *  a  i^'sidue- 
essence  extracted  by  force  or  pressure, *  In  his  Grammar, 
at  p,  139,  he  gives,  as  one  of  the  root- words  of  the  language, 
the  following  I  **o^=:(U*,  to  take  by  force,  to  pull,  to  pluck 
off;  and  also*  [that]  whicli  is  squeezed  out  or  sprung  forth 
[exfraeted]  from  one  \_Li\  a]  thing  squeezed.*' 

Tapir,  Cabral  says: — The  largest  American  pachyderm. 
This  norae  is  also  given  by  the  Indiana  to  cattle,  but  under 
the  form  ^r//>?Vm=i  tapir  o  si  mil  is  (like  the  tapir),  Cavalcanti 
8a3^8 : — Tapir  or  tapira  is  a  name  also  given  to  cattle.  At  p. 
123  of  his  Grammar,  he  remarks  that  apegdmi^  a  man,  and 
kftn/ta,  a  w^oman,  are  used  to  denote  gender.  Hence  tapf/rfr- 
ftprgdua  an  or  (lit.  man -tapir),  and  taptfra-kunhu,  a  cow  (lit. 
womaTi-tapir).  This  information  he  repeats  at  p.  40,  ab'ghtly 
varying  the  spelling  to  taph\  instead  of  tapf/ra.  It  is  clear 
that  the  i  (Portuguese  r)  is  long,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  was  vague,  and  perhupa  meant 
no  more  than  *  large  quadrnped.'  Beaurepaire  says  r  Our 
Indians  termed  ifipit/ra  tlie  tapir  or  anta  [by  which  he  must 
mean,  termed  the  tapir  or  ant  a  taph/m^.  The  Guaranis 
called  it  tapH,  and  both  in  Guarani  and  Tupi  there  were 
other  names  to  designate  that  animal;  the  word  fopir  is 
evidently  of  Tupi  origin. 

Toucan,  I  have  quoted  Buffon  as  saying  that  this  word 
means  *a  feather,'  which  ia  not  satisfactory ;  also  the  opinion 
of  Burton,  that  the  bird  is  named  from  its  cry,  Cavalcanti 
is  also  of  the  latter  opinion.  Beaurepaire  says:  The  Gua- 
rania  called  the  bird  tiicaf  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tupis 
had  a  similar  terra,  for  the  word  titeafto  is  generally  employed 
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throughout  Brazil.  Cabral  follows  the  notes  of  Caetano, — 
who  was  much  esteemed  as  au  authority  on  Tupi-Guarani, 
and  gives  a  very  curious  solution.  He  says :  Toucan  is  the 
French  way  of  writing  the  Portuguese  tucano;  and  adds, 
with  reference  to  the  Guarani  tuca,  this  remark :  The  true 
etymology  is  from  t%^  nose+cdng,  bone;  i,e.  a  nose  of 
bone. 

Now  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  so  very  remarkable  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  named  for 
any  other  reason  ;  so  that  we  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to 
hope  that  this  is  correct.  I  observe  that  Cavalcanti,  in  his 
Grammar,  p.  143,  gives  the  Word  for  '  nose '  as  tim.  Since 
the  Portuguese  final  m  is  nasal,  this  is  precisely  the  word 
which  Cabral  spells  it. 

Notes  upon  Words  of  Peruvian  Origin, 

Alpaca.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  (see  Condor  below) 
gi?e8;  **Pacocha,  o  [or]P^/co,  Camerillos  de  la  tierra  lanudos, 
y  chicos  para  came,"  i.e.  small  sheep  of  the  country,  woolly, 
and  not  very  fleshy ;  p.  268,  col.  1.  The  prefix  al-  is  the 
common  Span,  prefix  (of  Arabic  origin).. 

Condor.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  the  Peruvian 
(vntur,  I  have  already  given.  By  way  of  verification,  I  find 
that  the  Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  a  copy  of  a 
very  curious  book,  which  is  no  other  than  a  Peruvian-Spanish 
Dictionary  of  an  early  date,  and  I  suppose  we  can  have  no 
better  authority.  The  title  is  "  Vocabulario  de  la  lengua  de 
Peru,"  by  D.  Gon9alez,  printed  in  1608  at  "la  Ciudad  de 
lo8  Eeyes,"  the  city  of  the  Kings.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do 
not  exactly  know  what  place  is  meant,  unless  it  is  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital.  At  any  rate,  it  was  printed  in  Peru,  after 
a  primitive  fashion,  with  peculiar  type  and  ink.  At  p.  47, 
col.  2,  is  the  entry,  "  Cuniur^  el  aue  condor,"  i.e,  the  bird 
called  the  condor. 

Chumaco  (Span.-Peruvian).  The  term  gvonaco  is  given  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  s.v.  alpaca,  in  company  with 
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the  alpaca.  Pineda*8  SpaniBli  Dictionary  gives  :  "  Ouati/fefTf 
a  Beast  in  the  Wed- Indies^  like  a  great  Sheep,  in  which  the 
Bezoar  Stone  is  found."  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  ^vee : 
**  Hitanacii^  carnero  silvestre/'  Le,  wild  aheep ;  p.  175,  col.  2. 
The  rendering  of  the  Peruvian  h  by  Spanish  g  recura  in 
word  gmino,  q.v* 

Guano.     The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives :  '*  Suanu^  estieT' 
col/*  Le,  dung,  p*  176,  col.  2. 

Jerked  Beef  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Peruvian  name,  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives:  **CchitrgHi\ 
tafisajo  o  cecina  o  cuerpo  seco  o  el  flaquissimo,"  Le.  slice  of 
flesh  or  hung  beef  or  dried  body  or  that  which  is  very  weak, 
p*  90,  col.  1.  Also  :  *'  Crhm*qniid,  hazer  taseajo  o  cecina," 
i.e.  to  make  hung  beef.  And^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  from 
iJik  verb  that  the  word  is  really  derived.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  older  form  of  the  word  in  English  was  not 
ierked  IhtJ]  hxit  Jerk  in  he^f\  the  wotA  jerkhi  being  evidently 
adopted  as  coming  nearer  than  any  other  English  word  to  the 
Peruvian  ccharquinu  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
Peruvian  words  are  given  with  Spanish  spelling,  and  that  qtui 
is  the  Spanish  method  of  indicating  hi.  A  very  early  exarnplo 
of  the  English  form  uppears  in  the  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
ed,  Arber,  p.  63,  under  the  date  1007-9.  "  Their  fish  and 
flesh  they  boyle  either  very  tenderly,  or  broyle  it  so  long  on 
hurdles  over  the  fire ;  or  else,  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
putting  it  on  a  spit,  they  turne  first  the  one  side,  then  the 
other,  till  it  be  m  drie  as  their  ierkin  heefe  in  the  weat 
Indies,  that  they  may  keepe  it  a  month  or  more  without 
putrefying." 

Llama.  I  have  copied,  in  my  Dictionary,  the  statement 
Prescott,  that  **  Llama,  according  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
is  a  Peruvian  word  signifying  flock"  I  have  tried  to  verify 
this  by  help  of  the  old  Peruvian  Dictionary  mentioned  under 
Condor  above.  At  p.  204,  col.  1,  I  find  *'  Liama^  carnero  de 
la  tierra/*  meaning,  as  I  suppose,  **the  sheep  of  the  country  '* 
Pineda's  Spanish-English  Dictionary,  1740,  says  that  the 
Spanish  sometimes  called  the  Lkmia  by  the  name  Carnero  de 
las  India^f  i,e.,  sheep  of  the  Indies ;  and  he  gives  a  long 
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account  of  the  animal,  copied   from  Acosta,  who   wrote   a 
Xatoral  History  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  also  find  :  "  Liamamichic,  pastor,"  i.e.  shepherd.  There 
are  two  other  entries  which  refer  to  the  word,  and  seem  to 
coDYey  the  idea  that  Llama  could  be  used,  in  a  general  sense, 
for  quadruped  or  animal.     I  copy  them  as  I  find  them. 

LlamacufM,  o  [i.e.  or]  manayuyakcuna,  todos  los  animales," 
u.  all  animals.  And,  just  below,  **  nauraycunallama,  o 
ricehakeunaliama,  toda  bestia,  o  animal  terrestre,"  i.e.  every 
beast,  or  land  animal.  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  llama  meant  'a  flock.'  It  was 
simply  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  animal  still  so  called, 
and  probably  meant  originally  no  more  than  *  beast '  or 
'quadruped.'  Llamacuna  is  merely  the  plural  of  llama \  see 
Ticuna  (below). 

Oca.  Miss  Margaret  Haig  kindly  informs  me  that  oca  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Peruvian  word,  and  that  it  designates  the 
Oxalii  crtnatay  or  notched  wood- sorrel,  "  a  tuberous-rooted 
esculent  cultivated  in  Peru  .  .  .  introduced  into  England 
from  Lima  in  1829,  and  [which]  was  rapidly  spread  over 
the  continent  '* ;  see  E.  S.  Delamer,  1861,  The  Kitchen 
Garden,  p.  49.  Now  the  Peruvian  Dictionary  has  the 
following  entry : — "  Occa,  cierta  rayz  Uamada  assi  de  comer," 
U  a  certain  edible  root  so  called,  p.  262.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  word,  and  proves  that  the  supposed  Peruvian 
origin  is  correct. 

Pampas.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives  "  Pampay  pla9a, 
welo  llano  o  Uanada,  paste,  9auana,  o  campo,"  i.e.  place, 
flat  ground  or  plain,  pasture,  savannah,  or  field;  p.  273, 
coL  1. 

Puma.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives:  "Puma,  leon,"  i.e. 
lion;  '* puma  puma,  o  [or]  nauraycuna  puma,  todas  las  heras;" 
u.  all  wild  animals ;  p.  293,  col.  1. 

QniBine.  This  is  not  in  the  above  Dictionary.  The  qui  is 
the  Span,  qui,  sounded  like  ki.     (See  my  Etym.  Diet.) 

^Rcttna.  This  seems  to  be  another  name  for  the  alpaca.  I 
do  not  find  this  word  in  the  Peruvian  Dictionary,  and  suspect 
It  to  be  a  corruption.     But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Peru- 
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viaa  Grammar  (in  the  same  volume)  tells  us  that  -cuNa  is 
the  coiiitnon  plural  suffix  of  eubsiantives ;  and  the  Peruviaa 
ofigin  of  the  word  canaot  be  doubted. 


N(*TE* — One  of  the  best  authorities  on  Weat-Indian  words 
is  Aeosta*8  Natural  Tli story  of  the  Todies,  written  in  Spanish 
in  1d9Q,  and  tnitislated  into  French  in  1600,  and  into  i 
English  in  1604.  He  gives  pfwo  and  gimnmo  in  hk.  iii.  c. 
20  ;  condor,  f/uanOf  iv.  37  ;  ihmn,  the  general  name  for 
sheep,  iv.  i51  ;  rmchargui^  dried  fleah,  iv.  41  ;  ocfi,  iv.  18  ; 
vicuna^  iv.  40.  See  also  Pineda's  Spanish-English  Dictionary 
(1740X 


Index  to  thk  Words  discussed   above. 


alpaca,  93 
bitrge,  75 
bat  (2).  75 
battlement,  75 
beff-ealtT,  75 
bewray,  76 
blue,  76 
bressomcr,  77 
bull  (jest),  78 
catgut,  78 
charter,  78 
chopine,  79 
cipri'H,  80 
cistvaen,  80 
foiulor,  9t5 
dolmen,  81 
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gallowgla&j  82 
glanders^  82 
guanaco,  93 
guano,  94 
hunly^unly,  82 
ipecacuanha,  9 1 
jaguar,  89 
jor«ed,  82 
jerked  beef,  94 
Jew's  harp,  84 
junk  (1),  84 
kilderkin,  84 
liraebouml,  84 
llama,  94 
loom,  86 
Itjoae,  85 
menial,  86 


oca,  95 
occamy,  86 
omitbology,  86 
pampas,  95 
puma,  95 
quinine,  95 
rivulet,  87 
soy,  87 

stoup,  stoop,  83 
tapioca,  92 
tapir,  92 
tassel  (1).  88 
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tout,  88 
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m-CELTIC  DECLENSION.  By  Whitley  Stokes, 
D.C.L.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Institute  of  France  (Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions). 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are,  first,  to  give  a  complete  set 
of  the  declensional  paradigms  of  Old-Irish — the  Gothic,  as 
Scbleicher  called  it,  of  the  Celtic  languages — and  to  put 
under  their  respective  declensions  several  Old-Irish  nouns 
and  adjectives  which  have  hitherto  been  ignored  or  mis- 
placed; secondly,  to  state  the  relics  of  the  Celtic  declensional 
STBtem  to  be  found  in  the  British  languages  ;  thirdly,  to  set 
out  the  oldest  monuments  of  Celtic  speech ;  and,  lastly, 
with  the  aid  of  these  monuments  and  of  the  laws  of  Irish 
desinence,'  to  restore  the  principal  protoceltic  declensions. 

Old-Irish  Declension. 

The  process  of  discovering  the  true  system  of  the  Irish 
declensions  has  taken  a  long  time.  For  the  native  gram- 
marians, being  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  comparative 
philology,  and  having  no  access  to  Old-Irish  codices,  went 
hopelessly  astray;'  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  Bopp  and 

^  Most  of  these  hare  been  established  by  Windisch.  in  his  paper  Die  iritehen 
'^ftUauUftuHe,  in  Paul  nnd  Braune's  Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  iv. 
204-27O.  Translaied  in  The  Seottieh  Celtic  Meview,  Glasgow,  1881,  pp.  28-40, 
81-106. 

'  For  instance,  the  best  of  them,  0*  Donovan  {A  Grammar  of  the  Irith 
leaputge,  1846),  has,  like  the  old  Latin  grammars,  but  five  declensions.  Of  the 
fint  his  paradigms  are  bdrd  *poet,*  a  masc.  o-stem,  troihdn  *  streamlet,*  amasc.  o- 
■tn,  and  ftUaeh  *  wilderness,'  a  masc.  (in  Old- Irish  neut.)  o-stem,  which  passes 
ii  the  plnnl  orer  to  the  «-declension.  Of  the  second  his  paradigms  are  cailleaeh 
*hig,'  a  fern,  a-stem,  feam6g  *aldertree,*  a  fem.  a-stem,  ana  dim  'degree' 
t  ttem  in  m^m,  and  he  places  under  this  declension  the  t-stems  obair  *  work,' 
<vu  'cause,*  eumaU  *  a  kind,'  aniiie  *the  countenance,'  the  fem.  M-stem  deoch  *a 
^nnk,'  the  fem.  7-stem  inie  *  island,'  and  tiie  d-stem  eoill  *  a  wood,'  Of  the  third 
hk  paiadigms  are  treae  *  battle,'  a  masc.  ti-stem,  aoibhneas  *  delight,'  a  masc. 
«-flttm,  and  meillacht  *  curse,'  a  fem.  tt-stem,  and  he  places  under  it  t-stems  such 
tBiMMtr  *old  man,'  gabhdil  *takmg,'  Uanamhain  *  following,'  ^-stems  like  lair 
'Bin,'  and  Aittmirej  masc.  ft -stems  like  breitheamh  *  judge,' stems  in  mm  such 
»  freim  *  morsel,'  naidhm  'lien,'  and  stems  in  tar  such  as  athair  'father.' 
^A«ir  *  brother.'  Of  the  fourth  his  paradigms  are  fAv^Aa 'defect,' phonetic 
^eUing  ior  eaebhaidh  (Old-lridi  eibaidy^  a  fem.  t-stem,  and  he  places  under  it 
Buc.  M-stems  such  as  iaegaire  '  fisherman,'  ef-stems  like  draoi  'druid,'  and  /-stems 
lihe  uine  *  fire.'  Of  the  fifth  his  paradigm  is  lanamha*  a  married  couple,'  a 
f^mption  of  the  Old-Irish  fem.  t-stem  lanamain^  and  he  places  under  it  stems 
IK  «  like  ulehm  '  beaid«'  the  ^-stem  teanga  '  tongue/  the  <^-stem  Jite  '  poet,'  the 
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Pictet)    foreign   writers   on    the    neoceltic  languages   were 
content   to   follow  their   guidance.     It   is  now   forty-seven 


y-fltem  ri  *lcm^,*  and.  lastly,  participial  stems  in  nt  like  eara  *  friend.'  He  then 
gives  as  **irrceular  substantives,'"  dia  *  god,'  a  (|iilte  regular  masc.  ii-8teiw  =  Lat. 
divtu^  id  '  da)V  ^^  r^-stemT  mo  *  nut '  (0.  Ir,  c««),  a  fem.  c-«item,  o  (leg,  5)  or  ua 
*g:raDdson '  ((>.  Ir.  Aow),  a  maac,  io-atem,^«  *  javelin^  (O.  In  ^«i, Gaul,  gniton)^  A 
moac.  a-atem^  ml  *  month/  a  stem  in  «m,  caora  ^sneep/  a  r-stL^ni,  brit  *  womb/  a  stem 
iu  nd^  Iff  an  *  woman,'  a  fem.  a -stem,  e*a  *fog^/  a  c-stem^  tre  *clav»*  a  af-stetn, 
and  rro  ♦  but/  an  r»-8tem.  He  classes  adjectives  undiir  four  declensions.  Of  the 
first  his  p.iradigTn  is  mftr  ^^reat/  an  o-8tem»  of  the  second  mm  *  smooth,'  au 
t-8t4'[Uf  m  the  third  gmmmhitU  *  lovely,'  also  an  »-stera,  and  of  the  fourth  dtma 
*ini*crabk*/  an  io-stem,  Leo  [h'hriitiMehri/Uu^  Hdkf  1862)  follows  O'Dodoteh. 
C.  H,  H.  Wright  {A  Qmmmar  of  Ike  Modern  Irish  Lftnguffgn,  2nd  edition, 
1860)  and  Bourkc  (TAr  CMhgf  IrUhGranwmr^hi\i  ed.  1S68)  also  follow O'Donovan. 
Wright^ 8  paradigm  of  the  first  dt-elension  is  ball  (limb),  a  masc.  o-i«tem  •  of  the 
second,  co*  (fool),  a  ff-m,  ti*ste!ii ;  of  the  thirds  ^^he&doir  (weaver),  an  t-itettt ; 
of  thfi  fourth,  ffitnnr  (ring,  U,  Ir,  tiinm),  a  fum.  ifl-stem  :  of  the  fifth,  wmhartA 
(neig:hhonr: ,  a  stem  in  ri.  He  puts  tbe  stc'ins  in  far  and  in  e  under  his  thiixl  declension. 
,     y'Molloy    (Grtimmaiica    Latifto-hibertufa,    Roraae,    1677)    gives    only    one 

Saradigm,  namely  eos^  a  fem.  «-stera.  Edward  Lhuyd  (Arfhirologia  Brit*t$imm, 
(xford,  1707,  pp.  3Q2,  30 a)  copies  this  paradi^^  from  O'Molloy  :  mvb  that 
'*  there  art:^  no  iueietiptionHble  diret'tions  for  the  Declension  of  Nouns,  besides  the 
Authurity  of  approved  Writt^ra;  and  that  the  Dadve  and  Abhitive  Plural  must  end 
constantly  in  thb  ;''  and  observeB  thnt"  there  are  several  Nouns  that  have  no 
Variation  of  Case,  cspet'iallv  in  th«  Singtilar,  as  liuim  *A  mnn/  uigge  ^  water,*  and 
such  like  :  and  others  which  in  the  singular  number  vary  only  iu  the  Genitive:  as 
fear  'A  Man  or  Husband,'  Gen.  au  f/nr,  etc,"  MacCurtin  {The  £ifmenU 
of  thf  Ingh  Liftuptatif,  London,  1728)  has  five  declensions,  the  firnt  to*  and  in- 
st^ms  ;  the  second  Htcms  in  nn  {derHa)^  /,  d  and  tit  i  the  third  stems  in  o  (inelnding; 
nounifii  enthng  in  «f/*),  m,  and  s  ;  the  fourth  Htems  in  a  [intjhttt},  the  tifth  stiims  in 
t  and  c  [tiitir),  Vallanctiy  {A  Gramtnar  of  thf  Ibtrtw-tt^idf  or  Iruh  Ltmguag*^ 
Dublin,  1773)  follows  MacCurtiu.  His  paradigm  uf  the  first  decleUiiioD  is  hogha^ 
a  stem  in  to;  his  paradigms  of  the  second  are  lUarna^fafa^  and  the  /-stem  tttgha; 
of  bis  third  the  parudigma  arc  fw/htnhur,  auighntmm^  dral/fghadh^  mamich^  tanofh^ 
tt%Uh^  rttnttf  flud  the  »-jJtem  tciteh  ;  of  his  fourth  the  paraihifms  are  the  fem.  «- 
atema  ingktan^  cujr,  aindcuf  and  tnlach  ;  of  hia  filth  the  paradigms  are  five  i-stems 
{fogkluWt^  foghndf  muir,  lutbh^  iwii)*  two  ^--stems  {Teatnhair  and  dair),  and 
mUiftf  which  isj  I  think,  nn  a-stcm.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Keilftou  (An 
iHtroduetion  to  the  Iri*h  Laitgwtge.  Dublin,  1808,  which  0' Donovan 
Baya  wa«  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Neil»on  and  Patrick  Lynch*  a 
native  of  the  Co.  Down)  has  four  declensions,  the  first  o-atems,  tbe  second  n- 
fltems,  the  third  i-stt-mSj  and  r-s terns  ;  the  fourth  atcma  in  io,  ff,  <  and  a.  Owen 
Connfllan  {A  Pravticat  Orammur  of  tht  Jri»h  Lanifuagr^  Dublin,  1844)  has  ail 
declensiouti,  the  llrst  o-stema,  the  second  fem.  r;-stems,  an  ir-stem  (im),  and  an 
tt*5tem  (brntiHutihiidh)'^  the  third  i-stems;  the  fourth  iVn-fit^ms,  f-stcnis  {ttin*)^ 
end  f -stems ;  the  Mth  n -stems  ^  the  sixth  e-atems.  John  H.  Moltoy  (Form 
TMn^ffn  na  Oniitge^  A  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Luiigmtge^  Dublin,  1878)  ha«  aix 
declensions,  the  lirat  o-stems,  the  second  A-gtems,  the  third  i-stems,  under  which 
lie  pats  the  men»^m  dmim,  the  fourth  to-stjems,  the  fifth  u-stems,  the  sixth  c^ 
atema*  He  closely  follows  Coniiellan.  The  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  Bct, 
Panl  0*Brien  (A  rracHmt  Ottimmar  of  the  Innh  Languafjf\  Dublin,  1809),  who 
tregins  by  st^tting  that  **  tbe  aecient  Irish  never  indeeted  their  nouiia  by  i^rmifm* 
fioii«,  but  by  initials,''  and,  acLordingly,  has  ouIt  three  declensioui} :  the  first 
comprising  **all  nouns  whose  gtjnitivea  begia  witt  vowels**;  the  second,  "  nil 
noun.'!  whow?  primitive  [be  means  '  initial ']  consonants  in  the  gtnttive  singular 
retain  their  natural  sounds  '* ;  the  third,  '*  all  nouns  whose  initial  cunseuaiita 
require  a.'^piratiou  in  the  genitive  singidar.'*  Our  wret-cbed  leiicograpber 
O'KeiUy,  in  the  Grammar  prttixcd  to  his  Iri^k-Eftghsh  Uictiouanj^  Dublin, 
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mn  fuacr  itspinittim  m  lue 
iatplapow«Ts  in  the  ^mti?4 
tm  nutiflb  mre  aspuiiblB  c 
^  or  •oeuntiTe  ftlninil^i  o 


ftince  Bopp  ^  fouDcl  out  that  the  aspirations  and 
of  the  TOodem  Irish  declension  are  due  to  the 
er-action  of  the  old  case-endings,  of  the  article,  Bopp 
ind  Pictet  -  also  recognized  the  consonantal  ^^-stenas  and 
the  nouns  of  relationship  in  taf\  Then  Zeuss,  in  the  first 
editioa   of  the    Orammatica    Celtica    (1852),   gave    (in    his 

182U  follows  Paul  0*Brieii  in  pritiripte  md  says  (p.  4) ;  *'I  tktnk  tbut  our  mltiiil 
^liatioiit thonld  detfirmine  tht^  number  of  our  d^cktisinns,  nud  I  i«ba11  cull  tb.it 
ciw  0l  noons,  bcisiniiin^  witb  vowcb  tbnt  take  un  vnriation  m  the  inititik  of  tbe 
**^  uf  *Kr  «inj^ar  nnmber»  but  are  aspi^at^[?c^  in  tlio  ^^enitive,  tbc  first  declen- 
ci  ijof  begiiming  wUh  Towels,  Ihnt  reciuiro  t  pro  fined  to  tbe  mominatiTe 

liM  rrsaes  singular,  and  allow  no  initial  cbange  in  tbe  |?en.  eing^ubir,  I 

•ball  tiiii  Lilt  »fCORd  declension.  All  nomis  l>e;rinning'  witb  mutable  consonants. 
Ui*t  fuffcr  Aspiratton  in  tbe  uorainative  and  accusative  singulflr,  and  preserve  tbeir 
*i?e  aingular,  I  call  th«  tbinl  decleiti^ion;  and  all  nouns 
\  consooAnts,  bnt  do  not  aulfiT  aspiration  In  tbe  nomina- 
ein^lar,  and  arc  anpirated  in  tbe  ^nitiv©  singular,  are  of  the 
I  deeltfiiflioa.**  Hi«  paradifrniB  arc,  of  bis  first  declension  nn  oigh,  *th<}  virgin/ 
t  fint  «-fU'mf  rectiua  ^h\,  of  hia  second,  an  t'Oit^^  '  tbe  fissb,^  a  masc.  0-»t<^m;  of 
Hi?  thinj  Ah/om  *dove/  «t^A  Qeg'.  »hUi\  *  sprite,'  hiat  *rod';  O'f  the  fourth,  »op 
**i>p/  fta  o-stem,  and  *ruth\\e^.  xruith]  '  a  learned  [lej^.  o/rf]  loau,'  an  i-sttm. 
Tbe«-«teiiis  and  Gomsonantal  st«ma  are  left  out  in  tbe  cold  or  placed  among  tbe 
'^btrtonditea,"  of  whieb  be  givus  a  list  of  fifty-one,  almost  ail  of  wbicb  are  quit« 

ih»  Highlander  Stewart  {EhmmU  of  Gaelic  Grammar,  Bccond  txlition, 
fibburgb,  ISri)  is  equally  aptroy.  He  distributesi  nil  bis  nouns  into  two 
^JKlniiotti,  the  first  comprellending  tbose  in  which  the  last  vowel  of  th^  nomina- 
liffiia  *  broad  vowel*  (i*e»  «,  o»  or  w) ;  the  second^  those  in  whii^b  the  last 
Wtftt  of  tbe  nominativG  is  a  *«mair  vowel  (i.G.  e  or  t)«  Ilis  paracMgnw  of  the 
Sni  dcdesiftion  are,  accordinirly,  bnrd  (n  masc,  o-stera)  and  fluax  (a  fcm.  a-sttrn). 
fill  |Mndiu:iii9  of  tbe  second  declension  are  cealijair  (a  comtption  of  tbe  um»c, 
MMB  9ftim»t]  and  clni»  (o  fem.  i'St«m), 

Th»  HAnTmao,  Kelly  {A  Praettmi  Gramtnar  of  the  Autieni  Gaelic^  or  Lan^ 
i«iff  9/"  tK«  htt  itf  Man,  unitalttf  tatUd  Mankt,  Dougbis,  1859)^  makes  five  de- 
4maMiA.  Of  the  first  hi*  paradignut  are  #<»i7  (eye),  ir.  «i/i7,  a  fcm.  »-8ten]»  tait 
[fe^J,  Ir.  ettf  a  fern,  a-it^ta^  thU  (house),  Ir.  Ug,  au  «-fitem,  hnme  (deatb)»  Ir. 
^antfut.  •*«ten],  h^tnnish  (wijdding),  Ir.  banai.n^  a  fern,  i^-stem.  Of  tbe  second 
ttadigiiia  ore  etkfffetf  (war),  Ir.  Cfwaff,  fff^^f  (jglory),  Ir.  ^/oir^  and  cruifttfetf 
f\  It,  (erwimn^,  all  ^^-n-stems  in  Munx,  ranking  their  pi,  in  -aghi/n.  Of  bii 
fWlcTi^ion  the  paradigtas  are  sourei/  (rararaer),  Ir.  Hamrati^  a  mas<!.  d-st«m, 
■^  '  ,  \t.  mat  hair  ^  a  ^ar-Ktero,  ^W//   (flesh),   Ir. /w>i7,   an   t-s  tern,  and 

*^  t  Ir*  fitmtl^  a  fern,  n-stem.     Of  tbe  fourth  declension  liis  paratligma 

U«  ra^ti'/i^ji  UL  (htiundiiryh  which  sterna  to  be  the  Jr.  eotr'u*h,  a  fern,  ri-stem;  yuan* 
Ufl  (a  hail),  of  which  I'kuow  not  any  cognate,  ckii^e  (sword),  Ir.  daideh,  a$mt/m 
tj,  Jin  rt-^ftem,  kteill  (cburch),  Ir,  cell,  a  fcm.  a-stem,  hlrtn  (rear),  Ir, 
\*mi,     Uk  fifth  declension  ia  eiempHficd  by  donrn  (fist),  Jr.  dorn^ 
r    crtrntt,  kiom  (bead),  Ir.  «ctiii,  mae  (son),   ftr  (man),  W^  (bflly), 
tr.  eail^ehf  modde  (dog),  Ir.  matad^  all  o-st«ms,  boon  (cow),  Ir.  bo^ 
-I em,  i/Hiy  (goofttO*  Ir.  pM,  a  fero-  a* stem,  and  Jt#.v»vry  («heep),  Ir. 
»«         !..     T^n,  in  the  Grammar  wbjcb  be  mad©  out  of  tbe  Manx  New 
/>      wrhri/Un,  Halle,  18^7),  gives  no  paradigms — only  listj*  of  «ub- 
'     ■'  "■'''■    T 1.  in  what  be  ^iiippo^it'S  to  be  tbe  same  way,  and 
:'  nitives  n^.  vcl^t  in  i\w  X.T, 
;       iilu  vomGenichtspuiikte  der  vergltiichenden  Sprach- 
•  i    lin,  183S. 
a  ;iiL^  d4ii»  Uuguen  celtiq^ues  aveo  le  iauscrit,  Paria,  1&37. 
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Ordo  Prior)  paradigms  of  the  raasc,  and  neut.  stems  in  iOj 
t,  u,  the  feminine  stems  in  id  and  a,  and  alao  (in  his  Ordo 
Posterior)  paradigms  of  stems  in  ?i,  r,  c  and  d.  But  he  did 
60,  apparently,  without  seeing  the  identity  of  these  sterna 
with  the  similar  sterna  in  the  other  Indo-European  tongues. 
The  credit  of  expressly  recognizing  this  identity,  and  of 
seeing  that  Zeuas'  Ordo  Prior  was  tho  vocaHc^  his  Ordo 
Posterior  the  coosonantal,  declension,  is  due  to  Ebel,  who 
in  his  paper,  CeUmhe  Shidien  4.  Die  DeclinatioHy^  showed 
that  Zeuss"  first  series  comprised  ib-stems,  his  second  o-steras, 
his  third  stems  in  i  and  in  «,  his  fourth  feminine  /d-stems, 
his  fifth  feminine  stems  in  d  and  i.  He  also  showed  that 
Zeuss'  second  series  comprised  «-stems,  r-stems  and  cf-stems, 
and  he  saw,  by  comparison  w4th  Welsh,  tbat//i  (poet)  and 
traig  (foot)  were  stems  in  L  Ho  also  saw  that  the  so-called 
datives  pi.  in  -aih  were  really  instrnmentals  representing  the 
iSkr.  -abkis.  Siegfried  then  suggested  that  the  non-aspirat- 
ing gen.  sg.  of  Irish  fern,  cl-s terns  represented  a  Gaulish 
'is,  which  caused  the  *'  legionia  secundrs  Italics*  *' 
of  a  Latin  inscription  at  Vaison ;  explained  the 
-en  of  the  gen,  sg,  of  u-stem$  as  =  -eo^  in  (^.<?.) 
rJSeo?  (an  Indo-European  -etos),  and  the  -a  of  pronominal 
genitives  as=Lat  'tm;  and  found  in  the  dat,  sg,  of  the 
neut.  ;/i^?i -declension  a  trace  of  the  instrumental  in  -ftr*.^ 
To  these  discoveries  I  was  able  in  1858  to  add  those  of 
«?-8tems,  a  solitary  <7-8tera,  participial  stems  in  nt,  nominal 
stems  in  aSj  and  adjectival  stems  in  t\  I  also  quoted  instances 
of  the  locative  and  ablative  singular,  explained  the  t  of  the 
article,  and  pointed  out  the  light  derivable  from  the  com- 
parison of  Gaulish  and  Ogmic  inscriptions.*  And  in  ray 
Irish  Glosses,  1860,  I  gave  paradigms  of  vocalic  stems  in  o, 
iO,  t\  u,  a,  id,  and  of  consonantal  stems  in  c,  g^  d,  n,  men^  n/, 
and  r.     Schleicher,  then,  in  his  Compendium  der  vergl.  Gram- 


1  Priiit<'d  in    1858,   in   Kuhn   und   Scblduher*8  Btitr'dg^  lur  ttrghkhenden 
Sprttehfonch  tmg. 
'  Kubii  und  i?eblijicher*a  Deitmge,  i.  p.  452,  where  be  compares  tbe   Greek 

»  See  Kubm  und  ScbleicbBr*!  Bdtrage,  i.  334,  340,   449,  451,  462,  464,  467, 
468,  461,464. 
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maiik,  confronted  with  the  corresponding  stems  in  the  other 
Indo-Earopean  languages,  the  Irish  consonantal  stems  in  g, 
t^ttUy  and  -tar  and  vocalio  stems  in  u,  t,  o,  d,  to,  and  id. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Ebel  discovered  that  seven  Irish 
Heaters  belonged  to  the  ^^-declension.^  And  in  1871  he 
pablishedy  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Grammatica  Geltica, 
paradigms  of  the  following  stems,  omitting,  however,  the 
locative  and  ablative : 

Ordo  Prior. — Series  I.  a.  masc.  o-stems,  6.  masc.  io-stems. 
Ser.  II.  masc.  i-stems.  Ser.  III.  masc.  u-stems.  Ser.  lY. 
0.  fem.  &-stems,  b.  fem.  ia-stems.     Ser.  V.  fem.  i-stems. 

Ordo  Posterior. — Ser.  I.  masc.  d-stems  and  masc.  nt-stems. 
Ser.  n.  o-stems.  Ser.  III.  tar-stems.  Ser.  lY.  ion-stems 
tnd  ion-stems.  Ser.  V.  neut.  men-stems.  Ser.  VI.  s-stems. 
The  diphthongal  themes  would,  he  says,  constitute  a  seventh 
mee,  but  of  these  there  is  only  one  sure  example,  namely, 
U=:j3oi)9,  id9,  from  bonSy  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases. 

Since  1871,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  advances  made  in 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  Irish  declension  have  been  Windisch's 
discovery  of  the  instrumental  singular  in  o-  and  d-stems ; 
Zimmer's  explanation  of  the  plural  ending  -a  of  the  pret. 
pasiive  as  the  nom.  pi.  in  -dses  of  a  participle  ;  Mahlow's 
explanations  of  the  voc.  pi.  of  masc.  o-stems,  the  gen.  sg.  of 
neat  mat-stems,  and  the  oblique  cases  of  ben  (woman) ;  my 
own  observation  on  those  neuters  ending  in  -ach,  -ech,  which 
decline  in  the  singpilar  like  o-stems,  in  the  plural  like  «-stems ; 
Thnmeysen's  discovery  of  fem.  i-stems ;  and  such  new  results 
Kt  fordi  in  the  present  paper  as  may  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
competent  philologists. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Ebel  gave  no  paradigms 
of  neuter  stems  in  o,  to,  i  and  u ;  that  he  omits  altogether 
to  notice  the  fem.  i-stems  and  the  neuters  ending  in 
•aeh;  that  his  arrangement  of  the  consonantal  stems  is 
^ty;  that  he  gives  no  paradigms  of  ^-stems,  nc-stems, 
/-stems,  or  mf-stems.  Furthermore,  though  he  has  (pp.  222, 
^)  a  scheme  of  the  protoceltic  case-endings  of  the  con- 
sonantal stems  and  the  masc.  o-stems,  he  has  no  such  scheme 

»  ibid.  TL  222. 
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for  the  other  stemg  ending  in  Towela,  Lastly,  in  one  instance 
(biih  TOO-  8g.)  hifl  paradigna  is  incorrect:  in  bis  lista,  four 
exam  plea,  namely,  Corptmaqras,  forwet,  sind,  arcoti,  are  non- 
existent :  some  nouna  and  adjectives,  e.g.  imm  (batter)* 
daman  (asperitale,  Bacela)^  menman  (mentis,  p,  267),  sHche 
(uxoria),  crann  (tree),  nietth  (fat),  Bmsceos^  are  placed  in 
pcries,  or  nnder  cases  or  genders,  to  which  they  do  not 
properly  belong;  and  his  paradigms  of  the  flexion  of  the 
nuraerala  2,  3,  and  4  are  insufficient. 

Windiseh  (Irische  Grammatilc,  1879)  gives  a  far  completer 
set  of  paradigms.  But  bis  arrangement  of  the  consonantal 
stems  resembles  Ebel's  ;  he  omits  the  vocative  of  ti-stems; 
he  ignores  fern,  stems  in  u  and  i,  neuters  ending  in  -«c//, 
pL  -aif/ej  and  adjeetiires  ending  in  -amaii;  he  misplaces  the 
(/-stem  Via  id  ^  '  Ulstermen  '  with  the  stems  in  rf.  Lastly,  in  his 
paradigms  of  the  neuter  stems  in  i,  jv,  mpfi  and  r^,  he  inserts 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  singular  the  transported  «,  which,  when 
it  does  occur,  is  merely  syntactical  and  due  to  the  false 
analogy  of  the  neuter  stems  in  o  and  io. 

In  the  paradigms  I  have  prefixed  the  article  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  initial  mutations  in  the  case  of  words  beginning 
with  vowels  and  the  consonants  c,  t,  g^  ef,  6,/,  and  n.  I  have 
also  used  a  turned  comma  (*)  to  denote  the  vocalic  infection* 
or  (as  Irish  grammarians  say)  *  aspiration  '  of  following  con- 
sonants. And  throughout  this  paper  I  shall  use  a  horizontal 
stroke  to  denote  a  long  vowel,  and  keep  the  acute  accent  to 
mark  a  tonic  vowel* 

A.     Vocalic    Dfxlension. 

1.    MASCITLrNK   STEMS    IF    0. 

Example  :  ball  *  member '  =  (^aXXo^* 

8if*ff,  Dmii  Flur* 

Nam*  m  ball  Id  da*  ball  in*  baill 

Gen.    in*  baill  in  da*  ball  inua  mbal1-n 

Dat,    don*  baull,  bull  dnndib  niballaib  diinaib  bftlltiib 

Aec,    in  nibalUn  in  du'  bull  imm  biiullu 

Y'otf.    A*  bitill  B*  bsulln 

'  Tbt*  meaniu^  appenrs  to  be  hmhaii,  cf.  S\it,pHla  'liorripilrttion/  In  Crnnlish 
we  seem  t*i  bftve  it  m  the  tribe  name  Tri-nlatii^  V\m.  iii.  20,  Z4,  where  tr%  is  &d 
iatefiuiro  preilx  and  utatti  a  mifltake  for  %*lati  {ulattH). 
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The  loc.  sg.  would  be  baiilj  but  this  case  occurs  too  rarely 
to  jostiiy  its  insertion  in  the  paradigm.  The  only  sure 
instance  is  einn  (nom.  sg.  cenn  *  head '),  which  occurs  in  the 
gloss  einn  (gl.  capite)  Tur.  54,  and  in  the  phrases  cind  ndi 
w^  (at  the  end  of  nine  months),  cind  btiadna  (at  the  end  of 
a  year),  dnn  rehe  (at  the  end  of  the  space),  Wb.  4®  11.  The 
adv.  etir,  itir  (omnino)^  protoceltic  enteroiy  may  be  added. 
The  peritonic  voc.  sg.  is  due  to  the  old  ending  -^=Lat.  ^, 
6r.  -6.  The  gen.  dual  points  to  a  protoceltic  -d,  which 
agrees  with  Zend  -d,  Old  Slav,  -w,  Lith.  -w.  Ebel's  theory, 
that  this  case  has  been  replaced  by  the  gen.  pi.,  will  not  hold, 
for  the  transported  n  is  never  found  after  the  gen.  dual. 
The  datives  dual  and  plural  are  originally  instrumentals,  the 
protoceltic  terminations  being  respectively  =  -abin,  -abia. 
In  the  nom.  plural,  the  Irish  agrees  with  Greek  and  Latin 
in  mag  the  pronominal  -t.  A  trace  of  the  old  ending  -dsea 
(Yedic  asda,  Goth,  os,  from  dses)  is  found  in  the  -a  of  the 
pret  passive,  which,  as  Ebel  saw,  was  originally  a  participle. 
The  vocative  -u  comes  from  os,  and  is  only  accidentally  like 
the  accusative  -u  from  ass,  ons. 

Like  ball  are  declined  arg  (hero)  z=apxo^ ;  bai^d  (poet) ;  bond 
(sole)=Lat./wm/u«;  bran  (raven)  =  Slav,  vranii,  Lith.  varna-s', 
fcvft  (goad);  cam  (heap  of  stones);  eld  (nail)=Lat.  clavus; 
^  (hazel) = O.H.G.  hasl  m. ;  fer  (man)  =Lat.  vir  (Skr.  vlra) ; 
flpfewft  (dove)=Lat.  columbus  ;  cUl  (back)=Lat.  ciiltis,  dia 
(god)z=Lat.  divus  (Skr.  deva),  gen.  d(ki\  ech  (horse)  =Lat. 
fquui  (Skr.  agva)\  eo  (yew-tree)  =  A. S.  tv,  O.N.  yr;  Jen 
(wagon)  =  O.N.  vagn;  fescor  (evening) =Gr.  Fe(nrepo^\  frass 
(shower) = Skr. mraAa;  giall  (hostage)  =  O.N.  gisl\  glonn  (calf), 
gen.  ^/tf I'wn ;  gort  (field)=Lat.  hortus,  Gr.  x^P*^^^'^  ^^^  (fis^)* 
6oth.^A» ;  /p««=plexus ;  /bw=\ofo9 ;  nett  (nest) =Lat.  nidus ; 
ore  (pig)  =Lat.  porcus;  suan  (sleep)  ={57n^09 ;  tarb  (bull)  = 
Lat  taurus,  Gr.  ravpix;  from  rapFo^;  tromm  (elder-tree), 
gen.  truimtn;  uan  (lamb)  =  Lat.  agnm  ;  and  the  loan-words 
^ingel  (angelus) ;  apstal  (apostolus) ;  artieol  (articulus) ;  borgg, 
^c  (burgus)  ;  carmocol  ^  (carbunculus) ;  catt  (cattus) ;  cercol 

^  From  ^carmnoeol =&  Low-Latin  *earbnueuius. 
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(circulus)  ;  cl^rech  (clericus)  ;  epscop  (episcopus)  ;  felsuh 
(pkilosophus)  ;  ^ftch  (vie us)  ;  ideck  {hero)=laicii& ;  kboy 
(liber),  loc  (locus),  manach  (raonachus),  mod  (modus),  mul 
(raulus),  pardon  (paradiaus),  popui  (populus),  salm  (psaltnus), 
senod  {synod ua),  son  (son us),  sorn  (furnus),  autj  (sucus),  trop 
(tropua),  ymmun  (bymnus). 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  agree  not  only  in  meaning, 
but  in  gender  and  declension,  with  their  respective  reflexes  in 
Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Gothic.  The  originals  of  some  loan-words 
belonging  to  tbis  declension  are  in  classical  latinity  feminine, 
as  B€Hod  (synodua),  or  neuter^  as  corp  (corpus),  fial  (velum), 
idol  (idolum),  ifarnn  (infernum),  temjml  (templura).  But  it 
IB  possible  that  in  the  Low-Latin,  whence  the  Irish  got  them, 
they  were  masculine. 

To  the  o-declensioa  belong  the  following  names  from  the 
Book  of  Armagh :  Bubfftfick,  gen.  Dubikaich ;  Ere,  gen. 
JEirc;  Skiti,geT\.  Sicfin;  Fiaec^  gen*  Feecc,  hetier  Fiicc;  Nlail, 
gen,  Neill;  Uinid  (Ulidiaus),  ace.  pL  C7/w,  8^  1;  Amolngad, 
geu,-gid;  Baiil/roHach,  gen. 'brotiig  ;  Cairien^  gen.  Cairtin : 
Lochamach,  La  gar  (gen.  -(tir)  ;  Eogau^  gen,  Eogin  ;  Ctuhnn 
(gen*  -inn) ;  Gabrdti,  Coiomb,  gen.  Coiuhnh  ;  Ball,  gen,  Daill ; 
Feradavh^  Crondn,  Sardn,  Fuilun,  FaUgnad,  Sechnmsach. 
Laigen,  ace.  pL  Laiguiu ;  Boidma!^  gen.  Boidmail;  Ceigen 
{ = Ci  n  t  ugenos)  ;  f/ '  im  I  It  anji ,  da  t .  Crim  ih  u  n  n . 


2,  Neotib  stems  ts  0. 
Example :  dliged  *  law/  W.  dglged^  dgled^  protoceltic  dligefO't 


Nom.  ft  ndlij^-n 
6m,  ii  dli^id 
Baf,  don  ilUgud 
Ace.   A  ntjliged-n 
Voc.   ft  dlige<J-n 


in  dti  ndliged 
in  da  dli^'-iMl 
dondib  ndligt^doiti 
in  du  udliged 


innii  •dlifjedt  d1ig«dt 
iTina  ndUged'H 
ddnttib  dljgedaib 
iuuii  *dligedp  dlig«thiL 
*a  dliged,  a  diige'Ui& 


So  are  declined  arm  (weapon),  biad  (food,  jBloro^),  cenil 
(nation,  W.  ceneti),  cei— JjuL  centum,  erann  (tree)  =  W ,  pre nn, 
protoceltic  qerno-n,  cognate  with  Lat,  qmrum  \  jym/i  =:Ijat* 
granum;  kth  (half);  wji/ (beast) :=Gr. /iiJXoi/;  «i^(8eed);  b-ian 
(a  third),  perhaps  also  lam  (iron).     So  also  the  loan-words 
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grdd  (gradus),  eaissel  (castellum),  Or  (aurum),  araigell  (fla- 
gollam),  if  em  (infemum). 

lostntmentals  sg.  are,  perhaps,  Mun  in  the  phrase  mo  Mun 
irailM  (greater  than  another  third),  Brocc.  h.  1.  80 ;  dessiul 
(righthandwise)  in  phrases  like  dothoet  dessiul;  and  ceneul  in 
the  adv.  in  decheniul  (gl.  bigenere). 

The  original  ending  (-d)  of  the  plural  nom.,  ace.  and  voc., 
would,  according  to  the  laws  of  desinence,  be  lost ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  ad  tarmarcenn  (six  terminations),  arm  aili 
(other  arms),  niembur  (membra),  tri-chet  (three  hundreds), 
Q.  0}  226= Ved.  tri  gata  (Windisch),  to  which  may  be 
added  inna  comtherchomrac  (gl.  conuenticula)  Ml.  81,  feas 
(adta),  inna  gran  (Lat.  grana)  Sg.  184^.  Forms  in  -a  are  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  feminine  d-stems,  and  (e.g.)  cenila 
(nationes)  may  be  compared  with  Ital.  k  arnie,  Lat.  ilia 
arm  (Ehel). 

Whether  Irish  ever  possessed  fern,  stems  in  o,  like  the  Lat. 
figtUf  Qt.  ^17709,  is  doubtful.  Frdech  (heather,  cognate  with 
i^ixii)  makes  its  nom.  pi.  inna  dcercae  fr(nch  (gl.  uaccinia 
calta),  Sg.  49*  10.  Etar^  the  name  of  Gand's  wife,  seems  to 
make  &air  in  the  gen.  sg.,  LL.  194^ 

3.  Masculine  stehs  nr  10. 
Example :  cile  *  companion,'  W.  cilydd,  protoceltic  celids. 

8inff.  Dual  Flur. 

^tm,  in  c€le  in  da  cbgle  in  ch§li 

^t*.  inchSli  in  da  ch5le  ,    inna  c5le-n 

M  don  chSlia(-i}  dondib  celib  donaib  celib 

'^».  in  c^le-n  in  du  chSle  inna  cSliu 

Tm.  a  chSli  a  cbgliu 

These  stems  are  to  be  compared  with  Latin  hkefilius,  Goth. 
lie  hairdeia,  Gr.  aXXo9  from  akio^. 

Like  eek  are  declined  aicme  (tribe),  hatte  (grandson, 
defendant) =7raA9  ex  iraFjo-^y  dalte  (pupil),  daire  (oakwood), 
^  (burden),  iigeme  (lord),  uisce  (water),  and  the  loan-word 
^^  (puteus).  So  are  declined  the  participles  pret.  passive. 
80,  too,  are  declined  the  following  names  from  the  Book  of 
-^agh:  Ddire,  gen.  Ddiri;  Ldiguire,  gen.  Ldiguiri,  Loiguri; 
^t^hene,gen.  {Maccu)machtheni ;  Colpde;  Ferchertne;  Liphe 
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(the  Liffej),  gen.  Lipid;  Bkdtine,  dat  Bkitiniu;  Laithph€^^ 
gen,  Laithphi ;  TuiHTe^  gen,  Tairiri ;  Dugre,  gen*  Dagri ; 
Sege^  gen.  Segi ;  Tttidcfw^  gen.  Tnidcni ;  CoUhnge,  gen.  -gi ; 
Cothirhe,  gen,  -bi;  Cuitie,  gen.  -tu;  Cernge^  gen.  -gi ;  N^airnf^ 
dat.  -niu  ;  Caere^  Segene,  Coirpre,  Mmne^  Caifne,  Bade,  Iciw^ 
Sebuirge,  Lmjtip,  Cumm^fie,  and  Seine,  gen.  Seirti  Dagdae^ 
dat>  DagdUf  also  belongs  to  this  declension,  and  Of/ma-=^ 
Gaul.  Oy^HJ?.^ 

4.  Neuter  stems  nf  10. 

Example;    cride  'heart/  W.  cm/W,  protoceltic  a^adia-ni 
cf.  KapBla, 


Sing, 

Dual 

Flur, 

Mm. 

,  ft  crick -u 

in  da  chrid© 

inna  crid^ 

Gen. 

in  diridi 

in  da  cbride 

iunn  cride-n 

Ihii. 

don  cKritiiu 

dondih  icridib 

dtinnih  cridib 

Ate. 

a  eridir-n 

in  dii  chnde 

inn  11  cTide 

Vae. 

a  cbridu-n 

a  chride 

Sg,  Toc*  na  brm  hdin^  mo  chride  (break  not  to-day,  ray 
heart!),  Longi^s  mac  nUsnig. 

In  ^^  md  amru  arailiH  (it  was  greater  than  [any]  other 
marvel,  amre),  we  have,  according  to  TVindisch,  an  instru* 
mental  sg.  of  this  declension. 

Like  cn'de  are  declined  a  the,  orpe  (heritage)  =  Goth,  arbi^ 
hi  I  re  (language)*,;?/?*'//!/**^  (testimony)  =  A.S.  ge-witnes^e,  irede* 
(threeness),  Skr,  trfm/a.  Perhaps  also  side  (elf),  which 
Windiach  connects  with  Skr.  sdd/iga,  and  the  loan-word 
cmIk=paHium,  They  correspond  with  Latin  nouns  like 
odiumy  Gr.  like  epeiTrioif, 

5.  Stems  (of  all  GExnERa)  ix  I. 
Example :  /dii/i  '  prophet,'  protoceltic  mti-s,  Lat.  vaiea^ 


SiHff. 

J}H4ti 

rit*r. 

JVbm.  in  fdttb 

da  filth 

ind  faitM 

(?«•.   ind  fiithu  {-0,  -a) 

du  fathfi 

inna  fathe-n 

Dnt,    dond  fuith 

dih  fiiithib 

donaib  faithib 

At».   in  liiitb-n 

da  iiiith 

inim  faitlii 

Voi.    a  fuith 

a  fithi 

I  Rhys  (Lwtiirw,  pp.  293-295)  eq nates  W.  oft/dd  (written  ami  in  the  B1  aat 
Botik  *ii  CHniitirthen)  with  Offmfr,  "Oy^uos.  But  touki  the  grroup  ty«i  become 
o!'P     Can  '>/f^f/'/,  which  in  Old  Wtlbh  means  Meader,'  be  connected  with  Ir,  ubh 


(» word-point),  root^u^  mpun^o? 
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There  is  one  example  of  a  loc.  sg.  fern. :  mebuir  (in  memoria) 
Wb.  20»,  one  of  a  locative  sg.  neut. :  ni  domnu  ni  muir 
(there  is  nothing  deeper  in  the  sea),  Sg.  Incant.,  and  one, 
perhaps,  of  an  instrumental :  is  uaisliu  cech  duil  (it  is  nobler 
than  e?ery  creature),  Ml.  25*.  That  the  -o  of  the  gen.  sing, 
was  long  in  the  oldest  Irish  is  proved  by  the  form  aloo 
*rupia,'  which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  fo.  20.  b.  1. 

like  faith  are  declined  aig  (ice)=:O.N.yflA;t;  aird  (point)  = 
ap8t?;  hUain  (harvest),  protocelt.  hogni;  Boind,  gen.  Boindeo; 
bliadain  (year),  cruim,  f.  (worm)=Lat.  {c)vermi8y  Lith.  kirmia, 
Skr.  ^i»t;  cluain  (meadow),,  duily  f.  (element)  =Skr.  dhuli 
(du8t)*;  /eith  (sinew),  Lat.  titis;  flaith  (kingdom), /ocAaifi? 
(tribulation),/(w?Arwrc  (reward),  liaig  (physician) = Goth.  fe*A;6'w; 
^»u»  (countenance) ;  mi7  (honey)  =  Lat.  mel\  tain  (a  driving, 
^tU'Og-ni) ;  buaid,  n.  (victory) ;  the  loan-word  suist  (fustis) ; 
wd  many  loan-words,  such  as  enair  (Januarius),  proind 
(prandium),  heist  (bestia),  stoir  (historia),/M  (visio),  from  stems 
in  -w,  'ia,  -ioti.  The  infinitive  stems  in  -i  (Ved.  -aye)  and  -ti 
(Lith.  and  Slav,  -it,  Ved.  -tat/e)  also  belong  to  this  declension. 

To  this  declension  belong  the  following  names  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh  :  Aiiili,  gen.  Atkllo ;  Fedilmid^  gen.  FeidilmedOy 
Rdeilmtheo,  Fedelmtheo ;  F6)failid,  gen.  Far/dilto ;  Hercaith. 

By  analogy  to  the  neut.  stems  in  o,  the  neut.  stems  in  i 
•ometimes  take  an  n  after  the  nom.,  ace.  and  voc.  sg.  Thus : 
^«ir  n-Icht  (the  Ictian  sea)  ;  a  buaid  n-oc  n-  Ulad  (0  victory 
of  the  warriors  of  Ulster !)  LXJ.  100*.  In  the  nom.  and  ace. 
pL  they  have  -a  or  (where  the  root- vowel  is  i)  -e.  The  nouns 
"»i  (sidus)  and  mind  (iusigne)  also  drop  the  ending  in  the 
nom.  and  ace.  plural. 

One  or  two  fem.  t-stems  have  no  ending  in  the  gen.  sg. 
Thus:  ind  firinne  inna  stoir  (the  truth  of  the  story)  Ml.  5»*i; 
imailt  na  feoil  (the  consuming  of  the  flesh)  Tain  bo  Fraich, 
53;  Tain  ho  Flidais  (cattlespoil  of  Flidais)  LL.  247*.  So 
the  masc.  loan-words  posit  (positivi),  superlait  (superlativi)> 
ahhgltir  (abgitorii,  i.e.  alphabet!). 

The  neut.  t-stems  gein  (birth)  and  tir  (land)  make  their 

^  Fick  compares  Lith.  dulket  and  Lat.  fullgo. 
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gen,  8g.  (/ene  and  Hre.     Of  these  gem  may  perhaps  belong 
to  the  ^-declension  and  he^jeveo^^  gmerm. 


6»  HAseuLurE  akd  ketjter  btems  nr  IT. 
Example  :  hiik  m,  'world/  W.  Jyt?=Gauliah  hltn-s* 


Sing, 

D*t«/ 

Fiur. 

Nonu  bitb 

dii  bith 

bitbi 

Gm.   betho 

da  betha 

bithc*-n 

Hilt.    biiitU 

dih  nihethaib 

betbaib 

Mc.    bitli  n 

da  bitli 

bitbm 

For.   abetho 

a  bithu 

Voc.  8g.  *  mi  domine  Aido/  Book  of  Armagh,  20a.  1. 
Aido  mecc  Brice  beiiibula,  Mono's  Ilymni  Latini  Medii  Aevi, 
ill.  181,  where  for  *  mecc  BricCj^  the  MS.  has  mech  Prich, 

A  locative  eg.,  eongaib  kthu  Ath  Fithot  (he  sets  up  with 
them  at  F.'s  ford),  occurs  in  Ar.  18a.  2,  and  a  gen*  dual 
loch  occurs  in  Brocc.  h,  20. 

Like  hifk  are  declined  dth^  (ford),  ith  (com)=Skr.  pitk 
(nahrung),^/f^  (wood)  =  O.H,G.  riti^,  gmn  (raouth)^Skr.  hann 
(jaw),  mug  (slave)  =Goth.  ma(jii\  and  cath  (battle)  — O.H.G. 
hadu'f  AS,  he^ai  probably  also  hreo  (flame;  m  breo  taith- 
nfiantaekt  O'Dav.  a. v.  eaindelbra),  from  *hresH :  the  names 
0mgfJ8,  gen.  Oimjumo,  Fergm^  gen.  Fergmso,  Ross,  gen.  Roasa^ 
Fetiim,  gen,  Fenima:  verbal  nouns  (infinitives)  in  'Ud^^iyata 
and  'ad=.ftf/atu  ;  and  the  loan-words  rw  (census), /^r*  (versus), 
fin  (vinum),  sim,  siatu  (senaus),  and  splrut  (spiritus), 

Neut.  stems  in  -r*  are  ioch  —  h&t.  lacm^  auth  (fetus)  and 
dorm  (door),  protocelt*  droredu;  mid=fLi0u,  rechi  (right),  tes 
(heat).  By  analogy  to  neut.  stems  in  o  they  soTnetimes 
take  n  after  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.,  and  add  -a,  -e  in  the 
nom.  ace.  and  voc.  pi.  In  one  instance,  however,  there  is 
no  ending  f/rwia  fonts  '  ad  portas,'  ML  98,  hut  voc.  a 
doirsea.  Ml  98). 

Daur  (oak),  Sg.  38*  9,  whence  daurauth  (gl.  qnercetura) 
53*  6,  dnurde  (quemua),  38'  10,  gen.  dam,  darat-W.  denc-en^ 
and  cognate  with  Sd/st^,  Skr.  daru^  seems  to  belong  to  this 
declension. 


^  Cognate  witb  9kr.  path^  Qr,  irirdr,  Lat.  pon{i)t. 
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Two  instances  (obscure  to  me)  of  the  dat.  sg.  of  a  inaso. 
tf-stem  ending  in  a  vowel  are  don  spindu  nAm  (to  the  Holy 
OhoBt)  LIT.  31^  and  dia  mogha  manchuine  (to  his  workingman) 
Laws  iL  22.  A  nom.  pi.  in  ^ea  is  tri  tuimthea  gleso  in  letraim 
dedenach  (three  dippings  of  the  tool  (pen)  in  the  last  page) 
Ann.  78a.  2. 

The  dat.  dual  and  pi.  'aib,  not  -uib,  is  probably  due  to  the 
false  analogy  of  stems  in  o  and  d.  In  the  adverb  dib-linaib  (e 
duabas  partibus,  utrimque)  we  seem  to  have  the  old  instru- 
mental meaning. 

Femcone  Stems  in  U. 

There  seem  to  have  been  feminine  stems  in  u.  Thus  deug 
Tur.  71,  later  deog,  deoch  'drink/  points  to  a  protoceltic 
ifgUf  but  in  the  oblique  cases  it  has  gone  over  to  the  fem. 
o-declension.  Examples  are  :  sg.  gen.  riathar  inna  dige  Ml. 
43,  ace.  innan-dig  (in  eorum  potum)^  Wb.  27*.  So  the  «- in- 
fection in  triub  (tribus),  sg.  ace.  triub  Ml.  37',  gen.  frebe,  pi. 
ace  iribu,  ML  34*  9,  points  to  a  protoceltic  trebu.  Mad  {deer), 
pn^Jiada,  and  gabul  (fork,  protoceltic  gablu-s?),  sg.  gen.  na 
fii^ydat.  gabul^  dual  gen.  da  gabul:  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  gabia, 
seem,  at  all  events  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  singular,  to  belong 
to  this  declension.  The  name  Medb  generally  makes  its  gen. 
Medbay  as  if  it  were  an  u-stem  ;  dat.  do  Medb,  LIT.  65%  ace.  la 
Xedb,  63%  but  sometimes  in  this  case  {Meidbe)y  and  generally  in 
the  dat.  {Meidb)  and  ace.  (Meidb-n)^  it  agrees  with  the  d-stems. 
The  names  Buan  and  Samer  also  make  their  genitives  in  -a. 
So/(?r4  (cow),  sg.  gen.  /erba  brachtche,  LU.  109*. 

7.  Pehikine  stems  in  A. 

Example :  tUath  '  folk/  W.  tudy  Osc.  tovto^  Goth,  piuda^  proto- 
celtic touta. 


rr      ^^' 

Dual 

Plur, 

^•■.intaath' 

in  dl  thOaith 

inna  tQatha 

Om.  immtQaithe 

in  da  thQath 

inna  tOath-n 

^  dontaaith* 

dondib  tQathaib 

donaib  tQathaib 

M  intOaith-n 

in  di  thOaith 

inna  tQatha 

jw.  tthuath* 

a  thQatha 

U  taiath 
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One  or  two  other  locatirea  singular  of  this  declensic 
quotable:  each  conair  (in  every  way,  conar)  LU*  16*,  39'*,40'*, 
iitarcam  (conterendo)  Sg.  184**,  and  perhaps  the  adverbs  an- 
efMnir,  seekiair  (extrinaecus).  An  instrumental,  perhaps,  is 
ha  turem  (more  than  can  be  counted).  And  Wiodisch  thinks 
uaref  ore  (quia)  is  the  ahl.  of  mr,  a  fem«  d-stem ;  the  gen.  and 
abl.  sg.  coinciding  as  in  Sanskrit.  But  this  ia  questionable, 
The  postposition  eiar^  eiot%  in  the  adv.  immatidar,  iimnenvtor, 
*invicem'=Lat.  itt(rd(d),  is  an  abl.  sg.  of  this  declension. 
So  the  prepositions  ecMar=liaL  ejrfrdt  and  for  (aspirating)  — 
Lat,  s-ttpr^j  Gr.  vTreprf-, 

The  n on- aspirating  genitive  points  to  a  protoceUic  -is: 
the  European  as  (^^m^a?,  familidfi,  gihos)  is  represented  by 
mndy  gen.  sg,  of  hen  (woman).  The  peritonic  accusative  ia 
due  to  an  invasion  by  the  i-declension.  I  know  not  what 
case  is  dlk  (nom.  sing,  dim  *  duitas'),  which  occurs  with  the 
possessive  pronouns  in  such  phrases  us  utkmm  arn-dns  (we 
two  are)^  imwi  bet  (iH-{lif\i  (unless  they  two  arc). 

Like  iuath  are  declined  cemmdach  (province) ;  ciali  (intellect) 
^AV,  pmjU\  cHaeh  (mantle);  dock  (stone)  ==:/v/)o/e>? ;  cumal 
(she-slave);  cos  (foot)  ^  Lat,  roxa  \  err  (tail,  from  crsa)  zz 
Qvpa  (from  opera) ;  faed  (cry,  W.  gwaeddj^^^Qr,  d-FoiS^ ;  ferg 
(anger)  ^Gr.  <Jp7jJ ;  ghum  (fetter),  fram  (shower),  Skr. 
rarshat  Ml  (lova),  gen,  lae;  itigen  (girl);  Mm  (hand)^^ 
Lat,  pahiHtj  waXafL7}f  0,11.  G.  foima  \  leer  (flag- stone)  =i 
Lat.  pimtea;  mumfer  (family);  run  (secret)  =  Goth,  runa; 
sere  (love)=W,  sereh=.a'Top^t]\  ftilach  (hill,  tvXt}^  rvkoq)  ; 
and  the  loan-words  aimsan  (elecmosyna),  bfiiskc  (basilica)^ 
hraumch  (brassica),  cell  (cella),  eland  (planta),  eium  (pluma), 
comon  (consona),  eorenr  (purpura),  crock  (crux),  fedb  (vidua), 
fiftgor  (figura),  fociti  fvocula),  giuan  (glijssa),  liter  (litteru), 
lurech  (lorica)>  nuas  (mensa)^  not  (nota),  persmt  (persona), 
plan  (poena),  pltft/  (plagn).  Bom  (Roma),  riarjoi  (regula), 
sciiisier  (fenestra),  saiyet  (sagitta),  scol  (schola),  stUub 
(syllaba). 

To  this  declension  belong  the  following  river-names  from 
the  Book  of  Armagh:  Bea,  gen.  Bee;  Muad,  gen.  Mnaide ; 
Boandy  dat.  Boind :  Slicech  gen,  Slicwli(Ft  and  the  women's 
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names  Coigell,  Fedelm.     The  nom.  pi.  in  -ea :  foirrgea.  Arm. 
14'*2,  and  ace-  pL  eoimea  (gl.  coronas)  ibid.  180*  2,  are 


8.  FEaraoNE  stems  in  IA. 
Example :  soillse  '  light/  protoceltic  svalnastia. 


SiHf. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Km.  in  t-sofllM 

in  di  soilld 

inna  soillsi 

Gtn.  innasoillse 

in  da  soillse 

inna  soillse-n 

JM.  dont-Boillai 

dondib  soilkib 

donaib  soillsib 

Jee.  inmillsi 

in  dl  soillsi 

inna  soillsi 

Voc.  tsoillm 

a  soillsi 

A  locative,  perhaps,  is  Toictiile,  Tir.  2.  Ablatives  are 
colfre  (cupidine)  Wb.  29;  felire  (gl.  codice),  the  adverb 
9ldne  (fully,  lit  in,  or  with,  fulness)  Fel.  Oct.  30,  hi  sochaide 
(in  a  multitude)  Patrick's  h.,  Maccuil  diMane  '  M.  of  (the 
isle  of)  Man,'  Ar.  6*  1.  (W.  Manaw,  Pliny's  Monapia,  leg. 
Manam  ?)  and  de  Vertrige,  ib.  15*  1. 

The  I-  in  the  ace.  sg.  and  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  is  due  to  an 
invasion  by  the  t-declension.  Like  soilhe  are  declined 
Ailbine^  aille  (praise),  Machae  (Armagh),  erdathe  (judgment), 
ffriae  (grave),  iuare  (food),  Sldne  (Slane),  Sleibte  (Sletty), 
the  river-name  Succae  (=Gaul.  Snppia?),  and  the  loan-words 
caimnise  (camisia),  fellsube  (philosophia),  pairche  (parochia), 
^ngae  (uncia),  usca  (axungia). 

These  stems  correspond  with  Latin  like  filia  (acie-s, 
according  to  Schleicher),  Skr.  like  vrajyd  (wandering),  vidyd 
(science),  and  represent  Gr.  nouns  like  Soreipay  Bpaaaa, 
Kp5<r<ra,  respectively  from  Sorepia,  QpaKia^  KprjTia. 

9.  Feminine  stems  is  I. 

Ebel  (Euhn's  Beitrdge,  i.  180)  says  that  by-forms  like 
^ng  (mane)  appear  to  be  i-stems,  and  at  p.  340  of  the 
Ame  volume  1  gave  a  paradigm,  which  lacks  the  dual  and 
w  wrong  in  the  gen.  sg.  and  nom.  pi.  Thurneysen  was  the 
^t  to  show  that  those  fem.  nouns,  which  in  the  nom.  sg. 
i^mble  i-stemsy  but  which  make  their  dat.  and  ace.   sg. 
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as  if  they  were  /^-sterns,  belong  to  the  I- declension.  They 
corrospond^  in  Europe,  with  Greek  ferainmes  like  eKirk  and 
Old-Norse  like  ^/^r=Skr*  rrku.^ 

Example:  itm  'island/  W,  f/ni/Sf  protoceltic  enede. 


Sing. 

Dwi 

Ftur. 

JVow.  inifi 

ink 

iD« 

Gen.    inse,  inseo»  inis 

imf 

iniw-a 

i/*i(.    iii«i,  iuis 

limb 

innb 

Ape,   iiwi-n,  inis-n 

ink 

inai 

Voe,   mil 

iZLKl 

Sg.  Mmhaiocc  Ime  Fall  Arm.  IS*  2,  gen.  familia  Dam-ime 
15*  2,  Atujmfin  laseo  Biece  18*  2  ;  dat.  in  itm^  oml  itm\  Saltair 
na  Rann,  4008,  4009,  So  is  declined  Bngit  (Skr.  brhafi), 
gen.  BrigttVy  Arm.  19*  1,  Brigie,  Sancibrif/ie,  Brocc,  h.  13, 
15,  95,  Bvigta  35,  43  [Bngtw  in  the  Franciscan  copy),  Brigte 
89j  103,  104,  dat.  Brigii?  ace.  BrigtUn  {ar  sanvhtbrigti^ 
Brocc.  h*  23,  la  Brigfe,  70  =  la  Brigiw,  Franciscan  copy)  ; 
tneit  *  greatness,'  {W,  maiut)  gen.  m^iie ;  sitig  *  wife,*  gen. 
Bitehe^V^^h.  10";  dat.  ace.  tsettclti  ibid.,  mlaig  (night),  gen* 
aiiiiiie,  dat.  mclcki,  G.  C.  253. 

We  also  find  the  genitives  sing,  airlm^  bUadne  (aiini)p 
brithe  (fereiidi)  Wb.  25^  cuile  (secessus),  Ann.  15*  2,  fniU 
(sanguinis)  Wb.  2^  fochricce  (praemii)  Wb.  10^,  hdme  (fni- 
ticis),  Scirie^  Arm.  15^  1,  iaidchrecce  (redemptionis)  Wb.  21\ 
ieshmfhe  (defectus)  Cr.  3^,  which  come  respectively  from  the 
nominatives  nirlis^  Uiudain^  brithe  riffle  fail^  /ochn'cc,  httb^ 
Scirif,  taidchricc^  tesbuiih  ;  the  datives  eg.  gnitide  (leg. 
gruaitiij,  Lifpaiti,  }nam\  samrtim,  which  come  respectively 
from  grnaid  (cheek),  Lupalt  (name  of  a  sister  of  S. 
Patrick),  mais  (mass),  samaisc  (heifer),^     And  the  accusa- 

*  MaMoiv:  Die  Lang^n  vocale  a,  e,  o,  Bcrlia  1S70,  p.  U6,  where  tbe  oldiit 
flexion  of  iXirU  is  thuji  f^von :  •^Airr?  ihwt^ox  *i\wi  •^\wfr  and  Mir»5«,  Voc, 
•A»r,  •/Xir(ff,  iK-Ki^wv^  4XirHTt  iXirH  and  ^AiriSai,  where  8  hn*  came  trcmi/. 

=  annntfar  dia  tfrmndt  gru  (it  is  bvied  from  his  nuldy  chef-k)  O'DaT.  64  :  dim 
Jtair  A.  Lttpati  (to  hiAfi5t<?r,  i.e,  Lumiit)  Trip.  Life.  Rawl.  B.  Bl'Iy  fo.  0a2  :  itid<m^ 
ceini  rotht^p  IHn  nifFi  wv/iii  (now  this  is  thfi  firat  thii3j^  that  God  ftererod  from  tba 
moM)  Law*t  i-  26 :  rf/w  n-airhrra  tamuuci  cona  hmiih  iardaigib  (if  he  efttf  ft 
heiler  with  aU  har  .  .  .)  O^dar.  97. 
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ti?e8  ting.  airlUi^  (septum),  bliadni  (annum)  Or.  32^  (Q-.C.^ 
pt  1050),  fiU  (feriam ;  admunter  a  fell  '  thou  veneratest 
Jiw  festival,'  Fel.  Oct  2),  fuiU  (sanguinem),  Wb.  31*» 
(Gf.C*  1040 J,  glaissi  (rivulum :  rodoirt-si  intamin  hlegon 
na  n-ere  mn-glaissi,  she  then  spilt  the  milk  of  the  cows 
into  the  stream,  glais,  Rev.  Oelt.  vi.  188) :  isain  monai  (into 
the  bog,  moin)  LU.  62^/omn  monaiy  LXJ.  131,  1.  1,  rathi^ 
(fort,  'sonum  .  .  .  gentilium  .  .  .  facientium  raihi^^  Ar.  6\ 
1),  fmin  rig  ocus  in  rignai  (to  the  king  and  the  queen, 
*r^ai«'=:Skr.  rajnl)  Tain  bo  Fraich,  1.  54,  iuc  tdnai  mbo 
a  Feraib  Roiss  (he  took  a  driving — tain — of  kine  out  of 
Fir  Roiss)  LL.  124*  10.  PL  gen.  rign(B  (reginarum)  Ood. 
8.  Paul,  quoted  Jr.  Texte  i.  3.  20. 

The  loan-word  trinddit  (Trinity)  has  gen.  sg.  trindoti  Ml.  2*, 
2,  imbite  Fiacc  h.  42,  trinoit  Patr.  h.,  the  dat.  din  trindoti, 
Ml.  15^  It  may  be  compared  with  cvetate  (=civitate)  in 
Oumfi^evetate,  Quicherat,  114.  The  loan-word  eclia  (ecclesia) 
makes  its  gen.  sg.  mcilse  Wb.  22^,  but  also  ecobo,  eecolsa, 
9tcaha.  In  the  name  Mag-inis  (Lecale),  we  seem  to  have  a 
genitive  like  stoir,feoil,  supra. 

There  is  one  example  of  the  loc.  sg.  of  this  declension :  rdith 
[eoA^ngab  raith  Foalmcich  'till  he  set  up  at  Falascach's  fort'), 
Tip.  2. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  give  from  Whitney,  §  356, 
4e  corresponding  Vedic  forms. 


Sing. 
JV0m.nadi8 

Dual 
nadia 

Fiur. 
nadiaf 

Otn,  nadlas 

nadios 

nadinam 

IkU  nadie 
Ate.  nadlam 
Toe,  n&di 

nadibhyam 
nadia 

nadlbhyas 
nadlai 

These  explain  well  enough  the  Irish  gen.  sg.  in  -e,  dat. 
Ml  •»,  ace.  in  -t-n,  and  nom.  and  ace.  pi.     The  Irish  nom.  sg., 

^^iuehmtUl  na  athgabhala  do  breith  in'oirliti  airech  aird  no  eeiaia  (neglecting 
to  orinr  tb  distress  into  the  pound  of  an  Aire  Aid  or  the  Church),  Laws  i.  96. 

I  oATe  only  met  with  the  nom.  sing,  riffan.  The  gen.  sing,  rigna  (in  «m- 
■■«*  ««  htnrigna  *  the  queen*8  fox,*  Franciscan  Lib.  Hymn.  p.  42)  seems  to  come 
"wiittt-steBi. 

^  Tlnai.  1885-8.  S 
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tte  nom.  and  ace.  dual,  and  the  by-forms  in  the 
and  dat  sg.  eeem  to  be  due  to  an  intrusion  of  the  p 
^Vh ether  there  were  Irish  maec.  stems  in  f, 
rathi'8  (charioteer),  is  doubtful :  the  gen.  sg.  Dum 
Eg.  Dunkmig)  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
35^  1,  18^  1,  and  *  muinw  buftckaeie*  (nom.  sg.  bu 
ic6\(^)  ibid,  fo.  15*  1,  and  Macai-Oreccae,  Arm.  5^  \ 
mac  ini  Daimetie^  9**  1,  Mace  Ercae^  14^  2,  Mace 
2,  Corcit'T/ieimne,  15*  2,  *  iir  Oimmw^'  ingm 
17*  2,  Fergus  nwr  mace  Nke^  1%^  2  (of  which  I  do 
the  nominatives). 

B.  Diphthongal  Stems. 

Of  these  there  aeem  to  be  only  three,  namely^l 
glao^  glo  *ball/  and  nmi^  no  *  ship.'  Gko,  gia  (=! 
occurs  only  in  composition  with  snaike  *  thread/J 
(Skr.  ndUf  Gr.  pav^j  is  quotable  only  in  the  eg.  S 
no),  gen.  (m?«*^,  noe),  dat,  (no/,  me)  and  the  pL  d 
And  ha  (Lat.  bos)  is  irregular,  forming  its  noiii^ 
and  ph,  from  a  stem  hot,  dat.  and  ace.  sg.  from 
or  bdim:  and  its  ace.  pL  from  bo  (of.  ace.  pL 
*0a3P^),     Bo  is  thus  declined : 

Sififf,  M^  Pliir. 

Qffi.   boo  I  bo  di  bo  bo-n 

iJat,   boin  dib  mbuaib  buaib 

A^.   boin-n  dl  ba  (b<jin)  bQ 

The  vocative  I  have  not  found.     Gen.  dual: 
Corm,  a.v.  dedel. 

In  bi  (sheep)  =it?,  0I9,  mis^  and  rbi  (a  plain)  fi 
cogn.  with  Lat.  rws,  the  diphthong  has  been  prod 
regular  loss  of  iutervocalic  v  and  8, 

C,  Consonantal  Stems, 

These  may  be  arranged  as  follows;  1,  guttur 
lingual  stems  (stems  in  r) ;  3,  dental  stems  (stems  11 
stems  in  the  dental  naeal,  n  i  stems  in  the  denial  fii] 


A 
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1.  GuTTUKAL  Stems. 
(a)  stems  in  G. 
Example:  eathair  'city/  W.  caer,  protoceltic  castrix. 

8iny.  Dual  Plur, 

JVmr.  eathair  dl  chathrai^  cathrai? 

Gtn.  cathrach  da  chathrach  cathracn-n 

Dmi,  cathraig  dib  cathrachaib  cathrachaib 

Aee.  eathraig-n  dt  chathraig  cathracba 

Voc.  a  chatluiir  a  chathracba 

Scare  declined  ail  (rock),  dair  (oak=Lat.  lanx),/dl (hedge), 

f^a  (ring),  Uuair  (flame),  lettir  (hill-slope),  Lugaid  (a  man's 

^^me),  nathir  (snake),  noill  (oath),  sail  (=8alix),  ace  (white- 

^Ixom),  tellwr  (earth),   Temair  (Tara),  teol  (thief).      These 

^^orrespond  with  Latin  nouns  like  toriex,  Greek  nouns  like 

^^Xof.     C-stems  like  aire  (temple),  ruire  (lord),  AinmirCy  seem 

^t^cms  in  -to?.     And  caera  (sheep),  ceo  (mist),  gen.  ciachy  eo 

C^^mon),  gen.  iach,  mala  (eyebrow),   Cuana  {Coana,  Arm. 

13*  1),  Fiaeha,  Fiachra,  gen.  sg.  Mechrach,  Arm.  17*  1,  tethra 

C^caldcrow),  ending  in  the  nom.  sg.  in  a  broad  vowel,  seem 

stems  in  -dr,  like  Otapa^,  Lat.  eddx. 

The  name  Eochu  makes  its  gen.  Echach,  Arm.  5^  2. 
findubaivy  gen.  Findubr€c\h^y  Arm.  298.  Echnach  and  Teloch, 
Arm.  10^  2,  seem  gen.  sg.  of  names  belonging  to  this  declen- 
sion. Loan-words  ending  in  r  are,  from  false  analogy  tp 
caihair,  lasair,  lettir,  nathir,  often  declined  like  c-stems.  Thus: 
aUdir  (altare),  gen.  altdrach,  mainistir  (monasterium),  gen. 
mnistrech,  sallair  (psalterium),  gen.  saltrach. 

In  the  gen.  sg.  these  stems  sometimes  go  over  to  the  »- 
declension:  thus  ail  (rock),  gen.  aeclessia ^/o ^/)e/,  Arm.  11^  1, 
de  fonte  Alo  find,  ibid.  11**  2,  Temair,  gen.  Temro,  and 
perhaps  the  Ogmic  Apihgdo^  So  in  the  dat.  pL  caera  (sheep) 
makes  cdtrift,  Arm.  17*  2. 

The  dat.  dual  is  not  exemplified  in  the  Gr.  Celtica :  con  dib 
failgib  bir  (with  two  rings  of  gold),  Chron.  Scot.  p.  290,  is  an 
instance. 


/  Tkenu^  representB  the  gen.8g.of  Kul'n^Find' Lugaid y  Apt  standing  iorAibi. 
Bkhop  GnTes,  indeed  {Tntna,  £.LA.  xxtu,  p.  33),  says  that  the  name  is  ''  the 
Ogbm  equTident  of  Atdhlogodh,'*  and  gronnds  this  assertion  on  two  propositions, 
^"Irish  scribee  freanently  made  p  to  stand  for  bh,''  and  that  **  the  English  v 
"^cfiaet  took  the  place  of  the  Irish  dh  in  propi'r  names/*  The  second  pro- 
Y'^^  ii  irrelerant,  the  first  is  erroneous,  r  is  sometimes  written  lor  bb  and 
ivonaipiiited  ^,  but  Bover  for  bh. 
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(J)  stems  in  G. 
Example:  ri  'king/  W,  rhi,  protoceltic  fiJ?. 


Gfft.  Hg 
Mat,   iTg" 


dfi  rig 
da  rig 
dib  rt^b 
da  rig 


rig-n 
rfgaib 
rfga 
ftiiga 


So  6eema  declined  hri  (hill),  gen.  breg,  dat.  in^  (leg.  bng?)^ 
Brocc.  h,  51,  LH.  (Franciscan  copy)=^n,  LH.  (T-CD.),  ace 
brig-Ti  (eingii  go  brigh,  O'Dav.),  ace,  pL  Brega,  Arm,  2**.  L 
Tlieee  stems  correspond  with  Latin,  like  rig  in  rer^^Skr. 
raj  in  D/tarma-rq/^  and  Gr.  like  <pu)y  in  </>Xof , 

The  dat,  dnal  is  not  exemplified  in  the  Gr.  Celtica;  ar  dib 
rigaib/i,  Corm.  B,  s.v.  iotai\  is  an  instance. 

(r)  stems  in  KC. 
Example ;  iia  m*  '  stone/  protoceltic  Uvanx* 


Sing, 

JJwul 

Flm, 

Nam.  Ik 

dK\m 

liic 

(?<"»,    liac 

da  liac 

liac-n 

D&L   liio 

dib  liucaib 

Uacaib 

Act.    liic-n 

da  liic 

liaca 

This  IS  a  dissyllable,  as  appears  from  the  line  bhg  don 
logmuir  (a  fragment  of  the  precious  stone),  F^lire,   Oct.   5. 
It  is,  perhaps,  cognate  with  Gr.  X^iyf . 

Dual  nom. :  commemdutar  in  da  liic  (so  that  the  two  stones 
broke)  LTJ,  59^,  An  abl.  sg.  occurs  in  Sg.  65*  1 :  doronta 
dia  dind  liac  (a  god  was  made  of  the  stone). 

The  so-called  absolute  form  of  the  cardinal  10,  the  dissyllahle 
deac,  is  a  gen.  8g,  belonging  to  this  declension,  and  seems  to 
stand  for  a  protoceltic  digancos,  cognate  with  Goth*  tigu  and 
(if  this  mean  *  sum  of  the  fingers ')  Lat,  digitus. 


2.    LmGUAL  Stems 

Example 

:  athir  *  father '  = 

[>afc.  pater. 

Sing. 

Dual 

Piur. 

Kom 

int-athlr 

m  da  athir 

ind  athir 

Gm. 

ind-athar 

in  dii  athar 

inna  n-atbre-n 

2}aL 

dond  athir 

d^ndib  n-athrib? 

douaib  atbrib 

At€. 

iim-athir'n 

tn  da  athir 

inaa  atbres 

Voc. 

a  atbir 

a  Atbrea 
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So  are  declioed  the  ^-sterns  brdthir  (brother),  mdthir 
(mother),  perhaps  amnair  (maternal  uncle),  and  the  or  stem 
mty  siuur,  fiur  (sister),  gen.  aethar^  fethar.  The  Highland 
j^hair  (sister)  comes  tromfiuur^  aapill  trom  Jill. 

Teoir^  the  fem.  form  of  the  numeral  3,  gen.  teorchn,  dat. 
temxib,  ace.  teora,  belongs  to  this  declension.  The  corre- 
sponding Skr.  forms  are  tisraSy  tispzam,  tisrbhis,  tiaras.  We 
have  also  the  fem.  cethir  *  four '= Dor.  rirope;  and  cetheoraz= 
Skr.  ace.  eataaras. 

The  nom.  sg.  of  the  ^-stems  points  to  a  protoceltic  -ir^zer: 
that  of  the  or-stem  to  a  protoceltic  -or :  cf.  (fypartap :  the 
nom.  dual,  to  a  protoceltic  ending  in  -^=Gr.  -6,  Skr.  -a,  in 
the  dual  compound  matarorpitarau  (Mahlow,  89). 

In  Middle-Irish  these  stems  pass  over  to  the  d-declension 
[at  ecnairc  do  mdithre^  Fel.  Ep.  526),  and  the  c-declension 
(n.pl.  sethracha,  LU.  2*).  Even  in  Old-Irish  uaaalathair 
(patriarch),  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  desinence  of  Lat. 
patriarcha^  passes  in  the  pi.  tg  the  c-declension. 

3.   Dental  Stems. 

(a)  Stems  in  T. 

Example :  cing  (warrior),  Gaul,  stem  cinget. 

Sing.  Dual  Flur. 

Kom.  dog  da  chingid  dngid 

Gm.  cinged  da  chinged  cinged-n 

Dal.  ciDgid  dib  cing«daib  cingedaib 

Aec,  cmgid-ii  dfi  chingid  cii^eda 

Fm.  a  cning  a  chingeda 

Locative,  probably,  dngid:  cf.  in-huraid  (last  year),  where 
AttMBirf  is  =  7r€/}VT*,  {p)aravati.  So  are  declined  cin  (crime), 
«''r.(the  fighter  in  a  war-chariot),  Death,  gen.  sg.  Arm.  17*. 
l,luch  (mouse)  ace.  pi.  lochtha,  LL.  207*.  2,  nia  (nephew)  = 
Lat.  nepos^  aeir  (heel),  n.  dual  dd  aeirith,  Corm.  s.v.  prull ; 
^^flj^  (foot),  W.  troed,  and  the  loan-words  abb  (abbas)  and 
^  (miles). 

^^  stems  are  the  weak  forms  of  n^-stems. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  stems  in  ^aiat,  like  ara 
(charioteer),  o^m  (rival);  stems  in  -iat,  like^/t  (poet,=W. 
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gwyliat  seer),  lime  (shirt),  mgi  (guest),  %Hge  (road),  fene  (fire), 
(cHfje  (tongue),  dat.  pi-  tengthaibf  LU.  30:  steras  in  ^tbt^  like 
coimdiu  (lord) ;  stems  in  -tot  (from  -tut)^  like  hethu  (life)^ 
fitoTTif;,  oeidu  (unitas),  Utt  (thirst);  and  st^ms  in -niof  (from 
*Hhii)^  like  d4tmiu   (audacia),  foirhthefu  (perfectio). 

Locatives  sg.  of  mZ-steras  are :  tokkd  remninn  Hligid saethraig 
(let  him  go  before  us  on  a  toilsome  way),  Pref  to  F^lirej 
anml  doraimi  Eetht  tail  arthim  tenid  (as  the  Law  was  there 
given  at  first  in  fire),  LB,  52\  Compare  Skr.  forms  like 
iakmtL 

The  aspiration  after  ahh  in  abb  Thtre  da  ffhs,  note  to  Fel. 
May  1,  tends  to  show  that  in  protoceltic  these  stems  had  not 
the  case-sign  «  in  the  nom.  sg, 

(5)  Stems  in  B. 
Example;  dmi  'wizard,'  W,  rfr^?r,  protoceltic  druts, 

Sin^,  Dual  Tiur, 

Krnn,  dnii  da  druid  druid 


Gin.   druad 

dn  druiid 

druad* a 

J}at.    dmid 

dib  ndruidiU 

dniidib 

Ace.   draid-a 

dft  dfnid 

dniide 

Toe.    drui 

a  druide 

Ablative,  probably  drued.  So  is  declined  ere  (clay)=W. 
pridd. 

As  intervocalic  i  often  becomes  r/,  and  as  ik  h  sometimes 
mia written  for  rf,  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  several  nouns 
whether  they  are  stems  in  t  or  stems  in  d.  Thus  hriuga 
{hospitaler),  caur  (champion),  dm  (fool),  mti  (sage),  mh  (chief). 
And  as  Indo-Eur.  dh  becomes  d  in  Celtic,  some  Irish  stems 
in  d  may  correspond  with  Greek  stems  in  6^  like  8pvi<i. 

{c)  Stems  in  NT. 
Example  cava  '  friend/  W.  car,  protoceltic  cariau* 

Sinff,  liuni  Plur. 

Kom,  cara  di  rhftrit  carit 

(?«».   camt  dft  chfirat  corBt-n 

Pat,   carit  dib  cairlib  coirtib 

Ace,    carit-n  dji  cbarit  cnirtea 

r«c.   a  chara  a  chairtedi 

These  stems  corresjiond  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  parti- 
ciples in  'ftnt^  -ent,  -on-,  -tern-  (;i^a/>tet^*)  and  Gothic  nouns  like 
Jfjandrit.   The  numerals  for  20  (fic/w)fSO  {fri€ka)t^Q  {cethrachn)^ 
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50  ((^t(»i,  coDtracted  from  cdicecha),  60  (sesca),  70  (sechtmoga), 
80  (oehtmoga),  90  (nocha)  are  declined  like  cara.  So  are 
hrdge(neck),  Idche  (lightning=Lat.  lucem),  namae  (foe),  tipra 
(well).  Sul  (sun),  gen.  ^ulut  (leg.  auJot?),  is  a  stem  in  -onL 
The  H  in  £^ti  (Iamb),  ./Wu  (God),  and  Nuadu  points  to  proto- 
celtic  stems  in  -dnt.  Echredd,  Arm.  10*  2,  Tolat,  13^  2,  may 
be  genitives  sg.  of  names  belonging  to  this  declension. 

{d)  Stems  in  KD  (NN). 

These  correspond  with  Greek  nouns  like  Skfiiv^y  gen. 
IkfuvOof;,  irelpivq,  Tlpw^.  The  substantives  hru  (womb),  gen. 
hronn:  heirp  (deer),  n.  pi.  herbind ;  oub,  ob  (river),  gen.  obann, 
and  perhaps  ritgiu  (star)  belong  to  this  declension. 

In  composition,  when  the  first  element  is  a  dental  stem,  we 
sometimes  find  it  in  the  nominative  sg.  Thus :  aui-epacop^ 
tene-folt  (gl.  rufus). 

Nasal  Stems. 

Of  these  there  are  six  kinds :  stems  In  on,  stems  in  drs, 
stems  in  tan,  stems  in  tidn,  stems  in  iduy  and  neut.  stems  in  ^n. 

(a)  Stems  in  -an. 
Example:  brUhem  'judge,'  protoceltic  britemo. 


Smg. 

Dual 

Plur. 

K(m.  bri^em 

da  brithemain 

brithemain 

Qtn.  brithemon 

da  britbeman 

britheman-n 

IkU.  brithemain 

dib  mbrithemnaib 

brithemnaib 

A€t,  brithemain 

brithemna 

Vffc  a'brithem 

a  brithemna 

Sg.  gen.  suide  bri(th)emon  (gl.  tribunal)  Arm.  187**  1. 
Ebel  compares  such  stems  with  Greek  in  -/aoi',  e.g.  'qye/uop. 

So  are  declined  the  masc.  Airetn^nUkv.  Argamd,  brd  (quern) 
=Skr.  grdran,  dulem  (creator), yec^e//i  (debtor),  flaithem  (lord), 
^faw  (chief  poet),  and  the  fem.  anim  (soul),  eacung  (eel), 
«««nwj  (rope),  talatn  (earth),  and  the  loan-words  bendacht 
O^enedictio),  tnallacht  (maledictio).  Cruinniuc,  gen.  Cruincon, 
^^^^^^  (acorn),  gen.  dercon^  and  Miliuc,  gen.  Mi  Icon  y  ace. 
'^'i^'n,  belong  to. this  declension.     Cu  (hound,  W.  ci),  gen. 
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con,  is^Skr.  f  rtJ,  gen*  ^tmm.     The  name  Dichu  and  Mairchu ' 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh  is  declined  likewise. 

A  case  which  Ebel  doubtfully  calls  the  ablative  ia  ex- 
emplified by  hen  bu  oc  bieth  hron  (a  woman  who  is  grinding 
at  tbe  quern),  Corm.  a.y,  Cumal,  and  by  d&hur  di  threlhan 
(water  from  sea,  nom,  tria(h),  ibid*  s.v.  Coire  Brecaio. 


(h)  Stems  in  on 

Example 

:  uru  '  kidney/ 

w. 

aren  f. 

Sing, 

Dual 

Ftur, 

Norn 

ani 

dft  arain 

irain 

Gm. 

iinill 

d£i  arau 

kran-D 

DhL 

arain 

dib  i-Oraib 

iimib 

Arc. 

arain-ii 

d&  arfltn 

finiE 

few. 

ttTU 

a  irnft 

So  are  declined  Ahfiu  (a  woman's  name),  Am^  ('  mater 
deorum  hibernensiura  *),  aitrm,  irsu  (door-poet),  cethramthu 
(quarter),    Cruachu    (gen.     Cmchan)^   fiadu    (witness),*   idu 
(birth -pang),  imhu  (duck),  heco  (cheek,  Pruss.  ht^gnan  for^ 
iai/enan,   Windisch),    kiiu    (little-fiuger),    ordu^    f,    (thumbjij 
patu   (hare)^  Mumu   (Munster),  perhaps  La  thru   de   genere 
Lathvoti,  Arm.   15*  2.     Also,  in  Mid.  and  Mod.  Irish,  thdj 
loan-word  perm  (persona).      The  Gaulish  Kovptnive^f   Ptol 
belongs  to  this  declension. 

Compare  Latin  nouus  like  /iomo,  Nmo,   Gr.  like  Sal^oap^ 
Lith,  like  akmu  (G,  Meyer,  p,  268). 

(c)  Stems  in  -ion. 
Example:  inge  'nail;'  W.  ewin,  protoceltic  ingio. 

8inff,  Ihtal  F!ur, 

Kom.  inge  da  iogmin  P  ingain 

Gen,  iD|j^  da  ingnn  f  iiig:an-n 

Dat.   in^in  dfb  u-in^Qatb  injs^naib 

Aee,    in^riiia.Q  du  iugaia  itignii 

Voe,   s  mge  n  ingnt 

Compare  for  the  stem -ending  N.H.G.  hane  ex  ha^an. 
Like   inge  are  declined  Aiha  (Scotland,  nrkelt.  Aibion*)^ 
lurga  (cms),  menme  (mens),  uleha  (beard). 

1  Ace.  6U)gf./a«toirt,  Ml.  48*  U. 
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(d)  Stems  in  'tiOftf  weak  'tin. 
Example :  toimtiu  f .  '  meaning/  protoceltic  tummtio. 


Sing. 

IhMl 

Flur, 

Som,  toimtin 

da  thoimtin 

toimtin 

Gm,  toimten 

da  thoimten 

toimten-n 

LaL  toimtin 

dib  toimtenaib 

toimtenaib 

Aee,  toimtin 

da  thoimtin 

toimtena 

Voe,  athoimtia 

So  are  declined  digthiu  (fearing),  air-mitiu  (honos,  cf.  Lat. 
mentio),  apthu  (exitium),  Maiatiu  (Mullaghmast),  dat.  Maistin^ 
Am.  10*  2,  Foimsiu,  gen.  Foinisen,  Ann.  13*  2,  Tailtiu  (Teltown), 
^Ih  (perishing),  foditu  (endurance),  tuiatiu  (generation, 
diild),  and  the  loan-words  cowse  (confessio),  genitiu  (geneti- 
Tus),  liaehtu  (lectio). 

The  aspiration  of  c  in  foditu  chruche  (toleratio  crucis).  Cam., 
thovs  that  in  protoceltic  the  nom.  sg.  had  no  case-sign  -8. 

In  the  oblique  cases  the  weak  form  of  the  suffix  prevails. 

Camu  (sight),  protoceltic  castidy  and  the  compounds  aicsiu^ 
imiuy  frescaiu  (expectation),  immcaisiu  (consideration), 
ffsideicsiu  (providence),  belong  to  this  declension.  Its 
instrumental  (?)  sg.  occurs  in  the  gloss  caisin  sochmacht  (well 
able  to  see),  Aug.  Sol.  98. 

{$)  Masc.  and  fem.  stems  in  -idnf  weak  -dn. 
Example :  goba  m.  '  smith/  W.  gof  protoceltic  gobid} 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Kom.  goba 
Gen,  gobann 
Dot,  gobainn 
Aee,  gobain-n 
Voe.  a  goba 

da  gobainn 
da  gobann 
dib  neobannaib 
da  gooainn 

gobann 
gobann -n 

gobanna 

8o  are  declined  bara  (anger),  dema  (palm),  and  the  loan- 
word obla  (oblatio),  gen.  sg.  oblann,  Arm.  77*  1.  So  Ciuila 
nwc  Breogain  diata  Sliab  Cualann,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  81*»  2,  and 
*^«  (diluvium),  gen.  sg.  dllenn.  A  group  of  nouns  with  -tw  in 
the  nom.  sg.  and  -enn  in  the  gen.,  seems  to  be  stems  in  ion. 
Thus  adircliu  (comix),  iriu  (land),  and  the  proper  names 

VJ^  ^^  Gaulish  names  Gohannitio  ^Fabricius),  GobannienOf  and  the  British 
g?"^*"!*  Oobannium.  With  these  Wmdisch  connects  Gr.  yo'fi'^6ct  (I  fasten 
'wbolti  or  nails). 
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At'rm,  Bricnu,  EhHu,  Enu{=W,  Iwerddmi),  Det'drhi,  Ethne 
{EiJiHiu?)t  gen,  Eithne/id,  Goihnm^  Uahu  The  gen.  Jlulmnonn 
in  'episcopua  et  an  testes  Arddae  Huinwonn^'  Arm*  6**  1, 
belongs  to  this  declension,  but  I  know  not  the  nom.  sg. 

(/)  I^euter  stems  in  en,  e«,  and  min. 

Example:    ainm  'name/  W,  e«rr,  protoceltic  am«^/»  ^  Lat. 
nomen.  Church -SL  ime^. 


Sing. 

Dual 

Ptuf, 

iVbfrt.  ace.  pot, 

Gm, 

Bat 

aitim 
anme 
ELDniaimm 

M  fliam 
*dft  nnmanfi 
dib  n-anmaniiaib 

aoTnann 

aumaim-n 

anmaniifflib 

So  are  declined  Qww=LaL  agmen^  e.r-dmen;  betm  (blow), 
protocelt,  benmen ;  boim  (bit),  ceim  (step),  rindrmmm  (alveiis), 
cuirm  (ale,  KQvpp.it  W.  avrw),  deilm  (noise),  feidm  (effort,  ser- 
vice), dirhn  (multitude),  dithim  (delay),  dntitn  (ridge,  proto- 
celt.  drosm^n,  IaiL  domum)^Jord$ttci4tim  (swuUowing  upj^/tialm 
(noise),  ingreim  (persecution),  gairm  (cry),  and  its  compounds 
togairmy  etc.,  letm  (leap),  him  (sip),  naidm  and  its 
compounds  fonatidm  (nexus),  etc.,  riimm  (course),  seinm 
(sounding),  sesbeim^  skidm  (sanies),  sruaim  (stream),  tekim 
(disease),  iommdm  (outbreak),  tofaim  (a  falUng),  uaim  (cave). 
The  gen,  dual  is  not  exemplified  iu  the  Grammatica  Cel- 
tica  :  Inis  dd  drumand  (isle  of  two  ridges),  Cogad  Qoedel, 
etc.,  is  an  example. 

Imh  (butter) ^Lat.  ungiten^  eg.  gen,  imhe^  dat.  ti»[m]mi, 
Laws  ii*  254,  and  mir  (bit,  protocol  tic  tmcre{f})f  cogn.  with 
afjiiKp6<^)t  ace,  pL  ndrenn^  LU,  IIP,  seem  neuter  e^w-stems. 
Arhe  (corn),  gen.  sg.  iitd  arhe\V^h,  10^,  pi.  ace.  ua  httrblmmtat 
Bk.  of  Fermoy  citefl  by  O'Reilly  a, v.  Arbha^  is  a  neut.  stem 
in  en,  like  Slav,  imf,  semf,  which  Leskien  refers  to  en  men  and 
semen ^  and  compares  (for  the  ending)  with  Skr*  ndmd* 

Ilere  (as  Siegfried  showed)  the  dat.  sg.  is  really  an  old 
instrumental.  As  it  a.«tpirates  {imid  mimmaimm  chitnidm  ; 
hi  hgfirmim  fremdaire)^  it  ended  in  a  vowel,  and  representa 
a  protoceltic  anmenhL  The  double  nn  in  the  plural  seems 
due  to  the  accent. 
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In  the  gen.  sg.  the  -e  is  from  the  old  ending  -ens  which 
Hahlow  compares  with  Skr.  pitur  from  *pitar8.  In  the  Book 
of  Armagh  druim  makes  its  gen.  sg.  drommo,  and  the  dat. 
is  sometimes  like  the  nom.  Thus :  in  Druim  moccu-Hchach, 
S^  2,  in  Druim  Findich,  l&  2,  %  Fordruimy  ib. 

Neutee  Stems  iw  S. 
Example:  teg^  tech  *  house,'  W.  it/,=:T€yo^. 

Sinf.  Dual  Flur. 

JT'  I  teg,  tech  da  thech  tige 

Gin,     tige  da  thige  tige-n 

Iht.     tig  dib  tigib  tigib 

So  are  declined  «w,  6  (ear),  gen.  flw^=Slav.  uchOf  gen. 
^im:  dun  (fortress),  glenn  (valley),  gliin  (knee),  gne  (form), 
WA  (8ide)=Lat.  latuSf  l6g  (reward),  mag  (plain  )=  Skr.  ma  has ; 
om  (stone),  gen.  uinde  =  Lat.  pondus  ;  nem,  better  neb, 
(heaven)  =  Skr.  nabhas,  Gr.  v€(^,  Slav,  nebo  ;  sal  (sea), 
6r.  <raXo9;  sliab  (mountain)  =W.  llwyf?  and  the  compounds 
of  Ug^  such  as  ddltechy  soiech,  etc.  So,  perhaps,  baa  (good) 
=^octf9,  favdr,  clu  (fame)=  Skr.  grataSy  Gr.  /vX609,  cru 
(Wood) = Lat.  <?rttor,  Gr.  Kpea^  (flesh),  and  ti  (colour^  =  Lat. 
A'ror. 

In  Middle-Irish  the  fem.  d-stem  run  (secret) — from 
analogy  to  dUn  and  gliin  ? — passes  in  the  plural  over  to 
this  declension. 

In  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.  these  stems  sometimes,  by  false 
analogy  to  the  neut.  o-stems,  take  a  transported  n. 

Examples  of  the  dual  are:  nom.  a  da  gliin,  LTJ.  89*. 
0  da  gUm  inadiaid,  Talland  Etair,  LL.  gen.  cechtar  a  dd  glune 
(each  of  his  two  knees),  LM.  85^.  ace.  con-demai  da  leth  LTJ. 
^ :  talam  isil  itir  da  sliab  (low  ground  between  two  moun- 
twns),  H.  2,  16,  col.  107,  eiir  da  tech  (between  two  houses), 
Laws  ii.  234,  238. 

The  isolated  gen.  sg.  Menueh  in  the  Inchaguile  inscription 
(i««  Luguaedon  macci  Menueh)  perhaps  belongs  to  a  stem  in 
<«»  and  iszrSkr.  mamtshas. 
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Example:  mi  'month/  W.  mw,  Gr,  /xiJf,  Ion.  fiek. 


K&m,  mi 
Gen.    mia 
i>a^   tlllB 
Aee,   mis-n 
Foo.  amt? 


Ptml 
(diii  miH) 
(da  tnis) 
(dib  miBaib) 
dia  mis 


P/wr. 
nils 
miB-n 
mi«aib 
mfaa 


Dual  ace.  dia  nm  oudiu  doherfhar  duif  miUiu,  LU.  131, 1.  25. 

The  comparatives  in  -itt  (protoceltic -/(M,  =  Lat,  -m\  -iu.^) 
and  -a  (protoceltic  -da)  were  doubtless  originally  so  declined. 
But  of  these  steins  no  declensional  ending  appears  in  the 
oldest  MSS. 

There  are  no  stems  in  neo*celtic  corresponding  with  Greek 
and  Latin  labial  stems,  such  as  jm^,  ;^aXLn^,  Kar^Xi-^j  coekbs^ 
forceps, 

Irreoulak  Nouns. 

These  in  Irish,  as  in  other  languages,  are  mostly  nouns  of 
which  two  stems  exist,  or  which  are  declined  as  if  such 
stems  existed.  The  most  numerous  are  neuter  nouns  ending 
in  'cL 

Example :  ^iack  *  garment.' 
^i#^.  Dual  Fiur. 

^*  I  €tach-n  da  ti-Staoli  itftige 


Nam* 

Ace. 

Gm,      etaig 

Mat,     etuch 


dUetach 
dib  D-$tftigib 


etai^b 


Here  the  singular  conforms  to  the  o-declenaion ;  but  the 
plural  (perhaps,  as  Windisch  suggests,  from  false  analogy 
to  ieek)  conforms  to  the  s-declensionp  So  in  German,  nouns 
like  grab  (ex  graba-m)  make  their  plural  grabir  (ex  grah^a^ 
graham)^  now  griiber,  A  somewhat  similar  case  of  hetero- 
clisia  is  Gr.  atcoros,  sg,  gen*  aKOTov  (o-declension)  and  o^kotov^ 
{«- declension). 

According  to  this  paradigm  are  declined  ahwch  (face, 
honour)/  airenach  (forefront),  apach  (entrails),  mhck  (temp- 


*  Skr.  anfkit  n.,  Gr.  tvtirwQ  (kot'  tvtara  llwv^  11.  xr.  320^  wbore  Bekker  has 
icoTtirivFa),  Malilow  79. 
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tation),  aurddrach  (phantom),  coblach  (a  fleet),  ertach  (refec- 
tion),/d<flcA  (wilderness),  gbethlach  (marsh),  &enach  (a  fair), 
ordlaeh  (inch),  sonnach  (palisade),  timthach  (array),  and  the 
loao-word  domnach  (church).  And  in  modem  Irish  many 
noons  in  -ach  and  -each,  which  can  hardly  have  been  neuters, 
wedech'ned  like  itach.  Thus  hromach  (colt),  coileach  (cock), 
Cidlaeh  (boar),  searrach  (foal),  sionnach  (fox). 

Ard  (a  height)  makes  its  gen.  airdd  in  Arm.,  but  also  arddae. 

Be  (woman),  sg.  voc.  be,  seems=Skr.  jdyd,  Lat.  Oqja. 
But  it  is  preceded  by  the  neut.  article  (am-6i,  Saltair  6974), 
and  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  transported  n  (he  n-Anann, 
Corm.  sv.  Bnanann,  be  n-imroma  .i.  merdrech,  L.  Lecain  Voc. 
108). 

Ben  (woman)  is  in  the  nom.  sg.  from  a  stem  ^^rtd=Goth. 
pnoj  O.Bulg.  zena:  in  the  gen.  dual  and  pi.  from  a  stem 
gdna  (which  we  also  find  in  compounds) ;  and  in  the  other 
cases  from  a  stem  gni  (bnd,  mna)  =Skr.  gnd  (gen.  gnds  in 
gm-patt)^  0.  Bact.  ghena,  Gr.  710/17,  ^avd}  It  was  thus 
declined: 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Nom.  b^n 

mnfii? 

mna 

Oen.  mna 

ban 

ban-n 

Dat.  mnai 

mniib? 

mndib 

Ace.  mnfii-n 

mnai 

mna 

Voc.  a'  b^n 

a'  mna 

The  loan-word  case  (pascha)  and  its  compounds  minchasc, 
^WiekasCy  make  the  gen.  case,  dat.  caisc,  ace.  cauic{n). 

Buine  (homo)  forms  its  singular  and  dual  from  a  stem 
<^  (of.  Ov-rjTo^  ?),  its  plural  perhaps  from  a  stem  doinio, 
Wot  (fyai=Skr.  dhgai  'to  contemplate';  whence  also  the 
»ame  Doinus,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  197. 

Ri  (space)  f.  makes  its  gen.  rie,  ace.  ren ;  pi.  nom.  ret,  dat. 
ffA*  The  ace.  sg.  seems  to  belong  to  a  masc.  or  neut.  stem. 
Thns:  boe  Dauid  re  mor  foleith  (David  was  for  a  great  space 
of  time  apart),  Saltair,  6265. 

>  See  Mahlow  and  Schmidt  in  Kuhn^s  Zeitschrift,  xxt.  129. 
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Set  (a  way,  W.  hf/fit,  Goth.  sitifJitt),  gen.  sg.  «e^a,  dat  ^it 
and  -set'/,  pL  nom.  s^/^  and  *e/^  ace*  seotK.  . 

Set  (a  treasure)  pi.  nom.  sBuii,  seoit^  and  ^eati,  ^H| 

Trial h  (sea),  stem  Ireiton^  makes  its  gen.  trethan  from  a 
stem  iritou. 

Adjectival  Stems. 

These  all  differ  in  declension  from  substantive  stems  in 
having  no  dual,  dual  Douns  taking  plural  adjectives  (so 
in  Welsh — deit  teas  leneinc — and  in  Hebrew,  Geaenius  Gr. 
188).  Stems  in  o  make  the  ace.  pL,  for  all  genders,  in  -a 
(e.g.  rtta  miba  *  res  sanctas,*  Sg,  33'*).  And  the  stems  in  i 
and  w,  in  certain  cases,  pass  over  to  other  declensiona, 

10.  Adjectival  stems  ra  0,  fem.  iir  A. 

Example  :  marb  '  dead,*  =  W.  marw,  protoceltic  marws^ 
marvut  marvon,  Gr.  fjiavpo^. 


Mme. 

Ftm, 

Neutrr^ 

Sin$.  nam.  marb 

marb 

marb-n 

tfm.  mairb 

midrbe 

maivb 

dat,  Timurb 

mairb 

iBfturb 

ace,  marb^n 

mairb-u 

marb-n 

^Qc,  niairb 

marb 

marb-n 

Fiur.  mnu  niairb 

marbft 

marba 

grn.  marb-n 

marb-n 

marb-n 

dat,  marbaib 

marbaib 

marbaib 

otfff,  marba 

marba 

marba 

voc*  inBrba 

murba 

marbft 

So  are  declined  ard  (high)^Lat,  ardutfs  ;  hecc  (little)  ^W^ 
bach;  ^or/^/r  {deaf)  =  Skr.  bmihim;  caech =Jjat,  caecm;  camm 
:^Gr.  (TKa^ffo^;  ciden=Goih,  himns ;  chth^Qr,  xXirro^;  coel 
(Darrow)  ;  cri//  (withered)  ;  r/a// {blind)=Goth.  rfM/ar ;  dred 
(desGs)  ;  f/e'M  (right,  W.  (/cA<:'/f}  =  Goth.  faUmvs\  ere  (speckled) 
=wip/ios  *y  /uH  (^'miQ}^ljn.U  rmtm;  /ir=Lat,  rerus;  garg 
(fiercej  =yopy6^  ;  ger  (sharp) ;  gndth=-ytmr6f; ;  Idn^  Lat. 
plinm;  mael  (bald);  meid^Got\k,  inUdH;  nochi  (naked) zi 
Goth.  naqaths\  noeb^O,  Pera.  fuiiba;  oac^  oc  (young,  W.  ioueiw) 
^zQoth.  juggs ;  oh  {bad)=oXiJyo?  from  oA/yo9 ;  ruad  (red)== 
Goth,  raffdji,  Lat.  robit^^  rft/ns,  aesc^L&t,  m'cm  (from  siscm)  ; 
8oer  (noble)  =Skr.  mrira;  (ren  (strong);  tiar  (cold):^W.  oe}\ 
protoceltic  ogro-s^  and  the  loau-word  amprom  ^  Lat,  impt^bixs. 
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Tana  (thin,  W.  teneu,  protocelt.  tenevda)  belongs  to  this  declen- 
fiioo,  and  i8=Gr.  Tava{F)6<;.  Like  6/a=Lat.  fldvu8,  and  biu 
(aliTe)=Lat.  vivus,  and  the  future  participles  pass,  in  -i,  -e= 
Lat.  'icus,  it  has  no  case-endings.  Adjectives  in  -ech  make  the 
dat.  8g.  masc.  and  n.  in  -each  (aittoitech  gl.  fulgido,  Ml.  40*,  4, 
is  a  scribal  error) :  adjectives  in  -ach  (from  dco)  have  no 
change  in  the  dat.  sg.  masc.  and  n.  In  the  nom.  pi.  neut., 
ifel  (low,  from  ^inslos,  ^indtlos),  has  isle.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  progressive  assimilation. 

Superlatives  in  -am,^  -etn,^  -itnem,  belong  to  this  declension: 
Thus  8g.  dat.  kin  uachtafvhom  (in  supremo),  Saltair,  669, 
pL  n.  nessaim,  ibid.  534,  dat.  or  comnessmaib  (a  proximis 
nostris)  LB.  67*,  ace.  carait  immurro  a  comnesmu  mar 
tm-caraU  fin  (gl.  proximos  hautem  ut  se  ipsos  diligunt), 
LB.  67»»  40. 

It  is  only  when  used  as  substantives  that  masc.  adjectives 
have  (I  in  the  ace.  and  voc.  pi.  Correct,  accordingly,  Gr. 
Celt  227. 

Id  the  adverb  in-biucc  (gl.  paulatim)  we  have,  according 
to  Windisch,  the  instrumental  singular  of  an  o-stem,  to  be 
compared  with  O.H.G.  mit  muatu.  Similar  adverbs  are  m- 
rmbic^  (gl.  paulo  ante)  Aug.  Solil.  28,  and  in-nephdilim  (gl. 
improprie).  And  in  the  phrases  creitmech  sin  as  messa 
Mcreitmech  (fidelis  ilia  quae  est  deterior  quam  infidelis) 
uid  ind  adaig  thusseeh  (in  the  first  night)  we  have,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  Windisch,  instrumentals  of  fem.  d-stems.  They 
Tather  seem  ablatives,  to  be  classed  with  6  menmain  naimtinech 
(obnoxio  animo)  Ml.  65**  10, /ow  cheill  toissech  (in  relation  to 
the  primitive  meaning),  Sg.  67*  9. 

11.  Adjectiyax  stems  is  10. 

Example:  nie  (nuie,  Wb.  4^  29),  *  new,* = Welsh  netcydd, 
Gaulish  navids,  noma,  novion. 

bit  i2^**  seems  to  haye  become  *,  just  as  in  pin  (mouth)  for  ffiun :  so  final  -iu 
"«  weoae  -i  in  the  ^tiyee  Bg.  duini,  tigcmi^  Wb.  4b  84. 
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MfU€. 

Fern, 

^*w/fr. 

Sinff.  mm.  nOe 

nue 

nQe-n 

yrtf,  nili 

nQ6 

Dui 

dat.  nuu 

nQi 

nuu 

ace.  iiue-n 

nil  I'll 

nOe  n 

iHte.  Bui 

nOe 

nCic  n 

Fiur.  nom.  uQi 

Dl!kL 

•nue,  nni 

pett.  nfie-n 

nOe-n 

nfie-n 

dut.  nuib 

niiib 

nuib 

ncc*  nut 

mui 

•nue,  nui 

Adjectives  of  tins  declension  seem  to  have  an  abktivo 
in  -ifi  Ui^ed  adverbially,  wfiich  Ebel  comparea  with  the  Gaulii 
hratu-de  (ex  decreto).  Examples  are  in-bmfaid  (gl.  letnliter 
Ui'doractni  (gl.  dorico).  A  fern.  abL  9g.  is  cHne^  in  mn  cAih 
iuwie  (in  the  first  creation)*  In  the  ace,  pi.  mo^c.  -ill  hj 
been  shortened  to  -i.  W 

Like  nm  are  declined  mime  (difficult) ^W.  anhawifd\  hna 
(yellow)  =Lat.  hadim ;  doe  (slow),  protocelt.  daimo-^,  cog! 
with  O.H.G,  tusk  (stultus) :  ^  the  ordinals  cMne  (first),  idni 
(second)  :  also  the  participles  pret,  passive.  Stems  in  aio,  111 
mfidae=fidraw<if  have,  in  the  singular,  no  change  in 
case- endings. 


12.  Adxectiyal  stems  m  I. 


I 


Example  :  maith  'good/  W.  mad,  protoceltio  maii-s,  neu 
niati. 


Ma^e. 

JWn. 

Kfuter. 

vac.        J 

maith 

maith 

gen.    maith 

nuuth^ 

ninith 

dat.     maith 

maith 

maiih 

ace,     mtiith-m 

maith-n 

maith -n 

and  .w.  ]  ^^^*^^ 

maitfai 

maitlii 

ffm.     maitbe-n 

maithfi-n 

msiithe-n 

efaL     maithib 

maith  ib 

maitliib 

I 


So  are  declined  airdire,  erdirc^  urdairc  (conspicuous),  dlmf 
(lovely ),  anuui  (wild),  angid  (wicked),  armid  (old),  bind  (mel 
dious,  from  bamlij  cL  Skr.  bhandtJuhiha),  bifitiik  (gentle),  hi 
(fragile),  ceftnak  (gentle),  c6ait\  cdir  (meet),  cnmid  (hard 
dereoil  (trifling),  deeming  (difficult),  demin  (safe),  dilma, 
(free),  diuii  (simple),  ecmaiii  (unusual),  eendirc  (absent),  eco 
(incongruous),   emiit    (troublesome),    ^niri    (infirm), 

1  Wiadifich,  Kmhn's  Beitr.  TiiL  428, 
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(fearless),  failid  (blithe)  fairsing  (ample),  femhuir  (severe), 
freendirc  {present), /udomain  (deep),  /ulumain  (volubilis),  gatr 
(short),  garait  (short),  glicc  (cunning),  goirt  (bitter),  indemin 
(imbecillus),  inmain  (dear),  inricc  (worthy),  liir  (industrious), 
tMdair  (jocund),  min  (smooth),  mithig  (meet),  bibinn  (delight- 
ful), Mim  (pleasant),  sain  (different),  aeim  (slender),  sochoisc 
(teachable),  sonairt  (firm),  sulhair  (eloquent),  authain  (peren- 
nb),  tais^  (soft),  tin^  (tender).  Of  many  of  these  adjectives 
the  corresponding  substantives  are  o-  or  d-stems,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Lat.  inermis,  tnfamis,  etc. 

Kxcept  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  («)amae7=Lat.  similia^ 
adjectival  t-stems  in  the  masc.  and  neut.  gen.  sg.  pass  over  to  the 
o-declension.  So  sometimes  in  the  gen.  dual :  fell  da  Sinchell 
9Hihain  (the  feast  of  two  perennial  Sinchells),  Fel.  March  26. 
In  the  gen.  pi.  of  all  genders  they  still  keep  to  the  t-de- 
clension :  seclit  cet  tniled  mblaithe  (seven  hundreds  of  gentle 
•oldiers),  Fel.  Sep.  18;  da  ndi  mlled  maithe  (two  nines  of 
goodly  soldiers),  ibid.  July  23 ;  fil  and  mdr  n-ard  n-aille  (there 
is  therein  much  of  delightful  assonances,  ard  fem.),  ibid. 
£p.  83.  But  in  Early  Middle  Irish  we  find  bind-n  as  the 
gen.  pi.  fem. :  coinnmed  teora  mbliadan  mbind  (a  feast  of  three 
melodious  years),  LH.  34^  2 ;  oc  cantain  ialm  mbuan  mbind 
(a-chantiog  lasting,  melodious  psalms),  Fel.  Feb.  17,  note; 
croeni  loeg  n-allaid  (skins  of  fawns,  lit.  wild  calves),  ibid. 
March  5,  note.  In  the  fem.  gen.  sg.  they  pass  over  to  the 
fem.  d-declension. 

Bat  compounds  of  (8)amail,  such  as  banamail  (womanly), 
harramail  (statelyj,  coamil  (like),  dathamail  (comely),  Scsamail 
(unlike),  feramail  (manly)  genamail  (lovely),  glaaamail 
(greenish),  sainemail  (excellent),  in  Modem  Irish,  and  there- 
fore presumably  in  Old-Irish,  make  the  gen.  sg.  for  all 
genders  in  'Omhla. 

By  analogy  to  the  neut.  o-adjectives,  neut.  t-adjectives 
^ve  a  transported  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.  Thus  is 
^mn  ndo  cliechtar  (it  is  free  to  each  of  the  two),  inniain 
«-fl»«m  (a  dear  name). 

^  Cf.  the  Gaulish  name  Taxi'magulua, 
C^'  the  Qaalish  name  Tmi-gtnonia^  and  perhaps  the  Old  British  Ttn-commiot 

^  Tnas.  I8SM.  9 
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13.  Adjecttval  stems  ts  TJ. 

Example:   iiu^  *  thick/  W,  tetc,  protoceltic  tigu-s,  neutt^ 
tiffu,  Lith»  tingii-8,  O.N.  iht^kki. 

Ma§c.  F$m»  Neuttr. 

Biftjf,  nom,  titig  Hog  ting 

^en.  tig  %t  tig 

thi,  tiag  tj^  ting 

aee,  tiug-n  ^'^  ^°^ 

vo«.  tig  titi^  tio^ 

iVwr,  nom,  tigi  tigi  tip 

^rti»  tigp-n  lig«-n  tig&»ii 

dut.  tiiob  t^gib  tigib 

ac€.  tigi  tigi  tip 

1^^.  tigi  tigi  tigi 

So  are  declined  anhsud  (unstable),  cohsttd  (stable) »  diriug^ 
diriuch  (direct)^  dub  (black),  Jiti  (worthy,  Skr.  r«s«),  Jiinch 
(mohi),  foUm  (clear),  iV  (many^^Goth. //«)/  ^i«=e-Xa;^i5^ : 
hbiiv  (infirm),  ocm  (near),  (eo  (hot  =  Vedic  tapu)^  comparative 
ieou,  Tr.  Texte,  190,  1.  30.  The  forms  in  the  oblique  cases 
are  mostly  hypothetical.  Mail,  from  mah(m:^0paSu^  from 
fipaBv^,  probably  belonged  to  tbia  decleosion*  With  the 
fern,  geiL  eg.  cf,  TfSela^  from  iJSt/f.  In  eetu  (primii)  we  seem 
to  have  the  abl,  sg.  of  f^/=GauL  cintu. 

Adjectival  stems  belonging  to  the  consonantal  declensioo 
are  rare,  I  know  only  tee  (hot),  an  nf-stem,^  and  the  stems 
ill  df  bidbu  (guilty),  indba  (rich),  and  dmdba  (poor)* 


British  Declensiox, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  portion  of  this  paper, 
namely,  the  oldest  monuments  of  Celtic  speech,  let  us  take 
a  glance  at  the  Britiah  laoguages. 

Most  of  the  relics  of  the  declensional  system  to  be  found 
in  these  time-worn  tongues  have  been  collected  by  Rhys,  in 
the  Rerne  Celtique^  ii.  115,  and  in  his  Lecturer  on  Wehh 
Phiioiogt/f  2nd  ed,  pp*  14-5-153.     Siegfried  had  previously 

*  Tres  Bouvent  ii  eat  plac^  aprta  le  Bub^^itantif :  in  totnait  ii  (gh  niulti 
|K)nderi»)  Ml.  20»,  coiin  tmdb»€  il  (gU  cum  multii  ostenaiono)  ML  SO*".  (Nigra). 

'  Sg.  nom.  tw,  lA.  62»  U  (leg.  ti?},  LK.  Goid.^  p,  HI,  pL  n.  L  titi  WK 
29»  I  (  =  tepentes) :  dnt,  'tetih  (leg.  -titi/ir)^  Fel.  prol.  40.  A  simikr  t'-stem  titiih 
[:^t0fHfti'B)  aim  occurs;  laehi  teitA^  Cmm.  n.v.  lemniicht,  aud  in  compoaitiou 
tmtha  teith-miittif  LU.  131, 1  32. 
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explained  the  plurals  in  -ou,  'att,  as  belonging  to  t/-stems : 
Ebel  had  discovered  traces  in  Welsh  of  stems  in  o,  iy  t,  n, 
and  r;  and  both  Siegfried  and  Norris  had  observed  the 
dat,  8g.  in  er-byn. 

0-8tems:  sing.  gen.  duiu^zdeirif  Lat.  dtvi,  nom.  diu,  now 
dmc=deitas,  nom,  pen  {^=.penno8y  cvennos,  'head'),  dat.  pyn  (= 
*pennu  in  the  nominal  prep.,  er-bt/n  (against)  =  Ir.  ar-chiunn. 
Jicc,  peunt/d  (qnotidie)  =^peupn'di/df  Br.  bem-dez.  Dual  nom. 
deu  Wydel  uonltcm  (two  bare^'soled  Irishmen,  Ghcydel  bonlwm), 
dm  was  penngryeh  (two  curly-headed  youths,  gwas),^  deu  uab 
(two  sons),  and  the  loan-word  deu  vul  gadarn  (two  strong 
mules,  miU),  Plur.  nom.  guyr  (men,=:f??ri,  sg.  giir=:vir), 
hekd  (bards, =iflrfl?i,  sg.  bard),  geifr  {goa,tB, =gabri,  sg.  ga/r 
=Ir.  gabor,  Gaul,  gabro-s),  meirch  (horses, =warci,  sg.  march), 
«y»  (Iambs,  sg.  oen=:lr.  uan,  protocelt.  ognos),  and  hundreds  of 
other  peritonic  plural  nouns.  So  in  loan-words:  sani  (sanctus), 
flmnt  (sancti).  The  Ir.  ace.  pi.  in  -«,  protoceltic  -d«,  Lat.  -6«, 
6r.  -W9,  is,  I  think,  represented  by  Welsh  plurals  in  -i,  e.g. 
««n*=Ir.  saeru  (fabros)  and  the  loan-word  menechizzlv.  manchu 
(monachos).  For  Welsh  !=«  cf.  ci,  cit,  din,  glin,  rm= Ir.  cm, 
«i/,  dun,  glun,  run.  Ebel  (G.  C.  1087*)  approved  of  this  con- 
jecture. Rhys  (Lectures  28-30)  identifies  the  plural  -t  with 
the  affix  in  masc.  abstract  nouns  like  caledi,  trueni,  and  explains 
this  affix  eLS=zi8ya,  asya :  cpg.  aXijdeia  from  aXijOeana.  fiut  this 
is  not  convincing.  In  the  British  languages,  when  the  tonic 
accent  preceded  the  ya-suffix,  either  the  suffix  became  i  or 
the  semivowel  was  assimilated;  but  when  this  accent  was 
o&  the  suffix,  the  semivowel  developed  a  d  and  then  dropt. 
Thus  Tofiio^  becomes  W.  Tywi,  and  alios  (Ir.  dile,  Gr.  aWo^), 
Wmes  W.  all.  But  the  oxyton  Skr.  sasyd  (seed),  and  priyd 
sppear  in  Welsh  as  haidd  (barley),  and  rhydd  (free) ;  the  oxyton 
6t.  w«09  (new  land,  ex  veFios)  appears  in  Welsh  as  neivydd 
(new) ;  and  the  old  collectives  in  yd,  represented  in  Greek  by 
the  oxyton  ai^po^cia,  htoped  {BcopiA  Hesych.),  fivpfirj/cui,  veomd, 

.  *  "nie  instance  deu  tUirw  humcynnum  (two  pure  white  bulls,  tarw^  pi.  taintf)^ 
°^bj  Khfi,  Leeturti,  p.  161,  is  an  instance  of  the  plural  wrongly  used  for  the 
™^  TrEiji  (the  Forks^,  which  he  quotes  in  the  same  page  as  a  dual,  is  also 
*P^  they  of  6M/r  being  infected. 
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o-TToSwt,  (TTotdt  and  in  Skr*  by  gavyd  (a  herd  of  cows),  p(i0\ 
(a  quantity  of  cords),  appear  in  Welsh  as  plurals  in  -edd  , 
{Corn.  -f/A,  Br.  -rs).  I 

Thwd  (poor,  needy)  =  tXi^to?,  la  an  adj.  belonging  to  thi9 
declension,     A  plural  adjecitive  is  f/sgei/tit  sg.  y^gqfn  (light). 

Corresponding  nouns  in  Cornish  are  margh  (horse),  pL 
mergh,  and  the  loan-word  sans  (sanctus),  pi.  aj/ns.  In 
Breton  we  have  i  gftjfr  (goat),  pi.  guefi\  and  the  loan- 
words escop  (episcopua),  pi,  enquvp^  sanf  (sanctus),  ph  sent, 

FO-stenis  :   cUgdd  (fellow)  =  I r,  cek  (protoeeltic  ceU6'S)\^ 
earemit/dd    (friendship)  =  I r.     mirde     (protoeeltic    earanti^)  \  \ 
deffif/dd  (material  )=Ir.  dmnnae,  efydd  (bronze)  =  Ir.  umae\ 
haidd  (barley) =Skr.  iasf/d-m,  Zend  haki/a  (corn);*  Ikferydd 
(utterance)=Ir.  hhra ;  irguftiid^  now  Uawetu/dd  {joy)"Ir.  Idhie^ 
Lat.  Lavinia :   ieiajdd  (thickness)  =^  Ir.  fige  :   the  adjectives 
rkt/dd=SkT,  priyd,  Goth./ret-5,  rhemjdd  (lewd)=O.N,  Frigg, 
gen.  Frigg/ar:  /imvdd  (easy)  =  Ir. sfif  (in  <7«-m  'difficult'),  newydd 
(new)  =  If*  nue,  and  the  ordinals  fri/dgdd  (third),  petlicarydd 
(fourth),  protocelt,  iritgv^  qetrartjo^  cognato  with  Skr.  tritya^l 
{ca)turit/a.     In  mt/rwi  {bame)  =  Ir.  muince,  the  -io  seems  to 
have  become  ^  as  in  the  Burname  Tyfi^Tohgos,  gen.  To/3ioVf 
Ptol.       The   adjecti%^e8   o/l  —  Ir.    nile   and   arall  =  lT,  araih, 
protoeeltic  ofyo,  ardiio,  were  also  originally  ^o-stems,  the  semi- 
vowel here  being  aasiniQated  to  /. 

J-stems.  Aft  i  does  not  cause  umlaut  in  Welsh,  Cornish, 
or  Breton,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  the  t-de- 
clension  in  the  nom.  ag.  of  British  sterna.  Comparison 
with  Irish  shows  that  the  following  probably  belonged  to 
this  declension:  bod  (hemg)^lT.  btiif/i^  budd  (gam)  =  Ir, 
buaid;  hmjeU  (axe)  =  Ir.  bmil,  stem  hialii  gtitrr  (clamour),  Ir. 
gain  girk'g  =  res'tis:  gwlad  (region)  =  Ir.  flaitk  (realm);, 
haul  (sun)=Ir.  mil  (eye) ;  mor  (sea)  =  In  mtm\  GauL  f/*on\; 
Lat.  nHir€[  peth  (piece)  =  Ir,  cuit\  prem^  now /jr///"  (worm)  =:Ir. 
cruinit  Lat    {c)vernmi  r%/i  (headland)  =Ir.  rinn;  iir  (land) 

*  The  pretonic  S  is  wwilsened  in  Welsh  to  i.  Had  the  e  been  accented,  we  &houid 
have  had  ^ci^ii  or  ^4^^il.  ^ 

*  Thfl  GnuHsh  xtjsia,  if  tkis  he  the  word  underlring  Pliny's  corrupt  '*  Secals 
Taurmi  «ub  Alpihu?  miftm  Tocant,*'  Here  the  fiuaf  «  of  Alpihtumaj  ha?e  Cattsed 
tht*  scribe  to  drop  the  imtial  t  of  the  folio wiog  »anam. 
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=Ir.  iir.  The  ending  -oedd,  by  which  all  these  nouns  (with 
tie  exceptions  of  budd  ^  and  pryf^)  make  their  plurals,^  seems 
to  descend  from  -oyg«,  or  -oyiSy  the  proto-Britannic  ending  of 
thet-stems  in  the  nom.  plural.^  Nouns  in  'tit  (e.g.  duiutit) 
correspond  with  Latin  nouns  in  -tuti,  Gothic  in  'duthi.  The 
noun  /tt=Ir.  luib,  which  occurs  compounded  with  garth  =i 
h.gort  in  lluarth  (garden,  Ir.  lubgort),  pi.  luird  for  lu-irth, 
doabtless  belonged  to  this  declension. 

Adjectives  originally  belonging  to  this  declension  are  ha/al 
^h.samail,  Lat.  aimilia;  han  (gl.  alium)=Ir.  9ain  (cognate 
with  Lat.  9ine^  Goth,  sun-dro) ;  hylafar  (eloquent),  Ir.  aulbair ; 
hynerih  (firm)  =  Ir.  sonairt ;  Ihci/r  (total)  =  Ir.  leir ;  llt/fn 
(mooih)  =^lT,slemam;  mad  (good)  =:lr,  matt h;  melys  (sweet) 
=Ir.  milis,  and  mynyeh  (frequens)  =  Ir.  menicc.  GwylU  (wild) , 
perhaps  borrowed  from  A.S.  vild^  does  not  change  its  ^  to  ^  in 
the  fern.,  and  therefore,  possibly,  belongs  to  this  declension. 

Masc.  Systems.  A  clear  instance  is  Corn,  maw  (servant), 
which  R.  Williams  *  calls  "  another  form  of  wd6/'  but  which 
is  obviously  (with  the  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  ^)=Ir.  mug, 
Goth,  magu-a.  The  corresponding  Welsh  word  is  (as  Rhys 
IttB  seen)  in  meu-dwy  •  hermit/  lit.  *  servus  Dei.'  Another  in- 
stance is  btiw  from  brusu,  where  intervocalic  8  has  disappeared. 
Other  British  ti-stems  are  braut,  brawd  (judgment)  =Ir.  brdth, 
Gaul,  brdtu ;  byd  (world)  =  Ir.  bith,  Gaul,  bitu  ;  cat,  cad 
(battle) =Ir.  cath,  Gaul,  eatu;  dawn  (gift)=Ir.  dan;  drm, 
now  drw8  (door),  pi.  dressou,  Laws  L.  8  =  Ir.  dorm  ;  gnif 
(t<Hl)=Ir.  gnlm;  gwydd  (a  wood)=Ir./rf,  Gaul,  vidu;  hencasa 
(old  tale),  pi.  hencassou,  Juv.  p.  49  =  Ir.  senchas,  proto- 
cdt  9eno-^asiu  ;  medd  (mead)  =  Ir.  med,  Gr.  fiidv  ;  pryd 
(aspect)  =  Ir.  cruth ;  rhaith  (rule)  =  Ir.  recht ;  tant  (string), 
h.  tei,  Skr.  tantu;  yd  (corn)=Ir.  ithy  Skr.  pitu;  and  the 
loan-word  liwch  (lacus),  O.  Corn.  pi.  lichou,  Bodl.  572,  fo.  44^ 
Probably  also  nouns  in  -atcd,  e.g.  diot  (drink),  ^dhe,  cernavcd, 

^  fVflMioedd,  Imdoedd,  moroedd,  rhynoedd,  tiro$dd, 

^^ihe  OanliBh  and  prehiatoric  ending  of  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  t-stems  was  -^-if, 
^"f^  *^-«i.    Bo^  -oy-M  and  -«y-^«  may  descend  from  an  Indo-European  'Oyas, 
^^f*^  Comu-britannieum,  p.  248. 
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penatcd^  which  V^hys  connects  with  Latin  nouns  like  mrrgt$* 
trdtm  (Rev.  Celt.  ii.  118).  These  all  make  their  plurals  in 
-ou  (now  -au)^  or,  with  an  intercalated  i,  i-ou  (now  i-au). 
This  ending  raay  descend  from  -dt-H  or  dr-l^*,  the  pro  to- 
Britannic  ending  of  the  w-stems  in  the  nom.  pluralJ  The 
proper  names  Guorgffst^lr,  Fergus,  and  Unf/nst^^Ir.  OenguM^ 
belong  to  this  declension. 

Adjectives  belonging  to  this  declension  are;  agon  (near) 
^Ir.  0€m\  du  (black)  ;=Ir,  dnb;  fjtriir  (worthy),  Skr.  raftUf 
Ir,  Jtu ;  and  teUy  now  tew  (thick)  =  In  ting,  where,  as  in 
Com.  mnwy  intervocalic  g  has  disappeared,  and  tc  represents 
the  stem -vowel. 

Cornish  w-steras  are  (besides  mate)  dagr  (tear),  pi.  dagrou^ 
dartu  (door),  pi.  da  ra  so  it. 

Breton  fz-stcms  are  dazr  (tear),  pi.  dazrou,  dazlou,  and  tli« 
loan-word  etperedau  (spiritus),  fl 

Fem.  Z7-8tema,  A  trace  in  Old -Br.  treby  pi.  irehou  (gu 
turmae)^Lat.  (ribttn,  f.  Umbr.  trifioi.  The  correspondiM 
W.  iref  is  fern.  ^ 

Fein. -^-sterna  :  rt?rr  (hour)  =  Ir,  w^r;  ben=henttn;  bf/ddin^=^ 
Ir,  hniden  \  coes  (leg)^Ir,  tus>t,  Lat,  €Oxa\  drltc  (image)  = 
Ir.  delb  (protocelt,  delta)  \  gtccddw  (widow)  :=  Ir. /<j^//^,  Lat 
vidva;  gwkdd  (feast)  =  Ir.  fled;  Ua(h  (rod)  =  In  statt;  llaw 
(hand)==Ir.  lam,  Lat. /jf//wa,  Gr.  iraXapLT}  ;  mefl  (disgrace)  = 
iT.mebtfl;  w^n7/(girl),Lith.  w/f^r^^a;  r/mn  (part)  =  Ir.ra»w;  r/tin 
(secret)  =  Jr.  rfin;  rhod  (wheel)  =  I r*  raih,  Lat,  rokt,  and  the 
loan-words  cikei,  cf/kked  (culcita),  maneg  (manica).  To  these 
may  be  added  nouns  in  -c//  (ex  -ilia)  and  -esCex  -ism).  Other 
nouns  (like  the  loan-word  llgllti/r  m.  =  liti€ra)  seem  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  masc,  o-declension  ;  amaer  ni.  (time)  =  Ir, 
aifmet\  f,  pwt/ll  (reason) ^Ir*  cittll  i\ ;  aerch  ra.  (love)=iIr.  sere 
f. ;  ton  (skin),  Ir.  tonn  f.,  tifd  m.  (region)  =  Jr.  tttafh  t  and  the 
loan-word  grfimadeg  (grammatica).  Nominatives  plural  of  this 
declension  are>  perhaps,  adar  (birds),  cognate  with  Trrepop 
for  7r€T€pop;   moch   (pigs)^Ir,  muccai  pl^nt  (children)  =::Ir, 

*  The  prehistoric  endinjf  of  the  notn.  pL  of  tlie  fi-stcms  spom  to  haye  been 
^-M.  from  rt'-w;  cf,  Gr.  -fftf  (tltt*  Epic  j9^aS«er,  eupffr,  ^^l<ro-t«f,  o|«f,  iroX««t, 
raxits,  »«««!,  K.T.k.,  Gtistav  Meyer,  truccA,  Uiumm.  }  33 J),  Skr.  Mumaas, 
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chnda;  and  the  loan-words  gem  (gem8)=:Ir.  gemmae  llythyr 
(letters)  =  Ir.  litre^  and  pluf  (feathers)  =Ir.  cluma. 

A  trace  of  masc.  d-stems  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Cymraea 
(Welshwoman)  and  Cymraeg  (the  Welsh  language). 

Feminine  adjectiyes  of  this  declension  are,  brech  (freckled), 
protocelt.  brecca'y  gwen  (white),  protocelt.  vinda  (root  vid,  cf. 
8b.  Hnnd,  Gr.  d-iSj/17) ;  gtcleb  (wet),  protocelt.  vligva ;  melen 
(yellow),  protocelt.  meUna=^Qr,  firjXlpt) ;  crom  (curved),  proto- 
celt. crumba ;  from  (heavy),  protocelt.  trumba ;  and  the  loan- 
words jf^r/"  (firma)  and  sech  (sicca). 

Fein,  /^-stems.  These  fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  d 
has  been  developed  before  the  semivowel  of  the  accented  end- 
ing ;  in  the  second  the  toneless  id  has  become  I.  Examples  of 
the  first  class  are:  anhunedd^ljoX.  insomnia;  camedd  (curva- 
ture) =Ir.  caimme,  ace.  cammi,  Ml.  99*  1 ;  caredd  (iniquity) 
sir.  caire ;  cledd  (left  hand)  =  Ir.  cl4  (protocelt.  cliyd,  Goth. 
hki'duma)  ;  euledd  (leanness)  =  Ir.  cdile ;  chwerwedd  (bitter- 
^m)-=lv.8erbe;  gtvirionedxi {truth)  =:lT.f(rinne;  guiled^gwyledd 
(bashfulness)  =  Ir.  file ;  llonedd  (fulness — found  only  in  com- 
pomids)=Ir.  ldine\  llyfredd  (coweLTdice)=zlT.  lobre;  moeledd 
(baldness)  =Ir.md*^; fk>«^A^c?(/(nakedness)=Ir.wocA^a^;  truedd 
(wretchedness) =Ir.  trdige;  trugaredd  (mercy)  =:Ir.  trocaire. 
Of  these  gwirionedd  and  trugaredd  are  said  to  be  masc.  But 
if  80,  they  must  have  been  originally  feminine.  The  common 
plurals  in  -edd  may  be  added,  if  Ehys  be  right  in  regarding 
them  as  feminine  abstracts,  and  in  comparing  the  Old-Bulg. 
hratija  (brotherhood)  used  as  the  pi.  of  bratU  (brother). 

Examples  of  the  second  class  are  breni  (gl.  proram),  Ir. 
irdm«;  celH  (grove),  from  cdldia,  cognate  with  Ir.  caill  from 
^Idit ;  gweddi  (prayer)  =  Ir.  Jdigde,  protoceltic  vugadia. 

It  is  possible  that  some  feminines  ending  in  -1  may  repre- 
8^t  Greek  stems  like  vavrla,  with  the  accent  on  the  t,  and 
that  some  feminines  ending  in  -edd  ixiaj  represent  oxytons 
likeAywo. 

1-Btems:  mainf,  Ir.  meit,  is  an  instance  of  a  masc.  i-stem. 
Perhaps  ynys  (island),  pi.  ynyffoedd,  is  an  instance  of  a  fem 
^^  riain  garedd  (delight  of  ladies)  we  have  a  gen.  plural=Ir. 
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Comonantal  Stems, 

r-stems  :  Xone  quotable. 

^-ateraa :  sg.  n.  bre  (hill),  dat.  /r//,  used  as  an  adverb  ;  rhi 
(king)^Ir.  ?i,  GauL  rix,  reir,  nom.  dual  dott  ruj  ;  Ct/mro,  plur, 
nom.  Cpnn/,  gen,  CiwM  Gywr«  =  ci vitas  Combrogum, 

r-ateras:  brutal  (brother),  pL  brodf/r.  In  c/tfmer  (sister)  = 
icesff  pi.  cktc{or/ff/dd=^8rt'mr-t/Oy  we  have  addition  of  a  suffix 
used  to  make  plurals  to  the  equivalent  of  Lat.  mrores,  Skr* 
Hvmdrm,  JItiwdr  *  mother'— Gaul,  mat t\  occurs  only  in  the 
compound  modr{f)ydaf  'beehive/  The  fera.  numerals  feir 
(three),  pedeir  (four),  belong  to  this  declension. 

^-sterns:  tan  (fire)  =  Ir.  hne  gen.  tened;  Ih^g  (fieldmouse)  = 
Ir.  tnch,  gen,  lochad^  and  the  loan-word  diced  (ci vitas). 
Oblique  cases  are  represented  bj  undod  (unity).  In  oirdaith^ 
nom,  eg.  mntu^  and  troed  (foot)  ^ In  traiijidy  nom.  sg.  traig, 

f/-stems:  dryw^=^\v,  drui^  (soothsayer,  V di'u.  Tent  V^rw) ; 
pridd  (earth,  soil)==Ir.  criid,  dat.  sg.,  or  creid-n,  ace.  eg. 
of  crd. 

w /-stems  ;  Cftr  (friend),  pi.  camnt  (Mab,  li,  30,  1,  3)^In 
cara^  nom.  pi.  cffraii;  tiefj  (nepbew),  pi.  nf/chit ;  Ntidd=z 
Ir.  Nmda,  gen.  Nuadat;  6rtffm«^  (windpipe)  ^  Ir.  brdgaif^ 
dat»  sg,,  or  bmtjait-n^  ace*  sg.,  of  brdge ;  gof  (smith),  pL 
go/at  nt ;  a  gain  for  ngaint  '  twenty,*  ^Ir.  fichit  dat.  eg.,  or 
fichit*n^  ace.  ot  Jtc/te.     Corn,  car,  pi.  kerem. 

«rf-stem8:  bra  (womb)  =  In  hnt,  gen*  hromu 

maac.  n-stems :  ci  (hound)  pi,  ci€n=.\i\  eii,  pi.  n.  cona  ; 
twin  (nail)  =  In  ingin^  dat.  sg.,  or  itigin-n,  ace,  sg.,  of  inge; 
gonin  (doorpost)  -^  Ir.  nrsain,  dat,  sg.,  or  ursain-n^  aec. 
8g,,  of  ursa;  gqfti  (month),  Zend  giamdn;  elin  (elbow)  ^ 
Ir,  uiiintif  dat.  sg.  or  «t/iVi«-w,  ace,  eg.  of  uille;  Iwerddon 
(Ireland)  =  ^rm«,  dat.  sg.,  or  Erinn-n,  ace.  eg.  of  £nu, 
protoceltic  Jrerio;  t/eh  (ox),  pi.  ychen^  Goth.  mihmm\  and  the 
loan-words  ileydt/f  (latro),  pi.  Hat  von  ^  and  lleng  (legio),  gen. 
pL  Ikon  in  Ctter-lieon,  Can'eg  p  Ikon,     For  the  dual  the  nom. 

s 

*  The  noun  dermt/dd^  which  Ehjs  qootea  m  an  oblique  case  of  drytc^  seemt  to 
be  =  U,- Bret,  dot^md^  a  compound  of  rf*r,  rfar  — fM  +  «fr,  and  gwifdd'^ffuid^  a 
deriTatire  of  ihe  ruot  ri^. 
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«g.  18  employed  in  deu  vilgi  tronwynnion  vrychion  (two  white- 
breasted,  brindled  greyhounds,  milgi =lr.  mtlchu).  But  here 
the  infection  of  the  initials  of  the  adjectives  bronicynn  and 
hryck  points  to  an  original  vocalic  desinence  of  the  noun  with 
which  they  agree. 

Cornish  ky  (hound),  pi.  kuen  (i.e.  kun\  and  the  loan-word 
hder  (latro),  pi.  laddron.  Bret,  qui  (hound),  pi.  con,  and  the 
loan-word  lazr  (latro),  pi.  lazron. 

In  Breton  ana/von  (souls),  and  gadon  (hares),  seem  to 
belong  to  this  declension. 

neat  w-stems :  ytnen-yn  (butter) =Lat.  unguen. 

neut.  men-stems :  anu  (name),  pi.  enuein,  Mart.  Cap.  1  a.b. 
lla.a. ;  cam  (gradus),  pi.  cemmein;  gaffn  (cry)=Ir.  gairm, 
6.  C.  821 ;  ruim  (vinculum),  pi.  ruimmein,  Jur.  p.  55  ;  trum 
(ridge),  pi.  ar  drumain  mor  (on  a  sea's  ridges),  Cynddelw, 
cited  by  Pugh,  s.v.  truman.  And  in  Cornish  hram  (crepitus 
Tentris),  pi.  bremmyn  ;  colm  (nodus),  pi.  colmen  ;  hanow 
(name),  pi.  hynwyn  ;  horn  (blow,  Ir.  heim),  pi.  bommyn ;  tarn 
(frustum),  pi.  tymmyn.  The  umlaut  here  points  to  collectives 
in-ya. 

i-stems:  ^m  (fortress) =Ir.  rftin;  glin  (knee)=Ir.  ^/ww;  ma 
kcibrac-ma  (battlefield),  Owynfa=:zlr.  Findmag ,  G&wl.  Vindo- 
Wfl^M;  nef  (heaven)  =  Jr.  neni^  better  neb  ;  fy  (house),  pi.  te, 
te*=Ir.  teg,  n.  pi.  tige,  Gr.  reyea.  Maes  seems  from  *mag'8, 
protoceltic  magesoa  (Ir.  maige)  or  magesi  (Ir.  maig),  as  noa 
(night),  from  *nots,  ^nocta} 

n<-8tem8 :  mU  (month)  =  Ir.  wis,  dat.  sg.,  or  nm-n,  ace. 
^g.,  of  ml.  To  this  may  certainly  be  added  the  comparatives 
in  ach,  ex  aaa,  ans ;  though  I  cannot  see  why,  in  the 
former  case,  ns  should  have  become  «,  and,  in  the  latter, 
tk} 

^  Bh^  {Lecturet,  p.  32)  explains  words  like  eawr  (giant),  pi.  cewri^  maen 
(ttone),  pi.  wtemiy  as  instances  oi  nouns  which  in  the  singular  belong  to  the  o-de- 
^^■lOflQf  in  the  ploral  to  the  ^-declension.  This,  though  improbable,  is  possible. 
^  Ikis  attempt  to  explain  benyw  (female)  and  teu  in  teu^lu  (household)  =  Ir. 
^^,  protoceltic  tegoBlougo*^  as  the  genitives  sg.  of  stems  in  #,  and  equal,  respec- 
^^^*\akeM909  and  UgeMo$y  seems  to  me  a  failure  from  the  phonetic  point  of  view. 

'  -uk  from  ««#,  anty  seems  also  in  track  (beyond)  =  Lat.  trant^  but  also  trawt. 
^  pL  ending  -eeh  in  plant aeh  (little  children)  is  probably  an  abstract  ending,  like 
"••win Goth,  ibnastu*  IffSrrit,  So  in  bocsaeh  (gloriatio),  cyjeddaeh  (comessatio). 
<Xfn0iadk  (amicitia). 
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Old-Celtic  Inscriptions. 

Now,  to  cleave  to  the  great  principle  of  passing  from  thi 
known  to  tlie  unknown,  rather  than  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known,  we  must,  before  attempting  to  restore  the  protocellic 
forms  of  the  principal  Old-Irish  declensions,  set  out,  first, 
the  moro  iniportant  monuments  of  tlie  Old-Celtic  dialects ; 
and,  secondly,  the  changes  which  comparison  with  cognate 
tongues  proves  that  the  desinences  have  undergone  in  the 
pasmige  from  protoceltic  to  Old-Irish. 

Of  these  relics  of  the  Old-Celtic  languages  the  most 
valuable  are  the  Gaulish  inscriptiona,  now  about  twenty-eight 
in  number.^  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  first 
written  in  North-Etruscan  cbaracters,  and  found  in  Italy  ; 
the  second  written  in  Greek  letters,  and  found  in  South  era 
Gaul,  that  is,  not  far  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia  ;  the 
third  written  in  the  Roman  alphabet.^  In  trying  to  interpret 
these  inscriptions  I  shall  assume,  first,  that  Gaulish  belongs 
to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  secondly ,  that  it«  nearest 
relativea  are  the  neoceltic  languages. 

I,    Inscriptions  in  NoaTH-ErRUSCAN  Characters. 

1.   The  BiUngual  qf.TmlL^ 

(Letters  in  pare^ntliesis  nre  not  now  legible,) 

(ATEGNATO)  (ATEGXATO) 

(DRVTEI  VEDYM)  (DIl)V(T)EI  VRDYM 

*  *^  Vielleiobt  feind  jetzt  Jm  ganzen  g^pfcn  drei  Dutxend  beknnnt  (eini^  lu* 
oder  eini^  wenigerj,  in  denen  gallkche  Wtirter  und  Namen  rait  galliscT 
KiiduE|;ta  auftretttn,  — KtfUueh^  tSpraehat,  in  Ersck  und  Griiber*8  E^ioytlopa- 
B.  11 4,  roL  L 

^  Collfctioas  of  them  ore  in  Roget  de  Bellogaet's  Ethnoghne  gaulmte^  2 
Talis,  1872;  JHHwufiaire  ArchSotogique  dfi  la  G&ttU^  t.   I,  Taris^  1875;  Eubii 
und  Schleiclifr's  Bcitrdge  zuv  vergL  Sprathforsehmifr^  ii.  100,  iii.  162-172* 

*  Now  in  the  Museo  Grcg-uriuno  in  Homo,  Printed  in  the  Corpus  Insc.  iM,  i. 
262.  In  Kohn's  lieitr,  iii.  66,  Lottner  points  out  the  impoflsihihty  of  regarding 
the  non-Liitin  iiitrta  of  this  bilingual  as  Umbrian.  If  they  were  Umbrian,  (1) 
they  woidd  have  hoen  written  from  rijjht  to  left,  and  (2)  Vo  should  hnre  hjid 
Ti^tiknt  instt-ad  of  TmitkttOH^  lokam  instead  of  iokan^  and  a  nonien  prcntile  instcftd 
of  the  patinnyraic  Trutiknoi,  To  th<*«e  arguments  Becker  (Knhn's  Beitr.  iii,  ISO) 
added  [Z)  that  the  diphthong^  oi  (m  Koisi*)  does  not  occur  in  Umbrian  ( Voi»ienier 
in  the  A»isi  inscription  w  a  mistake  for  VoUienitr) ;  (4)  that  the  fiompoutidA  with 
ffna(Q$  and  cuta^  the  nom.  8^»  in  i»  (ATomi**),  the  gen,  fig,  in  •»,  the  verbal  landing  in 
-ii»  are  di^itinctly  un-Umbriftn;  and  (6)  that  the  nameu  Aif^t*af&»  and  I^rntoi 
(Druta)  occur  iu  Keltic  localities.     Tnoaj  arguments  are  couiirmed  by  Ihe  subee- 
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(O0I8IS  (C)OISIS  DRVTI  .  P 

DBVTEI    .  F.  FRATER  FRATER  .  EIVS 

HTS  (M)INIMVS  .    LOCAVIT    E(T) 

MINIMVS  .  LOCAV  (ST)ATVITQVE 

IT .  ET  .  STATVIT  (AT)EKNAT1  .  TRVTIKN(I) 

ITEKNATI    .  TRVT  (KAR)NITV  .  LOKAN  .  KO(ISIS)  ^ 

OKI .  KABNITV  (TR)VTIKNOS 

ARTVAIXI  KOISIS  .  T 

lYTIKNOS 

The  Latin  seems  to  mean  ''  For  Ategnatus  (son)  of  Drutus 
Coiais,  son  of  Drutus,  his  youngest  brother,  placed  and  erected 
a  harrow.*'  I  conjecture  that  the  aira^  Xeyo/iivov  urdum 
means  '  tumulum/  and  is  a  deriv.  from  ^vardh^  as  tumultAS 
from  ^/tu.  As  the  North-Etruscan  alphabet  had  no  signs 
for  6  and  B,  and  as  ixt  represented  a  sharp  8,  we  are  entitled 
to  transcribe  the  Gaulish  parts  thus : 

AtegruM  Druticni  carnitu  artvass  Coiais  Druticnos. 
Ategnati  Druticni  carnitu  logan  Coisis  Druticnos. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  carnitu  is  obviously  the  verb 
governing  the  singular  logan  in  the  one,  the  plural  artvass  in 
the  other.  Coisis  Druticnos  are  nominatives  singular,  and 
Ategnati  Druticni  are  genitives.  With  Coisis  compare,  for  the 
ending,  the  names  Amadis^  Cosmis,  Tunis,  Mastucis  (Becker, 
John's  Beitr.  iii.  348),  and,  for  the  meaning,  the  Skr.  kega 
'hair'  (for  kaisa),  and  the  names  Kesarin,  Kegava.  The  diph- 
thong in  Coisis  shows  that  the  non-Latin  part  of  this  inscrip- 
tion was  not  (as  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff  supposed)  TJmbrian.* 
It  occurs  in  the  Gaulish  names  Coinus,  Coinagus,  Doiros,  and 
Soipus.  Ategnati  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  Ategnatos,  the  masc.  of 
the  fem.  Ategnata^  which  occurs  on  two  Pannonian  inscrip- 
tions.   It  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  ate^  Ir.  aith,  W.  ad, 

<)«eittdi§coTei7  ^^  kamituson  the  No  vara  inscription,  the  celticity  of  which  cannot 
F*»My  be  doubted.  All  this  is  ignored  by  Mommsen,  Corpus  Jmer,  Lat.  (1863), 
tip.  262.  where  he  calls  Drutus  and  Coisis  *'  praenomina  Umbra/'  and  also 
*?  Kicheler,  in  his  Vmbrica,  1883,  p.  175. 

Ctmpanari  has  EO  .  .  .  ,  Mommsen  et. 

Of  the  characters  of  the  Novara  inscription  (No.  2)  Mommsen  writes  (Corpus 
^^'  T.  p.  720) :  **  Alphabetum  idem  atque  aureonim  Salassorum  et  itiseriptiouit 
r^^^  [».#.  the  non-Latin  part  of  the  Todi  bilingual],  vol.  i.  No.  1408, 
?.*"*  Pfopnum  indicatur  Gallorum  probabiliter."  He  does  not  say  why  the 
tartiiians  ihould  have  used  an  alphabet  "  proprium  Gallorum." 
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and  gtm{os'=GT.  jpijto^  in  team-jjnjTOtSt  Lat,  gnatns  in  i 
co-gnat m.  DruticnoH^  sg,  gen.  Dndicf}i\  ia  a  patronymic, 
like  Oppianhfios,  N(jntonicn{os)t  Vefsicnos^  ToulmtcnaSy  infra, 
^ApTiKvo<;  (Movo-auo^  ^ApriKvov,  Mil  rat,  p.  643),  and  Gohanni^ 
cnos  ('Cfobannilno/  Murat.  p,  1384,  4).  Bamiotafwnoi,  infra 
No.  2,  19  the  same  patronymic  in  the  nom.  pluraL  In  the 
first  part  of  these  names  (Bndi-,  Oppkni-,  Nantoni-,  Vemi-, 
Tontksi'f  Arti'^  Gobanni-^  Dtmoiali-)  Pictet  and  Becker  saw 
genitives  sg,  governed  by  -cnos.  But  Plechia,  with  more 
reason,  finds  here  forms  phone tically  modified  from  the 
themes  Druio-,  Oppiano-^  etc.,  and  compares  Lat.  coeltcola 
from  coeh'coia^  ierrigena  from  ferra-getta.  Certainly  in  the 
Gaulish  Mmna-enos  and  Taranu-cnm  we  have  no  genitives. 
With  'CtiQ^,  pi  n.  'Cnoi^  the  Ir.  cenih  ^^  cenedl^  and  the  Ir, 
verb  vhiim  '  I  descend,'  are  connected.  So,  too,  seem  the 
Oscan  hiifrikotimH  (*  liberigenos/  ingenuos),  Corssen,  Kuhn*s 
Zeitschr.  xi.  417 ;  Skr,  kam,  kanya  (girl).  Drntos  (fera, 
Druia^  infra  No.  21)  is  now  represented  by  W-  dni^i 
*  hero/  and  is=Lith.  drutm  '  firm/  ^| 

So  mneh  for  the  nouns  in  the  nom.  and  g^n*  Logan  is 
the  ace.  sg.  of  hga  ^  Old-Welsh  h  (in  the  Llanfechan 
Ogham,  Trenai'cat  lo  'Trenaccat's  tomb'),  and  cognate  with 
Ir.  Uge  (bed),  iaige  (to  lie),  Lat.  hc-im,  lee- f tea,  Or.  Xe^^oy, 
Xo^o9,  Goth.  ia(ji/a  (lay),  iiga  (lie).  Arivass,  ace,  pi.  of 
(iiira,  ia  cognate  with  Gaul.  Ariemia^  and  Ir.  art  (stone, 
gravestone),  art  vim  (pebbles)  Corm.,  which,  with  regular 
loss  of  initial  p  and  metutbesis  of  r,  seems  ==  Trerpa.  For 
the  termination  compare  the  Oscan  ekam^  tiam,  ietTmnm, 
CantitUf  in  form  identical  with  the  Latin  supine  in  -^ii,  is 
cither  cognate  with  the  neoccltic  cam  (congeries  lapidum, 
tumulus),  Carrie  (rock)>  and  the  Greek  KpavaA^  (rocky),  or  is 
a  denominative  from  the  stem  carno  (^Skr,  carana^  effectio, 
confectio,  opus,  root  kar),  thought  to  be  found  in  the  names 
Carmivif  Carnonacae^  Cann(ntam,  Carnunfes,    The  latt^^r  su^ 


1 


I  Kame  of  a   *  petm  *  mentioned  in  the  lif©  of   Domitinn,  Abbot  of    Si 
(SegiLsio,  in  Gallia  TranspadauaJ ^  Boll.   lul.  i.  63.      ^rtaios^  an   upithet   for 
Mercory  [Mcv.  Viit,  ir.   17),  and  tbe  name  Arloa  {ibid.  L   293)  muy  also 
oogn&te. 
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gestion  is  Flechia's.  But  the  absence  from  the  neoceltic 
languages  of  any  derivative  from  the  root  kar  is  strongly  in 
fa?our  of  the  former.  The  following  may  therefore  be  given 
as  a  tentative  translation  : 

Ategnati  Druti  filii  lapides  sepulchrales  congessit  Coisis 

Druti  filius. 
Ategnati   Druti   filii    tumulum   congessit   Coisis   Druti 

filius. 

This  sepulchral  record  may  be  compared  with  the  inscription 
at  Penmachno  :  ^  Carausius  hie  tacit  in  hoc  congenea  lapidum  : 
with  the  following  extract  from  Nennius,  §  73  :  "  Arthur 
poetea  congregavit  congestum  lapidum  sub  lapide  in  quo  erat 
Testigiura  canis  sui,  et  vocatur  cam  Cabal : "  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  two  of  the  oldest  Latin  writings  of  the 
Irish:  "£t  sepiliuit  ilium  aurigam  Totum  Galuum  id  est 
Totmdel^  et  congregauit  lapides  erga  sepulcrum,"  Book  of 
Armagh,  13a,  2:  ^'post  expleta  baptizationis  ministeria  .  .  . 
eodem  in  loco  consequenter  obiit,  ibidemque  socii,  congesto 
lapidum  aceruo,  sepeliunt/'  Adamn&n's  Life  of  Golumba,  ed. 
Bee?es,  p.  63. 

2.    The  Inscription  of  Novara? 

K{yi)TESASOIOIKEN 
^      TANOTALIKNOI 
g'     KVITOS 
H      LEKATOS 
O      ANOKOPOKIOS 
^      SETVPOKIOS 
g      ESANEKOTI 
M      ANAREVIMEOS 
g      TANOTALOS 

KARNITVS 

'  Hubner,    Interiptt.    brit,   Chriatiauae,  No.   136.     Haddan  and  Stubba, 
^fc,  i.  166. 

i>iiiii*  itcrizione  eeltiea  trovata  nel  Novareac,  par  G.  Flechia,  Torino,  1864. 
^wed  hj  Ebel,  Kuhn*8  Beitrage,  iv.  486.  Tnere  is  a  photograph  of  this 
'Option  in  the  Dielionnaire  arcMologique  de  la  OauU,  t.  i.  inscriptions 
S^'^lQUes,  No.  10,  and  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Oermain.  Flechia  dates  it 
jboQt  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  Home,  say  164  b.c.  In  the  Corpus 
**cr.t.  T.  p.  719,  Mommsen  gives  the  first  line  as  *' esaioivil(?)ani "  and  the 
)«»eral  line  as  «« takoe  (?)  k(?;ositosit.  ..."  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  wapt- 
^%  ^  the  respect  due  to  a  great  scholar,  if  I  say  that  the  notes  of  interrogation 
^  ^  best  parts  of  these  lections. 
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That  IS,  BiibstitutiTig  Tiiedials  for  dentals  where  nee© 
and   inserting   the   oniitted   letters    where    there    has 

*  eingling/  or  assimilation  and  singling : 

Iivi[ny€'i  moioiken  DaniwtaHknoi^  K€i\ji]toH,  Leffafos, 
AmhkohogioHy  SetuhogioHf  Esandekoffi,  Andarevmeos, 
Bunnoiftios  kanutm,     Tekos  touiiu{s), 

*'  {This  sepulchre)  the  grandsons  (?)  of  Quinta,  (who 
were)  also  the  sons  of  Dannotalos,  (namely) 
Quintos,  Legatos,  Andocombogios,  Setubogios, 
Exandecottis,  Audarevisseos,  (and)  Dannotalo9» 
heaped  together.     Tecos  (being)  magistrate/' 

Here  karnitm  (pi.  of  kamiiu  in  the  Todi  inscription)  is  ob- 
viously the  verb.  The  nominatives  in  the  comtneraorative 
part  of  the  inscription  are  six  singulars,  namely,  KvUo^  ^ 
(borrowed  from  Quintus),  Legator  (borrowed  from  Legatus), 
Anthcombogimy  Setubogios,  Exaudecoiii[ji2t  AndareviaseoH^  and 
DannoinhH,  and  two  plurals,  viz.,  Dmmotalknoi^  or  sons 
of   Dannotalos,    and    mom,   which    denotes,    perhaps,    the 

*  grandsons  '  of  KrUa  (Quinta),  with  the  gen.  sing,  of 
whose  name  the  first  line  begins.  For  the  dropping  of 
H  in  Kcitos  and  K(vl)tes  compare  Lat,  Qnife  in  Wordsworth, 
Early  Latin,  p,  23.  As  to  the  patronymic  DannotaHcnoi  see  No^ 
1.  Amioi,  nom.  pi.  of  moios^  which,  like  m-an  'blood,'  Goth, 
ast'«,  may  be  a  derivative  of  the  root  m  (werfen,  schiessen). 
As  there  is  no  suffix  -o/o,  asoim  must  stand  for  awmoa,  with 
the  same  loss  of  intervocalic  t  that  we  find  in  loincata, 
lomcaliusy  loitieissim^  compared  with  lovinciffus.  With 
*aiavios  compare  Lexovif,  Segmni,  and  the  town-names  S^^goviay 
Omi'povtoif  (Vuinonoii),  The  Latin  Facttrim^  Vemrius^ 
Lanutium,  the  Umbr.  Krapuvio  (later  Graborio)^  FkovU^ 
may  also  be  compared.  With  Ando-com-bogm  cf.  the  ^nc£(M| 
cum-^borim  of  CiXisar,  Gliick,  K^N.  26.  The  prefix  undo 
seems  =  Skr,  adha  in  adhara^  adhama^  Sefn-bogtm  occurs, 
latinised,  in  De  Wal,  p,  200  (Seiubogius  Eutggi  /.).  Like 
AndO'Com-bogios  it  is   a  compound  of  bogim,  which  occurs 


^  Qmntui  ilso  oocun  is  tlie  pkoo-nBme  QuiHtitKum  mow  Quineieux  (Ifidre}. 
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in  A-brexiU'bogiu8,  Ad-bogiu8,  Tu-bogitM,  Ver-cam-bogiua,  and 
M  perhaps  cognate  with  Slav.  bog&  *  good/  Skr.  bhaga. 
With  Setu-  cf.  Setonim  and  possibly  Nappi-setu,  infra  No. 
27.  Ex-atide-cotti  is  for  -coftis,  as  Sumeli^  infra  No.  24,  for 
&/»i^/«.  With  co^^w  are  cognate  Cotttue,  CottoSy  Melo-cottluSy 
Af€'€oHi,  and  Corn.  coM  (old),  Br.  coz.  And-are-viaseos,  like 
Vimnius  (Steiner,  800),  seems  derived  from  the  root  vid 
(riims  ex  rid-teon)  :  with  the  first  part  of  the  word  cf.  the 
coin-legend  Annoroveci,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  95. 

DamiO'talos  is  a  compound  of  ialos  (forehead),  which  we  find 
also  in  Argto-taluSf  Carrto-ialus,  Dubno-falus,  JRo-talus,  Samo- 
talttiy  and  W.  Tal-ieain.  The  first  element,  Danno  (if  this  be 
the  true  reading),  occurs  infra  No.  18,  and  also  in  Danno- 
mrus,  Danno-rix,  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  165.  Danus  and  Dano-taley 
with  a  single  n,  also  occur,  ibid. 

Teko8  toutiu{s)  is  a  nom.  absolute.  Tehos  in  neoceltic  is 
represented  by  W.  tec  (in  Tectned  *  Fair-neck'),  now  tig 
'pulcher'  (cf.  the  Latin  names  Pulcher,  Pulcheria).  Toutiu(8) 
(=the  Tootrrtov^  of  No.  6  infra)  must  be  a  masc.  stem  in  t, 
i  or  n,  related  to  touta,  Ir.  tuath,  W.  tiui,  as  Goth,  thiudans 
(rex)  is  to  thiuda  (folk).  As  the  gen.  Toutionia  occurs 
(Moramaen,  Inscr.  Helv.  No.  284),  tQutiu{8)  probably  is  a  stem 
inn. 

The  ken  is  probably  a  conjunction,  but  its  etymology  is 
obscure. 

3.  The  Inscription  of  Voltino  (Lago  di  Qarda).* 

TETVMYS 

8EXTI 

DVGIAVA 

SAIxlADIS 

TOWEDECAVI 

OBVLDINV  TINV. 

Tetumua  (Jilius)   Sexti,  Curator  Sassarensis,  me  addixit 
Obuldino  Tina. 

Drawn  in  Mommsen's  Nordetru8Jc%»che  Aiphabete,  taf.  ii.  17,  and  in  Enhn*8 
*^^»iii.  170,  No.  16  :  "  immurato  in  campanile  d'una  delle  chiesicciuole  de* 
B^Cenaoenii  non  molto  lungi  da  Limone."    The  first  three  lines  are  in  fioman 
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II 


The  third  character  of  the  fifth  line  (W)  occura  h 
inseriplions  in  the  names  EAWEAj?^ A,  lAWO,  LELLA 
SOWILI   (Kuha's  Beitr.    lii.   205),   which  must  be 
Rammna^  la  mo,  Leliamo^  SomiU.     But  two  of  the  charai 
in  which  the  lost  two  linea  are  written  do  not  occur  else^ 
They  are  !  * .'  ,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
or  o  *"  oi  which  is  the  ninth  churacter  of  the  sixth  Hneg 
letters    h*ke  arrows   in   the    fifth    place   of  line    5,    an 
the  fifth  place  of  line  6.     The  first  of  these  characters 
be  either  a  yowel  or  a  consonant.     It  cannot  be  a  i 
for  all  the  vowels  a^  e,  t\  o,  u  are  represented  otherwi 
these  two  lines.     It   must  therefore  he  a  con&onant,  n 
Cf  /,  m^  n,  nor  r,  which  are  otherwise  represented  in 
lines :  it  must,  in   other  words,  ho  </,  ,/i  g,  h,  /?,  q,  r, 
Of   these    t   is   preferable^  as  it  yields  in   the  last  lii 
intelligible  Tiftu,  dat,  sg.  of  the  name  of  the  deity  ^Etr. ' 
and  in  the  penidtiraate  line  the  intelligible  prefix  /<?-= 
toneless  do-.     The  signs   like  arrows  must  then  be  e^ 
rff /*  fft  ^U  }h  ^h  ^^  ''•     Of  these  d  is  preferable,  as  we  th€ 
in  the  penultimate  line  the  intelligible  -decavL 

Here  dtif/iara  {obviously  in  apposition  with  the  w-stem 
mus)  may  be  a  masc-  a-stera,  like  Aieula,  infra;   and  cO| 
with  dmjeotiff'o,  Ko.  18,  and  the  names  Ihujim,  Dugem 
woman's  name,  Dugimn'a^  Rev.  Celt,  iii,  167,  and  see  the 
Inscr.  Lit.  v.  p,  512,  No.  4887.     Smsark  (the  D  of  the  in| 
tion  is  probiihly  to  be  read  r),  an  adjectival  f-stem  agreeing 
dngmva  ;    to-  may  be ^ the  Old- Irish  accented  preposif 
prefix  tu\    the  WE  (i.e.  me)  may  be  the  intixed  pro; 
to-deeaa\  a  pret,  act,  sg.  3  from  a  verb  of  which  the  ( 
dodevhaim  is  the  neoceltic  reflex,  and  which  is  cognate' 
Lat.  dico^  Gr.  B^itc-vv-pt,  Goth,  im/ta  (nuntio).     Ohtildinu 
eeems  the  name  of  the  deity  (Obuidinos  Tftiog)  in  the  dal 
to  whom  was  dedicated  the  object  on  which  the  inscripti 
found,     Tinos  may  be  the  Gaulish  reflex  of  the  Eti 
Tinia,  Tina^  which  corresponded  with  the  Gr,  Zeus  (P: 
Romimhe  Mt/i/tohgie,  1865,  p.  165). 

For  the  omission   of  a  word  corre-sponding  with  '  1 
before  the  father*s  name,  compare  Boiros  Segomarit  inf» 
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,      ^  Martialis  Dannofali,  No.  18,  and  in  Greek  ^AXki^uzStj^ 


^    -^SXeiviov, 


4.  The  Inaci'ipiion  of  Verona,^ 

^ENOSIPEVKIHKAVOSAQSSIIHSEIMEROKIQOININAQ 

This  inscription  is  written  from  right  to  left.     The  sign 

l^ike  o  with  a  perpendicular  tail)  here  represented  by  Q^ 

Lib  read  0  by  Mommsen  and   regarded  as  a  mark  of  inter- 

f>unction  by  Cuno.     But  it  closely  resembles  the  Greek  sign 

^V)T  the  koppa,  the  Semitic  guttural  qoph  occuring  in  qopiv- 

^^i0€v,  ^XavqdyiriZC,  "Eqrtop^^  /c.t.X.    For  an  the  inscription  has 

"%^Tie  sign  .(^),  used  also  in  the  Todi  inscription,  to  denote 

^lie  sharp  «,  which  descends  from  ns.     Read  therefore  : 

Qaninio  Qikoremtes  hiisa  qasova  khik  VepiMones, 

Here  Qaninio^  hiiss  and  qasova  are  obviously  nominatives 
ingolar,  and  Qikoremtes  and  Vepisones  are  genitives  sg. 

Qaninio  (like  Sosio  infra)  is  a  fem.  td-stem  =  Caninia, 
Steiner,  No.  2225,  th^  fem.  of  Caninius,  Knabl,  Mittk.  d. 
^^.  V.f.  Steiermark,  4,  197. 

QfkoremieSy  gen.  sg.  of  Qicoremio,  another  fem.  t^-stem, 
Agnate  with  Cicaru  (Frohner  cited  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  188). 
^'or  the  suffix  compare  Arfemia,  Artemius,  G.C. 

Hiiss  may  represent  an  earlier  plens^  pten{t)s,  a  participial 
'ormation  from  the  root^i='n'a,  whence  ttoov,  ttt/o?  'kinsman.' 
I*orthe  change  otptoh  compare  the  Irish  haite,  Heriu,  hilar ^ 
^eihOy  hann,  huide,  cognate,  respectively,  with  Traw,  IlLepia, 
TTbXi}?,  Skr.  pitu,  Lat.  pondus,  Skr.  padya. 

Qaaota  may  be  the  fem.  of  Cassavus,  Glilck,  K.N.  85,  105, 

and  cognate  with  the  Gaulish  casamo,  cassamo  (gl.  adsectator), 

Cauitus  (Gruter,  643,  1),*  the  Ir.  casaim  (flecto,  verto,  from 

I  ^«tdwt),  casal  (gl.  paenula,  lacerna,  from  qastlo)  and  Lat. 


^  Oft  t  iBetel  plate  foand  near  Verona.  Mommsen,  NwdtU-vakUehe  Alphabtte, 
*■  210,  tafel  ii.  n.  19.  Cuno,  Ntue  Jahrbueher  fur  Fhilologie  u,  Fddagogik^  66. 
llJo.lU,M.  227-229. 


*  The  ioQod  is  rendered,  Latin-fasbion,  by  QV  in  the  names  Sequano^  Quadiatet 
^i.626),  and  Qtigo,  Quordaio  fSteiner*  2817),  wliich  last  may  be  connected 
"^  "^'porth  (anxilium,  subsidium),  Texquisiuit  (Steiner,  1486). 
^<^.  Meyer,  Oriechiiche  Orammatik,  1880,  \  191. 

'^  Thai.  18S5-6.  10 
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Kkik  (leg,  kie'k?)f^  a  double  copulative  particle,  like  eti-c 
lofra  and  Lat,  at-que^  a-c, 

Vepisones^  gen,  8g»  of  Vepi-sona,  a  compound  of  which  the 
first  element  seems  connected  with  the  Gaulish  names  Vepim, 
Vepo,  Veponim^  Veponia  (W.  giceb  *  visage'),  and  the  second 
with  mnofi,  sonios  in  the  names  Togisontts,  Vegi-Bonim^  and 
perhaps  Tarbei-somus  infra,  No.  14. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  translation : 

"Canioia,    a    kinswoman    of    Cicoremia    and    also    a 
follower  of  Vepisona." 

5.  The  Tmcription  of  Este.^ 
TAKKXO  TOSSENO, 
Thia  is  only  a  woman's  name.  Two  fem»  d-atems  in  the 
nora.  sgp  (Ehel,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  v.  80,  note).  Three  explana- 
lions  of  Tarkno  have  been  suggested.  It  may  be  abbreviated 
for  Tarikm  ^  daughter  of  Taros  *  (cf.  the  names  Tapo- 
hoxntov^  Brogi-taros),  a  fem.  form  corresponding  with  mase* 
patronymics  in  -cnoSj  like  Druttktios  supra*  It  may,  second ly» 
he  a  compound  of  -hio  with  the  prepositional  prefix  far,  which 
we  have  in  Tar^con-dt-motm.  It  may,  lastly »  be  the  Gaulish 
reflex  of  the  Etruscan  Tarchnwt,  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
must  practiHe  the  ars  nesciendi.  As  to  Voshpho,  for  the  root 
compare  Vom^,  Vosnius,  Kuhn's  Beitr,  iiL  405,  and  for 
the  suffix,  Adr oleum,  Advokna^  Beienus* 

IL   IxscRimoNs  IN  Gkkek  Characters. 

6,  I^rat  Insrnption  of  VauonJ^ 

CErOMAPOC 

OYIAAONEOC 

TOOYTIOYC 

NAMAYCATIC 

EIU)POYBHAH 

CAMICOCIN 

NEMHTON 

^  M 1 1  ^)i  ^*^^^  might  emWj  he  mi§eopied  by  tlie  CTi|^?eT  w  >J  I  Q>j  **iJfe, 
'  Auf  ik'm  bjiuehe  t'ineB  thringefasses  vnn  riithpr  farbe,  0,H  meter  hoch,  0,70 

brcst.     Gofiind<?n  bei  Ejite  in  den  ifon  Oh^zzi  veran»talU*t*n  Bu^grabangea,  j« 

im  muspiim  von  Catajo  (Oberitalien),  Kuhn's  Heitr,  iii.  172»  173, 
^  iDscriptinn  votive  grav^e  en  k'ttres  grfcqui*  curFivea  snr  line  petite  dalle  i 

pierrc  bltmchc  a  ppu  pr^B  farrei*.  provennnt  ih  Vnison,  atfjourd'hui  AU  mm6^^ 

d'Avi^uon^  UktiQimokc  Arcb,^  In«cr.  OauloiseSj  No.  2. 
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That  18 :  Segamdros  Vilhneoa,  toutius  Namausaiis,  eidru 

Belemmi  sosin  nemeton, 
"  Segomaros,  son  of  Villonos,  a  magistrate  of  Nemausus 

(Nlmes),  made  for  Belesama  this  temple.^' 

Here  Segchmdros  (gen.  Segomari,  No.  17)  is  a  compound 
of  the  adj.  mdros  (It.  mdr,  mbr  *  great/  W.  maior)  and  the 
Btem  of  9€go8y  which  seems  to  have  had  two  meanings, 
(1)  'strength/  (2)  'sagacity.'  Sego-a  'strength'  (in  Sego- 
hriga,  Sego-dunum^  and  in  the  derivatives  Segomo,  Segovia), 
comes  from  the  root  sagh,  whence  Skr.  sahas  *  strength/  Gr. 
^»»  ixypo^9  oyypo^i  the  Tout.  sigU,  Sigmar^  and  the  mod. 
Irish  sedh,  seadh  (strength,  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1568),  which 
seems  misspelt  for  Begh,  seagh.  Segos  (sagacity)  comes  from 
the  root  /tag,  whence  also  Lat.  sagio,  sagax,  and  Jr.  seaghmhar 
(Gael  seadhmhar  '  sagax'),  which  seems  exactly  the  reflex  of 
our  Segwnaroa. 

Villoneos  (=  Vilhniua,  Gruter  488,  5),  like  Condilleos, 
iMumareos,  JEiu8conio8,  Illiakeos,  Tarbeisonios,  and  Liscius,  is 
a  patronymic,  formed  like  Greek  ^AiroXKcovio^,  Aiovvaio^, 
Lat.  ifanW,  Octavia,  and  Skr.  Kauracya-s  (Bopp,  V.G.  §899). 
The  lather's  name,  Villonos^  may  be  connected  with  Jr.  fell 
*hor8e,'  which  points  to  a  protoceltic  villos. 

Tmlim  (also  perhaps  in  the  Novara  inscription,  No.  2) 
seems  nom.  sg.  of  a  consonantal  stem,  meaning  some  kind 
of  magistrate. 

Ifamattsatia  an  adj.  in  -ali  formed  from  Namau808^=. 
^itiavao^ :  cf.  dunatis^  randosatis,  Gaulish  epithets  of  Mars, 
Mid  mquatis,  an  epithet  of  Silvanus. 

i\dru,  written  ienru  in  seven  other  inscriptions  (Nos. 
H  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20),  is  obviously  the  verb 
of  the  sentence.  It  seems  to  be  compounded  with  the  prep. 
''^Sr.  hri,  Skr.  apt,  with  regular  loss  of  p.  The  root 
Biaybe  wr  'to  make,'  which  Mowat*  finds  in  the  Lat.  wr-wa 
K  fictilia  from  fi-n-go),  and  which  may  also  be  the  source 
of  Or.  vp-^,   whence    Lat.   urceus.     In    Irish    this    root 

^Ueation  tTune  inscription  eiramique  gauloise^  Comptes  rendus  de  T  Acad^mie 
<l«lttcriptioii0,  D^conbre,  ISSO. 
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apparently  occurs,   compounded  with  t^i-m,   in  iurad  (gX 
fuctum  est),  Arm,  189^  1,  and  in  tlie  folbwing  forms  from 
the  Lebor  na  hUidre^:  mairg  lurm  mn-orgam  sa!  for  Lomna 
('woe  to  hirn  who  causes  this  destruction!  '  says  L*),  LU.  M 
ft?^,    idrthar   hid  onjain    {let    the    ruin  be  wrought),  88*.,  ' 
iurthur  lat  ind  or  gain  innoeht  (let   the  ruin  be  wrought  by 
thee  to-night),  88*,,  mad  mo  ehomark  dognethe  and^  m  iurfaithe  m 
imi  or  gain  (if  ray  advice  had  been  acted  upon,  the  ruin  would 
not  have  been  wrought),   88**. 

Beksami,  dat,  sg.  of  Belesama,  a  Gaulish  Minerva,  the 
Belmfftna,  of  an  inscription  of  Conaerana  (Orelli,  1431  ; 
J)e  Wal,  52).2 

Sodn^  also  in  No*  18  for  soman  fas  Old  Latin  aiis^  alid^ 
for  aihtft,  aUml^  and  in  Urabr,  ocrem  Ftsim  *  niontom  Fisium '), 
seems  a  detnonatrative  pronoun  agreeing  with  the  accusative 
nemeion=lr.  nemed  (gL  sacellum),  and  also  in  Apv-vifierov 
(Strabo),  AifyovoTo-vifi^rop  and  Nepiero'ffpiya  (PtoL),  ^e- 
meio-cenna  (Crosar)  and  Nemetodttrum^  later  Nvrnpiodorum^  the 
phonetic  equivalent  of  Nemfhor,  Fiacc's  hymn,  1, 


I 


7,    First  Iiurripiion  of  Nimes.^ 
rAPTAB  J  I  lAAANOYfAKOZ  AEAE 

iviatpebonaiviay:eikabobpatoyde 

That  is;  Gartah{os)  liianaviacos  dede  Mdtrebo Namamicabo 

brat  tide/* 
**Gartabo8,   (son)   of  IllanoTiax,  placed    (this)   for   the 

Nemausian  Mothers  by  decree/^ 

'  Qoated  hy  Krnio  Meyer,  Eot.  Celt,  ri.  pp.  191, 192.  From  confltant  assocu.  \ 
tiott  with  the  noun  orpaiftf  tho  verb  itiraim  seemH  to  have  j^ot  in  later  Middle- 
Iri«h  the  meaning  *t*?  dBstmy,*  Thus:  m'iurthn  mmc  Mtrht  mbfutdtin  di  effk\ 
hrtithmfitiu  (a  aeven-ytarii  child  wci-s  destroved  for  enrory  hnir),  LL.  2o2^.  So  \ 
O'Ckry :  iur  1  ur  .i,  ort/atn.  The  Old-lrwih  iom\B  frign-iurr  (gL  miLTRyibor^,*! 
fntfitu$n-ior-tia  (gl.  rae  adficiet),  ftitnmm-ntrat  {me  adticifnt)  nro  coQiiei*t*jd  byj 
T)iiinieyseu  (Rev.  Cek.  vi.  p.  D6)  with  frit^n^arr  fquod  inliciet).  piM-n^or^arm 
(atficituV),  Jris^mreti*  {advergabantur),  and  seem  to  m  j»- futures  irom  the  c<i]ii<i^l 
pound  verb  *J'orffim^  tb*5  gimple  stem  oitfa  regularly  beeoming  ora?,  6»r#,  wr,  ud 
even  or. 

*  Ce  Bumom  dc  Mincirc  pent  a' interpreter  par  bfUtcoM^  de  hel  riictto,  eOt^^ 
frullois,  et  do  ganta  =  Scr.  »ttmit^  Ljr.  iSjuoi,  I<nt.  aimths^  fine,  irl.  inmal^  amai^  etc.  H 
Cf.  le  goth.  et  anc.  nlL  mma^  ct  iam  dunis  Im  compo.4es  analogues^  arbtitsam^^t 
wtnnmt  fat  tarn,  eU\  (Piet4?t). 

*  Sur  le  tailluird'un  chapiteati,  en  beaux  canicl&:^  greca  d'uue  ^poque  anciauti9 
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Here  dede  (also  in  Nos.  8  and  13)  is  the  verb,  cognate  with 
Ti'dfjfu,  Skr.  dadhdmi. 

Matrebo  Namausicdbo  are  the  datives   pi.  of  the   names 
of  the   mother-goddesses  *  to   whom   the  object  was  dedi- 
cated :  with  'dbOf  cf.  the  abua  of  Lat.  datives,  Wordsworth  60. 
BrdtU'de  is  a  formula  (also  in  Nos.  8,  12  and  13)  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  *ex  imperio/^  *iraperio'  or  'jussu.* 
The  theme  of  brdiu-de  is  brdtu^=lT.  brdth,  W.  brawdf  and 
the  -de  is  compared  by  Pictet  with  the  dha  of  Zend  abla- 
ti?e8  such   as   gafna-dha    (somnio)    graoshddha   (obedienti&), 
akJuiai'dha  (pace).     I  rather  think  our  de  (Ir.  di)  is = Lat. 
(/«,  here  used   as  a  postposition   like   the   Umbrian  -anter, 
•fl^,    -Arum,     -en,    -tu,    and    -per    in     nomne-per,    okri-per. 
Similar  postpositions   occur  in   neoceltic.      Thus   Mid.  Br. 
hoed-er  larg  (gl.  large  en  viande,   boet).  Rev.  Celt.  i.  398, 
i^en  (leg.  lech-en)   uhel  (gl.  locus   alt[u8]    in   quo).  Com. 
cm-en  (in   skin)    Meriasek,   3144.      Remain   the  first  two 
word*,  which  the  analogy  of  Nos.  3,  17,  and  18  leads  one  to 
regard  as  the  donor's  name,  followed  by  the  gen.  sg.  of  the 
name  of  the  donor's  father,  rather  than  (as  Pictet  thinks) 
the  donor's  own  name  followed  by  an  adjective  in  the  nom. 
8g.  m.     Gartabo9  is  formed  like  Arabm,  IntarabuSf  and  the 
place-names  Cenabum^  Aballaba.     With  lUanoviax,  cf.  Illan^ 
n«a  (Steiner,  1862),  and  the  Irishman's  name  Illann  Find, 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  tale  of  Deirdre. 

8.  Second  Inscription  of  Nlmea} 

KACCITAAOC 
OYEPCIKNOCA 
EAEBPATOYA 
EKANTENAAA 


^  on  ne  pent  pas  pr^iser.  —  Dietionnairt  Areheologiqtte  de  la  Oaukt  Inscr 
^'^iies,  No.  1  (where  it  is  drawn).  Translated  by  Siegfried,  in  Kuhn  und 
r^'Wer's  Beitrage,  i.  p.  461.  Now  "dans  le  temple  de  Diane,'*  near  which 
ttwufoondin  1742. 

<Ai  to  these  goddesses,  see  Yallentin,  Rer.  Celt  iv.  27. 
For  mstance  :    MatronU  AJliabm  M.  Marius  MarcelluM  pro  m  et  tuis  ex 
*^P^i*  ip9arum,  De  Wal,  Ue  Moedtrgodinnen,  p.  88. 
'  AlaoiQ  BraiU'fpantiumj  cognate  with  .it  andu-br alius  and  Caui'hratiut. 
'  <i'Arbois  de  Jabainyille,  Rtvue  dt*  HocidU*  tavafUei,  t.  iv.  6«  s^rie  (1876),  p. 
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That  is:  Casaitalod  Vermnos  dede  hrdiiide  cantena  La  ,  •  •  • 
"Cassitaloa,  soe  of  Veraos,  placed  by  decree  caniena  to  La . . . ." 

The  fifth  line  has  been  read  MIEINOVll  j  bat  this  is 
almost  certainly  wrong. 

Cam-talos  *  fair- brow  '  (supra,  No.  3):  casai  ivora  rad-iV 
Versm  is  cognate  with  Skr,  rarshtym  (upper),  Lat.  verruca, 
from  termca.  Ion.  oiJpo^  (mountain),  *0p€d~n?9,  O,  Sax.  irruelik 
('  riesig').  As  to  the  formula  dede  hrdlude,  see  No.  7.  Cantena 
is  an  ace.  pi.  neut.     The  meaning  is  unknown. 

9.  Third  Inscriptim  of  Nimet? 

ECKirro 

PEIEKO 

NAIAAE 
OC 

That  is  :    Emngoreix  CofidtileoSf   *'  Excingorix,  son  of 
Condillos." 

Esctngo-reix  is  a  compound  of  er-cingO'S  (penrtttidus)  and 
reixf  (rex).     As  to  the  patronymic  in  -eos,  v.  supra.  No.  6. 


2G6.  £.  Eraault,  Buiktin  Mmtml  dt  la  faculty  da  iMtrt*  de  i^irt#r«,  Firria, 
1885,  p.  88. 

*  d^Arbois  de  JubainriUe,  HSvue  dr*  .^ocjV/m  9inm*tUi,  L  it.  6»  icrip,  1876. 

^  Rfivue  Ci;ltiqao»  t. v .  p.  1 2f).  The  origin fil  baa  disuppeftred.  bdt  a  t.'''p y  by  Setrukr 
in  pretHined  in  the  library  at  Nimea,  la  his  teit  he  gives  KON  AEI AA  EOCi 
but  ill  hia  trojiiiliteration  KorBiAAKir.  M.  Ernanlt  thinki?»  pt?rbfipa  ri^btlv,  that  tbis 
in*HTiption  ia  Greek.  He  also  thinks  that  the  inscription  of  Garpjw  (Vaucliw©) — 
ECKErrAl  BAAOOYIKOYNIAI  '^to  Escinga,  dangliter  a«  BaloTi. 
cunos  **—k  Gret'k,  tho  two  words  btiriiL,'  datives, 

Tbo  snmu  muy  periutpi  be  i»»id  of  tbe  k'tt^^rs  on  a  etelo  in  the  museum  tt 
Avignon  {Buil.  Soc.  AntitiHairet,  1S70»  p.  128). 

OYAAIKIO  ^— 

ONEPECT  ■ 

AIOYNIAI  ^ 

*'  On  «  trouv^,**  writes  M,  Gaidoa  (24  Juilk't^  1879),  "  dans  une  armoire  da  muBe« 
de  Nimea  nn  fragment  d'iusonption  longicmps  ne^li^e,  maie  qui  est  Gauloia^  si 
la  seconde  ligne  contient,  comme  il  eat  probable,  je  moi  toouthm,  Voici  le 
fragmeiit,  en  lettiee  Greoques : 

....  MBATI ^1 

—  TooY m 

TIM        ■ 

la.  seconde  ligne  Mt  muIq  entidro.  La  premiere  est  matil^e  par  le  bnut,  la  tmiaimi 
imr  le  bait,*' 
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10.  The  First  Inscription  of  St.-Remy  {Nimea)} 

BIMMOC    AITOYMAPEOC 
That  is:    JBimmos  Litumareoa,  ''Bimmos,  son  of  Lita- 
m&ros."     On  a  stele. 

As  to  the  patronymic  in  -eos,  y.  supra.  No.  6. 

11.  The  Second  Inscription  of  SL-Remy} 

OYPITAKOC 

HAOYC 

KONIOC 

That  is:  Uritdcos  (Vritdcos?)  JSlusconios,  "Uritacos 
(Yritacos  ?),  son  of  Elusconos.^'     On  another  stele. 

With  Uritacos  M.  Mowat  (Explication,  etc.,  ubi  supra) 
connects  Urittius,  Ate-uritus,  Aturita,  and  refers  them  all  to 
the  root  ur  (facere),  which  we  have  already  found  in  eioru. 
As  to  the  patronymic  in  -ios,  v.  supra,  No,  6. 

12.    The  Inscription  of  Malaucine  {Vaucluse)? 

Ill  AOYCI 

/lAAIAKEO/ 

MACEAOYB 

PATOYAE 

KANTEAA 

That  is  :  .  .  .  lous{os)  Illiakeo(s)  maselu  brdtude  eantela. 
" .  .  .  .  lusos,  son  of  lUiacos,  by  order  set  (these) 
cantela^ 

As  to  the   patronymic  in  -eoSy  v.  supra.  No.  6.     As  to 

' '  hvue  Celtiqu4,  t.  iii  p.  606,  citing  the  Congrdt  areheologiqus  d$  Franee^ 
1877,  p.  623-528. 

'  £.  Ernault.  Bulletin  menauel  de  la  FaetflU  dee  Zetlrti  d$  Foitiert,  F^vrier, 
18W,  p.  86,  where  the  third  line  \b  read  (from  a  plaster-cast)  MACEAOYB. 
*'A^  8e  ligne,"  m%  M.  Eniault,  "  a  et6  lue,  par  M.  Allmer,  M  ACEAOY, 
•*P«rM,  fi.  de  Ville-foese  PACEAOYB  (Bulletin  6pigraphique,  mai-juin, 
1«M,  p.  141).  puis  I  ACEAOY,  puis  avec  M.  Rochetin  (DP ACEAOY 
(^m«,  p.  136,  1;  136,  3). "  There  is  an  almost  illegible  heliogravure  of  this 
u>^ptioii  in  the  Be?ue  Arch^ol.  for  Nov.  Dec.,  1884,  p.  380. 
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brdfii'de,  supra.  No,  7.  In  go-bedhl  we  shall  find  a  Tcrbal 
prefix  go-^  uud  in  the  verb  ma-sehf,  the  mti'  is  perhaps  anotlier 
verbal  pretix=:the  Vedic  sma:  the  root  may  be  that  of 
crriXXtti  {i'ordXTjp),  sieiien.  For  the  loss  of  i  cf,  W.  seilio 
(fundare)j  .mii  (fun dome n turn) ^  also  from  ^Htal\  W.  aafa 
(08,  oris),  Br.  dajfn  {palatum),  Gn  {rrifj^a,  Zend  ^tuman ;  W. 
ser-en  (stella),  llr,  .^^er,  Zend  ^tare\  W.  B(tui  (sonus),  <rro- 
vo?,  ^dan-y  mm  (atratuin),  ^star,  whence  ntenm^  aropuvfii; 
se/f/li  (stare),  ^sta-m:  svrch  (love),  Ir.  «^rc,  Gr.  arofr^n} :  serf y II 
(caducus),  ^siarb ;  mfl-yn  (stipula).  The  aec.  pL  cauteht 
bhoukl  possibly  be  read  cmifena^  see  supra  No.  8,  and  infra 
No*  13*  It  may  be  cognate  with  cantus,  mmb-im,  Thnrneysen 
Keltoromanisches,  53. 

13.  The  Imcription  of  Coliaa  (Gard).* 

EKOAIO 
C  P  I  O  Y 

MAN 
E  Y  A  N 

A0////4^A 
NA'O  A  E 
AEBPATO 
YAEKAN 
TEN 

This  inscription  must  have  bt^en  inaccurately  copied.  It 
obviously  contains  the  formula  dede  brdhtde.  No.  7  supra,  an 
accusative pL  cnnienia)^  Nos,  7*  8,  and  perhaps  12,  and  it  seems 
to  begin  with  the  name  (E)ji'colioH  ^ ;  hut  the  remainder  is 
quite  obscure. 

Ill,    Inscriptions  ik  Roman  Characters, 

Of  these  there  are  fifteen.  Let  ua  first  take  the  seven 
containing  the  verb  leuru. 


^  F.  Gemipr-Dumnd.  MuUethi  fptgrtiphiqHf^  1884,  p.  253.  Ff^nud  **  a  rBrmi- 
tege  de  Nntrp  Diiiiie  d*3  LavtiK  pru«  Colia^  (Gard),"  An  oblong  stoue  &mploycd 
OS  **  moelbn  dana  le  mur  nieriditmnl  de  la  Cbnp«lle/' 

'  Cf.  perhaps  the  Qaulisli  cotisaium  a  kind  of  chanot,  Ir.  eul. 
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14.  Inscription  of  Vieux- Poitiers.^ 

BATIN  BHIVATIOM 

FKONTV  .    TARBEISONIOS 
lEVfiV. 

That  is :  "  Propugnaculuni  pontilium  Fronto,  Tarbeisoni 
filiuSy  fecit." 

The  -TIN  of  ratin  (=Ir.  raith-n)  is  represented  by  a 
monogram  in  which  the  I  joins  horizontally  the  T  and  N. 
Brimiiom  ('pontilium')  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  a  derivative  of 
hrita  (bridge),  in  Briva  laarae  (Pontoise),  Samaro-briva,  Briio- 
durum,  etc.,  as  us{e)ilotn  infra  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  an  *u8eilon^ 
Lat.  filum.  Cf.  Latin  genitives  pi.  like  Bomanom,  seHtertium, 
procttm,  pafricium,  "Wordsworth,  59.  The  Gauls  seem  to  have 
kept  the  m  in  the  genitive  pi.  to  distinguish  this  case  from 
the  ace.  sg.  where,  as  in  Greek,  the  primeval  m  was  weakened 
to  n.  The  prehistoric  Irish  changed  m  in  both  cases  to  w. 
t^u  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  name  Fronto.  Tarbei- 
mioi  is  a  patronymic,  supra  No.  6. 

16.  Inscription  of  Volnay} 

ICCAVOS  .  OP 
PIANICNOS  .  lEV 
BV  .  BBIGINDONI 
CANTALON. 

That  is  :  "  Iccavos,  son  of  Oppianos,  made  for  Brigindu 
a  cantalonJ' 

Iceatos  is  connected  with  Icos,  Iccitis,  Iccianus,  Icco. 
Ow/a/ow,  like  nemeton  and  celicnon,  is  probably  the  name 
®*  some  edifice,  cognate  with  the  cantus  in  Canti  cantus,  now 
t^w  (Seine).  Pictet,  however,  regards  it  as  the  ace.  sg. 
^f^cantalos,  a  Gaulish  loan  from  Lat.  cantharus. 

^  "  Snr  la  face  nord  d*un  menhir  plants  au  lieu  dit  Vieux- Poitiers ^  pr^a  la  rire 
uQ  Clain." — VietiAtmairt  arehdologique  de  la  Gault^  Inscriptions  gauloises,  Nos.  3 

'  "Pierre  meplate  proTenant  de  Yolnajf  conserv^e  au  Mus6e de  Beaune.  L'in- 
••"Pliwi,  grav^  en  baiux  caract^res  sur  un  champ  refouiI16  et  jadis  entour6  d'un 
^^  prSente  encore  des  restes  du  mastic  rouge  oui  remplissait  les  creux  des 
7^  ee  qui  permet,  quoiqu'elle  soit  un  peu  fruste,  ae  la  lire  sans  hesitation.*' — 
-'W.Ko.  4. 
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16.  Ltseripfion  of  Auiun,^ 

LICNOS  ■  cox 
TEXTOS  •   lEVRV  • 
AJTV^ALUXNACV  • 
CANECOSEDLON- 

"Licnoe   Cootextos  made   for   Anvalonnacos  a   golden 

chair," 

In  its  Latinised  form  Licnm  occurs  on  an  luscription  near 
Aquileia  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  p.  428),  and  also  as  a  potter's 
name  at  Bavai  (Rev.  Celt.  li.  p,  257),  and  seems  cognate 
with  Lweaius^  Licaim,  Liaios,  and  the  Ir*  kce^  W.  l/ich  (a 
flagstone).  In  con'texfos^  as  in  Epa^'a-iexto-rigi^  No,  23, 
the  group  XT  seems  to  stand  for  CHT,  as  in  Epa^'aiexfo-rvji, 
infra,  DIVIXTVS*  compared  with  DIVICTA,^  LVXTIIRIOC* 
^Lmteriiis^:  PIXTILOS=  PICTILOS,^  VENEXTOC^  com- 
pared with  VennecUs.^  The  root  may  be  teg,  whence  the 
Irish  teg^  feck  (house),  W.  tf/^  the  Gr.  reyo^  and  the  Lat. 
iegOf  t*'c-tum,  O.N,  ihak\  Eng,  tkalvJi,  In  form,  then, 
coniextm  is  the  Lat.  participle  cQnteetm\^  but  it  probably 
had  the  active  meaniug  of  *  protector.*  Of  the  god-name 
Au'Vahnrnteoi  the  root  must  be  ra/,  whence  the  Ogmic  gen. 
ag,  Vaiamni,^^  the  Ir.  verb  subet./ff//  (there  is),  and  the  Lat 
Vftkre.  Tlie  intensive  prefix  (jh-  is  the  Lat.  an  (up)  in  an-^ 
kelo^  cognate  with  Gr,  ava,  ai^w,  and  still  kept  in  the  neo* 
Celtic  languages,  Ir.  an-Jmi  (storm),  Corn,  an-auhel  (gl. 
procellu)  =  W,  en-am*/,  Br.  am-prefan  (rubcta),  Siegfried 
conjectured  that  caneeo-sedloH  meant  'a  golden  chair,'  and 
compared  with  -aedhn,  the  Lat.  ^elM  (for  sedia)^  A.S.  setl^ 
Eng.  Bdtk^  N«H.G.  se^zei,  and  W.  gor-seddf  Ir.  sitide^  wil^H 

1  M  pi^n-p  tn6p1at€  avec  cadre  et  clinmp  refonill^  pour  rimscriptioD,  troxiTee  & 

Autim.  et  conaervet'  dans  le  Mu&e-e  areheoLg^ique  de  C€tte  tiU©/' — Jind.  No.  6. 

*:ite(J  by  MownU  M^,  ArehvuL 


3  Ibid. 

*  Uueliert  fiev.  Celt,  ii-  p.  100. 


Pev. 


udqu6  < 
-Mars,  1878. 


J>0.  Q,^l 


*  Cat«ar,  BtiL  GatL  vii,  6. 

«  Ittjv.  Celt.  i.  p.  297.     Hueher,  VAH  Gaulm»e,  t.  ii.  p.  162. 
'  Rev.  Celt.  i.  p.  298.     Hucher,  he.  cit.  n.  1-55. 

*  Mowat,  kc.  eit,  from  tLe  insmptifia  of  Xky-le-Comte,  now  in  the  mnseom 
of  Soisaons. 

»  Other  Gaulish  participles  in  -to  are  K«\TDri  Crestut,  GraptM,  Meitus. 
^°  RhU^  Eftrhj  Britain ^  p.  2S2,  from  **  fiooveamore  in  the  pariah  of  Asflish, 
CO.  Cork;  Ord.  Sheet,  72."  -^    -» 
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caneco,  the  Skr.  kanaka  'gold.*  Pictet,  p.  39,  justly  objects 
that  kanaka  is  not  found  in  any  other  Aryan  tongue, 
and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Gaulish  alone  should  have  pre- 
serred  it  The  Skr.  cognate  is,  I  think,  kdncana  (gold, 
golden),  which  Fick  ^  compares  with  Gr.  tcvr)/c6(;.  Dor.  /cvaKo^, 
'yellow,'  and  Pruss.  cucan  (Jcdka-n)  'brown.'  The  Ir.  plant- 
name  cmachy  and  Gr.  4ci/$#ro9,  are  also  cognate. 

17.  Inscription  of  Dijon} 

DOIROS  •  SEGOMARI 
lEVRV  •  ALISANV 

"Doiros,  (son)  of  Segomgros,  made  (this)  for  Alisanos." 
Tkm%  is,  perhaps,  cognate  with  Lat.  di-rtM,  Gr.  Set-m, 
Zend  dtaiiha  (fear),  root  dvi. 

18.  Inscription  of  Alise? 

MARTIALIS  •  DANNOTALI  • 
lEVRV  •  VCVETE  •  80SIN 

CELICNON  •  ETIC  • 

GOBEDBI  •  DVGIIONTIIO 

VCVETIN  • 

IN  •  ALI8IIA. 

"Martialis,   son   of  Dannotalos,   made   this  tower  for 
IJcuetis,  and  the  work  pleased  Ucuetis  in  Alisea." 

The  name  Dannotalos  occurs  also  in  No.  2.  Ucuete  must 
be  the  dative  sg.,  as  Ueuetin  is  the  ace.  sg.,  of  the  name  of 
^e  person  for  whom  the  celicnon  was  made.  Cognate  is  the 
potter's  name  Ucumus  and  the  place-name  Ucetia,  If,  as  so 
'sgohirly  happens,  these  words  have  lost  initial  j9,  we  may 
ooonect  them  with  irv/ctvo?,  itvkvo^.  As  Jacob  Grinmi  and 
GFraves   saw  independently,   celicnon    is   the  Goth. 


^  Beuenberger's  Beitrage^  ii.  p.  196. 

'  "8ur  le  manehe  d*iine  pat^re  en  bronze  trouv^  prds  de  Dijon  en  1853,  et 
^^poi^  an  Miu^  de  cette  ville." — L%eL  ArehSol,  Inscription  ganloises,  No6.  6 

'  "Cutoocbe  tTee  moolures  et  qnenes  d'aronde  tronv^  but  le  plateau  d'Alise, 
P^  d'abovd  an  Miu^e  de  Dijon,  et  rapport^  finalement  k  son  lieu  d'origine  dans 
w petit  Una^  am  y  a  6t6  construit  sur  aes  fonds  donu68  par  Napoleon  III." — 


166 
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loan-word  keUkn,  which  TTlfika  iisea  twice  for  Trvpjo^  *  tower, 
and  ooce  for  avdifymov  *  upper  chamber/  Furthermore,  msi* 
is  identical  with  the  <ro(TH/ of  No,  C;  eli-c  seems  a  conjunc 
l\on:=:  at- que  \  ijo-hedhi  is  a  verb  with  the  prefix  ^o  =i  Goth 
g^i,  and  radically  connected  with  W,  boddaw  *  to  please,'  Skr, 
bhad-ra,  Liai,  fast us^ /est hits  {rom/ad'tusy  fed-tieus,  Goth,  bat^, 
Eng,  better;  and,  aa  Ebel  saw,  diigmnteo  (II,  as  in  many 
cases,  stands  for  E)  is  a  fern.  iVi-stem,  from  a  participle  (/f/z/zoHf, 
formed  like  Latin  sapient  if/,  Gr.  jepovaia  for  yepoi/na,  and 
Gaulish  Brifjautia^  Ate  aim,  Ser/oifffa,  and  from  the  same 
root  as  O.n.G.  (ugumU  (Ebel,  Kuhns  Beiti".  v.  80,  note), 
Goth,  and  A.S.  dugan.  This  root,  in  its  Indo-European 
form,  must  have  been  dhufjk ;  and  dhugh  (according  to 
Grassmann's  law)  would  bo  ru^  in  Greek,  whence  reiJ^^o), 
T€ux^'^ = ^  .H.G.  Tttgemi, 


19.   Inscnpiion  of  Guiret  (Dep.  de  la  Grouse). 


SACER 
IKYRY 
CO  .  V  . 


rEROCO 
DVORI 
S.L.M 


Sacer  Peroco  ieuru  droneOy  v(otum)  s(olyit)  l(ubena) 
m(erito).  **  Sacer  Peroco  made  (these)  porticoes, 
votura,"  etc.  J 

Sficer  seems  borrowed  from  the  Latin*  Compare,  however^ 
the  dimin.  Sacnlim,  Kubn'a  Beitr.  iii,  188.  Peroco  is  con- 
nected with  the  names  Perns,  Pcri/lus^  Peronius^  Perulim^  and 
possibly  Piraco-brtotdy  Brambach,  No,  7C0.  Pictet  regarded 
drorico  as  an  ace,  pL  neut,,  meaning  *  porticoes/  of  a  dvoricon 
=Skr.  dmruka-m  (gate).  He  quotes,  in  support  of  this  view, 
two  Latin  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  (Orelli,  4956)  Lucius 
Vallius  Solon  "  porticum  ex  voto  fecit "  for  Silvan  us  sanctua, 
and  in  another  (StoineTp  4137)  L,  Servillius  **  porticum  fecit 
pecunia  sua ''  for  Neptune.  ^H 


1^   inter iplioHf  Oaufoiua,  Paris,    I867»  p.   1^ 
38,  when?  M.  F.  VaHc    " 
is  the  name  of  a  gml  in  the  dut.  Bg.  Dmvrn,  ibid.  I'iaoctie  ix.  Qg,  i. 


^  Pictet,   Notirri   Etnai  §ur  #«§   tntertpttom  uau4oiu»,  rans,    1«67,  p.   |6> 
Bufhlin  i^igraphiqm^  1881,  p.  38,  wheri?  M.  F.  VaHcn tin  supposes  that  Dw^i^ 


k<nttn  suppo 
Dche  ix.  ng. 
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20.    Inscription  of  Nevera} 

ANDE 

CAMV 

LOSTOVTI 

8SICN0S 

lEVRV 

That  18 :  Andecamuhs  Toutissicnos  ieuru, 
''Andecatnulos  son  of  Toutissos  made  (this)." 

Here  Ande-camulos  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  ande  and 
catnuhs,  the  name  of  a  Gkulish  war-god,  represented,  perhaps, 
by  the  Irish  Cumaly  gen.  Cumail,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Find,*  and  cumal,  gen.  cumaile  (a  she-slave).  It  may  be 
radically  connected  with  Gr.  Kafi-vcD,  a^iS^jpoKfi^^,  and  with 
tkeSkr.  gam  (work),  and  the  verbal  stems  pra-gamaya  (to 
yU),  pra-gdmaya  (to  conquer).  Toutissos  is  a  derivative 
of  ^ou^a  (folk),  as  to  which  see  Nos.  2  and  6. 

21.  Inscription  of  Vieil  Etreux.^ 

8  •  CRISPOS  BOVI 

RAMEDON 

AXTACBITI  •  EV 

....  DO    CARABITONV 
....  NIA    SEIANI  SEBOQQV  • 

REMI  FILIA  • 
....  ODRVTA  GISACI  CIVIS  SVES 

''H  y  a  Ifl  un  singulier  melange  de  noms  propres  et  de 

^oto  gaulois  et  latins,  et  il  est  impossible  d'en  tirer  aucun 

^^n«  continu." — Pictet,  Essai,  p.  49.     He  conjectures  that 

^HMdon  is  an  ace.  sg.,  meaning  a  road,  and  compares  the 

<i.f«iwfl/,  Skr.  rantuy  from  ram-tu=W.  crych,    Crispos  is  the 

^Di.    Axiacbiti  is  the  verb :  eu  (leg.  eU  ?)  seems  the  dat.  sg. 

^{  a  pronoun  and=:Lat.  eo  :   Caraditonu  and  SeboBOu  are  also 

iatiyes  sg. 

'  Becker,  in  Eohn  a.  Schleicher's  Beitrage,  iii.  167. 
^it  of  Find  maee  Cumail  Macpherson  has  manufactured  his  Fingal, 
"Fngment  de  tahle  en  bronze  existant  au  Mus^e  d'Evreux,  et  provenant  de 
foQillei  ftites  au  lieu  dit  Vitil  £preux,** — Dictionnaire  Arch.,  Inscr.  gauloises, 

*H8. 
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22.  Inscription  of  BavaL^ 


VRITYES 


ClUGOS 


Tliat  18  :  un'fu,  {rriiu  P)  Emiifjos.    **  Excingoa  made  (this)/' 

Here,  if  we  read  un'tu,  we  have  a  formation  from  ^/ur, 
to  make,  supra,  No-  6.  If  we  read  vritu,  we  have  a  forma- 
tion from  ^rer  (whence  also  It,  ferfiim).  In  either  case,  the 
formation  resemblea  caniitn,  No.  1.  Es-ciago^^  is  a  compound  of 
the  prepositional  prefix  rj?  and  cingm  (valiant) >  also  in  AU- 
cinf/m,  and  cognate  with  CingeiuB^  Cingeiorix^  Ver-cingetorix. 

23.  Jmcripiion  of  N^ris-ies- Bains  (Aliier)^ 

BRATRONOS 
NANTONICN 
EPABATEXTO 
RIG  I  .  LEVCVLLO 
SYIOREBE  .  LOCI 
TOK, 

That  18 :  Brafronos Ifanfomculos)  EpaOab^xtorigi Letwulk 
iorebe  iocito-k,*  ^'Bratronos,  son  of  Nantonios,  ma 
(ttiia)  acceptably  (?)  for  Epassatectorix  LeiicuUoa 

Brafmuos  is  a  noun  derived  from  hrdter^hhU  f rater ^ 
pfitronuH  from  pafm\  Nantonicn  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Nantouienofi,  a  patronymic  like  DruiicnoH  and  others  col- 
lected, supra,  No,  I,  meaning  'son  of  Nantonios.*  This 
name  occurs,  in  its  Latinised  form  JN'antomus,  on  an  inscrip- 
tion now  in  the  museum  at  York  (Mairibus  M.  Nantmiim  ' 

^  On  a  patfih,  **  on  aaaiette  k  borda  ivaset^  de  19  centimdtres  de  diara^tre,"  ^ 
H.  Mownt*  Comptet-'rendus  d*  I' Aeade'tme  des  imeriptiottt  ti  beUes-lettm,  Deccmbrev  4| 
18«0,  Iteruf  VeUique,  v.  119,  120. 

*  Al&o  in  the  conipoundfi  Extingo'laii*,  Exdngo-maguM^  Mowat,  JSxplicatitMtma 
etc,,  p.  9. 

'  Mevue  Areheuhtjique^  F^rrioT  et  Mans.  1878.  Revue  Ctltique^  r.  116,  0^^ 
a  square  bltwik  of  faluareotis  stone*  now  in  the  museum  of  Cluny, 

*  'Ilio  liist  letter  *  onndsti}  (?ti  uci  jambagis  auqtiel  B^appuie  un  trait  oMiqao,  4 
la  maiu^re  da  bras  lupinaur  d'  on  K. 
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\us)   r.  «.  /.  »a.),   and    is    a    derivative   from   nanto- 
'ralley.'    Epass-atexio-rigi  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  a  compound  of 
nx  (rex),  like  (Marti)  Albio-rigi,^  (Marti)  Catu-rigi?  (Apol- 
lini)  Toxdio-rigi?    The  other  elements  are,  first,  epa%%  cognate 
with  the  Greek  stem  hnrah  in  linra^  (cavalry),  and  the  Gaulish 
^redieaa  ('bonos  equorum  domitores'),  Epona  (*mulionum 
dea'),  Epamaigmy  Epaticcm;    It.  ech,  W.  ep  in  ebawl;  and, 
secondly,  aiexio-,  from  atecto  (supra,  No.  16),  itself  a  compound 
of  the  preposition  a  and  tecto-,  a  participle  formation  from  the 
root  teg.  "  Aiextorix  pourrait  done  avoir  la  signification  de 
'chef  protecteur,'  et  subs^quemment  Epadatextorix  celle  de 
i^gneur  protecteur,  dieu  tutelaire  dee  cheraux  ou  de  la  cava- 
krie," 
The  fourth,    fifth,   and   sixth    words    M.    Mowat    reads 
•  LemiUo  suiorebe,  lociioi ;  he  takes  Leucullo  to  be  a  dat.  sg.  of 
Itucullos,  a  diminutive  like  CintitlluSy  Marcellm :  he  supposes 
f       that  m  is  the  common  laudatory  prefix,  and  he  conjectures 
^iat  '  suiorebe  lociioi  *  may  mean  something  like   **  libenter 
^x  veto  posuit."     But,  first,  Leuctdlos  is  an  o-stem,  and  the 
Palish  dat.  sg.  of  o-stems  ends  in  Q,  not  in  o ;  secondly,  in 
^eoceltic,  and  therefore,  probably,  in  Gaulish,  the  prefix  su 
f W.  hy)  is  found  with  nouns  and  adjectives,  but  never  with 
"^^bfi ;  andy  thirdly,  the  last  letter  of  the  sixth  word  is  A,  not  t. 
^^'iHculloma  doubtless  means,  and  is  cognate  with,  Lat.  Ittcu- 
^^<««.    The  Latin  name  LticulluSy  apparently,  M.  Mowat 
"blinks,  borrowed  from   Cisalpine   Gaul,  like  Oalba,  Livius, 
^Umu$,  and  Vergilius — is  also  cognate.     So  is  AovKerid,  as 
"klie  Emperor  Julian*  calls  the  bright  city  of  the  Ilapiaiou 
^on-celtic  cognates  will  be  found  in  Curtius,  G,E,  No.  88. 
^OT  the  suffix  'Oso  from  omo  cf.  Tolosa,  and  Lat.  Marcellosm. 
Ihe  verb  iorebe  is  certainly  cognate  with  euopou,  ieuru  which 

^  Itevne  dee  Society  saTantes,  6«  s^rie,  torn.  i.  (1875),  p.  166. 
'  Oidli,  No.  1980.    I  have  not  yerified  this  or  the  last  reference. 

*  dnmbach,  No.  1529. 

*  Mmpoam  (ed.  Tenbner,  1875),  p.  438.     The  spelling  Lutetia  is  due  to 
I        Jflwlconfarion  of  e  and  t.     **0u  pent  croire,*'  says  M.  Mowat,  **que  cette 

p«on»tioTi  [Lueetia]  a  pour  origine  la  couleur  claire  du  calcaire  employ^  dans 
*  woitniction  dn  chef-lieu  des  Parisii,  ou  Texploitation  des  carri^res  renomm^cs, 
^^Ire  dont  il  6tait  entour^ :  comparez  Ic  nom  de  ville  Alba^  trds-Mquent,  et 
**«i^  JWfMw  (pour  Hubriea  "  la  rouge  "). 
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occurs  on  so  many  other  inscriptions.  As  to  heUokf  I  co" 
jecture  it  to  be  a  formula  imalogous  to  hrdiH-ck,  and  to  consist,  ^ 
of  tho  ablative  sing,  of  iociton — which,  with  regylar  loss 
p^  is^Lat*  piacUitm^^  and  cognate  also  with  TrXaf  and  flncK  - — . 
and  a  -k  which  I  take  to  be  a  postposition  ^Lat.  ee 
eC'fero^ee-fafm^  ec  Be prothhto),  Gr.  €k  and  which,  in  neocel  t 
ia  found  in  the  prep,  ech-tar,  W.  eUh}\=.Om.  eh^imd  (ext 
For  other  postpositions  see  supra  No.  7* 


24.  Inscription  of  Beaumont  (near  Vaison). 


IVBROxN 
SVMELI 

VOliETO 
YUiIVS  . 


F  , 


"  An  iithron  Sumelis  son  of  Voretoviros  made/* 


A  mixed  inscription^  all  the  words,  save  the  Gaulish  ; 
eative,  being  Latin  or  Latinised. 

The  translation  is  due  to  Rhys*  Here  Sumeli  (for  Sumelis  f) 
is  the  nom.  sg.  of  an  i-stera  compounded  (like  Su -melon im, 
Sleiner,  2875)  of  the  prefix  su,  and  a  cognate  of  the  name 
3IeiPS^itt8  (Quicherat,  Me/fJnges,  368),  Ir.  mHis  (sweet),  W, 
nieh/fij  Gr.  /icXt,  Lat,  nn'l,  Goth*  niiliih.  It  seems  to  occur 
(again  without  the  final  a)  in  the  Pyrenaean  inscription 
(Kiihn's  Beitr.  iii*  188),  J)co  Baicortjn  Andosm  Piando\y[ 
Somili  j\ecit)  t?.  s*  L  m,  Voreioririm  is  a  liatinised  patronymic 
like  those  explained  supra.  No,  G.  The  father's  name, 
Voreionroa,  would  be  in  Welsh  fjwaredwr  'succoorer/  O.W, 
gitordui\  from  guo  (  =  GauL  ro  in  roberg{etm>i)^  roredos,  Gliick, 
K.N.  89),  and  the  root  ret,  whence  the  Ir.  verb  foirithim 
(I  succour),  and  the  Old- Welsh  an-gnorit,  an-guoratit.  luhron 
may  posaibly  be  cognate  with  Lat.  iiibm\  and  mean  a  lamp  or 
candelabrum, 

*  For  Guulisb  ci=Lat.  a,  cf.  mori  (sefi)|  L&t.  m&n  and  hroga§.,  Lat.  mmy^ 
Goth.  mark. 

*  ♦*  Autre  fmgiu^nt  dti  cippe  ph  pierre  de  Beftumout/'  A,  Delore,  bild.  do 
TE'cole  des  Chorfces,  1847-lb48,  2'»«  sem,  1. 1\\  p.  326,  Ko.  viiL  Becker,  KuIid'j 
lldtr,  iii.  167. 
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I^ictet  regards  Sumeli  and  Voreto  (rectius  Sumele  Voretu) 
*^  dati?e8,  and  considers  that  the  inscription  commemorates 
'h^  making  of  a  vase  by  Virius  for  Samelis  Voretos,  an  un- 
^^^own  Gaulish  god. 

25.  Inscription  of  Bourge%} 

BVSCILLASOSIOLEGASITIXALIXIEMAGALV 

That  is  :  Bmcilla  Sonio  legasit  in  Alixie  Magalu. 

"  Buscilla  Sosia  placed  (this)  in  Alisia  to  Magalos.*' 

Here  Bmcilla  is  a  diminutive  like  Ex-cingilla,  Oahrillay 
VMUa,  and  many  others,  from  a  root  the  same  as  that  of 
^Ifmcus.  SoniOf  nom.  sg.  of  a  fem.  m-stem,  the  second 
luune  of  Buscilla,  seems  borrowed  from  the  Boman  Sosia. 
I^a*itf  like  loga-n  supra  No.  1,  comes  from  the  root  leg^  log, 
Alkie  (x  here,  as  often,  replacing  «)  is  the  abl.  sg.  of  the  fem. 
M-8tem  Alisio,  and  Magalu  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  the  masc.  o-stem 
M<igalo8,  here  the  name  of  a  deity,  is  in  Livy  (xxi.  9) 
tbat  of  a  king  of  the  Boii. 

26.  Inscriptions  on   three    Galloroman   altars  found  in 
Notre-Dame.^ 

These  altars  are  now  in  the  Mus^e  des  Thermos  et  de  I'hotel 
^  Gluny.     The  first,  like  each  of  the  others,  has  four  sides : 

*r*       1  2  3  4 

TIB-CAESARE-  EVRISES  SENANI   VSEILOM 

AYGIOVIOPTVMO 
^^AX8VM0(8)V(MMO) 
JfAYlAEPARlSlACI 
^BUCB-  P08IERV 
N(T) 

That  is:  Tiberio  Caesare  Augusto  lovi  Optumo  Maxsumo 
8ummo  Nautae  Parisiaci  publice  posierunt  .... 
eurises  senani  useilom  (leg.  usellom?). 

**  Tiacee  a  U  pointe  but  le  col  d'un  vase  de  terre  noire  k  large  ourerture  que 

**  *%.  p«raU  remonter  au  IV  si^cle  de  notre  ere.** — Revue  areheologique^  vi. 

"^  n.  p.  1849-50,  p.  664-656,  with  facsimile.    Found  in  1848.    In  possession 

a  Ti        .*^  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Cher-departments. 

Dawn  in  Desjardins*  Oeographie  hiaiorique  et  administrative  de  la  Gaule 

'^  Trtni.  188IW.  II 
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Tins  18,  as  Cuno  has  seeD,  a  bilingual  inscription,  the 
Gaulish  words,  eurises  sefiftni  umlom^  being  a  free  reodering 
of  *nautae  Parisiaci  posierunt.'  The  word  now  illegible  on 
the  second  aide  of  the  altar  was  probably  the  Gaulish 
expression  corresponding  with  'publice*  Enr-i'Ses  seems  to 
be  a  verb  in  the  third  pL  pret,  act,  corresponding  with 
Latin  forms  like  dtzere  frora  dte-neRe.  The  nora.  is  setuml^ 
nom.  pi.  of  neimiWE  {an  ancient),  a  derivative  from  seno-s, 
(old,  in  Seno-gtmto,  Muratori,  p»  1*282,  No.  5),  cognate  with 
If.  sen,  W.  het^t  Lat.  sen-e^t.  Only  four  letters  of  the  next 
word  namely  V,  I,  L,  and  O,  are  now  legible.  When  Mautour 
made  his  copy,  he  read  (say  MM.  Mowat  and  Desjardins) 
TSEILOM.  This  should  probably  be  melhm^  from  *vejtelhm, 
a  gen.  pL  (like  biivatiom,  supra)  of  the  noun  ^rexeiion-r^'Lui^ 
rejriihtmf  and  cognate  with  rehnn  from  rejrimrt.  Senatti  UHt^Uotrs 
must  mean  (as  Pictet  says)  'anciens  des  voiles/  a  coi^wration 
of  the  marioers  of  the  Seine. 

On  the  second  altar  are  : 


4 


12  3  4  ^ ^ 

lOVIS  YOLCAXVS  ESVS  TAItVOS  -  TRI  •  GAHlKVB 

Under  1  is  a  figure  of  a  sceptred  Jupiter  standing;  under 
2  is  a  Vulcan  with  a  cape^  a  hammer  in  the  right  handi 
tongs  in  the  left ;  under  3  a  male  figure  with  a  lifted  axe 
hewing  branches  off  a  tree;  under  4  a  bull,  with,  apparently, 
three  forelegs  and  with  three  birds  (cranes)  on  his  back. 
In  these  birds  Siegfried  (Kuhn^s  Beitr.  i.  473)  suspected  a 
reference  to  the  Vedic  Vishnu  with  tlie  three  strides,  garani 
in  Welsh  meaning  *  crane  '  as  well  as  *  leg/ 

Here  Ems  is  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  war- god.  An  r/-atem^ 
as  we  see  from  the  compound  Em-nertos*  The  e  is  long,  u 
we  see  from  Lucan's  HesuH, 

Here,  too,  tarros  (Ir.  iarhh,  W.  iarw)  is  ^  Lat,  tauruSf 
Gr.  ravpo^,  from  -rapFo^,  Hence  the  dimin.  Tarvillus, 
Steiner,  No*  1484.      Here,  also,  tn  garanm  means  **  three 

Utimaine,  Paris,  1885,  t.  lii.  pp.  261-268;   Jiulfetiu  tpigr,  1881,  p.  49,      On  tfaft 
tkird  face  of  the  first  altar  r>esjordin§  ha*  E\'RESES.  but  Mowat  (JSi  ~     " 
ipij^ruphiqmt  1SS3)  give*  EVKISES,  which  is  Likelier  to  be  right. 
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cranes,"  tri  (Ir.  tri)  being  the  masc.  numeral,  an^d  garanua 
(from  *garanou8f   *garanoce8  ?)    being  the  nom.   pi.    of  an 
«-8tem. 
On  the  third  altar  are : 

^12  3  4 

CiSTOR  (POLLVX)  CERNVNNOS  SMERT(ULITAN)OS 

Here  Cemunnos  is  over  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
beard,  long  ears  and  staghorns,  from  which  hang  rings.  It 
i«  cognate  with  the  Galatian  tcappov,  Ir.  corn,  Lat.  cornu. 
Compare  for  the  ending  Adiatunnus  (Caesar),  and  the  fem.  Ve- 
mna,  Vibunna.  Stnertulitanos  (M.  Mowat  reads  SMERT  . .  . 
but  the  final  -os  must  have  been  recently  legible)  is  over 
a  male  figure  smiting  a  snake  with  a  club.  It  is  no 
doubt  cognate  with  Ro-smerta,  whose  name  occurs  in  fifteen 
lapidary  texts,  Smertorix,  and  Smertullus,  The  gen.  sg.  Smer- 
tuHtani  occurs  as  a  man's  name  in  Brambach,  No.  891. 


27.  Inscription  on  a  Golden  Ring, 

ADIA|NTVN  I  NEXI  |  EXVE  |  RTIN  |  INAP  |  PISET  |  V 

That  is  :  Adiantnnneni  Exvertini  Nappisetu,  "  Nappi- 
setu  (gave  this)  to  Adiantunnena  (daughter)  of 
Exvertinios." 

The  ring  is  octagonal,  belongs  to  the  Roman  epoch,  was 
fcund  "dit-on,  dans  un  de  nos  departements  de  TEst,"  and 
M  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
^  Lettres. 

Here  Adiantunnena  is  connected  with  the  Gaulish  names 
^diantunnos,  Adianto,  Gliick  KN.  6,  150,  W.  adxi-iant  (long- 
ing), Ir.  H  (zelus),  Skr.  yatna,  Ex-rer-tinios  (compounded 
^ith  the  two  prepositions  ex  and  ver^-xmep)  is  radically 
connected  with  Gr.  adkvos,  adipeo^;,  SBiveXo^.  Nappi-  is  an 
••stem  compounded  with  8etu.  For  the  pp,  cf.  the  Gaulish 
names  Drappea,  Luppo,  Peppo,  Tapponia.  The  -setu  is  prob- 
«Wy  nom.  sg.  of  a  stem  in  w,  whence  Setmius,  De  Wal, 
Myth.  Septan.  No.  314. 
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Bi 


IS 


28.  Inscription  of  PoUiersJ 

BISDONTAVEIONANALAmSBlSDONTAVRION 

DEANALABISBISDONTAVEIOSDATALAGES 

VIMDA^nMAVIMSPATEllNAMASTA 

MAGIARSSEC^TATEIVSTINAQVEM 

rEPEBlTSARRA 

;    Dontaurhn  annla  *  bis,  bis,    Dontaiman  deanala 
bis,  bis.  Dofifaanm  dataimji's.     Vim  dnnima,     Ym 
Bpnternam^  asto;     Magi  ars  secuta  [est]  t€,  J^ 
quem  (leg,  quaiii)  peperit  Sarra. 

Another  mixed  inscription,  in  corrupt  Roman  character 
of  the  5th  or  6th  century  after  Christ.  The  Celtic  worj 
possibly  meim :  ''Breathe  on  Doutaurtos:  breathe  aw^ 
Doutaurios.  Thou  shouldat  convict  the  Dontaurii.  Embolds 
force.''  ■ 

Dou'iaurion  (ace.  pi.  DoniminoH)  Siegfried  supposed  to  be^ 
name  of  a  demon  meaning  '  Embryo-destroyer/  and  connectc 
don-  with  Skr.  dkdnd  *  grain/  and  iaitrw  with  the  Aryan  roc 
Mr,  fur  *  to  wound/  *  to  destroy/  Atmia  Thlow),  de-anaia  (blo^ 
away  !j  are  verbs  cognate  with  Ir.  amll,  W.  mm^//*  breath,'  ^ar^ 
Compare  Ev,  1.  33,  9,  translated  by  Muir:  **Thou  Indr^ 
with  the  believers,  didst  blow  againat  the  unbelievers;  wit'i 
the  priests  thou  didst  blow  away  the  Dusyu/'  Datalag^ 
fieems  2nd  sg.  conj,  of  a  verb  derived  from  dafah=Oy^ 
dali  (gl,  forum),  daialen  (causae,  judicia),  Ir.  ddf.  Bdnimau- 
imporiitive  connected  with  Ir.  ddna  *  bold,'  ddnafu  'audacia^i 
*  Justina*  is  tlio  virgin  of  Antiocht^  whom,  according  to  tt 
well-known   legend,  the    '  magus '    Cyprian  endeavoured    ' 

'  Traced  nn  a  plnte  of  siher,  prolwbly  an  mtitilet.  Facsimile  opposite  p.  \1(^ 
Kuhn  M.  vKchkieher's  Hintrage,  iii.  Tentatively  traDaUteil  by  Sie]crfnt*d  in  a  postK 
Tnous  paraplili't  On  tht  Gauii»h  Itfitrription  of  Fniimut  Dublin,  1863.  P"** 
d'ArboiB  cfe  Jubuinvilli'H  t^xplanation  (Revue  Celtiqun,  i.  490)  of  dontat*^-* 
(which  he  r^adi*  ff<y*ifattrimt)  m  ==  Kttfra6pftoy  is  not  eouvinping'.  Norcsn  I  bel3<tf 
in  hi*  ce  amtiah(«  =  Kvil  ApaXa0%t,  ctffnlaQfg^KartikKayfst  and  »  —  »[eii*cH], 

'  Lrfvw  Lsiliu  foT  patfntam.  So  tbf*  Ir.  toau^words  tctpttr  (pepper)  and  «j»nU 
(cattle)  point  to  I  ow-l^tin  s-ptptr,  i-praed^f, 

^  Tne  mtikcr  of  t^«  spell  either  suppostfd  Sarra  to  be  Justiot's  inoihfir,  ^ 
^nfouaded  Autioch  with  Tyre  (  =  Sarra), 
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aflame  with  last.      The  words  seem   a  spell  against  male 
^potency  rather  than  female  sterility. 
To  these  inscriptions  may  fitly  be  added  some 

Gaulish  Coin-Legends^ 
From  the  Dictionnaire  Archiologique  de  la  Oaule. 

i\BVDOS.     Nos.  144,  1546  (Bitoriges). 
ATEVLA.    J2.  VLATOS.    No.  196. 
ATISIOS     REMOS.     No.  108  (Eemi). 
BVCIOS.     No.  163. 
CALIACIIIS.    No.  168  (Canmtes). 
COIOS    iJ.  ORCITIRIX.    No.  76  (Aedui). 
COMMIOS.     No.  89  (Atrebates). 
DIARILOS.     No.  184. 
DIASVLOS.     No  149  (Aedui). 

d.  DiahUntret^  Gliick,  E.N.  93.     Here  dia  seems  sGr.  id. 

DVBNOREIX.     Nx).  66  (Aedui). 
DVRNACOS.    No.  167. 

Ir.  thmaeh, 
ECCAIOS.    No.  86  (Eemi). 

EAKECOOYIZ.    i?.  TASGITIIOS.    No.  78  (Carnutes). 
EPENOS.    -B.  enHNOC(Bemi). 
LVXTIIRIOS.     No.  71  (Cadurci). 

Here  as  in  PIXTILOS  infra,  the  X  seems  the  Greek  x»  and  to 

represent  the  guttural  spirant  produced  from  0  by  a  subsequent 

U    If  so,  cf.  Ir.  luehtaire, 
MAGVRIX.     No.  229. 
PICTILOS.     No.  182  (Arvemi).     PIXTILOS-    No.  228  (Aulerci). 

RATVMACOS.    No.  46. 

SEQVANOiOTVOS  (Sequani). 

Seems  a  compound :  seguano-iotvotf  Rer.  Celt.  ii.  276,  n. 

SIMISSOS  •  PVPLICOS  •  LIXOVIO.      -B.    CISIAMBOS  * 
CATTOS  •  VERCOBRETO.    No.  78. 

Here  (as  M.  Mowat  saw,  Hevue  Celtique,  t.  pp.  122,  123)  Lixovio  and 
Vereobr0td  are  two  nominatives  in  the  dual,  the  former  corresponding 
with  Simitsos  and  Fuplieosy  the  latter  with  Ciaiambos  and  Catton. 
Zixopio  is  probably  cognate  with  the  tribe-name  Lexovii ;  but  the 
meaning  is  obscure.  Vercobr«to9,  from  vergobretot^  with  the 
hardening  (common  in  Irish)  of  g  after  r,  means  'judicium  esse- 
quens ;'  cf.  O.W.  guerg  (gl.  efficax)  and  Ir.  breth  (judicium). 

SVTICOS.      -B.   VELIOCA0I.     No.  46  (VeUocasses). 
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TOGIRIX.     No.  176  {SeqiWDi). 

T  V  RON  OS .      i?.  C  A  N  TO  R I X  (Turonei). 

TVRONOS,    -ff.  TRICCOS. 

VAN  DH  LOS.     No.  157  (CuniQtea). 

VENEXTOS,    No.  H4  (Pamii). 

To   tUese  may   b*   added    ARTOS*   ^^v-  ^''-    i-    293.  riENNO- 
OYl  N  AOC  {P<fi^*otind>^»),  ibid.  297.     BE  LI  NOSi  •*'^.  Ji*  96. 

LIXOVIATIS.    ^hni,    100.      BOIKOS,   CICUTANOS. 
PEN  NILE.  iii«f.  iii*  249, 


Endlicher's  Glossary. 

De  nominibm  guUich. 

Lugduno,  dcsiderato  monte,  dunum  enim  raontem, 
Arcmoriei,  aiitemarini ;  quia  are  ante. 
Arevernus,  ante  obsta. 
Roth,  violentera,  Dan,  et  in  gallico  et  in  bebreo,  iudiciuck:^] 
ideo  hrodanua,  index  uioltintus* 
Brio,  ponte. 

Ambe,  rino»     Int^rambea,  inter  riuos. 
Lautro  (for  lautru?),  balneo. 
Nan  to,  ualle.     Trinanto,  trea  nalles, 
Anam  [leg,  Anan,  Anian  ?]  paludem, 
Caio,  breiolo  siue  bigardio, 
Onno,  flumen* 
Kate  [leg.  Gnate]  fill, 
Carabiare^  rem  pro  re  dare. 
Avallo,  ponia. 
Doro,  oBteo, 

Renne,  arborera  grandem, 
Treicle,  pede,^ 

Ogiiam  Insckiptioks. 

Of  these  inacHptiona  tbe  older  have  hitherto  been  font 
only  in  South  Wales,  North  Wales  (only  one),  Devon  (on.    ^- 
two),  Cornwall  (only  one),  and  Ireland,  "  in  the  counts 

*  Cltalogiifl  Codd.  MSS.  BibL  Pakt.  Yindob.  pan  i.  Yindobonae,  1836»  p,  I  ^^^ 
The  MS.  containing  thii  glossary  \a  of  the  ninth  fentur)'.  Printed  and  ooitf^^ 
niented  upon,  in  Kiihn  und  bchlcichcrs  Btitrage,  vi.  227. 
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cliiefly  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry."  ^      Many  of  the 

Irish  Oghams  have  been  wrongly  read :  about  a  third  of 

Mr.  Brash's  readings  are  inaccurate,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys, 

from  whom  we  may  expect  a  critical  edition  of  all  the  old 

inscriptions  in  the  British  islands. 

The  Ogham  characters  with  their  equivalents  in  Roman 
letters : 
hdtcq  aouei 

n  III  III!  mil  '  "  '"  ""  "'"  /  //  ///  ////  /////  '  11  HI  "11  ""■ 

blrsn  mgngBtr 

The  spirants  ch  and  th  are  represented  respectively  by  cc 
and  U,  This  points  to  Britain  as  the  domicile  of  origin  of 
the  Ogmic  writing.  For  in  Britain  (not  in  Ireland)  the 
sound-group  cc  became  ch  and  tt  became  th.  And  p  is 
inade  by  a  cross  placed  on,  or  to  the  right  of,  the  stem-line. 
I^t  us  begin  with  four  British  bilinguals. 

The  Bilingual  of  Trallong  (near  Brecon). 
(Hiibner,  Imcr.  Christ.  Brit.  No.  48.) 

CimOCENNI   FiLlUS   CUNOCENI    HIC   lACFF. 

Ogham :  Cunacennivi  ilvveto. 
"  The  grave  of  the  son  of  Cunocennos." 

Here  ilvveto  seems  =  Ir.  ilad^  ulad,  protoceltic  alveto,  cognate 
^ith  Lat  alceus.  The  -ri  of  the  other  word  is  doubtful. 
^'itcf.  the  second  word  of  the  Tregoney  inscription :  Nonnita, 
^^ti,  Ricati,  treafili  Ercilini. 

The  Bilingual  of  Cilgerran  (Pembrokeshire). 
(Hiibner,  No.  108.) 

TrENEGUSSI   FILI   MaCUTRENI   HIC  lAcn. 

Ogham :  Trenagmu  maqi  maqi  Treni. 
"  (The  stone)  of  Trenogustus,  son  of  (the)  son  of  Trenos." 

*  ^^K  CtUie  Britain^  p.  2i8.  "  The  Oghams  of  Scotland  need  not  be  dis- 
^^'^  18  ihej  seem  to  be  of  later  introdaction,  showing  traces  of  the  influence  of 
■•"''•cript  writing  on  parchment.*' — Ibid.  247,  248.  They  are  found  in  the 
^^^i^  of  Fife,  Aberdeen  and  Sutherland,  also  in  the  Shetland  Isles.    The  only 
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Here  Tt'cnagum  for  TrenagnHm  seems  gen.  sg,  of  an  «-stett 
the  final  b  being  dropt.  Soon  the  Bridell  stone  (Hiibner,  N< 
107)  Nettasagru  tnaqi  mttcoi  Bred,  Maqi  is  gen,  eg.  c 
maqoSf  whence  Jr.  maec  and  0,W*  map  have  descended.  ] 
occurs,  spelt  macci,  on  the  Inclia guile  inscription  :  L 
Lagnaedon  macci  Jlet/ftek,  It  ie  cognate,  according  to  Gliic 
(R^nos,  Moinos  und  Mogonti&con,  1865,  p.  27)  with  W,  maa 
now  magu  (nutrire),  Grr.  fiafcap,  fiwcpo^^  fi^l'c^^j  Litb»  mak 
(possum),  macis  (potestas),  maatus  (potena). 

The  Biiinguai  of  St  DogmaeVs  (near  Cardigan). 
(Hiibner,  No,  106,) 

Sao  RAN  I    FlLl    CUNOTAML 

Ogham  :  Sogramni  maqi  CuaaiamL 
**  (The  stone)  of  Sagramnoa  son  of  Cunotamos,** 
Here   Sagrmnniy  cognate   with   (Neiia)  mgru   snpra  an 
SfTgaretfofs  infra,  seems  to  be  a  middle  participle  {Gr.  -pLevo- 
LaL  'mini),  and  Cunaiami  (W,  Comiaf)  to  be  a  superlative 
the  adj.  cuuo-a. 

The  BUlngual  of  Far f hi  (Devonshire). 

(Hubner,  No  24,) 

(fl)  FANOXI    MAQVIRINL       (b)  SAGRAMXI  (P) 

Ogham  :  Sruqquci  maqi  QicL 

Rhys  conjectures  that  the  svaqq-  here  is^ W.  chwap  'quick 

Let  ua  now  give  fifteen  of  the  numerous  Irish   Oj 
inscriptions. 

The  Inscription  of  Whitejield  {co.  Kerry). 
(Ferguson.) 
{Du)nocali  maqi  maqi  Ee  ,  ^  .  maqi  mucoi  Uddami. 
**  (The  stone)  of  Dunocatos,  son  of  the  son  of  Ke  .  •  .  »  «< 
of  Udamos.'^  ■ 

Compare  the  Latin  part  of  the  bilingual  near  Crickhowe 
TurpiUi  ic  tacii  puveri  Triluni  Dunocaii. 

Ibiurtworthy  iioUictioa  of  Irish  Ogbanu  jet  publtabed  ii  tbe  Ftvieirufug  nf  Prt 
from  PAatoifraph*  »/  CoMtt  of  Offhf4m  InseriptwiH,  by  Sir  SamQcl  Fergnai 
DubUa,  188L 
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The  Inscription  of  Ballycrocane  (co.  Cork). 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  164.) 

maqi  Decceddas  avi  Toraniaa. 

"  The  stone  of  the  son  of  Deces  grandson  of  Toranis.*' 

The  gen.  Decceddas  occurs,  spelt  Decedda,  in  the  inscription 
of  Minard,  co.  Kerry  :  Maqqi  Decedda  is  on  one  of  the  seven 
Ballintaggart  inscriptions  :  Maqi  Decceda  Olasiconas  =  Ir. 
Glmhony  gen.  of  Olaschu;  and  on  one  of  the  stones  at  Killeen 
Cormac,  Maqi  Ddeceda  maqi  Marin. 

The  Second  Inscription  of  Monataggart  (co.  Cork). 
(Ferguson,  pi.  iii.  fig.  2.) 

Dalagni  maqiDali, 

"  (The  stone)  of  Dalagnos  son  of  Dales." 

The  Third  Inscription  of  Monataggart. 
(Ferguson,  pi.  iii.  fig.  3.) 

Broenioonas  poinetat  Trenalugos. 
(The  stone)  of  Broinio,  the  penitent  (son)  of  Trenolugus." 

The  Ogham  character  allows  one  to  read  the  first  word 
^roenienas.  It  is,  in  any  case,  the  gen.  sg.  of  a  stem  in  n, 
^  poinetat  we  have,  I  think,  the  abbreviated  gen.  sg.  of  an 
*^-8tein,  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poenitens.  The  poi  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  pret.  sg.  3  of  the  verb 
substantive  and  to  occur  in  another  inscription :  Corpi  poi 
^miLabradi,  cited  by  Bishop  Graves,  Progs.  R.I. A.  i.  292. 
^ut  Rh5'8  has  seen  this  monument,  and  reads  it  Corb*^  rnaqi 

The  Second  Inscription  of  Ballyhank  (co.  Cork). 
(Ferguson,  pi.  v.  fig.  1.) 

Corbagni, 

"  (The  stone)  of  Corbagnos." 

Thia  name  would  be  *Corbdn  or  *Corpdn  in  Irish. 
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The  ImcripUon  of  Emlagh  East  (near  DiDgle). 

Brtffieeos  mnqqi  CaliacL 

**  (The  stone)  of  Bniscu8,  son  of  Caliacos." 

The  naoie  BruM^U'S^  ^en,  Bruscos,  is  latinised  Brosetts  in  Arm. 
9^  2,  gen,  Britsci\  ace.  Brmcum,  ibid.  1 1*  1.  With  Caliaci  (gen. 
sg  of  Caitdcm)  cf.  the  Gaulish  coin-legend  Caliaci  lis,  supra. 


The  Imeription  of  BaUiiiranmg  (Dingle  Peninsula). 
CcicaminL 


I 


The  ee  -—  ch  is,  aa  Rhj-s  suggests,  due  to  the  vocaliQ 
desinence  of  the  gaveruing  word,  raettning  *  stone  *  or^ 
*  body/  here,  as  elsewhere,  omitted. 


I 


The  Insaipiion  of  Ardmore  (co.  Waterford). 
(Rh^s,  Brash,  247,) 

Lugudeccas  maqi  (mu)coi  Neimegamoum  Doiati  MgaisgohL 

Here,  Lugitfkccas  is  certainly  the  gen.  sg.  of  a  e-ste^K 
and==0,lr.  Luigifecht  gen,  %g.  of  LugauL  In  Net-a-  we  hifc^ 
a  stem  in  t  (=In  nia  champion)  and  a  connective  vowel^  a.ia 
'Hcgamonas  {also  in  the  next  inscription)  is  the  gen,  sg,  d 
a  stem  in  mon,  from  the  root  mgh^  supra  p.  147. 


I 


The  Imenpiion  of  Isiaml,  Stmdbalhj  (co.  "VVaterford). 
(Rhys,  Brash,  253.) 

Cunanettm  m  (^^f)  mucoi  NeHasegamonas, 

Here,  Cunanettm  is  the  gen.  sg,  either  of  a  stem  in  t  {nlB 
Ir.  nla  *  champion,'  gen.  uiath),  or  of  a  masc.  stem  in  d,  Ilk' 
paneida^  Xwirora^  and  Yedic  panihu.  For  Gaulish  masc 
stems  see  infra. 

The  LtsmpiioH  of  Ki^hrgifrh 
(Progs.  R.I.  Academy,  January^  1885^  p.  279.) 

Oaieotos, 

gen.  sg.  of  a  stem  in  L     Cognate  with  Ir.  gai,  Gaul.  TaXaTiy?, 
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The  Inscription  of  Ballyiciheen  (co.  Kerry). 
/Bihop  Graves,  Progs.  R.I.  Academy,  Jan.  1885,  p.  281.) 

Togitacc  maqi  Sagaretlos, 

Here  Togitacc  should  certainly  be  Togitacd,   gen.  eg.  of 

*Togitaco8f  which  in  Old-Irish  would  be  *Jbigthach,  or  (with 

ft>rward- working  assimilation)   *Toigthech.      Bishop  Graves 

identifies  Togitacc  with  Totctheach,  a  name  occurring  in  the 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  808.     But  this  would  be, 

in  primeval  Irish,  Toccitecos  (cf.  Gaul.  Toccinus),  or  Tonciteco-s. 

I  connect  our  *Togi'tacos  with  the  numerous  Gaulish  names 

beginning  with  togi-,  collected  by  Gliick  in  his  Keltische 

Namen,  p.  71,    n.   2 :   Togi-rix,    Togi-sonus,   Togius,  Togia, 

1Z\igimiu8y  Togidia,  Togiacus,  Togiacia,     The  second  element 

o:f  the  name,  taco-Sy  may  be  cognate  with  the  Old- Welsh 

^f^^acity  now  Tegyd,  unless,  indeed,  this  be  borrowed  from  the 

^I-*atm  TadtuB.     As  to  the  gen.  sg.  Saghrettos^  Bishop  Graves 

x^^ively  says,  "  Now  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  scholar 

'^iU  question  the  following  etymological  equivalence  : — 

Sacerdos=Sacerd=(Ir.)  iS^^ar^=Sagaretto8," 

^nd  thinks  that  Sagarettos  is  a  loan-word  "of  a  comparatively 
■*^te  period,  pedantically  disguised  by  a  Greek  termination 
*  •  .  .  the  nominative  ending  "  in  -os.  But,  first,  the  Old- 
Irish  representative  of  sacerdos  is  sacard  or  aacart  (G.  C.  61, 
^9, 226),  gen.  sacaird^  and  the  c  in  this  word  did  not  sink  to 
y  until  after  the  twelfth  century.  The  inscription  must 
tiierefore,  according  to  Bishop  Graves,  have  been  engraved 
^fter  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly, 
'wxsording  to  Bishop  Graves,  a  word  with  a  nominative 
^ding  is  here  "  made  to  do  duty  in  grammatical  regimen  as 
*  genitive/'  which  is  unlikely.  Sagarettos  is  the  gen.  sg.  of 
^  genuine  Irish  stem  in  t.  It  probably  stands  for  *Sagreto8 
(the  second  a  being  a  vowel  fragment),  and  is  cognate 
^^  the  Sagramni  of  the  St.  Dogmael's  bilingual  and  the 
[Netta')%agru  of  the  Bridell  stone.  The  European  root  seems 
^  (whence,  also,  (rdyij,  sagum)  :  the  suffix,  ret. 
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The  Bilintjaal  of  Killeen  Connac  (co.  Kildure). 

{M,  Stokes,  Christian  Iiiscriptions,  vol.  ii.  pi.  i.) 

IVYENE  DRW  IDES. 

Ogtam  :  Omnos  avi  Itacaii&s. 

'*  (The  stone)  of  luYenia  grandson  of  Ivocatis"  (Eochaid). 

This  is  the  reading  preferred  by  Prof.  Jlhy&,  who  has 
examined  the  Btone.  Others  rcud  Uranos  aci  Eracattos, 
With  Ovanos  (Utatim),  Lat.  juvenk  (the  gen.  sg,  of  an 
n-stem)  is  identicaL 

The  Imen'ption  on  Bratidon  Mountain. 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  348.) 

Qnmiiirros. 

*'  (The  stone)  of  a  priest  ('  Crnimther  '^Low  Latin  prehiti 
pre^bi/fer,  W.  premier ^  pryfder). 

The  Imcriptmi  of  BalUntaggarL 
{Rhys,  Lectures,  li.  25,  353.) 

trim  maqa  Maikgnt. 

*'  (The  stone)  of  (the)  three  sons  of  Mailagnoa," 

Maiiagnm  would  be  Mdehm  or  Moeidn  in  Irish, 


The  Liscripiwn  of  Rnotenmore  (now  in  the  British  Mu?eu|B iT 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  187.) 

maqi  Ercim  maqi  VahmnL 
'*  (The  atone)  of  the  son  of  Ercia,  son  of  Valamnoa." 


1 


Following  the  ei ample  of  Pictet  (Nouvel  Eaaai,  etc*, 
pp.  80-8d)  I  will  now  sum  up  the  grammatical  results  de* 
rivable,  first,  from  these  inscriptions  and  legends  ;  secondly, 
from  the  Celtic  words  which  seem  to  have  been  handed  down. 
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in  tbeir  original  forms,  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers/  and, 
^j,  from  the  Glossary,  printed  supra  p.  166. 


Vocalic  Declension. 

Mbbc.   0-stems  :    sg,  nom.  -os :    tarvos,   and   the   proper 

Aames  Abudos,  Andecamulos^  BimmoSy  Bratronos,  Cassitahs, 

Catto9y  Certtunnos,  Cisiambos,  Confextoa,  Cri^os,  Dannotalos, 

^iariloSy  Diasuloa,  Doiros,  JEuenos^  JEscingos,  Iccavos,  Km{n)to8, 

X^gatoSy     Licnaa,     Pictilos,     Puplicos,     Balumacos,     Remos^ 

S^gomdros,     SimissoSy     Suttcos,     Tecos,     Turonos,     VandeloSy 

T^enertoRy     Vlatoa,     Vritacos  :     the    patronymics    in    -cnos  : 

J^ruti-cnos,  Nantoni'Cn{os)y  Oppiani-cnos,  Toudssi-cnos,  Versi" 

C9Z09,  the  river-name  ^Aovo^  (PtoL),  the   plant-name  odocos 

ixi  Marcellas  Burdigalensis.     Gen.  -J :    Ategnati,  Dannotali, 

JDruticniy  Segomari,  Sextiy  the  Ogmic  an,  maqiy  and  the  proper 

"x^ames  Bred,  Cunacennivi,  Cunaiamt,  Dali,  Dolati,  {Du)nocati\ 

^wW,  Sagranmiy  Svaqquci,  Trent,  Uddami,  Valamni,  and  the 

Y*tron3m[iics  Corbagni,  Dala-gni,  Maila-gnu     Dat.  -v :  Alisanu, 

-Anralannacu,    Caraditonu,   Magalu,    Andosau,   SeboOdu,   and 

(if  the    Limone    inscription    be    Gaulish)    Obuldinu    Tinu, 

^oc,  [y'\nate.    Dual  nom.  -6:  vercobreto.    Plural  nom.  -oi,  -I: 

J^(n)notalicn(n,  asoioi  (?),  Senani  and  perhaps  Strabo's  BdpBoi 

^d  Arrian*s   oviprparfot    (gl.    iroBfOKci^  /cvP€^),      Gen.    the 

Ogmic  maqa{m). 

Neuter  o-stems :  sg.  nom,  A^oviLoucov  (Ptolemy) :  /cdpvop 
"^(foKTrirffa  (Hesych.) ;  dat.  lautro  (gl.  balneo) :  acc;.  celicnon, 
^necO'Sedlon,  cantalati,  iubron ;  nemcton  (awijyovTo  Be  etV  top 
i^oMffievov  Apwifierov,  Strab.),  abl.  doro^  Lug-duno,  nanto 
(gl.  valle),  Endl.  Gl.,  and  (with  suffixed  prep.)  locitd-k. 
Rural  nom.  (or  acc.  ?)  tri  nantd  (gl.  tres  valles),  Endl.  Gl. 
°^ll6  (gl.  poma)  ibid.,  and  many  place-names  in  -dca,  e.g. 
CflnoWoca,  Curmiltaca,  Solimariaca,  Tasicaca.  Gen.  useliom  (?) 
▼elorum';  acc.  dvorico,  cantena. 
^fwc.    /O-stems  :     sing.    nom.    AUsioa,    Andocombogios, 

^Qeetions  of  these  words  are  in  Dicfenbacli's  Origines  Europaeae,  Frankfort, 
l^lfiadinde  Bellogoet's  Ethnoginie  Gauloise,  Paris,  1872. 
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Baa'o^f  Com  mi  08,  Mitf^co/th^,  Esftndecofti\  Ltirien'os 
Lttehierm,  Ir.  iachiaire),  SelnbogioHf  TdHmmnm,  Oiicios  (Rev. 
Celt.  ii.  412).  Lucian's  ^^ 07/4^0?,  Ptdemy^s  Noovw^^  now  the 
Nith.  For  -ios  we  find  -eos  in  Amiarerinsms,  Condilleos^ 
IHiaceoSf  LUnmareoR,  TaagiUon^  ViMoneos,  Whether  CoioJi 
and  EccaioH  are  o-stoms  or  lo-steras  I  caonot  say*  Wiih  the 
latter  ef,  the  dat.  Bedrfh,  Orelli,  1964,  Mamnuiim*  Gen. 
Exvertiui  and  Ogmic  Cieamini^  ari.  Accusative,  Dontaurhn, 
Dual  nom.  lixorib.     l^loral  ace,  dontaurioa  (i.e»  -ioJi), 

In  composition  Agk-mantf^^  Ottnio-i^j',^  Magia-riXj  Toutia- 
riXj    Nffio-f/fi/wa,    iYono- Mr/ //?(«,    Nerio-magm,    ArgiO'(ah§^^ 
Stems  in  aio  :  Bedaim.  ^H 

/-stems:  masc.  sing.  nom.  Corns,  Sumeli[s], the riveT*na.me 
^povTt'?  (Ptol),  the  plant-names  bfTdiiift  (nymphaea)  in  Mar- 
cell  us  Burdigalensis,  and  rails  (fernj  Ir.  VftHhf  W.  rhed)^  Ven. 
Fortunatus'  vernenietm  fanum  in  gens,  Cicero's  mat-oris^  are* 
pennm  (derived  from  tire/m^,  aporpov,  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  1-31):  adj. 
nummimtk,^  msnarh  :  gen.  the  Ogmic  Tordntm^  Erdas,  jBm- 
catto%  (leg.  -lis),  dat.  Ucnete,  umbe  (gL  rivo):  ace.  sg.  Uaietin^ 
raiiH.  Plural  gen.  hrkatiom  (cL  ttHeUom)^  Ograic  ina  (for 
trian),  ace.  infer  ambcs  (gL  inter  rivos),  Endl.  GI. 

Strabo's  gloss,  OvaTetq  Se  lepoirotol  Kal  t^VdioKjoyoi^  may 
possibly  preserve  the  Gaulish  nom.  pL  of  vdiis.  So  Isidore's 
Afpeh  seenjs  the  nom.  ph  of  Alpm. 

Neut,  /-.^tems :  f^g.  notn.  perhaps  coudaie  (confluence),  aco. 
renue  (gh  arborem  grandem). 

/-fltems  in  composition  ;  CtuHi-fttloSj  3rori'Ctmibe,  Mo 
taHf/iiSy  Tati-cenm  (leg,  'gfnus)f  (Brambueh,  407),  Ogn- 
genm,  Brogi-nuim,  Ande-broci-rije  (leg.  -brogi'),  Cogi-dubnus, 
Epo-redi-rix,  Mitgi-mnrm,  Mafi-donnm^  Taxi-fnagidu%  Tern- 
gruofu'a, 

iZ-stems:  raasc.  eing.  nom.  Esfts,  TetumttJi,  gen*  the  Ogmic 
Bntscco'i  (leg,  -<)«),  Trenahtgon  (leg.  -rfs),  but  in  Britain 
Nfftmagru^    Tremgtmi :    abh    brdtude   and   karnitti^    which, 

1  Dm  Ounioriffi  Satumaii$  FauH  ^Hut  ez  voio  jEi(oitit^),  Inscription  fotind  fit 
Clintelet  (Haute-Mame),  Qiiidierat,  Mt'ltimnis^  403. 

*  .\b  MsrHatin  (inscription  of  AHse)  is  borrovred  from  ttie  I^tin^  I  do  not  ctfce  it 
here.  I  um  not  sure  whether  Vehoca&i  is  a  num.  sg.  stutidmg  for  Vttio€4t$9i»t  w 
tli«  nom.  pL  of  an  O'lteni. 


LCO.      , 
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a  verb,  is,  like  the  Lat.  supine  in  tUy  originally  the 
abL  8g.  of  a  stem  in  ti.  Plur.  nom.  Lugoves,  garanm :  ace. 
krmtuSy  also  a  verb,  but  originally  the  ace.  pi.  of  an 
tf-stem. 

Neut.  fi-stems  :  onno  (from  onnii  ?)  ;  vasso  in  Vasso 
Galatite,  the  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Arverni  (Greg. 
Tur.  Rist.  Franc,  i.  c.  30),  is  from  tas8U=Gv.  Fdarv,  Skr. 
mtuy  vdstu. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound :  BHu-riXy  Belatii- 
cadrwif  Bussu-gnata,  Catu-sualis,  Cintu-gnatus,  lanfu-maruSy 
Litu-mara,  Lugu-dunum,  Mandu-bratim,  Matu-genus,  Medu- 
genuit  Vitu-durumy  Esu-nertm,  Reitu-genus  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii. 
W!)^  Rextu-genoSj"^  Smeriu-litanus,  Taranu-cno. 

Masc.  d-stems*:  Ateula  (=Ateura,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  508), 
dugiaca,  and  a  number  of  potters'  names  cited  by  Pictet 
from  Froehner  and  Stein er.^  Verica  on  a  British  coin. 
Atepilloj  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  157.  Gen.  sg.  perhaps  Oalatae  in 
the  name  ( Vasso  Galatae)  of  the  temple  of  the  Arverni  : 
ace.  8g.  fidpKav  (horse,  Paus.  x.  19) ;  n.  pi.  Belgae,  VolcaCy 
Cellae  ('qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellantur,' 
Caesar),  Bacaudae  (Aurel.  Victor). 

Feminine  d-stems :  sg.  nom.  BusciHa,  qasova,  perhaps 
iroca,  Cehenna  (Plin.),  briva  (bridge)  and  Pliny's  alanda  (lark), 
Ptolemy's  JBot/vii/Sa,  Buvinda,  Ptolemy's  ^rjova,  Deva^  and  the 
Mona  (Avon)  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna.  Cumba  (valley) 
=«5/ij8i7,  *2>iro»flf(=Skr.  devana),  Celtarum  lingua,  fons  addite 
iiTis/  Quintilian's  reda,  Festus'  benna,  bulga,  Jerome's  leuga, 
Strabo's  laina,  Apuleins' pempedti/a  (cinquefoil),  Servius'  atnella 
(thyme,  from  *ampella,  cogn.  with  apis,  ifnrCs;),  another  plant- 
^^^^Kopva  {apye/jMvrj)  Diosc,  Isidore's  caferva,  arinca,  bascauda 
(basket,  also  in  Martial),  Bebronna,  hetulla  (Fr.  bouk),  crotta. 
Some  have  -d  for  d  like  Gr.  Nlk&,  Goth,  midjd,  nhfjd :  thus 

Tarkno  Vosseno,   and   the  names  Banio,   Coblufo,  Fremantio 

and  perhaps    Vitou-surio,  cited  by  Mowat,  Bulletin  ^pigr. 

^°^lf  p.  55,  and  the  Ogmic  ikveto  gen.  Kvilnjtes,  Vepisones : 

J  ^im  pointed  out  by  Pictet,  Essai,  56. 
,  ^^  det  Soeietei  SavanHs,  t  viii.  1878,  p.  105. 
^iHiea^  Cacava,  Fesa,  lusa,  Lossa,  Lova,  Id  area,  Masa,  Eica,  Yaga,  Yeca. 
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dat.  Bfksamif  AfUfiniunneni  :  ace,  hgan^  a  nam  (leg.  anan)  : 
uhh  brio  (gL  poote) :  pL  dat.  namauHicaho :  ^  ace,  artrass. 

Feminine  id-stema  :  sing.  nora.  Qaninio^  Sosio^  dugeoniea, 
mmiHta,  cervwa^  caieift,  ariemift,  Coluinellii's  atinia  (-^fl),  the 
river-name  Druentia  (Dura nee )»  and  Isidore's  taxm  :  geu. 
Qicoremtes:  acc»  the  TpijuipKttTiap  of  Pausanias :  abl.  Alhea^ 
Aiixie, 

Masculine  e-stems  may  be  (ffce-jf  (Ffck,  lii.  28,  s.v.  elAd), 
Pfl£crfflTj?9  (Polyb.),  PaXarij?,  and  o  fiamuKTj^, 

Feminine  e- stems  Ttmccefncfi^  Monramhe  and  perhnps  the 
names  of  the  tiy^t^  Atiione^  Orbione:  the  mount^^in  Alhnate  i 
the  towns  Aba/lont\  A/anf/twnt\  Albanione^  Arciatr,  Arenione^ 
Bminare-m  (aec,  for  nom.),  Confessio  S,  Patricii,  Brivuif^ 
CabiiloftPj  Cfirpejitomte,  Cerate,  Divhne,  Lfrate,  Maii^onr^ 
Beiiesfe,  Sigmterone^  Tarascone.  *Mk>"1MAN1i/  Kev.  Celt, 
iii.  302. 

Guttural  stems  :  C-stems  :  sing.  nom.  fsox  :  fcdpvu^ 
{ trumpet,  Eustath*)  :  geiu  I/lafiorlfik&Sf  Ogmic  Lnyudeccag 
(protoceltic  Lagudecos,  aom.  LugU'dejt  ju-dex)  :  nom,  pL 
perhaps  the  trihsil  names  ending  in  riees,  cognate  with  Skr. 
tv*f,  in  vigpait,  Lith,  tr*s  in  rhzpats,  ^pdK€<;  (Hesyeh.) :  ace. 
pL  Smsignuwasj  a  corruption  of  Saxon iacas,  now  Sassegnies^ 
Quicherat  38,  **  vporedkas  Galli  honos  equorum  domitores 
vocant"  (Pliny,  iii.  17,  21»  ed.  SilHg)  ;  but  the  readings 
-/V?-*,  -«a«j  'icm^  also  occur.  C/ -stems;  Dubtwreis,  Eleesovur^ 
EneingorerXt  Jlmjurix^  Orcifirir,  Togirix^  Nvpa^  ttoX*?  KcXthoiJ 
(Hecataeus) :  dat.  EpfrSafrxfongL  PL  n.  'AXX6-fipoy€<it  PtoL 
ace.  Bifttrigas^  (Florua  and  Greg.  Tur.). 

i£-Bteni8  :  stog.  nom.  perhaps  the  plant-name  0axKap 
(Dioscorides),  and  the  river-names  Arar^  Liger :  gen.  the 
Ogmic  Qri/ififtrroH :  phiral  dat.  mdfrebo. 

JV^'Stema:  sing.  nom.  Nappmeiu^  Frontu  Peroco,  Aiingu^  Rev* 
Celt.  ii.  1-^7.  Quintilian*s  emamo  'adsectator'  and  the  place- 
name^i<^//(?(Avallon)  are  Latinised  just  as  PtoIemy*s  Apa^wv, 


*  As  to  the  loss  of  »  here  and  in  matrsbo,  com  pare  the  Lucrotmn  infantibu^ 
omnifiUf  rcht. 

-  This  and  the  other  esamples  of  the  ace.  pi.  of  Guulish  cotiAonantal  stems  are 
taken  from  the  Revue  Celtique,  i.  320  (d^Arhois),  ii  403  (Ebcl). 
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Aietaeos'  aintov^  are  Grecised.  Stems  in  ion :  the  plant-name 
hkiUiogio  (Marc.  Burdig.)>  and  place-names  such  as  Brigantio 
(Rmnqon)  jCabellio  (CavaiUon),  2>iriV>  (Dijon),  Vesontio  (Besan- 
(on),  Va9io{yBiBon),M%nur%o  (Rev.  Celt.ii.413) :  gen.  theOgmic 
Brmmoonas,  Ghm-conaa,  Segamanaa  uvanos :  ace.  perhaps 
jtkiumifiv^  Dioacor.  Plur.  nom.  Kevrpope;  (PtoL),  Lingdn^H 
(Lacan),  ace.  Ceutronas  (Tab.  Pent.),  Lingdnda  (Lucan,  Tac., 
Satrap.,  and  Tab.  Pent ),  Pictonaa  (Ores.),  Santonas  (Greg. 
Tor.),  Senanaa  (Oro8.)f  Sexaionas  (Greg.  Tur.),  Sueaaonaa  (Itin. 
Anton.),  Sueaatonaa  (Greg.  Tur.)  Pictonea,  Ridonea,  (Pi^Sove^), 
Santonea.  Ambronea,  Combennonea  (Festus),  Kovpuove^,  Suea^ 
iidnea.    Neat.  m«n-stems ;  curmen,  Ducange. 

J-stems:  sing.  nom.  perhaps  toutim:  gen.  Ogm.  Sagarettoa^ 
Oakotoa.     PL  Comacatea  (Plin.),  Caeracatea  (Tac),  Atrebatea 
(GBBsar),  and  Diablintea  :    ace.   Carnitaa  (Florus),  Atrebataa 
(Oros.)^  Namneiaa    (Greg.   Tur.),    CurioaoHtaa    (Caes.).      A 
nom.  pL   of    a    neuter   ^-stem   perhaps    is  Xeyouafiara    or 
Xeiouj^Ta,  the  Galatian  for  a  kind  of  mailcoat  (Hesych.), 
where  kguama  in  form  resembles  Xvyta-fia. 
C7-8tems :  PL  nom.  Sihanectea,  ace.  -aa. 
NT't^mB  :   sing.  nom.  hiiaa  ex   (p)ient'a?  cf.  Lat.  Hbea 
for  libena,  Wordsworth,  22 :    dat.  deo  Mogonti,  Be  WaL, 
No.  16S-171  :    pL  nom.    Trinovantea   (Tacitus) =T/)ti/oajrr€9 
(PtoL). 

I^stems:  sg.  gen.  Decceddaa :  nom.  pi.  druidea  (Caesar), 
tod  peiiiape  d&9  •  ttoSc^,  Hesych.  r=8kr.  pddaa:  gemmadea 
(^nralieres  lucae  dorainicae  linguae  gallicae,''  Gloss.  Isid.) 
^cavalry.' 

S-items:  Clitophon*s -^oi/yvSow/o?  (=Dio  Cassius'  Aovyov" 
ioww)  embodies  the  protoceltic  reflex  of  the  Irish  neuter  s- 
•tcmrffiii.  Ptolemy's  OiftvS6'fjLar/o^=lr,  Findmag,W.  Oicynfa} 
n.  nom.  Baio^eaaaea,  Duro-caaaea,  Tri-caaaea ;  ace.  Tricaaaaa 
(Amm.  Marc.). 
-Aiii-maria,  Cartia'inandua,  and  Civia-marm  (Gliick,  K.N. 


jjl^[»^lr.  Uthe,    But  I  suspect  we  should  read  C.  /.  /*.  Marini  lotto,  equate  latio 
^™  w.  Uni^  S||4  tranilate :  **  the  clay  of  Clotorix,  son  of  Paulinus  Marinus." 
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133),  seem  to  exhibit  fi-atems  in  composition.     But  perhaj 
we  should  analyse  thus  :    Ati-smaria,   Curti-smatuhia.,    Ciii- 
Bmnrm. 

An  /-stem  is,  possiblj^,  treich  fpede)^  Endl.  GL  In  com- 
position we  have  /-stems,  perhaps,  in  Arial-dunum  and 
Biml'iiunurn  (d'Arbois,  IntroduetwH,  p.  26).  Does  the  Old- 
Irish  Fecco!  (uiri»  id  est  servi  Feccol  Ferehertnt\  Arm.  3^  1) 
belong  to  this  declension  ? 

The  form  go-hedhi,  which  Pictet  (Nouvel  Essai,  p.  86)  citea 
as  the  ablative  plural  of  a  stem  in  f/,  is  certainly  a  verb. 
The  prefix  go  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  Gothic  gn-^  and  the 
suffix  'hi^  like  the  suffix  -be  in  iorehe,  is  equal  to  Lat,  -vit.  If 
axtaebiti  in  the  inscription  of  Yieil-Evreux  be  rightly  read,  it 
seems  to  embody  the  oldest  form  of  this  suffix.  The  b  here 
is  probably  written  for  v  (cf.  properahit  on  the  Margam  cross). 
In  fO'ni€'decari  the  v  is  kept.  The  root  of  ax'tac-hiti 
is  fuk^  to  which  Fick,  i.  588,  refers  Tt^rroj  and  racro-o)  for 

TOK/'tO,  ^j 

The  other  verbs  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  are :  ^M 

anaia  (blow)^  deatmia  (blow  away),  dmima,  imperativW 
act.  in  sg.  2,  The  etk^  which  Pictet  explains  as  an  itoper^ 
tive,  seems  to  me  a  conjunotion,  equal  to  the  Lat.  afqueJ    ^M 

i-eurUy  ei-mpov  'fecit,'  a  preterite  with  the  particle 
agglutinated  as  in  the  Skr.  imperative  gachaiiu  p^  gachan 
and  Old-Irish  c^«-w,  maa-u^  mut-u, 

ma-seiu  (posuit  ?)  root  siei  ?  with  verbal  prefix  ma  =  I 
sma  F  and  agglutinated  u. 

dede  '  posuit,'  a  reduplicated  preterite,  Skr.  d-dadUff  rool; 

caniitu  (congessit),  pL  carniius  (congesserunt),  to  be  com- 
pared (as  I  have  done  supra)  with  the  Latin  supines  in  U* 
Vritu  (fecit),  cf,  iT.feraim^  is  another  instance.  ^| 

legmit  (leg.  kgmmt)^  an  s-aorist  in  sg.  3,  to  be  compaiiP 
with  Irish  forms  in  -ais^  Welsh  in  -m^  and  Latin  in  -met. 
Lottner  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  ii.  316)  explains  the  Irish  double  m 
as   representing   the  «-preterite  of  the   root  es^  which  was 


1  Another  cod j auction  seems  the  khik  (leg.  kvtk  ?)  of  the  Xovara  inflcriptioiL 
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snffiied  to  verbal  stems  in  aia  and  ta,  like  the  -sso  in  Old- 
Latin  future  exacta  {levasso).  The  corresponding  person  in 
tie  plural  is  exemplified  by  eufises,  where  the  -sea  is 
(according  to  Cuno)=Lat.  -sere,  from  -sese,  in,  e.g.,  dtxere, 

and  the  -i-  is=the  i  in  O.W.  lin-i-sant  (gl.  lauare). 
dafalages  seems  the  2nd  sg.  conjunctive  of  a  denominative  ^ 

formed  from  datio^  as  Old- Welsh  scamnhegini  (gl.  leuant) 

Ja?.,  p.  4,  now  ysga/naant,  from  scamn,  now  ysgafn.     The 

Ir.  denominatives  in  -aigim^  Gr.  in  -a^co  from  -arfjiOf  may  be 

compared. 
Lastly,  a-texto'  and  con-texfos  are  participles  with  an  active 

meaning.    The  root  of  each  is  taks,  Fick,  i.  589,  whence  the 

Iriah  name  Tasaach. 

Desinential  Changes. 

We  have  now  to  set  forth  the  changes  which  comparison 
with  the  cognate  Indo-European  languages  proves  that  the 
desinences  have  undergone  in  the  change  from  protoceltic  to 
Old-Irish. 

A.  Desinences  with  Short  Vowels. 

1.  -a  (Indo-Eur.  d),  is  lost,  but  infects  a  following  con- 
^ant  and  breaks  a  preceding  i  or  u. 

Examples:  Nom.  sg.  fem.  x^ip-a,  equa,  Skr.  afvd,  Goth. 
^*wrf-a,Ir.  tOath  (folk).  Nora,  and  ace.  pi.  neut.  fierp-a,  ^vyd, 
^A  yugdy  lact.  juga,  grdna=:lT.  gran  (grains):  YeA.  atdv-d 
(I  will  praise),  Ir.  er-bar  (dicam). 

2.  -a  (Indo-Eur.  d)  is  lost :  irapd,  Ir.  ar, 

^  '08  (Indo-Eur.  -as)  is  lost,  breaking  a  preceding  i  or  w. 
Example  :  yeyovtK,  Ir.  cechan  (cecinisti). 
4.  -d^os  becomes  5,  o,  a, 

Example:   gen.  sg.  of  t-stem  7r6Xe-Q)9.     Ir.  aloo  (rupis), 
.AKAo(vati8). 

^  To  compete  this  list  of  Gaulish  yerbal  fonns,  I  may  add  the  coMar  (<  quod 
vtukiia  Hngfiia  dimitU  significat ']  raentioned  by  Seirius  ad  A  en.  xi.  74  3,  and 
^»*9€mu  (gl.  ante  obsta)  of  Endlicher's  Glossary.  In  both  cases  the 
*~H»dwibSBL 
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5.  *(?  18  lost,  but  Infecta  a  following  consonant  and  a  ] 
ceding  Yowel. 

Examples  :  Toe,  sing,  htttc,  equ^^^lr,  eich  (horses).  N 
dual;  ^7}T€p'€=.lT,  di  mafkair;  <f>€potfT'€f  It.  (dd)  c^oi 
Sw-e,  Ir.  {(fajrUj.  The  nuraenil  irhn-e,  qumfju-e,  Gaul,  j^enm 
Ir.  cdie  (five).  The  2nd  sg,  imperative  ^ip^€—lr.  beiirA 
pi.  impel  at,  0t'peT-e=Ir.  berid.  The  3rd  sg.  perf,  7e70iKj 
cechuin  (cecinit)»  " 

6.  -en  (Indo-Eur.  -em)  la  lost,  or  prefixed  to  a  follow 
vowel,  nasalizes  a  following  media.  It  infects  a  preofl 
vowel. 

Examples:  Aco.  sg. /m^r-^m=Ir.  bmihivni  reg-em^ 
rig^n ;  hmmn-em^  Ir.  Mmain-n,     The  numerals  notem^ 
= Ir.  noi' n  ;  tkcem ,  hma = I r,  deich  - n . 

7.  -en  (Indo-Eur.  -pw)  is  treated  like  No,  6. 
Example:  Nom.  and  ace.  sg.  nom€n-=\T,  ainm, 

8.  '€HH  becomes  -e. 
Example:  protoceltic  *anm€n8'=lT.  anme  (nominis), 

9.  -er  18  kept. 
Examples  :    &  7raTf/?:=Ir.  a  athir,      Lat.  inter ^ir.  I 

eiir\ 

10.  -ea  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 
Examples;  Nom   pL  a7r-e?,  Ir.  t'lg  (kings);  t^povr 

carait  (friends),  /ii^T€p-ev=^Ir.  mat  hair.     The   fcm.   nun^ 
feoiy   from   tei^res,   Skr.   tisraa.      Second   sg.    pres.,    I 
a-bharas^  Ir.  -beir,  -bir, 

U.  -eM  becomes  -e. 

Example  :  genera  (from  ^genesa),  T67e(<r)a=Ir.  ^ijg^e  (hi 
j/e(^ecr(a)  — If.  «m?e. 

12.  -e«^'  becomes  -/  ;  bbdrase  Tl-Oe-aat,     Ir.  bf*rL 

13.  -*'Si  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels  and  foil  on 
consonants. 

Examples  r  Dat.  sg.  p>€P€i  (from  ^fieveai),  vetftcl^lr^ 
Teya^^Ir.  tig  (house |. 

14.  *eaon  (Indo-Eur.  ^esorn)  becomes  -e-n. 
Example :  Gen.  pL   luternm  (from   ^lateaom)  ;  v€tf>€mp. 

tiime-n  (caelorum). 
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15.  -etas  becomes  e. 

£xampk:  G^en.  sg.  Lat  gener-ua  {-is),  i;€^((r)o9= Ir.  nime 

M). 

16.  '-eUi  becomes  -UA^  id ;    Skr.   bhdvate,   rl-d^^Tcu^  Ir. 
Mi. 

17.  -^eyan  becomes  -«-«. 

Example:  nroKe-^v^  Ir./dHAe-n  (vatum). 

18.  -t  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels  and  following 
eoDionants. 

Examples:  aful>i,  Ir.  imb,  imm.  Nom.  sg.  Lat.  mare 
(from  mflri)=Ir.  muir  (sea).  Dat.  sg.  f.  x^P9*  ^^»  ^^^' 
Latm  equdi  =iYe6do  agvdi,  Goth,  gibai',  Ir.  rai/»n  (parti), 
twUh  (populo).  Dat.  sg.  consonantal  stems;  iir-l,  Ir.  rl^; 
^^fNMn--^  Ir.  earait;  fjufrp-l^zlr.  mdthir,  Nom.  pi.  of  masc. 
o^tems;  Tmro-iy  Lat.  eque-i^  equiz^lr.  etch.  3rd  sg.  pres. 
iodic  act  Skr.  bharai-i,  ^pet^lx.  beridy  3rd  pL  bharani-i. 
Dor.  ^epoirr-i,  Ir.  berii. 

19.  •»»»  becomes  -c,  -a. 

Example :  x^^  (^^*  XV^^*^)*  ^^*  ^^^»  ^^''^  (friend^  stem 
f^yant),  loche   (lightning,  stem   lOcaiant),  file  (poet,  stem 


20.  -in  (Indo-Eur.  -tm)  infects  preceding  vowels,  and  is 
^^  lost  or  transposed  to  a  following  vowel  or  media. 

Examples :  ^oXt-y,  ttoo-i^v  ;  Ir.  fdith^n. 

21*  -w  is  lost)  infecting  preceding  vowels. 

Examples:  9ro\t-9,  ^roo-t-?,  Lat.  ov%'8z=ilr.  oi,/dith. 

^*  -tf  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels. 

Eumples:  Lat.  a^-t/=:Ir.  aig  (in  atom-aig),  do-beir  from 
*-i^i/;  Gr.  |.^p«. 

^  -4NI  (Indo-Eur.  -om)  is  lost,  breaking  a  preceding 
*  <^r  «,  and  transposing  the  n  to  a  following  vowel  or 
media. 

Examples:  aoc.  sg.  Xu/cov,  rir-ttw= Ir.  fer-n;  gen.  pi. 
*^  ^um  =  Ir.  ££ra-i}y  rig^um  =  Ir.  ri^»n  ;  frdtr-um  = 
^W-n. 

24.  -oa^'  becomes  -lY  ;  bhavanfe,  Xvovrcu,  Ir.  fter/Y. 

25.  •imto  becomes  -at 

ExampleB:  Skr.  bharanta=zlr.  {a8)berat  (efferunt). 
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26.  '08  is  lost,  the  a  breaking  a  preceding  i  or  «. 
Examples :  Nom.  sg.   nnro-?,  equo-s,  eqtw-^,  Skr.  acva'S=. 

Ir;  ^-cA ;  Teyo?=Ir.  /f^,  te/* ;  gen,  sg.  /i-»;T/>*o?= Ir.  mdihar 
(fmm  md(kr)  ;  ott-o?,  Ir.  H^:  ^uiz-o?  =  Ir.  con  (hound'gj; 
woifjUv'O^f  Ir,  iaiman, 

27.  -w  is  lost. 

Examples :  Norn.  sg.  neut.  /a€^i/,  corwti ;  Ir,  rechi ;  ttoXv, 
Goth.//*^  Ir.  tX  In  the  masc.  breo  (flame),  protoceltic  bre^i, 
(cf.  Old  Norse  hrma,  Eng.  ^o  braze}^  the-u  (after  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic s)  has  formed  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  voweL 

28.  'itn  is  lost,  the  n  being  transported  to  a  following 
Towel  or  medial. 

Examples:  i4kv-v,  ft^ucfu-m  ;  Ir,  bifk-n.  ^M 

29.  -rw  is  lost,  the  u  sometimes  assimilating  a  precediii| 
voweL 

Examples:  Nom,  sing.  maac.  vetcv-f^,  fmctu-ff,  Skr,  9tinu*8^ 
Goth.  fWf/*7H-5=Ir,  mttgi  Ir.  btthfjiu, 

30.  -rO'S  is  lost. 
Examples :  Goth*  taihsve,  W.  defwUf  Ir,  dess, 

B.  Desinences  with  Long  Yowels. 

3L  -4s  becomes  -a. 

Examples:  Num.  pi.  Goth,  gibd.%  thiudoH—lv,  iuafha;  2d£ 
sing.  conj.  pres.  Lat.  ferds^  Skr,  bhardSf  Ir.  m  bera  (efferaa 
dicaa).  ^^H 

32.  'dses  becomes  -a,  ^" 
Example:  Vedic  agvdsas  (horses):  Ir,  rO'Ceiu  (cantati  sunt"' 

33.  -dm  becomes  -a. 

Examples:  Ace.  pi.  fern,  x^P^'^t  ^qi^ds,  Skr.  agedn,  Osc.  ekae^ 
riass,  Ir.  rantm. 

34.  -di  becomes  *a,  ^| 
Examples :  Lat.  ferdt,  Yed,  hhardt,  Ir.  {mybem  Tdicat), 

35.  'i    becomes    -i    in    monosyllablee :    Skr.    rfre,    Ii 
(two,  f.). 

36.  -er  becomes -i>. 
Examples:  7raTi7/>=Ir.  athir;  <^/3aT?J/i=Ir.  brdfhh\ 

^x  mdthit\ 


cai;, 
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37.  'is  becomes  e^  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 
Examples:  Gen.  sg.  fern.  Skr.  agt&yd9\  Gaul.  -fft7i[fi]^?5, 

YepimtB;  Ir.  rainne. 

38.  'i  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 

Examples :  Nom.  and  ace.  dual  t-stems ;  Skr.  ati,  kavi ;  Ir. 
{ia]fiith  (two  prophets),  (di)8uil  (two  eyes). 

39.  -d  becomes  -ft  and  is  lost^  changing  a  preceding  a  to 
tfv,  and  0  to  iu  or  eo. 

Examples:  ^pta^fero\  Ir.  (a8)biur  (effero,  dice);  Lat. 
9mtio;  Ir.  air-mitiu  (reverentia) ;  imrip,  equo^ilr.  eoch; 
wrd=:Ir./f<r. 

40.  -dr  becomes  -tir. 

Examples :  sardr  (from  w««dr)=Ir.  wur. 
•d8  becomes  -w,  pi.  nom.  Osc.  Nuvlanus,  XJmbr.  Ikuvinm ; 
t.  pi.  voc.  fta/&,  ^rw. 

41.  -dM  (from  -o/m)  becomes  -ti. 

Example:  Cret.  toi/?,  Heracl.  to)?,  Att.  toiJ?;  Lat.  rtrd«= 
Ir.aoc^rw. 

42.  -/orf  becomes  -^. 

Example :  2nd  sg.  imperative  Ved,  -tahafad,  Ir.  cluinte 
(kearl). 

43.  '(as  becomes  'tu. 

Example :  piorri^  (protocelt.  btvet&s) ;  Ir.  beothu, 

41  -6  (from  -d)  is  lost. 

Example :  Nom.  dual :  Skr.  bdhu  (two  arms) ;  Ir.  da  mug. 

45.  -to  (from  uns)  becomes  -ti. 

Examples:  liat, /ructfis ;  Goth,  maguns :=^lr.  mogu. 

C.  Desinences  with  Diphthongs. 

46.  -at  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel :  irapcU,  Gaul. 
•'Ur.a/r. 

47.  -ouw  becomes  -«;  irepcuo^f  Ir.  ir^. 

Protoceltic  Paradigms. 

Ve  are  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  to  restore  the  principal 
protoceltic  declensional  forms,  so  far  as  regards  the  nouns 
and  adjectives. 
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^H 

L  Vocalic  Declension, 

1 

^^1 

MaSC*    O-bTKMS, 

1 

^^H 

lilxainple :  bailo  ' 

raeraber/ 

^ 

^^^H 

Stftff* 

BnaL 

riur. 

^^^^^H 

liofn,  Imllofl 

baUd 

bftlloi  (-T) 

^^^^^^1 

Gnt,  ballT 

Mle 

balliiru 

^^^^^^B 

mt.  h&M 

balkibin 

batlnboa 

^^^^^^B 

jiec.  biilloD 

U116 

baDuss          1 
ballos 

^^^^^^T 

Voc,  bulle 

^^^^^H 

liyc,  balloi  (-!)                    balld 

■ 

Inttr. 

baltobin 

Neoeb  Steics 

Example :    diigei 

Ef  0* 
0  'law/ 

ballobk 

J 

^^^f 

^^^M 

^.^'^[cJH^eto 

1                   dli^eto 

<S>g«tel| 

^<^fJ.  Jii^ti 

dli^to 

dligetoS^ 

^^^M 

Mat,  dligeta 

dligetobin 

dligetob-ii      1 

^B 

lw«f*V 

dlig«tobis      , 

H 

Masjc.  Stems  ik  10. 

i 

^1 

Example :  cilh  'companion/ 

^^^^ 

iT<3«i.  f^?lios 

e*?Iio 

cell! 

^^^^^^m 

^#H.  cell? 

celiu 

celioin 

^^^^^^M 

i/fff.  celiii 

c^liobin 

ceiiolxjis 

^^^^^^M 

j*tff.  c^lion 

Cilio 

c^Hrji»» 

^^^^^^M 

For.  c^lie 

ceiios 

■ 

2f«*f, 

Feuteb  Stem3 
Example:  cmdio 

ra  10. 
•heart* 

celiobis 

i 

'.,t«-|er««o„ 

cndi5 

cradia  ^^ 

^^^1 

Gen.  cradit 

ondi5 

cradiom 

^^^H 

i?oL  cradia 

cradiobiffi 

cradiobos 

L 

/i»«er. 

Example ;  mti  m. 

•  prophet* 

cradiobia 

^^^^H 

JViwi.  Ttttia 

Titl 

Tate7W.HS 

^^^^^^H 

UfW*    VitAJOS 

i                         tatayS 
Ttttibiu 

Titayem      J 

^^^^^^H 

i)fli.  Tad 

Tfitibc*             1 

^^^^^^H 

^rc.  Til  tin 

YKti 

Tate)'G«,  vii 

■ 

• 
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Stehs  in  U. 
Example :  bitn  m.  '  world/ 


8i»ff. 

Dua/ 

TUr, 

JIToM.  Mt(u 

bitO 

bitayes,  bittU 

Om,  Utaroe,  bitOs 

bitard 

bitavem 

J)at   bita 

bitabin 

bituboB 

uicc.  bitun 

bitu 

bitass 

Voe,  bitaro 

bitQs 

Jiwtr. 

bitubis. 

FEMDmnE  Stems  in  A. 
Example :  redd  *  chariot/ 


Kom,  iMa 

Om,  red& 

Da^  rSdS  (rediP) 

-4ef.  rSdin 

Foe.  r&la 

AM.  redad 

Xo0.  reds 
Inttr.  r§da 


rgde  (rSdiP) 
redo 
rSdabin 
rSdg  (r6dTP) 


i^as. 

rSdam, 

rSdnbos. 

rSdiiss. 

rSdas. 


redabis 


11.  Diphthongal  Declension. 
Example  :  bou  '  cow/ 


-^««.  bSus 

bare 

baTes 

Om.  boToa 

bovo 

boTam 

^at,  boni 

borin 

bovebos 

^(w.  bonen 

bave 

boss 

Voe,  bou 

^»»«<r. 

boTebis 

III.  Consonantal  Declension. 

C-STEKS. 

Example :  esoc  *  salmon.' 


Sm,  680X 

esoce 

esoces 

Cm,  esocos 

eeocd 

esocom 

Ikt.  Mod 

esocebin 

esocehos 

Aee.  esocen 

esoce 

esocess 

Voe.  esox 

esoce 

esocSs 

Inur. 

esocebis 
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G -STEMS. 

Example :  ri^  m.  '  king.' 


Sing, 

JDuai 

Fiur. 

Xom.  iTx 

rigfi 

K^ges 

Om.  rigM 

rigo 

rigom 

I>aL  rlgi 

rigebin 

rtgeboi 

^ef,  tlg^n 

rlge 

rTgias 

ne,  nx 

TTgei 

Lmir, 

rFgebia 

B-6TEM8, 

Example :  tttdier  t  *  mother  * 


Kvm.  matir 

mttre 

mdtrea 

Gni.  mutros 

lufitrA 

matriom 

Ifnf.  mutri 

mutrebin 

mutrebM 

^iw.  mutren 

jnitro 

matriesfl 

T  o*!.  mater 

mil  tries 

ImU\ 

roatrebis 

So  were  declined  ater  m.  Vfuther/  hrdtft*  m,  'brotbet 
sresor  f,  'sister';  and  (m  the  plural)  the  numerals  (eson 
qeirores. 

Here  in  the  dtit,  ph  and  diiul  we  have  a  connective  vow 
{himkt'ocal)^  and  in  the  gea,  and  aco.  pltir.  we  have  a  passaj 
to  the  *- declension 


T- STEMS. 

Example :  cinget  *  warrior/ 


Sing. 

IhMl 

Flttr. 

Gen.  cjnj„^toR 
Bat.  ciiij^^ti 
Ace.  ciDj^^eton 
Vitv.  cingefi 
Itiitr, 

cingete 
eingeto 
cingtJtfibm 
cin^tti 

D-BTEMS, 

cingetee 
cLugetom 
ciiiiE^eieboa 
<:mgvtcsa 

cjnget«bia 

Example :  drmd  * 

wizard/ 

Norn,  dniis 
Gtn.  druidos 
Itat.  druidi 
Aec.  druidea 
Voc.  druis 

druide 
druidij 
druidebin 
dmido 

dmidet 

druidom 

dniidebos 

druidiesi 

dniidifs 

druidebia 
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Stems  nr  NT. 
Example :  cariant  *  friend.' 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Km,  earia 

cariante 

cariantes 

Gtn.  cariantoa 

cahanto 

cariantom 

Lot.  carianti 

cariantebin 

cariantebos 

Ate,  carianten 

cariante 

cariantiess 

Vac,  caria 
Imtr, 

cariantiSs 
cariantebis 

Stems  in  N. 
Example :  casmon  *  follower/  Gaulish  casamo. 


Nm. 

eaamo 

casmone 

casmonea 

Gen. 

easmonoe 

casmond 

casmonom 

Jkt. 

casmoni 

casmonebin 

casmonebos 

Att, 

easmonen 

ca»mone 

casmon&s 

rot. 

caamd 

hUr. 

casmonebis 

ifm., 


Gen.  anm^ns 
2>tU.  anm^i 
Itutr,  anmenbi 


Neutek  Stems  m  M£N. 
Example :  anm^n  '  name.' 

anm^na 


anm^ne 

anin^nS 
anmenebin 


anm^nom 

anm^nebos 

anm^nebia 


Otn.  tegesofl 
I^iU.  t^en  (tegd) 
Intir. 


Neuter  Stems  nr  S. 
Example  :  tegoa  '  house.^ 


tegesd 


tegesebos 
bis 


NUMEEALS. 


The  simple  neoceltic  cardinal  numerals  for  the  first  nine 
numbeiB,  the  tens,  100,  and  1000,  are  in  Old-Irish  as  follows. 
W  the  British  I  give  the  oldest  forms  quotable. 


m 
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Old^IrUh. 


W*kfi, 


Comith, 


Breton. 


1.  din,  uea 

iin 

un 

im,  ung 

2,  di;d6 

doti 

dow 

do«,  dftott 

3.  tri 

tri 

try 

tn 

4.  oethir,  cetJm 

petgttM 

peswar 

pevftr 

6.  Gdio 

6.    B^ 

pimp 
chwech 

pyinp 

whegh 

wmp 
Iltieoll 

7.  aecbt-n 

leith 

Kiytb 

eetx 

8.  ocht-n 

wyth 

etU 

ek 

0.  noUn 

nau 

nttw 

HSU 

10,  deich-n 

d^ 

d«(k 

dec 

20,  ficbe 

ugeint 

ugeni 

ngiient 

30,  trie ha 

trimttceiat 

trtgont 

40.  Cf'thracha 

60.  coica 

<J0-  &ucta 

70.  Bechtnoo^ 

80.  ochtmoga 

90.  oikha 

100,  c5t 

cant 

ttOM 

cant 

lOOU,  mile 

mil 

mjlt  mjll 

mil 

In  Irish  the  numbers  between  the  tens  are  regularly  made 
by  prefixing  the  unit  to  the  genitive  eingular  of  the  ten 
to  which  its  value  is  to  be  added.  Thus  den  iraig  die  (11 
feet),  dd  cath  dec  {12  battles),  dt  hudir  deac  (12  hours), 
ieom  pinginne  dec  (13  pence),  coic  hliadni  deac  (15  years) 
ceiheora  idtmmna  Jichet  (24  couples),  tt^  (better  teora)  bliadnc 
trichat  (33  years),  ddu  cokat  (52),  cok  nfiH  oehfmugaf  (85 
thousand),  dd  biiadam  uochai  (92  years).  Twenty- one  (and 
31 J  41,  etc*)  things  may  be  expressed  either  by  the  nom.  sg, 
of  the  thing  followed  by  the  dat.  sg.  of  the  ten  governed  bjf 
the  prep,  ar  (bo  ar  JtcJi it  =i*  21  cows/  screpail  ar  Jir/t it— z*  21 
scruples'),  or  by  the  ten  followed  by  a  conjunction  and  the 
thing  in  the   nom.  sg.   (cethorcha  is  bliadan^*  41  years'). 

The  tens  from  30  to  100  may  also  be  expressed  by  addition 
multiplication,  or  the  use  of  hanter  *  half/ 


Irish. 
30,  tri  df'ich 
40.    dA  fichit 

6Dp    c6ic  ddch 


IFelth. 
deg  ar  ogeint 


60. 
70. 

90. 

100, 


tri  fichit 
aecht  ndeich 

|ocht  ndeich 

coic  debit 


dek  wiun-u^nt 
deu  ugens 
I  banter  cans      \ 

try  ajjona 

J[*pcewar  a  pent 
t  pager  eyauce 


dou  ttgnent 

banter  cant 

tri-ugnout 

dec  ba  tri-ugnent  ^ 

peuar-oi^Tiftit 

dek  ba  peTar-ogent 
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The  numbers  above  100  are  regularly  made  by  prefixing^ 
the  smaller  number  to  the  gpreater,  governed  by  the  prep.  ar. 
Thus,  a  ocht  deac  ar  chet  (118),  fiche  ar  chet  (120),  cdecca  ar 
clt  (150),  cok  ar  tri  cetaih  (305),  di  bliadain  dec  ar  mili  (1012 
years).  We  also  find  the  prep,  for :  e.g.  da  bliadain  nochat 
fordib  cetaib  (292  years),  and  the  conjunction  ocm :  a  se  oats 
m  fiche  die  (226),  a  hoendec  ocus  cethri  fichit  ocm  coic  clt 
(591).  Multiplication  of  fiche  (20)  and  c6ica  (50)  is  also 
usei  Thus  secht  fichit  (140),  tri  coicait  (150),  noi  fichit  (180). 
So  in  Welsh  we  have  (with  the  conjunction  *  and ')  chicech 
mnhawc  thrugeint  a  phum-cant  (566  knights),  and  in  Cornish 
we  have  multiplication  by  a  prefixed  number:  vi.  ugons  (120), 
ri,ugom  (140). 

The  inflection  of  the  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  respects 
irregular.  In  the  Irish  numerals  gender  is  distinguished  only 
by  1, 2,  3,  and  4.     Thus  :— 

!•  bin,  gen.  masc.  and  neut.  dtn,  aine,  oena,  dat.  din,  ace. 

Here  oena  8eems=:Lat.  unim. 

^  dais  dual  only,  and  is  thus  declined : 

Mate,  Fern.  NtuL 

Nom.  din,  da  di,  dla  da-n 

SJ;  ddb-n,dib-n  }*»'«"  8""**" 

Aee,   da  dl,  dla  da-n 

the  form  ddu  seems  to  occur  as  well  with  nouns  (dau  mace 

*^^m,  Arm.  19  a  2)  ^  as  without  (it  a-ddu  coicat  ar  chet,  they 

^^,  152).    Without  a  noun  we  have  dau  and  dd :  a  do  trichat 

(^2)  a  dd  sescat  (62),  a  d6  aechtmogat  (72),  dd  ndchat  (92). 

^f  the  fem.  dia  I  have  found  four  examples :   dia  hit  (two 

blankets,  lodices),  Corm.  s.  v.  Cermnas,  Mac  Firbis'  copy : 

^^prmfeil  (two  chief  feasts),  F^l.  May  31,  ace.  dia  mis  (two 

Months),  LXJ.  13 P,  doemet  a  da  Ion  a  dia  arainn  (its  two 

Wnches  cover  its  two  kidneys).  Laws  ii.  248.     The  neut. 

rfa-n  seems  related  to  the  Skr.  neuter  form  *dvan  in  dtandva 

(Kuhn*8  Zeitschr.  xxii.  3).     The  dat.   deib-n,  dib-n  is=an 

Indo-Eur.  instrumental  *dvdbhin,  where  -bhin  bears  nearly 

the  same  relation  to  -bhis  that  -bhydm  bears  to  -bhyas, 

^  fiut  here  perhaps  Dau  is  a  proper  name  =  Skr.  dhava. 
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Ma$e. 

Ftm. 

Ktut. 

Mm. 

tn 

teojr,  teora,  teor. 

tn* 

Gm, 

trf-n 

teora-tt 

tn-n 

BtU, 

trib 

teoraib 

trib 

Aec, 

trt 

teora,  teor 

tri* 

Fern, 

M0uL 

(cetheoir)/  cetheoni 

cethir' 

cetbeom-n 

cetbcoraib 

cetbeiira 

oethir* 

In  tlie  nora.  and  ace.  fern,  the  fortn  teor  is  found :  noni. 
tear  biridfte  (three  troops),  liawL  B.  512,  foL  9*  1,  ace.  In  tear 
ntiifj  Fel.  Sep»  1.  In  the  dat.  ph  neufc.  the  mark  of  length 
IS  once  found :  eotm  trib  ceiaih,  LU.  55\  But  this  is 
probably  a  scribal  error,  as  the  dat.  masc.  and  neut.  is= 
the  Skr.  instr.  tribhijs.  The  (ri*  of  the  nom.  and  aoc. 
neut,  seems  =Gr.  rpiaf  Lat.  triay  as  the  iri  of  the  masc.  is 
=  Tpet9,  ires.  If,  however,  the  omission  of  the  mark  of 
length  in  the  neut»  is  accidental,  we  should  rather  compare 
the  Vedic  fri. 


4.  Maw, 

Nom,  cethir 

J>tU, 


Oe/Ari  (protoceltic  qeharek)  is  found  in  Middle  Irish  codices 
used  for  all  genders  and  cases.  But  the  only  instance  of  it 
in  an  Old- Irish  codex  is  the  ace.  masc,  eitr  inna  ceikri  fersn 
(among  the  four  verses),  Ml.  58*  11. 

The  dat,  pL  feni*  {cetAeoraib^z  Skr,  instr*  mtmrhhk)  is 
in  LU.  2r3*:  oc  ciuchiu  fornna  eethedraib  udiinib  ieccdaib  ^ 
(playing  on  the  four  stone  pillars).  The  neut.  nom.  (andJ^ 
ace.  ?)  eeihir  infects  :  cethir  chH  *  four  hundreds.'  It^  I 
must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  vowel,  which  the  i  of  th^  i 
second  syllables  shows  to  have  been  slender.  It  inaj*^^^ 
accordingly,  be  equated  with  Skr.  cairdH,  rather  than  witlK^-J 
Gr.  riaaapa*  I 

5,  Coic  aspirates  in  the  nom*  and  ace,  (coh  fir  *  quinqui^^ 
viri,'  Egerton,    93,    fo.    9*  1  :    ace,  mnal  bitis  coic  hut  rah 
*  as   they   were    five   lamps/    ibid,   7*    2  ;    cuic    (Mcoit. 
Laws,  20).      In   the   gen.   it  nasalises :    ia  cumail  v.   vi^s^-m 


J 


*  '  fttheoira^  cittii  bj  A»K;oli  (Note  irkndfifii  29,  n.  3)  from  Ml,  1  IS*",  seexz? 
a  clerical  or  typogrupbical  error  for  eeihQir  ^Bki.  nom.  ea(H*ra§, 
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(with  a  cumal    of  five    cows),    O'Dav.    8.v.    derusc:    boge 
.0.  mnge  'catinus  quinque  unciarum/    Corm.      But   this 
is  probably  from  analogy  to  the  declension  of  nouns  and 
'  adjectives. 

6.  89  in  the  nom.  aspirates  in  Lebar  Brecc  {se  fotha  .x. 
p.  120*»),  but  never  in  older  MSS.  In  the  gen.  it  nasalises  : 
a  wiid  se  mhliadan  dec  (to  the  end  of  seven  years),  LTJ.  29**, 
Uiimhd*{vL  reprisal)  of  seven  cows,'  Laws  i.  66.  This, 
too,  seems  from  analogy. 

fi  8,  9.  Secht-n,  ocht-n^  noi-n  have  no  inflection.     The  -n 

of  HchUh  and  ocht-n  is  due  to   the  analogy  of  noi-n  and 

<^-ff.    As  to  secht,  in  composition  the  nasal  is  sometimes 

present,  sometimes  wanting.     Thus  condid  dithetacht  inspirto 

*fcht .«,  delbichsin  i8(in)t8ollumun  sechtmanach  forsi{nd)  CBclis 

'UH.gradich  (so  that  the  .  .  of  the  septiform  Spirit  is,  in 

tbe  hebdomadal  solemnity,  on   the  seven-graded  Church), 

Ann.    170**    2.     It    is   absent   m   the  compound  aechtarit 

fseptentrio),  and  the  derivative  sechtae  (septenarius).      Com- 

P^  the  Latin  septu^  in  septu'cnnia.     As  to  ochty  in  composi- 

^n  and    derivatives    there    is  no  nasal.      Thus  forruim 

fi  rogon)  tend  (.i.  laech)  do  chrund  ochtga  .i.  do  crund  gai  xmbit 

^i  lama  (he  laid  low  (slew)  a  hero  with  a  spear-shaft  wherein 

^'^  eight  hands,  i,e.  a  shaft  eight  hand-breadths  longp),  LU. 

•     So  the  numeral  substantive  ochtur  (eight  persons)  and 

^^  adj.  ochte  (octonarius),  gen.  sg.  ochtu 

10.  ^ieh-n  is  thus  declined  : 

Nom.  and  Ace.  deich-n 

Gen.  dech-n  ab».  deac,  deec 

J)aL  deich-n  aba.  dechib 

Examples  of  the  gen.  and  dat.  are  cethruime  na  cuniaile 
^^^  niech  mho  (the  fourth  of  the  cumal  of  the  ten  cows), 
'^— ^ws,  ii  278  :  condeich  n-uagaib  (with  10  virgins),  F^l. 
S  ^n.  27 :  tri  chet  for  aecht  ndechib  (370,  lit.  300  on  seven 
't^Tis^Fa.Oct  10. 

The  tens,  ficJie  (20),  trkha  (30),  etc.,  are  declined  regu- 
lariy  as  stems  in  nt. 

C?^  (100)  is  declined  regularly  as  a  neuter  o-stem. 
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Mtk  (lOOO)  is  declined  regularly  aa  a  fern,  fff-stera. 

In  the  British  numerals  the  gender  is  distinguished  by 
2,  3  and  4 ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  declension  except  in 
the  tens. 

2.  Masc.  dou^  fern,  dui^  ditt.  Of  the  forra  diu  (which  is 
regular  in  Cornish  and  Breton,  spelt  dt^,  deu^  dt/u^  diu^  dim*), 
an  Old- Welsh  instance  is  U/tr  ir  diu  ail  (between  the  two 
eye- brows),  Martianns  Capella,  9^  2.  All  these  forms  sonan- 
tise,  and  their  protoceltic  forms  roust  therefore  have  ended 
in  vowels, 

3.  Masc.  /r/,  fem.  feir.  The  aspiration  of  r  and  p  after  tri 
is  due  to  tlie  protoceltic  -a.  This  «  is  assimilated  in  Cornish 
forms,  such  as  ireddetk  (three  days),  trejfer  (three  foirs), 
tremmi/i  (3000),  tremmys  (three  months).  See  Beunans 
Meriasek,  3895»  2191,  151C,  1491. 

4.  lA^hQ,  petguari  fera.  [pdeir)  pedeir. 
The  numerals  neith    and    [oith)^  tct/th,  though    now  th 

nasalise,  do  not  do  so  in  the  oldest  monuments.  Thus  seiih 
hkmi  (seven  years),  Laws,  i.  2,  3,  But  they  prodace  the 
Tocalic  infection  :  seijih  uleuft  (i,e*  rknet)^  Laws  2,  1»  1,  wt/ih 
drmnit  {eight  beams,  ^rffw^«^  =  transtrum),  Mab.  2,  211,  and 
point,  accordingly,  to  protoceltic  sepfu,  odd.  Nasalisation 
is  found  after  nan  (nau  mt/tt,  nine  cows,  fiyw),  and,  prob- 
ably, dec. 

In  the  British  languages  the  sound-group  pd  becomes  pt, 
and  pi  (passing,  apparently,  through  an  intermeditfte  ct) 
becomes  th.  Hence  the  Welsh  pymthec  (fifteen,  pimp+dec). 
Com.  pemdhack,  Br<  pemzec. 

The  Breton  nmintek  (19),  Mod.  Com.  trnwuzftck,  points  to 
a  protoceltic  nerenti'deceih  where  nerend  is  an  abstract  noun 
=  the  Old.  Slav,  dcvpil  *  nine,'  literally  a  ninenesn,  Zead 
namiiu 

In  the  tens  uceint  (20),  Inrmtceint  (30),  doucvint  (4i 
tri'iweiut  (tiO),  pettmr  ugehd  (4x20=80),  we  have  other 
abstract  nouns  in  -yo  i-y^^lt  ng^tni  being  =  a  protoceltic 
vicenlh-n  or  vkentia^  cognate  with  Ir.  fiche^  and  the  termina- 
tion of  tri'muceint  being  comparable  with  the  dat.  or  ace 
Ir,  secht'tnoga  (70)  or  ochi-mogu  (80). 
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The  ordinals  for  1  to  10  are  as  follows  :-* 


OU-Irish, 
J  (cetne 

(Unise   ) 


Mr'  / 

^  (eetharmadP^ 
'  \  eethrammad  ' 

5.  ooieed 

6.  sened 

7.  aechtmad 

8.  ochtmad 

9.  nomad 

10.  dechmad 

11.  oenmad  .  .  deac 

12.  ailedeac 

13.  tres . .  .  deac 

14.  Gethraramad  deac 
U.  coioed  deac 

16.  seseddeac 

17.  sechtmad  deac 

18.  ochtmad  deac 

19.  nomad  deac 
i^.  fichetmad 
M.  eoieetmad 

lOO.  dtmad 
1000.  milmad 


Welsh. 
(kyntaf  ) 
(imyet  { 

eU 

trydyd 

(peduare      | 
tpedwyryd  j 

pimpnet 

chuechet 

seithvet 

¥ryth?et 

nawvet 

dec  vet 

unvet  ardec 

deudecuet 

tredyt  ar  dee 

peduaaret  ar  dec 

pemdecTet 

UQvet  ar  pemdec 


canyet 
milfed 


Cornish. 
kensa 

{nessa     I 
secund  ) 


peswere 

pympes 

whel'es 

seythves 

ethves 

nawhwas 

dekfaz 

edenddgras 

dowdegvas 

tardegvas 

paswardegyas 

perapdegyas 

wheh  degyas 

seith  degyas 

eath  degyas 

naw  degyas 

igansyez 


Breton. 
quentaf 

ea 

trede 

(peuare 

(pedenret 

pempet 

huechuet 

seizyet 

eizyet 

nauyet 

decyet 


peuardecyet 


cantyet 
nulyet 


As  to  the  declension  of  the  Irish  ordinals,  c^tne  (first)  and 
**,  tanite  (second),  are  (when  masc.  or  neut.)  w-stems, 
vbn  fem.  tV7-stems.  The  ordinals  in  -mad  belong  to  the  o- 
ieclension,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  not  inflected 
in  thegen.  or  dat.  sg.     Thus  : 

I  Used  only  when  followed  by  larger  numbers,  e.g.  oenmad  rann  Jiehei  ole 
^'ifiriid  (the  twenty^first  part  of  hell's  eyils).  In  composition  we  have  also  eet- 
^  the  loan-word  prim- . 

^  ^  .i.  indara,  LU.  14*.  In  composition  we  have  the  loan-word  aeeund  in 
**"*W  (Mcimdns  abbas). 

'  tt  tnu  sonnaeh  di  humu,  LU.  24*.  In  foxlidi  tres  diil  (ablativi  tertiae 
JpuoatioiiU),  quoted  G.  C.  309,  as  an  example  of  the  genitive  of  tris,  we  have,  I 
™k,  a  compoond,  tres-diit,  as  in  dorut  m  trtsnimi  (the  door  of  the  third 
™w),  LU.  29*,  in  tre*per$a  na  deaehta  (the  third  person  of  the  Godhead), 
LU.  31*.  In  composition  the  loan-word  tert  is  also  used  :  itert-id  Apreit  (on  the 
™Jdfiof  April),  note  to  Fel.  Ap.  16.  Tertehoibedna  (tertiae  conjugationis), 
Sg.  ll»l;  tertpersin  (tertiae  personae),  138*. 

■  \n  ^  1^^^  ettnae  acem's  i»so,  acquis  aile  on^  tris  aecuis  anisiUf  in  eethar  aeettis 
•»f  ML  118*,  cited  by  Ascoli,  Note  irlandesi,  p.  29,  n.  3,  esthar  is  surely  a  mistake 

9Ah  J^^^^^"^"*^  ^^ 9^^^*  ***'•  eethrammnd  rindhXJ,  24b,  isin  ehethrammad  lou^ 
**  ;  1&  composition  the  loan-word  quart  is  also  used:  quartcobedna  (quartae 
«>njagatioiu8),  ^uartdiil  (quartae  declinationis). 


'^^thai.lSSM. 


13 
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Gen.  neiit.  doms  inofaehta  in  chcframad  nime  (the  OT 
door  of  the  fourth  heaven),  LTJ*  29  *, 

Dat.  neut.  iar  eethramml  iuithin  (gl.  anudus  quartaua 
Arm.  177^  2 ;  fera.  tmi  choiced  hlmdain  d^c  (in  the  fift 
year),  hJJ.  120'' ;  imnt'Sessed  h/iadam  (in  the  sixtb  J 
LU.  58^ ;  mnt'gechtmad  hliadain  dec  (in  the  sevenl 
year),  LU,  29^ 

Ace,  conin  cetramnd  ndmnin  (to  the  fourth  door),  LU,  S 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  it  ia  unnecl 
to  notice  the  laeoceltic  numeral  Bubstantives  and  adi 
I  conclude  this  part  of  ray  subject  by  attempting  to  n 
the  protoceltic  cardinals  and  ordinals. 


CardinaU. 

JfMtf. 

Ftm, 

Kotn. 

oinoa 

oinn 

Qetu 

oinT 

oints 

liaL 

oinn 

oiiiT 

Atc» 

oincm 

oinon 

2.  N^\ 

Ace.  I 
Gen. 

Justt\ 


omrat 
oini 

Cognate   with    the   Old- La  tin   oims,    Gr.    oivi^    (one! 
Goth,  aiti^, 

MoMe*  Fam,  NeuL 

dv&u,  dTi  dvc  dvun 

(Ivn 

dviihnQ 

dvcbin 

In  composition  and  derivation  :  die. 

Here  the  theme  ia  dva^  the  flexions  are  those  of  the 
In  the  nooi,  masc.  and  fem,  dmu  is:^Skn  drdK,,  Lat. 
Gr.  Suwi  r/re  =  Skr.  drl\  dvdn  =Skr.  *dmm  in  dvandm^^ 
^dvam-dram}  The  gen.  dcd  is  obscure  to  me.  The  1 
dvebin  (to  which  the  Ir,  dat.  delh-n  undoubtedly  poini 
also  obscure.  The  Gaulish  nom.  fem.  {di,  dvi?)  soea 
have  left  a  trace  in  Di-s-ouc/te  (Loire)  *duae  olcae.' 

8.   Kom.  tn-i  tesoree  tria 

GeA.  tdom  teBorom  tnom 

J)0i,  trikw  teioi«boi  tnf>ns 

JftMtt^  tnhiB  teeorebifl  tiibia 

A9t.  trift  tesorasB  tifa 


^  See  Gufitav  Mejer  in  Kalm'«  Zeitectirift,  xxU. 
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The  Gfaulish  tri  in  iri  garanHs  has  lost  the  final  «.  In  com- 
position/rg=  the  Skr.  theme  trayoy  whence  the  gen.  trdyandm. 

Mate.  Fern.  Neut. 

1  Norn.     qetTores  qetrasores  qetvori 

Oem.      qetvorom  qetvasorom  qetvorom 

IkU,      qebrorebos  qetrasorebos  qetvorebos 

Inttr,    qetrorebis  qetvasorebis  qetvorebis 

Jee.      qetrorufis  qetvasorass  qetvori 

Atteme  qetvori  (=01d-Slav.  eeturt)^  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
(ffimtky  gave  rise  to  Old-Irish  cethri,  used  for  all  genders 
and  cases. 

In  composition  :  qvetru  (whence  Gaul,  pettm-),  Lat.  quadru* 
=0.  Slav,  cetroro,  cetvero. 

y  qenqesOaulish  pempe,  AeoL  ir//iirc. 
B.  8Tex=fc(,  Zend,  khtvas, 
7.  leetasSkr.  Mpta,  Lat.  aeptu. 
S.  oct5:=LBt.  aetOy  Gr.  hisr^,  Skr.  aahfau. 
9.  neTen  =  Skr.  navan, 
10.  deceii=Skr.  da^an, 
It  oind6ceii=  T>at.  ufuiMm. 

*^«  ▼icens  (gen.  Ticentos)  =  Skr.  vin^ati,  Lai  vigintit  Gr.  FUart, 
"0.  tricens,  trimucens  (gen  tricentos)  =  ^rtiif  a/,  triginta^  rptdKovra, 
^'  qetvarocens    (gen.     qeUtLTOcen.toa)sseatviirinfat,    Lat.    quadraginta, 

•0.  qenqecens  (gen.  -centos)  =p«nwaMatf  w€in"fiKovTa. 
W.  srexacens  (gen.  -ceniM)  =8exoffin(a,  i^^Kovra. 
•O-  Kctoamncens  (gen.  -centos)  =  i$iofi'fiKoina, 
^W.  teuton  (n.)=Lat.  centum,  i-KorSy,  Skr.  gn(d-m. 
*O00.  mio-g,  mtlia  (f.),  cognate  with  Gr.  Z-fOXos,  6-fJuk(a,  Skr.  tnOa,  There 
is  no  ground  for  connecting  the  latter  word  with  Lat.  miUe,  meiha 
(Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  i  No.  651),  which  Ha  vet  thinks  is  from  mtrle, 
and  cognate  with  /i^pioi. 


Ordinak. 

^^  principal  Ordinals  may  he  restored  as  follows  : 

1.  dntinios,  oinometos  8.  octometos 

%.  alios,  dvStios,  tanistios  9.  nevometos 

3.  tristos,  tristLs  10.  decometos 

1  qetvormetOB  11.  oinometos  degancos 

K  qenqetos  12.  alios  degancos 

6.  svexetos  20.  vicintimetos 

7.  sectnmetofl  100.  centometos 
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Pronominal  Declension, 

[N^h, — I  lifld  here  intended  to  treat  of  ihe  ueoceltic  pronouuB ;  bnt  find  that  1 
havi}  at  prt^R'ut  Deitlier  tbe  time  Qor  the  knowledge  necesstiry  to  t»olre  tbe 
Tnaoy  probleniH  wtiicb  tlie-y  pru^^t^nt.  The  secticm  relntmi^  to  the  pronotiaa 
of  the  first  [idJ  stfond  pprsorm  and  the  ab»a]tite  forms  of  the  proiioutu  oi 
the  third  pf?rson,  will  here  be  ghmt  ns  a  spccitntm  of  the  way  in  which  I 
hope  some  time  to  handlle  the  whoUi  of  this  difticult  subject.] 

ZeuBS  and  Ebel  treat  the  Irish  proBouns  under  the  follow- 
ing heads;  «.  Personal,  b,  Possesaivej  c.  Relative,  d.  Demon- 
strative, e.  Interrogative,  /.  Pronominal  adjectives  (other,  ail, 
etrryoiK\  ani/otte),  g.  Pronominal  aubstanlives,  h.  Pronominal 
formulas.  This  divisioa  will  hero  be  followed,  merely  in- 
serting under  head  d  the  article  {ui-t,  itid,  a-«),  which  Zeuas 
and  Ebel  treat  separately. 

The  much-abraded  forms  of  the  neoceltic  pronouns  renders 
their  comparison  and  restoration  a  matter  of  much  difficulty, 
especially  as  the  only  Gaulish  pronominal  forms  which 
have  been  found  are  the  demonstrative  sosin^  the  in&xed 
personal  me^  and  perhaps  the  dative  sg.  ^i*=Lat.  eo.  True, 
the  tan  mtn  a/,  in  VergiFs  lines  to  Tucca,^ — Catulect.  Quinctil, 
Inst.  Orat.  viii.  3 :  Corinthiorum  amator  iate  verborura, 
Thucydides  Britannus,  Atticae  febres,  Tau  Gallicum,  Mm, 
Ai,  spinae  illi  sit.  Ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit  fratri^ — hove 
been  explained  by  Kunssberg  as=O.H.G,  dtt  mtn  al,  N.H.G^ 
du  mem  a  Iks,  But  Diefenbach  treats  the  equation  witF 
ridicule.  See  his  Origg.  Eur.,  p.  427,  and  Kuhn'a  Beitr 
iii.  377.  Can  they  be  the  names  of  the  Gaulish  lette* 
/,  m,  a — ^borrowed  respectively  from  the  Shemitic  faVj  fne/m 
alejjh  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  explanation  which,  I  und^ 
stand,  Biicheler  has  given  in  the  Ehcinisches  MusetL  m 
xxxviii,  507, 


a.  Personal  Pronoiim* 


J 


Each  of  these  pronouns  is  found  in  three  forms:  1.  absolute 
forms;  2.  abbreviated  forms  infixed  between  verbs  and  thtnt- 
adverbial  or  prepositional  prefixes ;  3.  abbreviated  forma 
suffixed  to  prepositions  and  (rarely)  verbs. 
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Pronouns  of  the  First  Person,  absolute  form. 


i 


Dual 


natbar,  nar 


The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are : 


Norn. 
Aee, 


Singular, 

mi,  i 

miTi 
^    minneu,  innea 
(    mi,  n 
\   vivi 


Plural, 
( ni,  osnT,  sni, 
snisni,  snTni, 
t  sninni,  sinde,  simi. 


Plural. 
ni 

nini 
ninneu 
ni 


Here  mB  is=Lat.  we,  where  the  long  ^  corresponds  with 
fte  long  d  of  the  Skr.  ace.  mfi,  just  as  the  e  of  rex  cor- 
^nds  with  the  a  of  r^\     The  t  of  the  Welsh  mi  is  due, 
P^pSy  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  personal  pronouns  ti 
M  hi.     In  the  emphatic  os-me  the  os  is  possibly  cognate 
^U  i^«,  {^v.     The  s  m  sme  {ol-sme,  'say  1/  H.  2.  16, 
^l  388),  is  obscure.  Perhaps  sme  stands  for  an  Indo-European 
^^md,  ace.  sg.  of  the  stem  whence  the  Skr.  ace.  pi.  asmdn 
^i  the  Gt.  afifie.    Of  the  genitive  I  have  found  the  foUow- 
^g  examples  :  mui,  Sg.  200^  10  ;  genitiu  chintig  .i.  mei  mui 
f&l.  tfuuiv  et  e^iaovTov),  Sg.  209*  8 ;  muisse  (gl.  meam)  Wb. 
^^  :  innam-mnisea  .i.  documenta  1.  persona  (gl.  mea)  Wb. 
^9^,  ad  Gbilatas  ii.  6;   mui  mo  chelmaine  .i.  isl  mo  chelmaitie 
^'^^w,  Adamn&n's  prayer.  Lib.  Hymn.  28**,^  and  (with  Middle 
-I^^h  diphthongisation  of  the  tonic  u  when  followed  by  a 
^Xcnder  vowel)  moai  mo  rose  .i.  rop  Hum  mo  dare  *let  my 
^gkt  be  with   me,*   LB.   241* ;    muin   mai  .i.   as   learn   mo 
«^aftA  *  my  property  is  with  me/  O'Clery's  Glossary.     The 
Old  Irish  mui  is  properly  the  gen.  sg.  masc.  of  the  posses- 
sive pron.  mu,  just  as  Lat.  mei  is  the  gen.  sg.  masc.  of  meus,^ 
'Ike  gen.  dual  ndthar  (contracted  ndr)  is  a  formation  from 
*««,*iuIi  =  Gr.  wi,  v&L,  like  the  epic  vta'trepo^.     The  plural 
^t  like  the  Lat.  nds,  represents  an  Indo-European  nds,  for 

J  6oi4fe/M«,  2iid  ed.  p.  173. 
.    I  how  not  whether  amai  (in  the  common  ejaculation/?  amai  *  woe  is  me  ! ') 
■  to  be  equated  with  ^Mo^. 
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which  Skr,  has  the  ace.  nm,  with  short  a,     Stii  is  obi 
to  me.     So  are  siude  and  miuh. 

The  Welsh  forms  are  clear  enough,  with  the  except^ 
of  mwneu  and  ninneu.     Here  Ebel  sees  min-teu  (or  mhi 
and  nin-ieu.      Here  min  may  beizSkr.  mam  'me/  but 
j/ui  in  nin-ieu  is  obscure.     Ctin  it  represent  an  original 
pL  like  *ndnst  the  «  di^appeiiring  between  n  and  ^  ?  As  to 
lihys  suggests  that  it  raay  stand  for  (a-ge,  where  ge  is= 
7e  of  eyfit>7e. 


IK 


Infjted  Forma. 
Smif,  nmm  (omm),  mm»  dtimm  (domm).     P/mt*  im,  im,  don. 

Tlie  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are :   sing,   m   { 
fecting),  pL  n  (not  infecting).     Here  umm  seems ^a  pi 
Celtic  Oif/iUf  dat.   sg.  of  a  stem  OHmo=^Skr.  amim^  and 
(which  infect^)  stands  for  m*h\  nrcelt,  mibl^  formed  like 
iibi^  mbi.     The  b  is  provected  tojup  before  ih  in  ni-mjtlhd 
sura),  Wb.  8**.     Ditmm  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  tu 
$n^h*  (^mfbi}f  the  t  of  the  prep,  sinking  to  (^  as  the 
toneless.     In  the  pL  t(n,  nn,  do-n  (ex  tu-nn)  we  seem  to 
the  representative  of  Gr,  a^/^e,  ap^^iiv)^  m  being  weakei 
to  n  in  an  atonic  syllable,   A  strange  misuse  of  the  possessi 
{moy  ar-n)    for   the  infixed   personal   pronoun    ia    foundj 
Middle  Irish.^ 

Sffffi^ed  Forms, 
Sinff  -umm^  -mm.  Fim\  -unn  (-onii)i  nn. 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are  :  Sing,  -qf,  -oft  yf^ 
in  the  dadve  vi.     Plur.  -am,  -om,  -i/m,  and  in  the  dative 

*  These  forma  are  Dot  TOffltioncd  either  in  the  Grammatka  CelUm  or  1 
iscb's  Gmnimar.  £xBtiipk\s  nrt^ :  of  iwo:  w  on*  vaih  no-mo- ma  it  np,  {it  U 
of  Tou  win  betray  mi^),  Lli.  40'>,  L  12:  of  ar^n;  e^n-nr-iinnUar  (gL  looeui 
LH»  3** ;  ntummdnt  nt  ihg^jig  (kg.  it  dr^afff)  i*m  ntttir  eof*'orin-fmtte*'  and 
win  go  fifter  iheo  into  the?  wa,  do  that  we  may  be  d^owut^d  therein),  H 
10,  coi  371.     bo  in  thp  Book  of  ]-,einster  : — ■ 

Dinjtfaih  din  dc*  thnMiiitnbnilL 
Nor-turraifl;  do  ;rlcu  ^atb  gld 
Kor-hrifta  w  ror*huiiiare. 
fTake  away  thy  eling  t'rtjm  iia.     Thy  rough,  cltsar  fighting  di 
hath  broken  as  and  confounded  ua.'J 
We  ©Ten  find  dar  'nohU'  (a  corahinution  ot  fu  and  m)  in  O'Clery's  Gl 
na'dar-be'He  X  hiaidh  iinne,     CoTOpare  the  like  use   of  the  posseasirct 
bat'H  in  alodainuty  and  do'bttrt-^aa  cited  infra. 
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Here  -u/ntHf  "mm^  ^unn^  -itn,  are  identical  with  the  infixed 
forms  above  noticed.  The  Welsh  singular  forms  in/  (an  in- 
fected m)  point  to  primeval  amu^  dmu,  emu.  The  bard  m  in 
the  dative  points  to  m'b\  mibi.  The  hard  m  in  the  plural 
points  to  some  form  like  a/i/xe.  The  dative  -n  seems  to  repre« 
sent  some  form  like  Skr.  nm :  but  the  n  may  possibly  stand 
for  nn,  unn. 

Pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Sing,  nom,  tQ.  Hur,  rib,  rissi. 

voc.  a  thQ. 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are :  Sing,  tiy  redupl.  tidi 
«nph.  iitheu.  Plur.  hui^  later  chu:iy  redupl.  chwichwi,  empb. 
ck«itkeu. 

Here  ti  i8=the  Skr.  ace.  sing,  trd ;  sib  is  a  reduplicated 
f'Wsitfiafi,  W.  chwichwi:  sissi  is=:«i6+«i6.  The  Welsh  ti 
IS  regularly =Ir.  iU:  tidi  is  a  reduplicated  form=^e  +  ^t  and 

Infixed  Forms. 

Singular,  -t*-.  Plural,  -v-. 

^      Corresponding  Welsh  forms :  sg.  th\  pi.  ch.     Corn.  sg.  ^, 
^  pL  «,  gas^  geSf  gis.     Bret.  sg.  «,  pi.  oz,  om2,  A02,  ho. 
p^    Here,  uninfected  ^  stands  for  tve  =  Doric  t€  for  rfi^  and  thi 
J^^itish  th  (2),  either  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  v  (cf.  Zend 
^ici'te*),  or  represents  a  tt  produced  by  assimilation  of  the 

^  In  the  pi.  the  Welsh  ch  points  to  an  anlaut  sv,  repre- 
sented regularly  by  Ir.  r/  written  b  in  the  MSS.  The  sound- 
^Toup  sv  has  at  least  two  representatives  in  Irish,  namely, 
^  and  €  (written  6,^),  possibly  also  a  third,  c,  as  in  canisin 

(<mrselve8)=  sra-ni-sin,  G.C.  367,  cadesin  G.C.  367  znfadesin 
\liimself),  eadesne,  ZXJ.  24*  z^/adesne  (themselves)  sta-,  and 
pwibly  in  ci-chib-foruireth    (*what   has    led  you   forth?' 

So  in  the  loan-words  breib  (breris),  loib  (lovem),  eerbaire  (cereyisiarius). 
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Crowe)  LL,  252*  But  here  perhaps  we  should  analV 
tliys:  eichi-b^f,,  and  regard  eicht  as  a  reduplicated  interro^ativ* 
proooun*  In  the  Cornish  ffa-s^  Br*  o-s,  we  have  a  com  bin  a 
tion  of  preposition  and  pro  noon — f^as  being  an  abbrpviatec 
form  of  ^17^-^  nsed  as  a  possessive  pronoun :  oz^  ouz^  beio£ 
combination  of  imrth-  and  2. 

Sufficed  Forms, 
Stn^.  -t.  /»/«»%  b. 

Corresponding  British  forms  are  ;   eing.  /,  Core,  s,  Br 
plur,  -trch,  Corn,  ur/h  (jfgh\  Br.  twh  {ovh). 

Some  of  the  Irish  forma  (e.g.  dui'i^  uai-t)  show  the  i*infec- 
tion  of  the  vowel  of  the  preposition.  Others  (e.g.  cenut^  emt, 
frtift  and  iarmut^  Ml.  7CF,  and  torut)  show  the  «- in  fee  tion 
In  the  first  case,  probably,  the  /  represents  a  protoceltic  /fe= 
Lat.  te,  Skr.  trd  ;  in  the  second  a  protoceltic  irii^  which  maj 
have  been  originally  an  instrumental  =  Zend  ilma,  Skr 
tvm^d.  The  plural  forms  (e.g,  duib^  efruib,  uaib)  alwayi 
exhibit  the  i-io  fee  tion.  The  i,  therefore,  points  to  a  proto 
Celtic  8VK  For  the  initial  vowel  of  the  British  forms  I  hp 
no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person. 
Abmhde  forms. 


Jfw 

Fern. 

Kent. 

Sina»  N(m.  5,  se^ 

h!,^  e,  81 

ed.» 

6m.   ai 

M* 

AiP 

Aee. 

I* 

*  for-ae^  ar-tte,  ot-Bf  (saith  he)  p&ssim ;  Aid  fJr  o'm^  ef^^f-mtn  (erit  Ten 
antem,  kqnit  ille  ip«o>  Ml.  citt'd  G.CJ  4&7.  where  Ebel  mistranslatefl  ofif^m 
by  *  propter  hoc  ipsuin/     Here  for  {bar  is  also  found)  stands  far  »mr. 

*  (wtd  fd  fir  hi  iurtui  (thereafter  she  wns  brought  to  Ifiiid)  LU.  40*;  c#4i 
C&mffaii  robo  les$  Ai,  nr  if  *n0  fermtd  rnffahad  A'  (C.  said  thitt  sbe  bolcio*frf 
him,  for  in  bin  land  sbe  was  taken)  LU.  4I«;  *fct^u  i>;i,  fra,'  o^Mt  ('  iLm 
fihalt  have  that^  then/  says  she)  LU.  41*. 

*  \n-he^M  nU  an  d^chm'  ftbi*  helow  is  their  diffpreiice)  Sg^.  201* ;  on  which  EM 
fonndtt  hiii  Btatement  (G.C.  326)  that  i  is  also  neuter  ttom.,  seem»  a  Yt'rbal  enw 
for  iththt,  etc. 

^  /pu?  <#f  dN.<ftn*ai  (letiT6  to  h.er,  the  Church,  wbat  is  hers),  Fothnd'spoeni 
prcf»  it)  Felire, 

*  rucMot  Ai  CO  Tech  B&heoc  (they  brought  her  to  Dahioc's  House)»  LU.  4l»« 
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lUr,  Km,  «,  Ut  (eat),  sTat  (seat)!      S  S 

Gtn.  mi(ae) 

M,  Tb«  ib  ib 

Ate.  fat' 

Of  the  British  personal  pronouns  the  corresponding  forms 
are  only  the  sg.  fem  hi  =  Ir.  si ;  and  the  pi.  ict/^  wynt  =  Ir.  e, 
w^  The  British  possessives  ei  (his),  ei-h  (her),  exactly 
represent  the  Irish  personal  genitives  d^  which  (as  we  shall  see) 
are  weakened  in  the  proclitic  possessives  to  ^,  a-A. 

The  h  which  is  so  often  prefixed  to  some  of  the  Irish 
forms  {ii  hi,  is  hed,  it  he,  hi,  hib)  is  simply  due  to  the  follow- 
ing acute  accent.  As  to  the  aspiration  of  accented  vowels  in 
Welsh,  see  Rhys,  Lectures,  p.  230. 

Here  i  stands  for  a  protocol  tic  eis,  Lat.  is,  Skr.  ay  am.    The 
fera.  I  i8=Skr.  iyamy  Lat.  ea.     The  fem.  i  is  perhaps = Skr. 
fM,  with  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  s. 
«f  i8=8kr.  syas.    The  fem.  si  is=Skr.  syd. 
The  neut.  ed  is=Skr.  idam,  Goth,  ita,  Lat.  id.     The  masc. 
pn.  di  (the  toneless  form  of  which  aspirates  and  must  there- 
fore have  ended  in  a  vowel)  is=Skr.  asya.     The  fem.  gen.  di 
(^e  toneless  form  of  which  does  not  aspirate  or  eclipse,  and 
^<zst  therefore  have  ended  in  a  consonant  other  than  n)  is= 
^i*.  asyds. 
tFhe  fem.  ace.  t  (only  found  in  Middle  and  Modern  Irish)  is 
'^I'haps  only  the  nom.  si  with  its  initial  infected. 

The  plur.  nom.  i  (in  the  three  genders)  =Lat.  tV,  ei^  eae,  ea, 

Reform  iat,  siat^  protoceltic  ei-onto,  sei-onto,  is  obscure  to  me. 

^rhaps  onto  is=XJmbr.  ant,  hont.      The  gen.   di  isssSkr. 

^«sc  and  neat,  esham.     The  dat.  ib  is=the  Skr.  masc.  and 

^^at.  instrumental  ebhis. 

,^^  *  ff-ntfl,  or-naif  d-sieU  (say  they)  LU.  3».  et  paflsim ;  oi-aiat,  Trip.  Life,  Bawl. 
-"-  612,  fo.  7^.  2  ;  ol-uat-Mfn,  Ml.  12*.  Sg.  201«».  LU.  24». 

*  iMA  kibfmithcib  «tft.  Laws,  ii.  p.  10, 1.  22  ;  iaua  hibh  aetuib;  ibid.  p.  70;  and 
VwWiprothetic/)  eotia-ftb,  dona-Jib,  LU.  27»  31»;  ianafiih,  LB.  117^  1.  23. 

*  m9^%un»'ba  n^rt  Breian  fotUoid  iat  (so  that  the  Britons'  might  at  last 
«*P«BfidAfim)LU.  a*. 
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VIII.— THE  NEOCELTIO  VERB  SITBSTANTIVE.    B 

Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L,,  Hod,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College 
Oxford,  and  CorrespoDdent  of  the  Institute  of  Fran^ 
(Acad<lmie  des  Inscriptions).  ^M 

To  express  the  verb  substantive,  Latin  uses  two  roots  (e«,  f^ 
English  three  (es^  hn,  va^) ;  but  for  this  purpose  no  less  tlx  t 
ten  are  employed  by  the  Neo- Celtic  languages.  The  Olg 
Irish  verb  substantive  la  made  up  of  forms  belonging  to  nin 
different  roots,  namely  i^a^  heti,  Air,  6f(,  i'j^,  gab^  »,  td  and  r^ 
The  British  verb  substantive  is  made  up  of  forms  belongi^ 
to  eight,  namely  ha,  hen,  hU\  bu,  es,  i,  mag  and  id,  ■ 

Ba  is  Gr,  ^a  (in  e-^Tjp,  ^i-/9a<j,  ^a^TO?),  8kr.  gtL  Ben  m 
Gr,  ^atf  (in  ffalvay  ex  ^apjm)^  Uinbr.  Osc.  bf}i,  Lat.  {g)v^  vs: 
(g)te/iio,  Skr.  gnUj  in  d-ganma,  a-gmimahi,,  ganrahi^  an^ 
yfigmtaihs}  Biv  is  Gr.  ^iF  (from  ^iF,  Curtius,  G.  E.  Nc: 
640),  Lat.  {g)^^^  Skn  giv,  Bu  is  Gn  <f>Vj  Lat  ./«,  Sk« 
^/^w.  ^*  is  Lat.  esj  Gr.  eV,  Skr,  m.  Otd  (from  Indd: 
Eur.  ghabh)  is  Lat.  V^a/i.  /  is  Gr,  i  (in  t-ci^t,  T-^Aer* 
l-mv),  Lat,  and  Skr,  *,  3iag  represents  either  an  Indv 
European  V  mag,  whence  ^eya^^  mag-wu^  Goth,  mikih^  or  ^ 
Indo-Eoropean  V  magh,  whence  fitjx^^*  Goth,  mag  (possum 
8kr.  malmtf  mahmt.  The  latter  root  SMms  the  more  likeE" 
Td  is  Lat.  aid,  Gr.  o-ti?,  Skr,  dhd,  ihd  (in  ui-thatum^  rk-t/i^^ 
Vui  (properly  *  yjosse  * :  cf*  mfig  supra)  is  Lat.  ml,  wfaeca 
rffieOf  rafifJm.  From  a  like  root  rol,  ml  seem  to  come, 
Greek  the  adj.  oiJ\o?  (ex  FoXo^)  in  o^Xai  xofnu  "a  strcz>J 
(thick)  head  of  hair/  and  in  Sanskrit  the  so-eaUod  suffix  f^ 
in,  e.g.  krsi'Vala  'peasant/  lit.  'mighty  at  plougliing/  kr^ 


'  Whitney,  Grammar^  f  21*2,  f]j\Mps  ihem  fonii«  a*  iiii^taiices  of  tlio  rule  j 
final  radi<.'4il  m  is  tlumgt'd  (in  iirienml  (.ornbiiiiitioii)  to  n  wlitn  it  coatei! 
m  or  r.     But  it  »^ms  proferiLble  to  tUvHUtne,  with  UiiLler,  thtit  Sanskrit  hiui  H0 
rootSf  un<?  ffftn-^^ap^  me  oihet  gam  =  tjot\i.  t^tim  {fpmn/t,  qam), 

*  Citod  by  Wliitney,  \  233,  from  the  PiificiiviiK^M-Rnlliniftnu. 

'  Skr,  bain  kruft,  which  Curtius,  G.E.*  o94,  puts  with  Liit.  ralrre,  seenu  ^ 
come  itom  (jirite  n  ditfrrent  root,  repr^ented  in  Ciitirch  {SlaTonic  by  A 
And  in  Celtic  by  Iriah  ad-huL 
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^^^^or  the  use  of  roots  meaning  *go'  {ba,  ben,  i)  to  express 

^^^,' compare  in  Sanskrit  such  phrases  as  sa  pancatvam  dgatafi 

'^^  became  the  five  elements,  %,e,  died),  satnatdm  eii  (he  goes 

^^^     equality,  i.e.  becomes  equal),  Whitney,  §  274*,      From 

V><coming  *  to  *  being '  is  an  easy  step.     For  the  like  use  of 

^-       root  meaning  *live'  (Jlr),  compare  the  Plautine  employ- 

■cic^  «nt  of  ticere.     For  the  like  use  of  a  root  meaning  *  stand ' 

C  ^^),  compare  the  Italian  atato.     The  similar  use  in  Spanish 

C'^'*)  and  in  Gothic  [vkan)  of  verbs  meaning  respectively  '  to 

^rit'  and  *  to  dwell '  will  occur  to  every  one. 

All  the  forms  belonging  respectively  to  the  roots  ba,  biv 

s^nd  bu,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  roots  ea  and  td, 

^tre  mixed  together  in  the  Grammatica  Celtica ;  and  the  chief 

object  of  this  paper  is  to  sort  them  under  their  several  roots. 

^*zoept  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  conjectural  forms,  inserted 

^  complete  the  paradigms  and  marked  with  an  asterisk, 

examples  (with  the  context)  will  be  given  of  all  forms  here 

«ited  which  are  not  found  in  the  Grammatica  Celtica.     The 

■nark  '  is  here  used  to  denote  the  acute  accent,  and  not,  as 

i  invariably  the  case  in  Irish  MSS.,^  the  length  of  the  vowel 

^^er  which  it  is  placed.     A  hyphen  is  here  prefixed  to  forms 

^^ocurring  only  after  conjunctions  and  particles. 

As  Windisch  and,  probably,  other  leading  Celtologues 
'^old  that  all  forms  of  the  Irish  verb  substantive  which  begin 
^ith  b  are  derived  from  the  root  bu,^  and  as  this  opinion 
•^«M  to  me  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Irish  phonetics,  I  think 
^tiat,  before  considering  the  several  roots  and  the  forms 
^^^•pectively  belonging  thereto,  it  may  be  well  to  state  and 
^Hitttrate   the  ways  in  which  Old-Irish  treats  the  proto- 

^  Thvnejien  (Ber.  Celtique,  vi.  130,  note  5)  says :  **  Nous  verrons  cependant 

^TM  Viocent  aigQ  est  assez  souTent  employ^  pour  maroner  simplement  la  vo^elle 

^^nqve,  mdme  devant  one  conBonne  simple  (sortout  oans  W./'  i.e.  the  Wiirz- 

^*«IK  Codex  Panliniis).    I  cannot  find  a  single  sure  instance  of  this  either  in  his 

V*P*  ^  elsewhere.     The  forms  dO'Ti-gmiy  do^ri-gmtamf  do^ri-gentaty  which  he 

*»,pp.  132-133,  seem  simply  examples  of  the  verbal  prefix  H=Lat.  pri  (in 

.P»Whpi,  jprtwft*,  /M'l-ffifM),  which  also  occurs  in  do-ri-Uiset  and  retni-ri-erehoiL 

A  eo^^ntte  TerbAl  prefix  re  (whence  the  prefix  rem')  seems  also  to  occur  in 

•«»M  riHe,  etc. 

'  ThM  in  i  301  of  his  excellent  Irische  Grammatik  he  gives  bm  as  a  present, 
**Mlcg.  f«ia)  and  radi  and  bntar  as  perfects,  from  ybhu.  So  in  the  Bevue 
^^tt,  vl  166,  Tbumeysen  gives  bi  {bai),  be  (bae)  as  the  post- tonic  forms  of 
^  ^^.   They  really  are  (as  we  shall  see)  the  poet-tonic  forms  of  bi,  ^Jb'tv. 
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Celtic  (urkeltisch)^  short  vowels  a,  e^  and  w,  the 
a  and  j,  and  the  diphthongs  d/,  ei^  au,  and  ou, 

I.  acute  a 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (e,  e,  f,  l)  becoracs  al,  e^ 

t\  aii,  oi  or  ui : 

(3)  followed  by  u  becomes  nfi  or  u  :  ^m 

(4)  followed  by  ij  becomes  (with  the  r)  au,  a  or  i7  :  TX 

aa^  0^  when  fowing  to  shift  of  accent)  it  occurs  iim 
poet-tonic  syllable^  becomes  u  :  ■ 

(5)  followed  by  r  or  /  combined  with  another  consonM 

becomes  d  : 

(6)  followed  by  p  becomes  ai>,  u  :  B 

(7)  by  compensatory  lengtbening  becomes  d,  and  in    oi 

case  {ifer)  e  :    This  d  or  e,  when  (owing  to  shitlt 
accent)  it  occurs  in  a  post- tonic  syllable,  becomes  i: 

(8)  by  metathesis  and  craais  with  a  fragmentary  vow& 

becomes  a : 

II.  toneless  or  grave  a 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  o: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  ai,  e,  et,  i  or  « 

(3)  followed  by  o  becomes  o:  ^ 

(4)  followed  by  u  or  it,  becomes  u  :  ^ 

(5)  followed  by  ri  or  i%  becomes  (with  the  vi,  ri)  m  {eo^ 

(6)  fQllgwed  by  p  or  A,  becotnea  au  or  u : 
(7J  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  a. 

III.  acute  e 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  followed    by   a    slender   vowel   becomes   el   or   i 

(rarely)  ai: 


4 


*  primeval  Celtic,'  *  primeval  Irish,*  or  *  proto^C 
I  have  let  tiime  convenient  contractions  stand  in   the 


*  This  piiper  originally  appeared  in  Kahu'i  ZtiUcKrift  fnr  ttrgL  8j^ 
tehmtff*  tiiid  contniiiud  in  mimy  places  the  contraetianii  *'  urkelt/^  (i.*.  urkel^ 
and  *'urir.'*  It.e.  uririsch),  *  primeval  Ce" 
•nroto- Irish, 
coition  of  my  paper. 

^  Some  pliilologifita  call  this  an  *irrntional  vowel,"  otliers  call  it  nmmkimklB 
The  latter  ttrm  i*  ohjwtioniihle»  tirst»  beenuse  no  one  save  a  Sunttkritist  undtr 
stands  it,  secondly,  bt^iuise  it  properly  means  a  vowel- fragment  inserttn]  betvefl 
r  ftnii  i  followiiio;  ctJ«i«oiiaiit,  But  in  Irish  wn  hnve  Towel-frngroeni*^^ 
between  i  and  a  con»onaiit  whttht-r  preceding  or  following. 
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(3)  followed  by  «,  becomes  iu  or  eo : 

(4)  followed  by  «,  becomes  (with  the  s)  i : 

(0)  followed  by  r,  becomes  (with  the  v)  fi: 

(6)  followed  by  r  or  /  combined  with  another  consonant, 
becomes  ^  or  I : 

(7)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  i,^  and  this  i 
(a)  when  (the  accent  having  disappeared  or  retreated) 

it  occurs  in  a  toneless  or  post-tonic  syllable,  becomes 
flor  I, 
(i9)  when  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  eui,  ioi, 
mi  (ioi),  unless  when  the  lost  letter  is  nasalis  sonans, 
ia  which  case  the  e  becomes  it.  When  (the  accent 
having  shifted)  eui  occurs  in  a  post-tonic  syllable,  it 
becomes  t. 

IV.  toneless  or  grave  e 

(1)  becomes  a  or  i,  or  (after  infecting  a  previous  vowel)  is 
lost: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  i : 
(^)  followed  by  v  becomes  (with  the  v)  au,  H : 

\^)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  e,  which  (when 
followed  by  a  slender  vowel)  becomes  ei.  When  (the 
accent  having  shifted)  this  ei  occurs  in  a  post- tonic 
syllable,  it  becomes  t. 

' •  acute  u 

vl)  remains  intact : 

v)  followed  by  a  or  o,  becomes  o  : 

l^)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  either  ui  or 
(oftener)  the  diphthong  6i  {oe)  ;  for  which  di  (aoi)  is 
written  in  Middle-  and  Modern-,  and  sometimes  even 
in  Old-Irish : 

(4)  by  compensatory  lengthening,  becomes  Ha  or  u, 

^l»  toneless  or  grave  u 

(1)  remains  intact,  or  becomes  o  or  (in  suffix-syllables) 
flor  o: 

/  Itt  te6l  (music)  ex  eveevlo  (Rh^,  Rev.  Celt.  vi.  60» :  cf.  W.  piby  0.  W. 
fclTlIIL^'  P^P*'**''^*  ^'  ^'  1056)  we  Beem  to  have  eo  ex  e'cv.  This  eo,  when 
^°*^  «»y  t,  b^mefl  edi  or  iui. 
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(2)  followed  bj  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  ot : 
(•^)  followed  by  r,  becoraes  (witli  the  v)  6, 
YII.  acute  d 

(1)  reinaiDs  intact  or  becomes  6  or  i:  when  (o^ 

II  sliif't  of  accent)  this  a  occurs  iu  a  post- tonic  8jlla 
it  becomes  a  i 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  di  or  oi : 

(3)  followed  by  r,  becomes  (with  the  t')  ao,  o* 
A^III.  toneless  or  grave  d 

(1)  becomes  a  and  (when  next  after  the  tonic  syT 

80 met i roes  lost: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  ai  or  *: 

(3)  follo%vcd  by  u  becomes  u, 

IX.  acute  i 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  followed  by  o  becomes  e. 

X.  toneless  or  grave  i  becomes  t\  r,  or  rr,  or  (wl 

after  the  tonic  &y liable)  is  sometimes  lost  after  iuA 
ing  the  preceding  vowel. 
XT.  acute  at 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  oi: 

(2)  followed  by  a  or  o,  becomes  de  or  6e. 

XII,  toneless  di  becomes  n  ;  but  grave  di  remaiiiTl! 
or  becomes  oi  or  (when  followed  by  a)  dc. 

XIII.  acute  ei 

(1)  becomes  1^,*  or,  in  desinence,  t: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  c,  il,  i/i|  or 

'  In  the  loajj-word  w?  =  (iV)^ififiMiw,  acute  «  is  diphtTiioiiji^zed  in  the  i 
*  Thert?  «eerai  to  have  bwu  a  protocpltic  iiou-dii>btliojt^l  acute  /^  which  « 
from  rDduplication,  Old-Iriali  treats  it  like  ei,  via.  chHUges  it  to  la^  which.  ] 
ever,  when  grave  and  fullowed  by  a  slender  vowol^  htucomes  edi.  Thus  JT* 
/Ja4(ar,  ^vid^  Hft*nir  {nfd-mr-i),  \^ ned^  du-^iimtftc  (from  fiu-d^chim)^  Oti-tTi 
{adtiuff}t /or-dTn»tnr  {JftrdiMirifn)^  du-f%  (tatar  {dufpckim),  fhTn»t^r  (midtur), 
{tin^itn).  When  grave  and  followed  hf  &  ^!end*"r  vowdI  we  have  *(5t :  i 
tdinftoin  {do^an-ftnim)^  It.  Text*,  p.  258,  1.  15,  urkelL  tu^er-ttii*9^  where 
Btt^m  is  exactly  the  Skr.  perfect  stem  of  \/»ean.  The  same  etcm  occurs  in 
fern,  nuttn  »tatt  (cry),  nrkelt*  teeita  from  ^Mveatetia^  ^/n^en*  Thi«  ruot  begins! 
/,  not  only  in  the  verh*  m'fmimm  (testificor)  Wh.  22»,  do-nn-fhiphn^  LI 
dQ'dir-ffiiH9  (exploravi)  Wb.  18*,  but  also  in  the  nomis  fii  (musii;)  ex 
dir-ptud  (Bpielen) ;  cf.  *w/^w*,  JMtua^  \Urdf  and  siian,  JIh^  ^$vtp,  Jul 
fioidi  from  protoceltic  ^Hto-n  =  Lai.  aecuimn  from  sictumt  -^ii,  i  booomes  < 
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XIV.  toneless  or  grave  ei  becomes  e  or  t,  which  in  desinence 
(after  infecting  a  preceding  vowel)  is  often  dropt. 

X.T.  acute  au 
(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  ao  or  o: 

(Ji)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  de  or  (in  loan- 
words) iiL 

XVI.  toneless  or  grave  au  becomes  u  ? 

XVII.  acuto  au 

(1)  becomes  o  or  6a  or  (in  desinence)  u : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  61  or  ual. 

^VIII.  toneless  or  grave  ou  remains  intact  or  becomes 
(o  or)  a. 

Examples. 

'  (^  cdnim  (cano),  urkelt.  cdndmi : 

^^)  saigim  (adeo),  urkelt.  sdgidmt,  Goth,  sokja  :  atbail 
(moritur),  urkelt.  ati-bdlit,  Tout.  ^Jqual  :  maicc  (filii) 
ogamic  md^t  :  air-,  awr-,  er-,  ir-,  urkelt.  &ri-  :  aith-^ 
aud'^  ed'f  ad-,  urkelt.  dti-  :  dair  (quercus),  urkelt. 
dark-  =  Lat.  laric-  :  inge  (unguis),  urkelt.  dngion-  : 
muir  (sea),  gen.  maro,  LXJ.  23^  Gaul,  wm,  urkelt. 
fndri=zlja,t.  mdre:  Jm'flfe  (yellow) = Lat.  badiuai  baith, 
btith,  buith  (esse),  urkelt.  bati'  :  coire  (caldron),  W. 
pair^  urkelt.  ctdrio-,  Skr.  card. 
^^)  bauU  (membro),  ace.  pi.  bulluy  urkelt.  ballu^  ballus  :  lug  a 

(less),  urkelt.  lagiil{n)8. 
^'^)  kaue,  hda  (nepos),  urkelt.  (p)dfn0'8  :  siiil  (oculus),  urkelt. 
sdvili-Bf  cf.  Goth.  Bauil  (sun).    Where  owing  to  retreat 
of  accent  the  aw,  6  becomes  post-tonic  :  iarm-ui  (gl. 
abnepotes)  Ml.  119^ 
(5)  d<hdirci  (e&cit),  fdilte  (gaudium). 
^6)  popdn   (master)   borrowed  from  Trdmra^ :  popp  from 

pa{m)pinus. 

17)  df  (slaughter,  W.  aer),  urkelt.  dgro-8  :  andl  (breath, 

W.  anadl),  urkelt.  andtla  :  ddl,  O.  Welsh  datl  (forum)  : 

^  ndl  (prince)  W.  mael,  urkelt.  mdglo  :  dl  (offspring), 

Ohg.  fasel^  urkelt.  {p)d8lo.     In  foditiu  (endurance), 
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tirkelt.  midd{m)(ion-f   the   accent   has  shifted 
first  syllable. 

(8)  idm  (hand),  urkelt*  (p)fdma  ex  pa^ma,  Lat.  pabn 
sldn  (sal*vu9)  ex  sa^no  :  Ian  (full)  ex  {p)ai^HO  ^  SI 
2m  nm  :  hrage  (neck)  ex  bai'^gionf^  Lat,  gurget- 
(bone)  ex  caifma^  Ohg,  hamma^  Gr.  KPiq^JLt}  :  nd-gk 
(appello)  ex  ad-gai^dur, 

II.    (1)   forann   (tonitni,  W-  iaran)^  urkelt.    tarana   : 
(father),  urkelt.  aiei\ 

(2)  cechain^  cechmn  (cecinit),  urkelt.  c^canit  :  mogai 

vants),  xirkelt.  nwgnres  :   imm  (dfLtpi),  urkelt,  amk 
ittildiu  {6pL(f>a\6q),  urkelt.  ambiliofi'  :  itidnth  (incur 
urkelt,   amh-ritO'  :  huh  (butter,  Lat.   ungucri),  ui% 
ambin  [cf,  for  the  accent  Skr.  uddn  *  water/  m 
*  greatness ']   :  eride  {KapSla),  urkelt.  cardio-, 

(3)  (iloo  (rupisjj/aMo  (vatis),  urkelt.  {p)dh'af/mj  rafap 

(4)  crdbud  (piety,  religious  practice),  urkelt.  vrdkltu^-whii 

Windisch  corapares  with  Skr.  d-^ramhlia, 

(5)  Eugp}},  Eogun^  urkelt.  Aii-g^nos  :  see  G.  C.  p.  82. 

(6)  hmfptaid  borrowed  from  bapfkia  :  pupnU  (tent) 
papiiio  :  %ibali  (an  apple),  urkelt.  ahdUo, 

(7)  amm   (agmen),   urkelt.  agmen  ;   audi  (f.  breathjj 

anadi^  m.)^  urkelt,  andih, 

IIL   (1)   herim  (fero),  urkelt  berdmu 

(2)  no'beir  (fert),  urkelt,    nu-b^nt   :   deich    (ten),    urfc 

deverff  Lat.  decern  :  midhir  (judicio),  urkelt.  mt^M 
piBofxat  :  bltgim  (I  milk),  urkelt.  niMgdmi,  OJ 
meichan  :  mil  (honey),  urkelt,  meii-s^  Gr.  fuXiM 
ad-gainemmar  (from  ath-gentir),  corro-cmUm  (fiB 
critimy  *rred-dim)f  prmdchm  (from  ptedc/ttm,  predicc 

(3)  do'biiir  (affero,  do),  urkelt.   tu-btfru  :  fu  (dormrf" 

urkelt.  srM*jit^  :  eoeliu  (equos),  urkelt.  eciu$  :  a^ 
(I  pray),  urkelt.  ada-t^cu. 

(4)  fiu  (worthy),  W*  gwiw^  Gaul,  vem  (in  Vem-arm, 

mm,  C.  L  Lat,  T.  Nos.  7854,  5002),  Skr.  ram. 


*  Tlie  Lat,  mc!^  ^eu.  tmUis,  seem^  to  conif  fnna  *mnivi  (Tirith  the  commvii  cbiB 
oi  d  tu  /),  jiuii  to  be  cogimtc  witli  the  01d*lrkb  wotuun'ii  name  M$db  =  If^ 
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(5)  rffi  (glory),  urkelt.  cUvos-,  Gr.  kXcFo^. 

(6)  nm-^rpimm  :  dirge  {di-rige)  :  fihdiUai  {de-luadi). 

(7)  H  (zelus),  W.  iantf  urkelt.  yinto^  Skr.  yatna  :  set  (via, 
W.  hynt^  Goth,  sinth-s),  urkelt.  sinto-n  :  <?e^  (primus, 
*W.  cynt)^  Gaul.  (?fw^w-  :  ^r^n  (mighty),  urkelt.  trixno-s  : 
in  (bird,  0.  W.  ^^n),  urkelt.  {p)Stn0'8,  y/pet  :  seel 
(narratio,  W.  chtcedl),  urkelt.  scvdllo-n  :  y/secv  =  eir  : 
ctfwe/  (genus,  W.  cenetl),  urkelt.  cenStlo-n  :  mi  (mensis), 
gen.  mU,  urkelt.  m^ns,  gen.  minsos.  Where  the  lost 
conBonant  represented  nasalis  sonans  :  cH  (hundred), 
W.  cant^^e-tcarov  :  det  (tooth),  W.  dant,  Skr.  ddnta-a  : 
tet  (string),  W.  tant  =  Skr.  idntu-a. 

(o)  dt-a-biat  :  fdrcitul  from  for-ceth-n,  urkelt.  f^r- 
ca;i//(9  :  dirfitiud  (playing)  from  air-fStiud,  urkelt. 
are-sr^ntUu  :  6ac  (young)  ex  otec,  W.  iouenc,  urkelt. 
yovSncO'8. 

0)  it,  gen.  eoit,  urkelt.  ydnft  :  set,  gen.  seuit,  urkelt. 
iinti  :  trSn,  gen.  sg.  m.  triuin,  urkelt.  tr^xnl  :  en, 
gen.  eoiiiy  urkelt.  Stni :  seel,  gen.  scedil,  sceuil,  urkelt. 
scr^t/t  :  cenil,  gen.  ceneuil,  urkelt.  cenith  :  tals-fcoin, 
urkelt.  tu-ex'Svene  (Indo-Eur.  -svescene)  :  aith-geoin 
(recognovit),  urkelt.  ati-gegne,  yjgna,  Skr.  jajnau. 
Where  the  lost  consonant  represents  nasalis 
sonans  :  cit  (hundred),  gen.  sg.  ceit,  urkelt. 
centi  :  brec  (lie,  Skr.  bhramga),  ace.  sg.  breic, 
urkelt.  brencin  :  det  (tooth),  dat.  sg.  deit,  urkelt. 
defiti  :  miit  (greatness),  W.  maint,  urkelt,  men- 
ti'S  :  teit'bitid  (sweet-stringed),  urkelt.  tepto-bindis  : 
treicim  (I  forsake),  urkelt.  tar-encdmi,  ^e^k  :  eicen 
(necessitas),  urkelt.  encina  :  con'eicni{g)88et,  Tur. 
133. 

^^•(l)flt«fn  (name,  W.  ante),  nrkelU anmSn-  :  tana  (thin,  W. 
teneu),  urkelt.  tenevds  =  ravaFo^  :  the  prepositions  ass, 
la  from  ex,  letos  :  siur  (sister),  urkelt.  svesir  :  lingim 
(I  leap),  urkelt.  vlengdmi,  y/valg  :  cingim  (I  go),  urkelt. 
cengimi  :  nia  (nephew),  urkelt,  nepdt-,  Lat.  nepot-  : 

'^Inuii.  1885-6.  U 
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me 

1 


a  maicc  (0  son),  urkelt.  mncte  :  heir  ((pipe),  url 
hire  :  berid  {<f>epe7e),  urkelt.  b^rete, 

(2)  dlujiii  (legie),  urkelt»  dligeth 

(3)  ««;/*',    j^?/e  (new),   W.  newf/dd,  protoceltic  tien'mf 

P€W    :    didhracim    (I    wish),    urkelt.    de-vu-tarcdf 
(Thurneysen),  ^tark  (Windisch). 

(4)  ciimm    (gradus),    reimm     (curaus),    urkelt.     cengmi 

re f men.     After   tha  accent  has   shifted  to   the 
syllable  ;  id-chimm,  hnm-rimm. 

y.   (1)  sruth  (stream),  W.  ^ffrwd,  tirkelt.  sftUtU'S,  ^^pru 

(2)  srotha  (stream's),  urkelt.  ^/i^taros  :  bond  (sole),  urkifi 

hmdo^s  —  Lat.  fundus    :    to  (ex   to-o,  eilcnt),   uri 
tu8o-8^  Ski\  ^fmh, 

(3)  fO'Tui-rmed  (was  computed),  proto-irish  vu-ru-rimiato 

drm,  Mid,  Ir,  drdi,  Mod*  Ir.  draoi^  urir.  rfnii"^  i/oe^Jian 

faesam  (support,  protection)^  urir.  vu-Hcatdmo  :  Jmiti 

(confesaio),  urir.  ru-Heatdmiion^  (cf.  vif>iaT7)fLi)  :  foiaii 

/awin,  urir.  rm-sttn   :   w/V,  ddir,  urir.  ««i-ri>(j-«  (Sk 

sueirat  Zend  htlra),  dtittro*6  :  impdidach  (versutua 

urir.  amhi-8^fi€08  :   memUiecht  (company),  urir,  ckn 

teigfti ;  and  a  host  of  verbal  forms  with  the  three  pr 

fixes  ciim  (=fKwo),^  fti  {^^imo)  and  rtt  (  =  Lat.  ptl 

Thus, first  eittn  :  coima  (coneervet),  urkelt  cdm^-erndt : 

edemaw  (non  poteris),  urkelt,   ;/i  cvm' -eangm^  V'awr 

focoiiti  hctar    (pertulerun t ),    uri r.    c u-eum '  -  kdagon 

fovoemailfig-sa  (pertuli)  Aug.  SoliL  2,  urir.   rw 

lelaga  :  m  mimrmcfar  (non  potuerunt),  urir.  nl-i 

lunanconior,   ^uanc  :   dovoemnachtar  (lavarunt), 

(u-cthn-netHffjon/or,   ^nagf  Skn  nig  :   doehoititma, 

(gl.  spoliavit),  diichoimmarraig  (gl.  exuerit)  G.  C.  87 

immediately  from  dU'evm'imm'ar'raigy   urir.   tu 

amhi'uro'rmje,  with  four  prepositional  prefixes. 

Secondly  fu   ^:    wi   Jairet     (non    efficiunt)»    uri 
'fti-reriouii  ;  mi-faetdangtar  {non  su8tinuerunt)»  LI 
240%    urir,   'VU-ru-kdaHgonlor   :    rqfaikad,    Ir.   T 

*  Formed  (accordiiap  to  Windii-ich)  from  the  pn-fix  vu  (5=Lut.  ««?)  ns  tu 
from  •<wp-«io  aud  (I  think)  imm  from  •m*-nio. 
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p.  77,  L  2  (sustinuerit),  urir.  rU'Vii-lehngaeto  :  ni  con- 
Jhigebat,  ML  69*  8,  urir.  -rugegbonto,  ^/gab. 

Thirdly  rit  :  ad-roi-gegrannatar  (persecuti  sunt), 
urir.  acC'rit-gegrendontor^  ^grend^  Lat.  ^J grad  :  for-tan- 
roi'Chechnatar  (nos  docuerunt)  Ml.  63^  1,  urkelt.  ver- 
tumis^rit'Cecanontor,  yjcan  :  far-roe-bling  (he  sprang) 
LTJ.  19*  :  CO  raeblangtdr  (so  that  they  leapt),  urir.  -rM- 
rletlengontar,  y/rleng,  Skr.  sg.  3  tavalga  :  for-roichan 
(gl.  institui),  urir.  rer-ru-cecana,  cf.  for-tan-roi-chan 
(gl.  nos  •  •  .  commonisti)  :  fo-roi-chlaid  (effodit),  urir. 
tu-ru'ceclad^y  ^clad :  aro-b-rdi-nanc  (vos  despondi),  urir, 
aro-stis-ru-nenasca, — nasc  from  mat-c — icor-rai-mdetar 
(that  they  broke),  urir.  'ru-memadonfor  :  ad-roi-theach 
(supplicavi)  =  ad-roe-tach,  Sanct.  20,  urir.  ado-ru- 
tetaca  :  in^roi'grann  (persecutus  sum),  urir.  ende-ru-ge- 
grenda  :  nad  roeglaind  (non  didicit),  urir.  -^ii-geglende  : 
do-roe-madair,  Saltair,  7955,  urir.  iu-ru-memader^ 
^mad  :  do-rdigu,  do-roe-gu  (elegit),  urir.  tu-ru-geguse, 
^gu%  :  du-roi'mnibeiar  (obliviscentur).  Ml.  77*  12,  urir. 
tU'rii'tneniabantor^  y/men  :  do-rdi-mless  (consumpsi), 
F^l.  p.  cxl,  urir.  tU'ru-meUassu  :  arndom-rot'ChliS'Se 
(quod  me  abstulisti).  Ml.  74*  7  :  dom-roi-sechtatar 
(mihi  succurrerunt),  urir.  tu-me-ru-segtonfor. 
(4)  cuanene  (pugil)  from  *cuan,  borrowed  from  Lat. 
pugnus  :  cuala  (audivit),  urir.  dicleve  :  cuairt  (um- 
kreis),  urkelt.  c&cratis,  yjcur  :  cul  (cuius,  properly 
'ring  des  Hintem '),  urkelt.  cuclo-s  =  ^t;^\o9. 

^  !•  (1)  nil,  no  (verbal  particle)  =  Gr.  toneless  w  :  du-^  do- 
(inseparable  prefix  of  dispraise),  urkelt.  dus-  =  Si;?, 
Skr.  du8'  and  the  corresponding  laudatory  prefix  ««-, 
«o-  =  Skr.  «M-  :  druad,  urkelt.  druddos  :  c/o^A  (famous), 
urkelt.  clut6'8=zK\vT6^.  So  the  verbal  prefixes /ii,  rt/, 
/u,  lirf  when  toneless  become  /o,  ro,  e/o,  od.  So  in  the 
loan-words  corcor,  corcar,  credal,  escal,  ligordae,  Sg. 
109*,  respectively  from  Lat.  purpura,  cridulus,  isculus, 
Ugus,  Uguris. 
(2)  ^iacele  (gospel),  urkelt.  su-acvetlio-. 
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(3)  ^e  (young,  W,   iouenc)^  urkelt.  f/minco-s  =  Lat. 
vencfts, 

VII,  (1)  mdfhir,  urkelt,  mafft%  Lat,  mater  :  hrdthir  = 
frdier  (W,  braut{r)  is  =  brafroSf  britri  or  hrdtn 
rmr  (great) = urkelt,  mdrm  :  fir  (true),  urkelt.  ri\ 
OHG.  mlr,  Lat,  rBruR  :  rl  (king),  Skr.  raj  (in  sanirqj 
In  dthaeh  (breeze),  urkelt.  rdtica^  y/vd,  the  accent  hi 
ehifted  to  the  first  syllable. 

(2)  /uifk  (vates),  urkelt,  rfifi-s  :  mdir,  moir  (magni),  urb 

mdri  :  mdire^  moire  (niaguae),  urkelt,  mares. 

(3)  hrao,  brb  (quern),  gen,  ^roaw=:Skr,  gruran, 

YIIL   (1)   hlafhmi  (/?ioT7?Ttw),  urkelt.  bivotdtos  :  nijbdlat  (ri 
dividunt),  urir.  tn  vaddlionto, 

(2)  Utithid   (^toTtyrt),    urkelt,    Mtdidti  :    tathaim    (periit 

urkelt,  tdtdme  (Skr,  tdmyati)  :  ihhn  {bibo),  urkel 
{p)ihdmh 

(3)  forcongur  (praecipio),  urkelt,  rer-cum^ -gdru  ;  c£  T^/st 

IX.  (1)  h  (colour),  urkelt,  Itcm^  Lat.  Umr  :  cnthid  (emas 

urkelt.  kritafi-s,  Skr,  v'X'/'i. 
(2)  feo,   6^?/,   (vivLis),  urkelt.  blt'o-s,  Lat.   (,^)rir«i-^ 

^;i#(?j  (faciam),  from  dogmu  (facio)  :  futhi  (vates,  ac 
pi.),  urkelt,  rd(U,  So  when  owiTjg  to  the  retreat 
the  accent  tlie  i  becomes  post-tonic  :  ailUhir  (pilgrini 
urkelt  ahoflra-s  ;  berfhi  (fer^ndu®),  urkelt,  bereilvo-i 
fog  nam  (servitium),  urkelt,  t-n-gemUmti'S  :  ttiirem,  arc 
(numerare),  urkelt,  tit-rtma,  ad-rlma ;  and  the  loifc 
words  eucpitr},  e^^jmrfain^  nimlenn^  ola  respectively  fr< 
Lat.  coquina,  te^jyeriina,  molinu,  oiiva,^  M 

X.  crenim  (I  buy),  urkelt.  crlnamit  Skr.  krlndmi  :  foruirm 

(was  computed),  ML  74°  20,  urkelt,  im-ru-rimiatc 
aineckt  entch  (face,  Corn,  Br,  miep)^  urkelt,  dtiikm 
Skr.  dnlka. 

XL  did  (fire)  -^  alSo^  Lat.  nedes  :  loeg  (calf),  Goth,  iau 
ciden   (iniquua),  Goth,  hiaim  :  dpn^  dtn  =  Lat. 
from  oinos  :  and  the  loan-word  laeocbu  ^  lalcds. 


i 
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^W'  I  have  no  example  of  the  toneless  urkelt.  diphthong  du 
Bat  the  neoceltic  diphthong  ai  arising  from  the  loss 
of  interyocalic  s  or  t/  becomes  a  when  toneless.  Thus 
di  (suns),  W.  ei  =  Skr.  ast/a,  when  used  as  a  proclitic 
possessive  pronoun  becomes  a. 

Post-tonic  di  :  digmaini  (beneficia),  ddgmdini,  c&md" 
essa  :  /or&ma  (illuminat)  from  ver-sdnnai. 
Xni.   fiad   (currus),   Qaul.   redu,  Ohg.   reita   :   iasc   (fish), 
urkelt.  iisco-s  :  ad-fided^  ad-fiadat  (they  declare),  Skr. 
veda  :  flach  (debt),  urkelt.  vHco-Sy  pi.  n.  feichy  urkelt. 
tiicl  :  lialg  (medicu8)=Qoth.  Idkeia  :  tigim^z=LKMiy(o  : 
tei  =  oTc/fci. 
^^.   I  have  no  sure  example  of  toneless  ei  :  innay  gen.  sg. 
fern,  of  the  article,  urkelt.  sindeis,  is  perhaps  one. 
Where  the  accent  has   shifted  we  seem  to  have  1. 
Thus  tarn  (iron),  rtathor  (cataract),  trlan  (a  third), 
grian  (gravel).     Grave  ei  is  exemplified  hy  for-tachty 
cbim-thechtj  urir.  vSr-teigta,  citm-teigta  :  fidchell  (chess- 
board) =  W.  gwyddbwyll  :   do-imm-lhigim  (advenio), 
urir.  tu-dmbi'teigo  {iiigOy  Ir.  Uagaimz^irrel'xoi)  i/uirsire 
(parasite),   urir.   v^r-serio-s   {sere  'food,'   cogn.  with 
o-t-T09  :  eich   (horses),  urir.  ^cm  =  Lat.  equi  :  fdthi 
(prophets),  urkelt.  vdteiSy  Gaul,  ovaru^, 
^^.  auy  6  (auris)  :  gldo-inathe  (a  line,  lit.  a  ball-thread),  cf. 
Skr.  glau  :  hd  (cow),  Skr.  gau-s^  pi.  gen.  inna^ml-bao  Sg. 
22^  11  :  gau,  go  (falsus),  cf.  ;^ai)i/09,  gue  (falsitatis)  : 
nd,  gen.  tiaue,  tide  =  Skr.  nau,  vaik,  natis,  and  the 
loan-words  cdis  (caus&),  cdisid  (causa tivus). 
XVI.  maccu,  urkelt  mdccaus  ?  and  the  loan-word  Essu  (Esau). 
^IL  (1)  sidg,  sluag  (host),  urkelt.  sUugo-s  :  tuath  (popu- 
lus),  urkelt.  tduta,  Goth,  thiuda  :  ruad  (red),  urkelt. 
rdudO'8,  Goth,  raud-s.     In  desinence  in-diu  (hodie), 
Skr.  dgds. 
(2)  ildig  (hosts),  urkelt.  sldugei  :  tuaith  (populo),  urkelt. 
tMi,  but  Idche  (lightning),  urkelt.  I6ucen{t)8  =  Lat. 
Uu:en8. 

1  redupl.  i-fat.  pi  3,  liltit  (gl.  tingent),  Ml.  S9^  14. 
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AVni»  sruairn  (stream),  iirkelt  srofimen, 

We  can  now  lay  down  with  eontidence  that,  Id  the  Irish 
verb  substantive,  the  forms  beginning  with  ba^  hd,  bi^  bH,  ftl,  , 
belong  to  ^ha  ;  that  those  beginning  with  han^  ben^  biun 
belong  to  %/beti  :  that  those  being  or  beginning  with  6e,  bi 
bia  belong  to  i/biv  :  and,  lastly,  that  those  being  or  beginning 
with  bdi,  bde,  boi^  b^e,  bo  belong  to  ^bu, 

L   BA. 

The  forms  belonging  to  this  root  are  nsed  as  mere  copuli*^ 
When  they  are  preceded  by  conjunctions  or  particles,  tbies'^^ 
are  enclitics.     When  not  so  preceded,  they  are  proclitics* 

Present  indicative  active. 


8g*  •&!,  jm/  -pd-m         1. 
bd'i        2. 
beM,  bid^\ 
'bd,^'pa^l      3. 

reL  bam  / 


pi.  bfimmit  ^'bam 
„    ^baithiy  *'batd 

„  I  *bet,  'batt  -pat^ 
\  reL  bite,^  bat-n  ^ 


These  forma  when  combined  wUh  stems  of  verbs  of  th& 
three  series  make  the  so-called  i-fiitures,  except  in  the  first 
flg,,  subjoined  form*  The  6  is  aspirated,  and  we  have  the 
following  sets  of  endings : 


4 


^  acht  ro-pa  airdrre  ia,  maifh  etuto  heind  aeht  denfH  for  domon  (proTided  1 1 
rcnowiKxl,  it  m  wt-ll  thoujyh  J  Im?  only  one  day  m  tht?  world),  LU.  61*",     Bat  I 

2  ma-beith  (d  &t)  Sg.  210«  4,  212»  13,  amat  bid  md-simMf  feitim^  8g. 
ISS*  26. 

'  from  *W,  whioh  occura  in  O'Clorj'a  Glossary  wiih  a  suHixed  pronotm: 
hath'dt  .i.  ata  aitjr  '  slie  bas.*  In  &a-futr  d(hearh-criAtfiid§  rm  nofht^d  mth 
itdtha  (it  ia,  it  were? — proper  for  eyttry  Chn.^tian  though  he  ^houlil  weep  %l 
ei^erj  WAtch),  Saltak  8017,  8018,  I  know  not  whether  the  da  is  present  qf 

*  Ht-pa  diUB9  duit  anf  hit  Si  (non  est  proprium  tiLi  id  quod  e»),  Wb.  6^.        ^H 

^  ro'buit  arfhuit  futid  eetn'd  $ti-ifat  arthuit  t»i>t,  Sg.   138^  5  ;  acAt  r^^pl^ 
itftMi,  S^,  199"  1. 

"  Such  plunil  relative  forms  aiipinit6f  and  nm«t  therefor©  l!iiiTe  ori^xuilly 
ended  in  a  voweL  I  s^-e,  aerordine^ly,  in  the  *f  tljt:  neo-celtic  reflex  of  the  Yedie 
pa  (for  the  eksMical  y^«i\  Whitney,  §  609),  the  nom»  pi,  ututr.  of  the  rel.  proa. 
yfl*  =  Sf.  The  Kj?.  ruktive  foraia'in  -#  also  aspirate,  because  (as  I  conjecture) 
they  are  formed  by  uilding  to  the  secondary  ending  of  ig.  3  a  neuter  proooua 
equivalent  to  Gr,  rif,  Skr,  tdi.  For  esiample,  Art«*  (qui,  quiie,  quod,  t-5t)  m-,  from 
^h&iH  =^tmi-\-i6^  mrau  (qui  nmat)  i»  from  *curant=:citr(iytit-tQ.  Compare,,  for  the 
change  of  t-i  to  *-U  hHfrnta  (fiiitilisj  from  tu-m-i-rt-tu*^  frinK  from  rriN^M,  ete. 

'  nm'hiUn*«f'eh&ii9i  wd  nuefair  intm  chine  (when  the  authors  of  the  wrong  an 
hurt},  Ml«  W  d  :  ^im-hai'H'airbirthi  bmih.  Ml  M*^  lU. 
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Active. 


Sg*  fa 9  fat  )  (  fimme,  fimmi,  fimmtt 

faU,fet  )  •  P  •    (  'bam,  -hem,  -fam,  -fern 

-fe,  be,  -fea  2.    „       bthe,  -fid 
fid,  bid            \  (fait,  fit,  fit 

-fa,  'bea,  -fea  ;  3.    „    |  -fat,  -fet,  -faitit 

te].fas8,  /ess         /  \  rel.  fite 


Deponential. 

Sg.  fer,far,  1.  pi.  fimmir,  -fammar 

*f aider,  fide  2.    „  fide,  -fid 

"^faider, )  (  yaitir,  *fitir, 

'fathar  J  ^-    »  )  Ifatar,  -fetar. 

For  the  nee  of  the  present  of  a  verb  meaning  '  to  go '  to 
express  the  future  compare  the  French  so-called  instant 
ftture'  {je  cats  chanter,  nous  allons  partir,  etc.) 

Injunctive. 

Sg.  "bam,  'bamm  1.  pi.       bdmt,  'bam,  -ban 

bd,  'bd,^  'Pa       \  ^  (  beithe,  bede,^ 

bat,  'pdt  »  2.  „      I  .bad,'beitk^ 

beith,  beth,^  bed  \  (  belt,  bit,  bet 

M,^  3.  „     I  'bat,  -pat 
-4,*  -^                 /  ^  rel.  bete,  beta,  betan? 

Of  the  8g.  1  used  as  an  injunctive  I  have  found  only 
two  instances :  Potiphar's  wife  says  to  Joseph  :  tdir  r^um 
M-^AA  nar-bdm  cAmnach  (come  before  me  into  the  house  so 
that  I  may  not  be  fearful),  Saltair  3202  :  man  bamm  imeclach 
\d  (unless  I  am  afraid  to  utter  it),  H.  2.  17,  p.  168». 
m  (mm)  is  suffixed  to  bd  =  Or.  fi&.    Bam  occurs  as 

I  «tr.i«.«rAi^  (thoa  Bhouldst  not  be  sad),  Saltair  3296. 
Thii  abflolute  fonn  ocean  in  Ml.  36^  2  e&na  eon-bethy  and  in  the  Saltair 


1W9,  ifter  «m«,  sorely  a  grammatical  error  ! 
;  hni-^ba,  Sg.  36i>  1,  the  M  is  due  to  the  ac 
[htmi^etm-^-b),  Sg.  39»  27,  the  assimili 


)  accent. 

,     „„  .  ,,,  _j, _.,  „j  assimilated  *  is  not  written. 

;  Viddle-Ir.  bethi,  Saltair  1233. 
J  wi-WO-w  (gl.  ne  .  .  .  .  sitis),  Ml.  46»  10. 
^ifi.«ir0ia^Mi  (gl.  iirita  non  esse),  Ml.  34*  3;   betan-aitherreeh^   Sg. 
**  14. 
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B  future  in  the  Saltair  851  :  bam  ri 


fom-gmfet  h 


ilaingi!^  befit  ind'dngeii fam-irdig  (I  will  be  a  king  :  ibe  manjr 
angels  shall  serve  me :  the  angels  shall  be  under  my  foot), 
in'hed  bam  beo  ,  ,  ,  ,  nt\0inb  /orm-f/iigerna  (so  long  as  I 
shall  be  alive,  T  will  not  practise  deceit  on  my  master),  ibid. 
3187,  and  Windisch  (Ir.  Gr.  S  205)  has  nipam  (non  ero). 
Bed  and  -bai  {'pat)  aspirate  {bed  d/ttimneehf  G.  C.  182  :  acht 
roput  mim\  G.  C,  182)  :  they  must  therefore  have  ended  in 
vowels.  In  bipartite  questions  the  subjoined  form  of  the 
third  Bg.  occurs  with  almost  permanent  aspiration  of  the  b. 
Thus  :  in-diifi  feiu  fa  do-naeh  ailiu  (whether  it  is  thine  own 
[or]  may- be  some  other's),  Sg.  209^ :  imh  anacoi  dom  fa-nacc 
(whether  I  have  a  safeg^uard  [or]  may-be  not),  Wb.  23»: 
in-roleg  fa-narc  (whether  he  read  [it  or]  may-l>e  not),  Sg. 
H8*:  iu-etrnte  fa-naic,  ML  43^  17:  tW/[i]  .  .  //d,  Sg,  V2^  7. 
In  LU.  98* the  aspiration  is  omitted  :  ^ Noconfeturm*  obe, 
'itj  cuil,  bd  in  commit  ha  in  sen  gun  nomgaib  imn  crecht' 
("  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  whether  it  is  a  fly,  or  a  tick  (P), 
or  an  ant,  that  I  have^  in  the  wound*').  In  co-nai-h  (ne  sit), 
ML  31"  9,  we  have  the  negative  particle  fid  combined  with. 
the  b  of  the  same  form  of  the  3rd  sg. 

The  prefix  neb  (G.  C*  8t>l)  is,  as  Prof*  Zimmer  suggests, 
ft  combination  of  a  negative  particle  »("»  ne  with  this  same  J, 
Compare  the  English  ne^erdoweU^  the  German  Thuntrhtgui 
FurchfegoH.  That  the  current  spelling  nemh-  [neamh^)  is 
etyraologicatly  wrong  is  clear  from  the  form  nfy^proinde  (non 
prandendi)j  Wb.  19*,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  mh 
+  proinde. 

To  express  'quicunque'  we  have  secki-b,  sechi-p  and  drop- 
ping the  labial)  Sffickif  seiek  (lit.  id  sit),  a  combination  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  saichj  seek  ^  (urkelt.  sa-cre,  where 
sa  is  =  Skr.  sa,  Gr.  o,  and  ere  is  ^  Lat.  que).  In  ciarn  (ex 
cian-b)  Ml.  32*  12,  the  assimihited  b  is  not  written. 

The  3rd  Bg.  was  also  used  to  form  expressions  for  'ha 

^  Lit.  *  thftt  takes  me.* 

^  S^-e  this  ox<'mpHft«i  in  G.  C.  717^  71 B,  where  Ehel  confomida  this  pr 
with  the  ])rpposititin  »fch  =  T.nt.  ttni».     There  is  an  Irish  adjective  smuh,  ' 
in  oppoi^ition  to  tmnth  (good),  which,  like  Mcut,  signitiea  *  autrement  «|ii*il  ita 
fant,  mcil.' 
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and  'non  habeam' :  e.g.  nitraib  (=  nl-Uroi-h)  sdim  auidi  na 
Uigi  (mayst  thoa  not  have  rest  of  sitting  or  lying  down !), 
H.  2. 16,  p.  761. 

Imperative. 

Sg.  1.  pi.  ban 

ba  2.    „   bad 

badfpad^         3.    „    bat 
A«  bdf  ban  and  bat  aspirate  (na-ba  thoirsech  *  noli  tristis 
esse/  ban  chassmaili,  bat  chosmuli  (*  simus   similes,  sint  s.,' 
G.  C.  181, 182),  they  must  have  each  ended  in  a  vowel. 

Secondary  present  ('  eram  '). 

Sg.  i/n*  1.  pi.       bemmis,  beimmis 

^betha^  -^tha  *  2.  „        bethe 

beith,^  bitA,  bid,  bad^ 

'bad,  -pad  *  I  *^  I  ^^^^*  beitis,'' 

-beth,  'bed  T  '^'  "    t  -bti^,  -bdis.^ 

rel.  bedn,  badn  *  J 

^  Wb.  5«.  Here  (as  in  many  other  forms  belonging  to  ^/ba)  the  p  seems  due  to 
«« accent.  So  in  the  Middle-Irish  loan-word*  Fdrthalon-O.-Ir,  Mdrthalotn 
(^artoloai&eiis),  piist^bistia,  pimnann  (sheaf,  Eng.  bundle)  y  pSnaire  (beans, 
j^'  Mn#).  The  aceent  also  accounts  for  the  similar  change  of  e^  to  4  in  tit  iinat 
i^luaiut),  Wb.  24»,  and  the  imperatiye  tdle.  Ml.  36*. 

The  speUings  nom-biny  eom-miny  nam-tnin,  G.  C.  465,  are  hardly  due  to 
''^  earueesness.    The  singleness  of  the  n  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  accent. 

•^•ptka  Idbar  (ne  sis  arrogans),  Wb.  6^. 
.  *  Hill  absolute  form  occurs  in  Place's  hymn,  38  :  beith  in-geillUts  Mdiee 
5^^  (lie  used  to  be,  or  *he  was,'  in  the  service  of  Mary's  Son).  Other  such 
'^^tai  ire  aUmid  (canebat),  ibid.  30,  reduplicated  cdehnaith,  Saltair  2694,  f6a%d 
["■Wiebat),  Fiacc's  h.  31,  tecaid  (sanabat),  ibid.  34,  biaid  (erat),  F61.  prol. 
*J5,  Leb.  Breoc  (  =  ^,  Laud  610).  Windisch  thinks  that  we  have  here  the 
***Mdle  primary  ending  'U, 

'<9-tM-^  Jlrdia  mae.  Ml.  2l«  12  ;  ro-ppad,  Sg.  111^  2  ;  nl-bbad,  Sff. 
•^5;  wumi'liadf  Sg.  17*  8 ;  ro-pad  firr  dun  techt  ^nar-corp  doehum  nime  (it 
^'B* better  for  us  to  go  to  heaven  in  our  bodies),  Saltair  2739.  With  a  prefixed 
^*Kitiv«  and  a  suflued  pronoun  bad  becomes  bd  in  Middle- Irish.  Thus: 
^w<  iilam^  Urg  dan-crdunn  (thou  shouldst  not  be  slow :  go  to  the  tree), 
'•lUir  1263. 

^amt'UmMad  neeh  ....  bedn-ieen  ....  an-gldnad  (lest  any  one  should 
Uonktiiat  thmr  purification  is  necessary),  MI.  61*  19  ;  d6ig  linn  bedn-acuity  Sg. 
<0*8;  tm-^d  n-inrfnaigthe  (gl.  inrettitus),  ML  39<l  19. 

'  F^£p.  125  (Laud  610),  eia-beitit  sechl-tettgtha  im-gin  (though  there  were 
>w«  toDgues  in  my  mouth). 

•  b  ro-M-eiM  (^ro-m'beti»)j  Ml.  48*  12,  the  assimilated  b  has  not  been 
yn^^  So  in  airmdis  {^atan-betit).  Ml.  54<^  12,  amtit  {-an-belu).  Ml.  34<^ 
10,am<ii  («cww-i«/M),  Sg.  7*  2. 
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As  'had  aspirates  [na-bad  chotavMne  *  ne  sit  contrariuTn 
G.  C.  182  ;  ni  bad  hamlakl  son,  Sg.  4^  4),  it  rauat  have  ende 
in  a  vowel,  and  doubtless  was,  in  Old-Celtic,  batd,  where  - 
is = the  Skr.  secondary  middle-ending  -id. 

These  forms,  when  combined  with  the  stems  of  verba 
the  three  series,  make  the  so-called  secondary  ^-futures.    T* 
h  is  aspirated,  and  we  have  the  following  set  of  endings  : 

Sg.  fmnn.fnn         L  pL  femmk.fimnm, 
feda  2.    „    \fith^, 

fad,  fed  3.    „  faitis,  ftis. 


Sg.  be 

He,  hat^ 
hiih,  bid 
~ba^  'pa 
rel.  bem,  bas^ 


Future. 
L  pi 


himmi,  bemmit,  ^hetn^ 

2.  „        bethi,  -befh^ 
fbii,^  beta,  beiUt^ 

3.  „     I  -bai,  'paf,  -pdui,^  -bet^\ 
\  reL  bete,^  beta,  bite  ^^ 

The  two  relative  forms  aspirate  {bes  chobuir^  bes  chotar 


*  mn  bemmitni  im-be'thaiii  (so  Irmg  as  wc  Blian  be  ali?e)»  LU.,  hut  I  omil^ 
to  not('  the  page  and  coluTnn  ;  ni'tuibem  ctn-tTtf  ndSmna  (we  will  not  h«  wjtiiv 
a  huiimii  kiQ^),  Saltair  5540, 

*  hat  ciimfnhitifh  iu  hiftnan  (thou  shalt  he  mighty  over  the  eartli),  LB.  2Qi 

*  Tfgitt  liU  intati  bas  furidhe  each  rei  (I  will  go  with  theb  whifii  everytfatf 
flban  he  ready),  H.  2,  17.  p.  218. 

*  hefM  mdtrb  diand'tHubatr  (if  ye  shall  eat  it,  ye  will  he  doad),  Saltair,  12^ 
feittbt-thifitr-drmHg  [leg.  druimm  :*]  dt^muin  («o  long  an  ye  shiill  he  on  the  r*: 
nf  the  world),  ibid.  2400  :  Bfthi  uii  .  .  .  ,  htr-richtain  t^xm  Uuipk  (ye  wil^ 
be  newiing  Joefph)^  ibid.  3084  ;  inched  bethi  ^xin'dUhrub  ntichnfor'ttin  .  - 
direhra  bTid  no  efai^  (mi  long  an  ye  shall  be  in  the  wildemess  je  nhaU  not   ^i 

feriahinif  of  food  or  raiment),  ibid.  4062  :  tit-b^ilhybrinaiff  (ye  will  not  be  taA 
cl  prol.  188. 
^  phonetically  spilt  bid^  Sg,  187*  {nr  bid  timmarti). 

*  at  hftit  l^tith  (h  »nmla  ....  i  emd  atrge  ft  il^  H.  2,  17,  p.  144^»  bftfi  §4 
huathii  ddboil  (they  will  he  terrible,  vast),  Sidtair  8168,  bctii  indiingtd  ftrntrd 
(the  angels  will  be  under  my  f(M)t)»  Saltair  853,  baiiU  hdcn*rt  7  rpifcnip  dot  ekhti 
(nriests  and  bishc^ps  will  be  of  thy  kin).  Rawl  B,  512»  foL  13^  1,  beitit  eo  btit 
ioid,  H*  2.  Tbtirte  fornis  in  -^if,  laf  (which  wcur  aUo  in  the  preiw'nt  indicAtiv 
have  nut  vet  bi^ii  explained.  Btit-i  {with  sudixed  pers.  pron.  tif  pL  3)  occtui 
Eflwl.  B/6r2,frt.  13M. 

^  Ittinnm  mpdai  diithaine  ico-fidrntg  trm-hUhu  (they  will  not  h«  ttansitoi 
enduring  it  for  ever),  Sultairf  8355,  A  deponential  baiir  occurs,  H.  2,  XI^m 
129»,  149»S  I59»'.  B 

*  an-am-ba  ecatUi  (gL  non  disontiendi),  Ml.  15*^  7.  f 
"  ni^ha-eXtm  mft*'/e  om  etoinib  (it  will  not  be  long  thai  they  shall  be  at  th 

wrong*).  ML  28»  10. 

'<♦  hitaidntH  wnft^ditmire  mhife  ^^m  tsind'/o^nam  (the  multiplicity  of  the  tk 
ihat  tbty  will  be  in  the  servitude),  ML  28^  9. 
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ML  94*  16,  beta  thuicsi,  G.C.  181),  aod  must  therefore,  in 
protoceltic,  have  ended  in  vowels.  The  forms  bes-n^  heta-Uy 
wUcIi  occur  in  Ml.  94^  4,  5,  are  doubtless  due  to  analogy. 

Secondary  Future. 
^beinn  1.  pi.       bemmis 

'betha  2.    „        ^-beithe 

•bed,  -pad    3.    „        -blis,  -ptia 

Preterite. 

Sg.  bd'Sa  \ 

'bd,  -bam      >  1.  pi.       -bdmmar 

'b-sa,^  'P'Sa  / 

ba^  2.    „        'baid 

bd  -bd '        \ 
, '  ^   4  jo  f  bdtir,  bdfar^ 

^l  'iKin^  )        "     \  'batar,  -Mar,  -ptar,'^  -bdar^ 

^   ^OfMMtf  (for  r©-«-i-M)  Ml.  49^  13,  arromta  (for  an'rO'tn'b-aa)  Ml.  48^  9 
4^f[^toi*i  Ml.  27^  8,  arrumtar  Ml.  34*  10,  a-na-m-tar  Sg.  6»  12,  atntar  (  =  flfi- 

j^)  Sj.  SI*  7,  the  assimilated  b  is  not  written, 
||.  ^HM^iM  rom^ba,  a  Adam  (not  good  hast  thou  been  to  me,  0  Adam !),  Saltair 

I  • 
1^  «r  ia-Jtrunm  Aenetu^  Sg.  43*  1,  ro-ha  ie-f6rma\t  (he  was  envying)  Saltair 
^j^.  Mch  [for  uch-it  *  that  is *]  da  foirbthe,  6.C.  717.  In  baba  hua  in  Noe  sin 
^^Mtkmr  Mor  (that  Noe  was  a  grandson  of  Cath&ir  the  Great's),  LB.  240^  we  have 
^^r  a  radnplicated  preterite  or  (more  likely)  a  scribal  error.  £a  is  used  with  a 
^Jtll  sobject:  ha-MtHdaig  dib  tliia  mira  mde  n-ftrael  (the  great  hosts  of  the 
'UdrsD  of  Israel  were  thankless  for  them),  Saltair  5619,  and  see  ibid.  6619. 


}  of  a  linpQar  verb  with  a  plural  subject  is  a^a  int-iiHaiff  inna^ 
'^Mkmb  rthe  hosts  will  sit  in  their  ranges),  Saltair  8266,  where  seiu  is  sg.  3 
the  #-nrtiire  of  tkidim, 

^  Bi-r-d  dnkmnal  (he  was  not  unhumble),  Saltair  3206 ;  rop-fSghinntld^  ro-p 
^mm  (he  was  a  teacher,  he  was  a  philosopher),  Saltair  2702.  In  Middle-Irish 
>^  eombinations  ndr{b)^  nnehar{b),  nocho-r-b  (non  fuit)  often  drop  the  b.  Thus  : 
^nkw  mmiUkm/er  a  aoUi  (no  man  of  his  age  was  pronderV  Glenn  Mas&in  MS.  p. 
»  eel.  1.  The  same  MS.,  p.  7,  col.  2,  contains  the  wonderful  form  aolf  i^reaiu 
U):  io^fraif  fothri  aolf  air  a  fregra  (he  asked  thrice  before  he  had  his 
vcrV,  In  nlp'-au  ehawiu  roeloth  do  (this  was  not  fairer  which  was  heard  of 
Urn)  LU.  81*,  we  seem  to  have  suffixed  the  Irish  reflex  of  the  demonstr.  pron.  ava, 
*  Mi4«M-tMfrufe  (gl.  inuasso)  Ml.  18°  14  ;  am-ban-diweartaa  (gl.  depossita) 
M.  19*  16 ;  Ml  ru-ban-aftd  (quod  non  fuit)  S^.  3*  8  ;  tntan  ba  ti'imtraarrad^ 
^iXM  is  n'-Undirech  (when  there  was  wrestling,  when  there  was  mutual  stripping), 
LU.6(y*. 

*  \niar  ii^ddrad  "idol  (they  were  adoring  idols)  Saltair  2788,  and  see  ibid.  3246, 
^3886,  4049,  4072,  4088,  6888,  7427. 

'  r»-Water,  Sg.  67*  1,  ro-bator,  Rawl.  B.  612,  fo.  26»  2,  r6-ptar  anttnaig  tar- 

•taik  (they  were  weary  along  the  ways)  Saltair  3449.     When  the  interrogatiye 

Pftide  im  is  prefiiei  for  inn-batar  we  get  itntar,  Saltair  4669,  4661,  4662, 

«Wi  fn  imiar  ibid.  4663. 

•  «f-Wir  dimdaig  (they  were  not  thankless)  Saltair  3660 ;  ro-bdar  dimdaig^  ibid. 
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Present  Indicative  Passive, 
Sg,  hethir,  bithir  ^  \  ^^    ^         _f  beiir 


'bet  her 


\  3*  pliir. 


\  •'beiar 


wine 

1 

>  m 


The  rare  form  betir  is  found  in  ML  54*  17  :  cia-beiir  (g 
pulsentur), 

Secondary  Present  Passive. 
Sg.  'be(h€  3.  plur.  ^-beiis. 

no-m-bethe  son,  ML   39*   19.     icorgillad  (H  no-bethe 
(promising  to  her  that  it  would  be  according  to  lier  willj^ 
H,  2,  17,  p.  139*. 

Verbal  noun  :  baithy  heith^  biih,  buiih  and,  when  foUoi 
by  '»,  buiiJ 

In  the  injunctive  forms  with  <?,  the  e  aeems  due  to 
fiubsequent  slender  voweL 

In  the  pL   1   the  imperative  ban,  which  aspirates,* 
must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  vowelj  the  m  of  the  tonel^ 
person-euding  dmu  has  become  m. 

In  the  secondary  present,  bin,  when  compared  with  K; 
Welsh  be-inif  appears  to  be  a  confraction  of  ^bein,  urk^ 
bedni^  a  middle- form,  according  to  Windisch, 

The  preterite  is  almost  altogether  composed  of  aoristii 
forms.  Thus  in  sg»  1,  im  i8=Qr.  e-fiv^,  Skr.  a-tjdm.  In  eg.  8j 
bd  is— Skr.  a-gdi,  Gr,  ffij,  Lat.  -bdf,  -bai  in  the  imperfect  d 
every  active  verb.**     A  trace  of  the  pristine  f-ending  of  thii 

4l>5t ;  giahdar^ei&ptar^  ibid,  578L;  amdar  l^na  a  mu  bliadna  (when  hit  KVi 
yetirs  were  C{)mplet«)  LU.  til*.  A  i$ufQx(^d  rtiilutivo  occuxb  in  amtar  m  htkUj/^ 
Bubmenisj,  Ml  M'^  5.  H 

'  \a  111  lochaidib  bithir  bl-euidib,  MK  oC*^  15.  ^| 

^  fthmt-ttmn  Sg.  216^  2  :  cf,  lor  the  dca&pjratioa  before  a  sibOantf  ro  aia^t'^M 
Ml.  G0<^  Gf  /flit it ne  from  faifh^  baihi  irom  h^ttthu-i  :  cip»i  crtch  i*in  dotnMmji^ 
dtthifit'som^  Eiiiub.  MS.  XV.  p.  i\  I  know  not  wht'tber  mat-coMcrarh  (if  yQ0 
Yictorioua)  i§  an  inst^ince  of  denspiration  or  scribal  carclej^fiQcss,  Fur  deaspintitfl 
of  th  after  /.  «  or  t,  sae  Wiadiscu,  Ir,  Gr  f  64. 

'  haH-eh6umaHi  friar-tiiittteA  •emt  friar-idrari  (let  iifl  bo  lilce  mnto  oar  lei 
and  our  priest)  Wb.  33**.  Bon  is  ako  \imA  ior  the  injiinftive  pL  1 : 
(  — (ww-^o^j)  dhiimrtfht  dO'Chieh  (that  w©  abould  be  an  exHinple  to  eT€iy  one)  "^ 
31^.  Wiudisch  (Ir.  Or.  J  205}  (iiippo««fi  that  in  han^  -dan  we  have  tne  salE 
prou.  of  pL  I.  But  thia  would  huve  been  bann^  -dann^  and  would,  moreoTor, 
nave  H»pinjiti?d. 

*  In  prehistoric  Latin  -h^t^  like  Gr.  t-Bnir)  and  Skr.  #-^5/,  eecms  to  have ! 
an  augment,  whirb,  as  in  Gretk,  was  i^.     Here  we  have  nii  explanation  of  <5 
lonjr  ^  in  the  iniperfwta  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjtijration*. 
example,  \%^rrpa'¥e-bnt^  lit.  *  he  went  ruling/  where  a  is  the  etem-yow«9l  i 
thA  augment    So  uudteiml^^%tdia-^€'iiat,  lit.  ^  he  weot  heftring/ 


TOW«9l  Ali^l 
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18  visible  in  the  duplication  of  m  in  ba  mmebul  lee  (it  was 

*  ^liame  to  her),  LL.  249^  and  in  the  h{=ith)  which  regularly 

'^^l^ws  Ad  when  it  precedes  a  substantive,  adjective  or  pronoun 

*^^f9*nning  with  a  vowel.   Thus :  bd  h-irc  (it  was  destruction), 

S^^ltair  1691,   bd  h-drd  (he  was  high),   urkelt.   bdt  drdvoa^ 

^^    h4  (he  was),  urkelt.  bdt  Sis.     In  Middle-Irish  the  ending 

>^    the  M-preterite   passive,   proper  to   roots  ending  in   /, 

^     and  «,  was  added  to  this  form.     Thus :  ron-bas  bath  (we 

bi^ve  had  death,  lit.  nobis  fuit  mors),  Saltair  4059  :  dochdid 

€f£4i'Koraib  ....  ocus  ro-bass  ica-othrua  intib  cofdta  (he  went 

t<^  his  camp  and  therein  he  was  long  a-healing  himself), 

^3.  2.  17,  p.  163*.     With  a  suflSxed  pronoun  it  was  used 

impersonally.    Thus  ropsam  (I  have  been)  Rev.  Celt.  vi.  186, 

"^where  it  is  wrongly  rendered ;  ndrbsat  firgaeth  (that  thou 

'Wert  not  truly- wise,  wd-ro-6(i««-a^),  Saltair  1318 ;  ciapsat  gdir 

frx  crdbud  ngle  (though  thou  hast  been  zealous  at  clear  devo- 

tioD,  m-bdsS'Ot),  Saltair  8807.    The  pi.  batar,  urkelt.  ba-ntor^ 

"^th  its  deponential  r,  is  Gr.  ^dv  (from  /9a-in"),  Lat.  'bd-nt, 

only  that  the  to  is  a  primary  middle  ending. 

The  verbal  noun  bith  is  (as  Ascoli  has  taught  us)  identical 

^th  Skr.  ^ati,  Gr.  /Bcun^  (from  ♦iSaw),  Aesch.  Choeph.  452. 

^e  form  beith  given  by  Windisch,  In  Texte,  i.  p.  398,  as 

•^  infinitive,  is  really  a  secondary  pres.  sg.  3,  in  the  absolute 

'^^n.    It  is  correctly  translated  in  Goidilica^  132. 

The  impersonal  construction  is  found  with  this  root.  Thus, 
^  addition  to  rapsam,  narbsat,  ciapsat  cited  supra,  we  have 
^^'fW'Cdagraig  (ye  will  not  be  victorious),  Saltair  4706, 
^^bYfom-adaltraig  (ye  shall  not  be  adulterous),  Rawl.  B. 
^12,  fo.  99*,  narbbar-^  [MS.  narbar']  dirclhlridig  (that  ye 
•hould  not  be  hard-hearted),  Saltair  4842,  nlbfor-cetludaig 
^ye  should  not  be  .  .  .  .),  ibid.  4872. 

This  verb  sometimes  takes  an  accusative  :  cia  beitis  secht- 
tfligf^a  im-gin  (though  seven  tongues  were  in  my  mouth), 
?eL  Ep.  126,  where  tengtha  is  the  ace.  pi.  of  tetige. 
The  root  ba  is  compounded  with  the  following  prepositions: 

^Tln8W,/#r  (pronounced  for),  urkelt.  tvottro,  is = Lat.  ve»Ur,  just  as  ar, 
■«»•  (n)ottro  U = Lat.  notter. 
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mi'cu  :  fut.  pass.  sg.  3,  ocuheihev  {gl.  contingetur),  ilL  53 
leg.  (icubether,  a  dependent,  wrongly  used  for  an 
pendent,  form. 

air  (Gaulish  mr,  Gr,  irapal)  :  secondary  pres,  eg.  1,  airh 
ieu  etir,  Ml  44*^  2. 

nr-a  ^ :  fut.  pi.  3  :  arabeiffct-som  (leg.  arafeUmm)^  Ml, 

aiih  'wieder/  're^'  (W.  et,  urkelt.  a/i,^  but  Gr.  rr*) :  pf 
indie*  8g.  3,  nmi  dithbe  (tliut  ebbelh  not),  Fel.  Apl.  J 
Aug.  12.  Verbal  noun :  dH/ibe,  sg,  dat.  in-dithl'm  {\ 
remeat),  G.  C.  804  note, 

cit-ai  secondary  pres.  pi.  3^  eita-m^b^iis  (gl.  sapere),  Ml.  2{ 
pret.  sg.   1   ime  citardbmn  {gl.  sentiendo),  ML  44** 
{at,  accented  rtf^W,  cnnt.  Corn,  cam^  \\v.  rjant^  Ga 
cafiiu).    Verbal  noun  :  t4ikiit/i  =  W,  canfod.  Corn,  c<im 
Kard^aai^,  ^ 

^88  (Lat.  fir,  Gr.  i^) :  pres.  indic.  pL  3,  etibdt^  LU.  Ir.  Tex 
p.  5  >9,  1.  3. 

esB*a :  inj.  sg.  3,  ettebd,  ibid.  fut.  conna  eseba^  LU,  3 
Verbal  noun  e^faid  :  Bd  snim  frd  la  b£n*oil  7  Im 
ntikdaib  okhena  in  mace  ,  .  ,  do  hfaid  iiadib  (so  Hercu 
and  the  soldiers  besides  bad  grief  tbat  the  boy  had 
from  them  J,  Edinb.  MS.  XV,  5^ 


'  ThiB  prepoiiitioii  ot'cars  in  compoHnd  Terbs  after  t^e  prepoflition  imm,  i 
nmhi^  wbcti  tnere  U  a  cra^^is  of  the  consMUhve  tuw*]s  {imme  al&o  writtwi  \ 
It  ttko  iip|jear?»  iu  at  hu&i  thirteen  nther  Old- Irish  verb^,  viz.  ah-dA 
(opto),  awiffi,  ar'd-biu^  (tr-d-chelaitn,  ar-d-chrinim^  Hfd-ehutiim,  nr-^tt-j 
ar-d-foittum,  nas-d-Jiiid^  ma-ti'ffHtnim,  •«»**-<i-</«i«  [agtiffu  dta,  Ml,  i^^**  9J| 
d-gmEtnu  *tit'd-bau^  cil^a-bht,  fo-n-mnim^  iaim-d-fni^im^  and  f-rt  *■•'■  »• 
generally,  on  the  dependent  ivtrm  of  dfi-hiur.  Like  the  (p<->KHibly  c  i 
a  (Whitney.  ^  lOStT,  Gr.  w^,  K.Z.  XXVIl,  478),  it  Imrdlj*  ovtr  cK^cnr- 
any  of  tbe  other  prepoAitioaiil  verbal  prefixes.  It  nl^o  ee&ms  to  oecu;  ta  I 
notini«  aica^  (trust  (prnverb,  a-rii-BirO'  :  cf,  mMf  c^if4a)^  and  in  the  julfe 
a'/ri/hUsi,  It  iR  identical  with  thi^  British  verbal  prttix  o  (G.C,  -120,  123,  Ui 
with  the  tf  in  a-ddrf^  A'fUt/gtfy  and  with  the  Ctrtek  i  in  3LKro  —  &-<rdKTQ  (Curtiu 
iL'fLix&tt^^ftreToy,  Iliad  n  753,  and  the  Cireek  #-  {weakened  from  A-),  n»jmmoi 
milk'd  the  syllnbic  augment.  And  it  may  posiibly  be  the  o-  in  the  G^aull 
a-laudn  (wliinro  Fr.  ahuetu- :  d,  Ir.  imd).  Bo  in  Greek  i  {  =  &)  fieems  to  ^" 
in  i'FiKtdep  and  t0KT}pa=i-FhTjpn,  Our,  j!il/ATjpa=4'^Aiipc,  Lat,  (r)/ijra, 

^  I  wrile  n/i,  not  dfi,  bceauisu  the  Dld-lrish  fitth'  *  r*?-,'  when  Mlowtjd  1 
ff  nr  J^i  never  gives  rise  to  ee  or  ep^  bs  it  wuidd  do  if  the  th  were  post- tonic 
we  have  aith'ffn*  (recogniticm),  ad-ffin-Mo  (I  recognise),  d-i't-ttd-ckmir  (r^d^mi 
f^did^ehrici:  (redemptio),  nn-da-n-aith-chumdat  (^l,  redennte),  aith-h  (re-mei 
But  when  we  have  the  otlier  prefix  arV/i-.  urkelt.  dti,  Gaul,  dte,  Skr.  ati  (acre 
bevoml,  over),  we  find  ^iedid  {^fiith'eodid)^  hmai  (=a*M-fWw-rti)»  ' 
hage*  (ssguh'ffng)t  and  fpil=dHh'bttiL 
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'  (GauL  f?er,  Gr.  inrep) :  inj.  sg.  3,  dia-fdrraib  [=/or-m-6] 
fitidel  (if  a  remnant  should  be  over),  Saltair  3919,  pi.  3, 
binnacht  Brigie  ocus-Di  fordon-rdbat  immalle  (let  Brigit's 
blessing  and  God's  be  upon  us  together  !),  Brocc.  h.  104 ; 
secondary  pres.  pi.  3,  riaslu  no-forbaitdis,  H.  2.  17,  p. 
167';  pret.  sg.  3,  ra-f&rbuy  Jr.  Texte,  p.  567,  but  roforb, 
H.  2.  17,  pp.  155*,  167*;  passive  pret.  sg.  ra-forbad, 
ibid.  pi.  3,  rO'fdrbaide,  ibid. ;  verbal  noun  fdrbcy  forbuy 
sg.  dat./o/Jw,  G.  C.  230 ;  part.  pret.  pass,  sg./orbthe. 

'or^'for :  pass.  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  :  ho  burdrbaither  in-gnim 
(when  the  deed  shall  have  been  completed),  Ml.  16*  6. 
pret.  pi.  3,  farorbaide  laithi  na  cainti  (the  days  of  the 
lamentation  were  completed),  Rawl.  B.  512,  fol.  12^  1. 

^or^ro:  ss-pret.  sg.  3 :  /orrO'r'b(a)i8  (gl.  superavit).  Ml.  34°  16. 

wm  (=Lat.  ambi,  Gr.  afKf>{,  Skr.  abhi) :  inj.  sg.  3:  ciambad 
[^  cichimmbad']  Idnnbrass  digal  De  (although  God's 
vengeance  be  bitter-great),  Saltair  3617 ;  pret.  pi.  3  : 
ciamtar  {=^cia  immbaiar)  dmrai  ilardai  (though  they  were 
wonderful,  numerous),  ibid.  5800. 

'  ^  :  inj.  sg,  3 :  airn-dib,  Ml.  17®  8,  con-dib  (ut  sit),  con-dip^ 
arhdofnroibae  (ut  mihi  sit=ara«-^w-w/w-ro-6-«^),  Wb.  10^, 
V.  12,  codonroib  (ut  nobis  sit,  co-tu-nn-ro-b'),  Wb.  20,  v.  9. 

•^«:  fut.  sg.  3  (with  suffixed  pron.),  dabm  buan  a  bithmairg 
(the  constant  sorrow  for  it  will  be  lasting),  Glenn  Mas&in 
MS.  p.  4,  col.  1. 

■•-«»:  pass  pret.  sg.  -tisbad,  Brocc.  h.  88,  -f/tesbad  Ir.  Texte, 
p.  97,  1.  18.  The  verbal  noun  is  (difbuith,  Z.  ^  881,  better 
tiUbaith,  sg.  ace.  ire-thesbaid,  Sg.  5*  15. 

^e«-a :  inj.  sg.  3 :  ni  t/tSsaba  maith  na  hordan  foirb^  H.  2. 
17,  p.  136*' ;  'tisebay  LTJ.  Ir.  Texte,  p.  214,  1.  4  ;  perf. 
8g.  3,  (barbae  (gl.  aberat,  tU'esS'a'rO'bae)^  Ml.  34®  16. 

*«-/)r:  duforbaithe  (gl.  ueniretur).  Ml.  31®  11;  perf.  sg.  3, 
do't'T-or-bai  p^isty  Corm. 

I  Ai  Tbnmeysen  has  pointed  out  (Rey.  Celt  yi.  145),  (u  is  the  accented  and 
FiBillye  f orm  of  the  prep,  of  which  the  pretonic  form  is  generally  do.  (In  Ml. 
^^  27,  I  find  a  pretonic  to  :  coie  bliadnai  deac  to-tUrtniuch.)  So  in  Gaulish  : 
^-iflfim,  tnd  pernaps  to-me-deeavi.  When  in  compound  veros  tu  follows  fwr^ 
?«Wttitefonn/or£  {fort-giUim,  Wh.  ^^foirt-be  A,  gSarrfaidh,  O'Cl.):  when 
rt  toUowi  frith  (W.  gwrth),  we  get  frisa  {th-d  regularly  becomes  ty  but  tty 
tt-«  aod  i^t  regularly  become  w). 
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tu-rn:  pret.  sg.  1,  tfi  ru-thdrhn^m.  Ml*  44^  29;  sg.  3,  d(t> 
(gL  euia  interfuit),  Sg.  203*  18,  an-dororpm  ( 
ueniens),  106^  8,  domrorhai  .  •  .  .  rith  rof'diih  in  nidi 
(the  course  which  this  host  rati  hath  profited  r 
tU'mm'rtt'ro-bai)t  FeL  proL  25  ;  pi.  3,  hhrd-thorbn 
m'aithir  (in  which  mj  fathers  profited),  ML  44**  - 
verbal  noun  torbe  {=^  lu-ro-baio). 

From  this  root  also  comes  Old-Tr.  hai,  hdc^  Middle 
ha  .i,  nwifh  (good),  O'CL  a.  torha  (profit),  O'Dar,  ni  bam 
flit,  non  bonum  aptid  vos),  manducare  dominicam  cerij 
Wb.  11**  hfyre  nar^bu  hw  ifi-Irnhn  vreiem  (because  the  J< 
did  not  like  belief,  lit.  quia  non  foit  bona  apud  ludaeos  fide 
Wb.  5^  This  is  conijwiinded  with  the  propositions  ad^ 
em,  fo  aud  iii-ro,  and  we  have  thus  (ddm  [rofaii  am  a  mor-al 
damsa,  indeed  I  have  great  cause  therefore),  LL.  177'; 
aba  (because)  O'Don*  Gr.  2G5 ;  ar-aprji-dhe  (because  thereo 
H.  2.  17,  p.  131*;  dSe  (discrepance,  difference),  ML  50^  1 
debe  mee  (i,e.  mbcvc,  a  slight  difference),  Ml.  40*  20;  h-b 
in-pae  Mnutilis*  (whence  h-p(tch)^  G.  0.  870,  L  1;  fu-l 
Sg.  26*  8. 

Other  derivatives  are  cohoith^  ettibdwd  (concinnitas),  de- 
f dissension)  Ml.  bO*^  18  (whence  dvhtbach^  diphthmgim)^  ec 
chM'bmth^  forbaide  {forbuide)^  foirhthe.     And  yet  anothei 
tig-bm  (euperstes),  where  Hg  (end)  seems  cognate  with  an 
(punctum). 

Before  considering  the  corresponding  forras  in  the  Bril 
languages,  it  will  be  well  to  see  how  Welsh  deals  with 
acute  and  the  toneless  vowels  ^,  w,  a,  i,  and  the  diphth 
ai,  ei  and  on, 

L  acute  a 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  followed  by  e  or  *  or  the  vowel  f/,  becomes  e  or  a : 

(3)  followed  by  the  semivowel  g  (written  i)  or  (in  1<m 

words)  by  i  from  u  (d),  becomes  the  diphthong  ( 

(4)  followed  by  o  or  u  {w),  becomes  o : 

(5)  followed  by  m,  ct,  gs^  gr,  tjl^  becomes  (with  the  gu 


j 
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(6)  becomes  d  in  monosyllables  ending  in  g,  d,  b  :  dd,/: 
eky  thy  ^:  s{=i8t),  and  n  or  I  Dot  formerly  doubled 
or  accompanied  by  another  consonant.  This  d,  when 
a  syllable  is  added,  reverts  to  d. 

n.  toneless  a 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  e : 

(2)  followed  by  t,  becomes  e  or  the  vowel  y : 

(3)  followed  by  the  semivowel  y,  becomes  ei : 

(4)  followed  by  o  or  u,  becomes  the  vowel  y. 

Ul.  acute  u 

(1)  remains  intact : 

C-^)  becomes  tr : 

(3)  followed  by  a,  becomes  o  : 

(4)  followed  by  ^,  becomes  (with  the  g)  ou : 

(5)  followed  by  i,  becomes  (with  the  b)  u  : 

(6)  becomes  tr  in  monosyllables  ending  in  g,  d,  b  (=urbrit. 

^>  ^  i^)»  ^^f  /;  cA>  ^*>  jf ;  «  (^x  «0»  a°d  »*  *"^d  ^  when 
not  formerly  doubled  or  accompanied  by  another  con- 
sonant. 

I^.  toneless  u 

(1)  becomes  e  or  the  vowel  y : 

(2)  followed  by  g^  becomes  (with  the  g)  ou  : 

(3)  in  loan-words,  when  immediately  followed  by  i,  becomes 
etc ;  by  e^  becomes  aw. 

V-  acute  a 

(1)  becomes  au  (ate) : 

(2)  followed  by  a  flexional  or  derivative  syllable,  becomes 
d  or  I : 

(3)  followed  by  t,  becomes  ew : 

W)  followed  by  v  or  ^,  becomes  (with  the  f  or  ^)  ^  : 

\^)  followed  by  the  semivowel  y,  becomes  the  diphthong  at. 

u.  toneless  d  becomes  a. 

^.  acute  I 

v)  remains  intact : 

(^)  becomes  the  diphthong  ai. 

^  Trua.  1SS5-6.  16 
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^^H              Till,  toneles!;                                                             ^^^ 

^m 

remaias  intact :                                                       ^^H 

■ 

becomes  e^  i  or  tbe  vowel  // :                                 ^^| 

^H 

before  e?,  becomes  (with  the  v)  iu  {yic)  or  ui  (<<^^J^^ 

^H 

acute  fit                                                                         ■ 

^m      (1) 

remains  intact :                                                     '^J 

^M 

becomes  oe :                                                            ^^| 

^^H               (3)  followed  by  e  or  f ,  becomes  ei :                              ^^B 

^^H              (4)  followed  by  «,  becomes  (witb  the  u)  ytv  or  eir.    ^J 

^H 

tooeleas  ai  becomes  aor  e?                                   ^^^ 

^H 

acute  ei                                                            ^H 

H       (1) 

becomes  ui  [mj)  or  (when  followed  by  another  syllabi 

^^H 

in)  : 

^L 

in  modern  monosyllables  becomes  at,  which  (when 

^^^B 

syllable  is  added)  reverts  to  ei.                                 ■ 

^              XI  I.  toneless                                                                 ^^| 

H 

remains  intact :                                                       ^^M 

^■_ 

becomes  i:                                                       ^^M 

^H        (3) 

followed  by  vo,  becomes  (with  the  w)  tu  or  nw,       J 

^^^^H       XI  IT.                                                               ^^1 

^^F 

becomes  u  :                                                              "^ 

^^^ 

in  some  obscure  words  becomes  uw,   which,  wha 

syllable  is  added,  becomes  u,                                    m 

^^^^H        XIY.  toneless  ou  becomea  u.                                     ^^1 

^V 

Examples.                             "^^B 

^B 

car  (amicus.  Ir.  cam)  :   gum  (servus,  Ir.  foss)  :  i 

^^^1 

(locus,  Ir,   mn0)  :  rat   (pugna,  In  cath)  :  map  (filij 

^^^H 

In  mace)   :  and  perhaps  cam  (curvus),  though  i 

^^^^H 

cognate  Gr,  <ncafi06^  is  oxyton.                                 1 

^^^^^H         (2)  gkmUd   (munditia)    from    fjkm    :   heli   (salsugo)    fijj 

^^^H 

ftalen  :  iec/t^d  (aanit^s)   from   iach  ;  pletiit/n  (a  cb 

^^^^B 

from    pfant   :    rkejfgn     (cord a)     from    rhaff  :    c 

^^^^H 

(gladius,  Ir.  c/aideb)  :  mor  (mare),  Gaul,  mori,  ur 

I 

man  :  canfod  (videre),  urkelt.  cantobaiL 

J 
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(3)  /Mddiad  (occisor)  from  iladdy^slad  :   edifeiriol  (poe- 

xiitens)  from  edifar  :  melbion  (filii)  from  mab  :  geir 
(Terbum)  now  gaiVy  pi.  geirtau,  from  *gdri/o  :  brein 
(corvi)  8g.  bran^  from  ^brdnya^  a  collective  :  geill 
(potest)  from  ^gdlyat  :  guo-deimisatich  (sustulistis) 
from  ru-ddmi/asS'.  So  in  the  loan-words  bretch 
{braich),  reid  (r/taidd),  yapeit  (yspaid),  Meir  {Mair) 
from  brdehium^  radius^  »pdtium^  Maria,  pronounced 
brdckyitm,  rddyus,  spdtyum,  Mdrya.  So  in  dreie  (draig) 
from  *draci  =  draco,  ileidr  from  *latri  =  latrd,  and 
dj/'spaidd  (eunuch)  from  ^spadi^^spadd,  aira&ov. 

(4)  nodicydd  (acus),  Br.  nadoeZy  Ir.  mdthat  and  the  loan- 
word morthoi^*mdriulus. 

(5)  Iiae8=ilaxu8f  am-laia  (circumsolutus),  llaeth  (milk)  = 
hcU  :  fraeth  (littus)=Ir.  tracht  :  aer  (praelium),  Ir. 
dr=aypa  :  caffael  (adipisci),  urkelt.  cabdglL 
(6)  gtcag  (vacuus),  tad  (pater),  claf  (aegrotus),  urkelt. 
clamo-s  :  glds  (glaucus),  urkelt.  glasto  :  gldn  (mundus), 
but  comparative  gldnach. 

'^'  (1)  Caratau€=-  Caraticos,  Ouassauc^z  Vassdco-Sy  and  the 
loan-words  canghell,  castell,  mantell :  but  cenawl. 

(2)  ktnenie  (gl.  salax),  urkelt.  lambanico  and  the  loan-words 
hhyjter  (capistrumj,  aeUic  (saisicium). 

(3)  meneich  from  *mdnachia  pronounced  monachya. 
("*)  niyrtftwl  from  martklua. 

^^l'(l)  hucc  (sus).     Tuscois  (gl.  tuscus). 
(2)  /to  (oath,    Ir.    luge),   Bucch,   cum,   drtcg,   dtcfh,   rhwd: 

Xaelywn=zMaglocuno8  (but  Cynfael=Cunomdglo8),^ 
'3)  l>och  (cheek)  from  Lat.  bucca. 
(^)  iou  (j6ke)=iiugum. 

(5)  du  (dark,  black) =Ir.  rf«^  Gr.  t^Xo^. 

(6)  piK  (obtusus,  hebes.) 

•  (1)  Jf^r  (ankle)  s:©-^!;/)©!/ : 

12)  poulhraur  (writing- tablets),  Ir.  pdlire=pugilldre8  : 

ihlL?  «»debted  to  Prof.  Rhi's  for  this  excellent  illustratioii  of  the  different 
"*»"*at  of  accented  and  of  toneless  m. 
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(3)  rhettin=ruina  i  q/ntrawen^comtruitidum. 

Y.  (I)  hu  (hand,  Ir.  Mm)  i  pattp^lv,  each  :  lamt  {llawn)f, 
Ir.  idti^  LitiL  pfiftus  :  dt-attc  {segnis,  ef,  «i^w)  : 

(2)  hestoriou  pL   of    he^taur  =  seitfdritiH   :   brodyr  pL  \ 

bra  ted)  ^  primeval  Webh    bratr=.frairctn  :   ioddi 
melt,  tawdd  (raolten). 

(3)  ikmii  (to  fill)  from  ilfuai^lv,  Idn* 

(4)  breitani  (windpipe)  =  Ir.   brngat-  :  breuan   (quern)  = 

Ir.  brd,  gen.  broo/t,  Skr.  grdmu, 

(5)  brfiich  (arm)  bon*owed  from  Lat.  brdchium  pronouncec 

brdchi/um, 

YI.  mrhaet  (contumelia)=Tr.  sdmgud,  urkelt,  sdragStu, 
the  loan-word  ffurfd fen  ^firmdm^nfufn. 

YII*  (1)  guir  (veru&,  Ir.  ^ftr),  hir  (longus)  =Tr,  sir  : 
(terra):=Ir,  tlr. 
(2)  clmar  (tepid ua),  which  Daviea  compares  with  ;^\/apc 
(from  <TK\}ap6fi  ?  Rhys),  daim\  daear  (t^rra),  haia$ 
(ferrum),  Ir.  mr«,  GauL  Imrm-  :  gaem^  gmjaf  [h\Qm&\ 
graian  (glarea),  Ir.  ^ifdn  ;  traian  (triens),  IrJrian,  ai 
the  loan-word  ceromhou  (leg.  -ffO/<),  pi  of  ce 
carina*     In  cyMttcyaf^  caatJgo^  tg  has  become  wy^ 

YIII.  (1)  larnwalhn^    urkelt    IfiarmveMunoH    {-rehbnm 

(2)  heddwch    (pax),    Ir.    %id  :  amdredd   (untruth),    url 

anrereyd  :  prynedig  (eraptu&),  urkelt.  prinadcO'^  : 
the  loan- word  dewm=duiHm. 

(3)  byte  (vivu8)=Skr.  gicd  :  buyf,  bwyi  (cibus),  Ir,  bm 

Skr.  glidlu, 

IX,  (1)  Atpkt=^Atjv4>To^  :  cf.  Mod.  Gn  Ti/t^To^. 

(2)  oet  (age)  aetas^  and  the  loan-word  Ebroec. 

(3)  vein  (bene),  Ir  cdin^  urkelt*  {^jeainL 

(4)  6rytc=GrdmSf  Mid.  W.  Ebrytv^^Hebrdem^  but 

^.Juddeim. 


^  For  tlie  loss  of  the  final  r  compare  arad  (plough)  from  oratr^  Ir. 
and  the  lomn-word  titncut  from  (ranstrum.    So  (iia  Itlijs  mgenioiuilj'propot 
<*ompiirHtive8  of  equality  iti  ^et  (O.C.  300)  Rro  to  bo  eq^uiit^  with  the  lrtik| 
in  -i(Atfr  oof*  and  -itht^rjtiy  O'Bou.  Gr.  371. 
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..  "No  8ure  example.  Old  Welsh  caitoir  (gl.  pube),  leg. 
caitoir  ?  is  now  cedor  :  Cynfal  is  a  primitive  Welsh 
Cdnmaei,  urkelt.  Cunomdglos. 

XI.  (1)  pui  (gl.  quid),  Ir.  cki,  Lat.  quei  :  cruiir  (gl.  pala),  Ir. 
criathar  :  luit  (fuscus),  Ir.  liath  :  gwydd  (goose),  pi. 
gicpddau  (Rhys,  Lectures,  131) :  gwystl  (hostage),  Ir. 
gtall^  O.H.G.  gUaly  and  probably,  as  M.  Emault 
suggests,  Gaul.  Co-gestlus  (Rev.  Celt.  i.  294),  Con- 
geiitlm  (Corpus  Inscr.  iii.  No.  4887). 
(2)  No  sure  example :  hai  (vitium),  pi.  beiau^  O.W.  bei. 

XII.  (1)  ei  (his,  her)  in  the  written  language. 

(2)  f  (his,  her)  =  Ir.  d»,  Skr.  aayd^  asyda.    Com.  Pironrrlr. 

Ciardn,  urkelt.  Qveirdgnos. 

(3)  rfttf,  duw  (god) = Skr.  devd. 

^Ul.  (1)  bud  (victoria,  Ir.  buaid),  urkelt.  boudi  :  llu  (exer- 
citus),  Ir.  aluag,  urkelt  alougos  :  tru  (miser),  Ir.  truag^ 
urkelt.  trougOB  :  tut  (populus),  Ir.  tuath,  urkelt.  touta. 
(2)  huwch  (vacca),  pi.  bychod  :  cnutcch  (coma,  Da  vies), 
cutrcA  (supercilium,  frons  contracta)  :  llutcch  (dust), 
rhuwch  (cribrum).  In  the  loan-word  diluw^dilutiumy 
uw  represents  iiv. 

•^IV,  uehel  (altus),  Ir.  uaaal^  Gaul,  tarellos,  urkelt.  ouxelos^ 
from  ^oupaelos,  cf.  Gr.  vyfr7f\6<;:  bugail  (pastor) =Ir. 
hUaehailly  urkelt.  bou-cdli'S. 

^ow  we  can  lay  down  with  confidence  that,  in  the  Welsh 
^erb  substantive,  the  forms  regularly  beginning  with  be,^  bo 
*^d  iot  belong  to  the  root  ba ;  that  those  beginning  with  bi 
^  6m^  belong  to  the  root  blv ;  that  those  beginning  with  by 
^^d  h  belong  to  the  root  bu ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  absence  of 
^J  forms  beginning  with  bw  shows  that  the  non-diphthongal 

^  Sich  nre  instances  of  e  from  u  as  Ju-garaf^  an-he-gar,  He-wel^  G.C.  93,  and 
{**>"<  (eront)  I^ws  2.  1.4.  (rightly  written  bydani  in  the  same  sentence)  must 
°*  lauded  as  scribal  errors,  he-labar  (  =  Ir.  su-ibair),  G.U.  93.  is  Old- Breton, 
JJ^f]"^^:  ^ff^n,  G.C.  93,  is  Old- Cornish.  J)eil  (folia,  sg.  dal-en)  cannot 
^'"''Bdfrom  the  urkelt.  dula  in  Gaulish  wtfiirt9ov\a  (cf.  Ir.  duille).  It  is  cog- 
■^*ith  MaAw  (ex  edJg't^),  tfoAA<Js,  and  Lat.yfo*. 
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forms  belonging  to  y/bu  were,  as  in  Irish,  toneless  proclil 
or  enclitics. 

The  British  forms  belonging  to  y/ba  are  the  following  t] 

Injunctive. 

8g.  1.  pi,  hom^  Com.  ^hon. 

hyehi  2.  „   ho€hyGom,^bogh,^T.hu 

boij  boetjbOfCom.  bo,  bo-va,  3.  „  bont.  Corn,  botis.         J 

Here  bi/ch  exhibits  an  interesting  agglutination  of  a  p 
noun  of  the  ag,  2,  which  we  also  find  in  the  Old  Corn 
injunctive  sg.  2  from  y^blr,  naraely  iiic[i^]»*  and  in  the  0 
Irish  preterite  md  m  neUmb  (si  vidisti)  F<51ire,  July  4.  Af 
in  aula  at  regukrly  becomes  chw  in  Welsh  and  b  (/)  or  n 
Irish, ^  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  here  the  neo-ce! 
reflex  of  the  Greek  (jiJ,  or  rather  of  its  enclitic  dat.  {<roh) 
ace.  (ae).  The  Old- Welsh  boi^  (urkelt.  bmatf),  Mid.  We 
hoet  (G,  C.  559)  seem  optatival  forms,  the  latter  witl 
primary  ending.  The  6  in  sg,  3  and  pi.  1,  2,  3  represe 
an  Old-Celtic  it.  Thus  bo^hdi^  Jr.  bd.  In  the  Cornish  tt 
from  bd-ere  we  have  the  reduplicated  pronoun  €v-c{v)^ 
Old-Welsh  em*em^  where  em,  urkelt.  imo^  is  the  Skr.  | 
which  occurs  only  in  the  ace.  sg.  and  nom.  and  ace.  dual  \ 
plural.  The  Br.  bifipt  (urkelt,  baneto)  seems  an  s-aorist, 
intervocalic  «  regularly  becoming  A.  Cf.  Skr.  forms  ] 
dkdsiitha  (Whitney,  §  893).  i 

In  the  imperative  the  only  form  which  can  be  certal 
referred  to  y/ha  ia  boet  (sit),  identical  with  the  boet  of 
injunctive. 

I  In  [hyin-hik  ffueU  f^l.  aup)  G.C.  1063.     Prftf.  Buhler  compare*  for 
ag^'llitiniitioii  thf}  Kai^miii  iMt  ehhukk  (thou  art),  gatchakh  (tbou  go«st). 

^  Compare  thw%  (vos),  urktlt.  *i  r*^  Ir.  •*! ;  eha-atr  (sornr),  urkelt.  tveaor^  If. 
aiid/i>  :  thwteh  (sex),  tirkelt.  sttkn,  Ir.  »#*-  and/^*-  (in  mm-'^Hur,  tnot-fh 
chwitnt  (flefliderium),  urkelt.  §imnd{&^  Ir.  §uui  {^n-nnd  in  (<rf)ay5a*toK  efiu 
(amarus),  urkfdt  «'rrro-f,  Ir,  uib  (i.e.  iwfr*).  liljy*  (Karlv  lirituin,  301^ 
Cflutiontjd  us  not  to  confound  this  Welsh  thtr  from  »%'  witb  Wekh  eMw  from  I 
Ir.  if.  E-p;  chu*a/u  (disperjftire,  dissipare) ,  Ir.  ncnihm  (whene«  the  Li 
Scotch  to  smlt):  ehwedt  (tele),  {trkclt.  Hcvtth-n^  In  vrit  :  chwfudu  (lor 
Ir.  *(vi(fA»m,  urkelt.  gctntami  :  ey-chwyn  (to  start),  Ir.  acumiiti  :  chwm 
move),  Ir.  tteihiud^ 

^  hue  bui  (gL  eicutieudua  erit)  G.C.  IC&6. 
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Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  oei€^^ Cqph^  j^^  -q^.  benn^  1.  pi.  beym,  Com.  ben,  Br.  bem-p 

Com.  hes^  Br.  bes      2.  ,,  Com.  beugh,  Br.  ^^cA 

^>     Com.  J^,  Br.  6e        3.  „  Com.  i«/i«,  Br.  bent. 

Secondary  Future. 

Sg.  Br.  bihenn        1.  pi.  ^bihem-p 
bihea  2.  „   *bihech 

bihe  3.  „   bi[h'\ent 

Via  18  compounded  with   the  prepositions  com-ar   (W. 
^^55^)  an  J   ^||.^^   pj^-^   ^fl^)^   and    with   the  verbal  stems 
v^)w,  gwydd  (Com.  ^oM,  Br.  ^omz,  urkelt.  vida)  and  ^t^w. 

n.  BEN. 

w      I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  verb,  this  root  is  ever  found  in 

^^  uncompounded.     The  following  instances  of  its  simple 

^^Tm,  which  I  quoted  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxviii.  82,  now 


i 


to  me  to  belong  to  benim  (I  strike),  ^bhen : 
Ba>pret.  sg.  3,  benais   [MS.  ben)\   a  digbail  rib,  gan  mo 
^^'^omirlm  do  denam  (the  loss  caused  by  it,  [soil.]  not  perform- 
^^^g  my  counsel,  has  struck  against  you)  Glenn  Mas&in  MS. 
-Adrocatee'  Library,  Edinburgh,  p.  7,  col.  1 : 

ptasive  pros,  indie,  sg.  3,  benair  fri-cach  n-ae  an-dSde-ae 
Vtbig  pair  [of  attributes  'generalis  et  specialis']  is  struck 
•gainst,  attributed  to,  each  of  them),  Sg.  28^  8. 

But  it  is  frequently  found  compounded  with  prepositions, 
•^d  then  has  often  (e.g.  -Usban  *  de-est,'  -tdrban  *  prod-est ') 
^^^©Jely  the  meaning  of  a  verb  substantive.     Thus : 
^*  secondary  pros.  sg.  3,  no-chetfanad  (sentiebat),  Rawl.  B. 

612,  fo.  6^  1. 
^^>HH5e< :  pres.  indie,  sg.  2 :  lose  oceitbani  (cum  consentis) ;  cot- 

eU :  pres.  indio.  sg.  2,  cotchitbanam. 
^ru:  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  ni-dSrban,  St.  Paul  II.  13. 


) 


^  Ban,  M  in  the  correfponding  tense  and  person  in  Irish,  the  double  n  seems 
dxM  to  the  primeral  accent.  Bmn  is  nrkelt  beuniy  just  as  in  Irish  binn  (for  deinn) 
m  ukdt.  btiHi,    In  each  case  the  pretonic  root-rowel  is  weakened  to  «. 
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for:  prea.   indic.  pL   3^    is  i-ricomarc  Jorbanait  a-rinda   (iU 

finals  end  iti  a  dissyllable),  BB.  cited  by  Atkinson,  Irish 

Metric,  p,  28.     Pass.  pres.  eg,  3»  fdrbnnar,  Ir.  Texte,  p. 

567:  hut  forbantftrf  H,  2*   17,  p.  134*:  pret,  sg.  3,  r<h 

fdrbiiimd,  Ir.  Texte,  p,  567. 
for  (aspirating) ^yTTfpjj,  s-upra:  prea.  iiidio.  sg.  X^forfUm  (gl. 

anclo),  sg.  3,  forf^n,  ML  64%  pass.  pres.  indic.  ng,  3, 

Jbrfimr^  Ir.  Texte,  p.  567. 
tu-€89  :  pres.  indie.  pL  3,  thhatmt  (deficiuut),  Wb.  11*,  nl'ten- 

banat,  Pr.  Cr.  62\ 
iu-rni  prea.  indie,  sg,  3,  nl-torban  (non  prodest),Wb.  ]2\ 
tU'ru-ru :   pres-  indie,  pi.  73,  durorbanai  (gl.  prosuat),  ML 

43"^  5. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  all  these  forms,  when 
the  root- vowel  has  only  the  grave  accent  (nebenton),  L 
becomes  a*  So  in  Latin,  aa  Mr,  Wharton  has  pointed  oai 
{Aeadpmf/^  Jan.  24,  1885,  p.  67),  a  radical  e  when  pretoni^? 
often  becomes  a. 

y/ben  seeras  to  occur  un  com  pounded  in  the  case  of  several 
nounst  Thus:  esbaiti,  gen,  a-e»hfitad  (gl.  inutilitatis  suae), 
ML  cited  G.  C.  869,  870,  urkelt.  exbintdt-s,  biimm  (iter), 
urkelt.  benm^n,^  where  the  e  oi  the  pretonic  syllable  has 
remained  intact,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the   slender  vowel  of 

*  That  this  and  the  other  neuter  stems  in  mm  (G.C.  268-270)  were  onguiaU3r 
Accented  on  the  aulfix  Kem»  clear  from  the  rDdiiplkatinn  of  the  n  in  ihmmm 
(ODiDittft} I  urkelt.  enmenaf  c^mtnn  (leg.  eimmenn)  '  pa&snum, '  urkelt,  een^min§^ 
irimmMnn  *terga,^  urkelt.  drosm^na  [cf.  Lai  rfor«uw#],  i^meud  ^saltiiA/  leg. 
limmtnn^  urkelt.  vlmffm^fna.  Tlie  difftT^jnce  in  this  reflpe^rt  from  8kr.  (Wlittlicj, 
$  1168)  m  remarkable.  So  in  Blram^  BSrinn  (Hil>eniiae),  Fofirtnn  (Yertit- 
ridnoflf')f  itnn  (mtiutlff),  6hnn  (wool),  gdlaun  (^t)»  a^'Unmm  (gl.  eono),  trhmim 
(gl,  aterto)  the  double  it  seemii  due  to  the  primeTal  accent:  If¥rf6n"^§  (W. 
Itcerdd&f*)f  Un&  (uf,  Giiulisli  Xorya),  leldm  (W,  s^fmi)^  MldHo-t,  So  in  tb«  loan^ 
words  tcktrdinn^  cucmn,  mitkmi,ma4tuiinm\  Sg.  67^,  17  from  extraneus,  <vifti{t*mi 
modnOf  mawiiltttiy  words  which  tend  to  prote  that  the  iiecent  did  not  retr^t 
the  first  syllable  until  after  tbe»e  words  had  been  borrowed,  i.e.  antil  afM 
Christianity  had  been  tntrodmced  into  Ireland.  This  aeuentual  n  (if  I  tnaj  t^ 
the  expreseiou)  occurs  also  in  Gaulish,  e.g.  Gobdmn-cnm  to  be  connected  with 
giha  (fnber),  gen.  ff6Unn,  origintillr  ap^cited  like  Skr.  Hifdn^  vibhvdn  ind  cogiB^k 
(ac<?ording  to  Windisch)  with  Gr.  yo-^-piv.  Perhaps  also  in  Lemdnn^^i^  tki4.mm 
Rud  Ardtittma,  So  in  Old- Welsh  tiirtmn  (gl.  aruado),  lurkelt.  ruracastitia  ^^ 
eurchat)  und  Old- Cornish  elhm  (novncula),  urkelt.  altina,  iLud  the  loa.n-fv^ 
ft  uinn  =frift%m , 
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tbe  suffix.  Bii  *eine  unverBtandige  oder  unrechte  That' 
(Windisch,  O'Clery's  bid  A,  gniomhy  deed)  may  also  represent 
•a  orkelt.  bintO'Sf  a  passive  participle  of  betiy  accented 
(seemingly)  on  the  root,  not  (as  in  6r.  and  Skr.)  on  the  suffix. 
I  have  not  found  this  root  in  the  British  languages,  except 
iQ  h(me%  {bonaH)y  one  of  the  two  Cornish  forms  of  the  infini- 
tive of  the  verb  substantive.  The  derivative  ending  (urkelt. 
^-tu)  is  the  same  as  that  of  kerthes,  Beunans  Meriasek,  543, 
627  (=W.  cerdety  pergere),  kerhes  954,  poic€8  1015,  kemeras 
(=W.  eytnryt  sumere,  Br.  quemeret),  gwelas  (=W,  gwelel, 
^dere,  Br.  gitelet) — t  in  inlaut  and  auslaut  regularly  becom- 
^^g  8  in  Cornish.  Bones  occurs  compounded  with  the  prep. 
*  (Ir.  tu^  do)  in  de-tones  (venire),  G.  C.  677.  Here  in  the 
pretonic  syllable  the  root- vowel  e  has  become  o. 

III.  BlV. 

The  forms  belonging  to  this  root  often  retain  their  original 
leaning,  '  to  live,'  and,  unless  when  used  as  mere  copulas, 
*>^  accentuated  like  ordinary  verbs.  Verse  proves  that  in 
•ereral  cases  (bia  F^l.  Ep.  168,  bias  March  13,  biait  prol. 
308,  biasu  hi  peiuy  LIT.  115),  they  are  dissyllabic.  This  alone 
Would  make  one  doubt  Windisch's  theory  as  to  their  origin 
from  V6t#;  but  the  form  biuu-sa,  Wb.  16*,  where  the  first  u 
M  a  Tocalised  r,  and  the  second  u  is  the  representative  of  the 

^Mkdt,  d  in  *iffd=Lat.  riro,  seems  to  render  this  theory 

^pottible. 

Present  indicative  active. 

Sg.  JiMw,  bfu,  biim^  1.  pi.     bimmiy  -biam 
Id  2.    „      *bithey'bUh 

biid,  Uth,  bid  \  (  bUt,  btet  ^ 

-ili,  'biypi      j  3.    „  ybiat  ^ 

reL  bUsy  bis  J  ( reL  bfie. 

The  conjunct  form  of  sg.  3  aspirates  (ni-bi  chon-dumu  do- 
m^pmaiby  Ml.  36*  17),  and  must  therefore  have  early  lost 
its  finals. 

**»  «^MMf  inmuUUfiri  r^  (I  am  in  bed  along  with  a  king),  LL.  187». 
w  ^  atureud  and,  Sg.  198»>  6. 
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Injunctive. 
Sg.  biu,^  beOf^  *bbio,^  hiamm     1  pL       *bemmi,  *b$amti 

bnth  1  /  *btmt^  ^bitt 

'bee, 'bi,  bia^   \  ^    **     {^-bM^^-bet. 

Secondary  Present. 
Sg.  bfinn  1.  pi.  -bfmmk 

bith'^  3.    „  Utis. 

I  have  not  found  sg.  2  or  pi-  2. 

Future, 
Sg.  6*fl-M,  bt^  1,  pi 

biae,  bia^  2,   „ 


blmd.^Hfeid,  bied  \ 

'be,  -bta,  "pla         ; 

rel.  bim  *^  / 


3, 


'putm 

-bleid,  'bled 
ibiait,^^  bieiit  btet 
\  -hlat^  -piat 
i  reL  bite,  beite. 


*  cid  m-imnidj  cid  hi'toeumttil  hema^  ML  63^  B. 
-*  cen  ntMii'ia  for  mm,  Riiwl.  B.  13^  2.     Hence  the  Mid.-Ir.  bio^mm  ^v 

BuiHxed  pronoun,  Ir.  Ttito,  p.  391, 
^  ro-Mwo'ia  firi^fiiimiu  (may  I  be  at  Thy  hiind)  FSl.  prol.  273  (Laud  61€;. 

*  gtiid  iar-firdul  tia-bi  M'iou  itn-diiffud  doi-iwmarbou  (thcwph  thou  be  i 
silence,  pray  in  a  true  way  for  for^veness  of  thy  sitik)*  Snltatr,  lfj(l7,  1608.  Ij 
Soltair  2035  we  fvn^  dirtnn  ....  fmch-htikiu  fri-du  i-fus  (alaA,  that  tbod  a:a 
not  at  market  here),  erith  effro-St  im  mid  At  «#,  Ir.  Text^i  ii.  p.  139> 

A  ci>'Mi-6bS  Sg.  199^  4,  to-bbi  169*  I  (where  the  bb  seemi  due  to  the  aooeiit> 
am-b4nHafht  ton^bia  (may  we  hare  their  bleBsing),  F5l.  Jan.  13. 

*  na*bTd  tlumnaiff  (he  ye  not  timid),  Salt«ir  4830. 

'  ro-m-hrth  droit  kt,  a  Afnirt  !    LII.  19*  (Goid,^  H8).      This  oeorri  with 
enffixed  pronouE^  Ai^/io-iw-na^  but  I  have  here  luii^laid  my  referenee. 

*  In  Middle  Irwh  a  deponential  btar  occurs:  b'tar  fuirid/tt  dano  i>  tmaidht  fi 
mthiset,  H.  2.  17,  p.^  128^ 

'  ba^iuiew  amai-hitit  .  .  «  .  im'tfas  int'&sce  d^-bri^frnt  (it  Is  optional  howtba 
uhalt  abide  until  the  water  shall  reach  thy  neck),  Soltair  1599.  nneobJd  nmi" 
....  9utm  i'pim  dartnitteu  (thou  fthalt  not  be  long  here  in  pain  after  tav 
Sftltair  2043. 

'<*  Iffaid  cKeh  dfb  ina^lhiffdaiit  (each  of  Ihem  ahall  abide  in  his  dwelling),  Salt^ 
1962»  and  see  ibid.  58')9,  6255,  8201,  8202. 

**  Mch-f>otb  ifb*,/ii,  buu  (cTery  saint  who  has  been,  who  is,  who  shall  be)  ^ 
Ep,  289  (Rawl.  B.  612),  where  the  verw  proves  that  ii'a*  is  not  only  disgylla^^ 
but  accented  on  the  penult.  So  in  the  lino  is  batr  oir  biatfttrt  eAittd,  LU.  1  Xi 
In  pnc^e:  dfthSrthar  dtyai  /&r-^ech'rriw[ft]  pee/ha  bVuM  tru  (Tengeanoe  will 
inflicted  on  every  portion  of  sin  which  they  shull  have),  ML  24«  2,  einda*  im 
Bg.  40»  1ft. 

*^  bTiat  fift  ....  dirbi  tVnefai  dr^/j aii^j^r/ (abundant  hosts  of  archangels  Wilt  bf 
uuder  tbiie),  Saltair  835. 
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^ith  infixed  pronouns  are  made  forms  expressing  'habebo' 

*ad*non  habebo/     Thos:  sg.  1,  manim-bi  set  sirhettla  (un- 

-•©SB  I  shall  have  the  way  of  long  penitence),  Saltair  2086  : 

^g^i^nod-bia  (leg.  nothia)  mo  aocAraitesea,  H.  2.  17,  p.  129*: 

^^^bkhgrddf  roUbia  dndir  (thou  shalt  have  rank,  thou  shalt 

i^^Fe  honour),  Saltair  3354 :  niUbia  .  .  .  Agdomna  mac  niarael 

Ctlott  shalt  not  have  a  crownprinee  of  the  children  of  Israel), 

iViid.  6007 :   with  pi.  nora.  rot-biat  limm  dinige  (thou  shalt 

^aive  honours  with  me),  ibid.  5845,  sg.  3,  rom-bia  mdo  .... 

€iim-ha  comainm  Sith  (he  shall  have  a  son,  whose  name  shall 

^k>e  Seth),  better  rambia  4175,  rodmbia  n^m  (he  shall  have 

IteaTen),  ibid.  811.     PI.  2,  nocho-for-lna  dirchra  biid  no  etaig 

(jcahall  not  have  perishing  of  food  or  raiment),  ibid.  4062. 

With  suffixed  pronouns  we  find  in  Middle- Irish  the  forms 

Hn-t  aUhrech^  a  Guaire  (thou  wilt  be  repentant,  0  Guaire),  LU. 

116*,  Uaim^  LB.  205^  1.  43 :  is  hefordccaib  Patraic  ina  chw'p, 

^  bieis  [i*>«,  Eg.  93]  ann  cubrath  (he  it  is  whom  P.  left  in 

lis  body,  and  he  will  live  therein  till  Doom),  Rawl.  B.  512, 

^L  26*  2,  where  the  suffixed  s  seems  identical  with  the 

Mixed  s  in  feis,  etc. 

Secondary  Future. 
The  only  person  of  which  I  have  found  examples  is  sg.  3, 
^ikoxrhgerlf]  d  *Abram  ....  ram-bfad  tir  bithdtkss   (he 
l^^mised  to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  land  ever  his 
^^),  Saltair  2792. 

Perfect. 

Of  this  tense  I  have  only  found  sg.  3  and  pi.  3.    Sg.  3,  ro-bbf, 

^^.45^  1  (where  the  bb  is  due  either  to  reduplication  ^  or  to  the 

^Woii) :  PL  3,  ro-b^ar,  LU.  62*.    When  the  bi  is  post-tonic, 

H  becomes  bi  (bat),  be  (bae).    Thus  :  ni  riibi,  Wb.  11^  v.  11  = 

»«-H&ii,Sg.7*3;  ML  20*4;  m-r(J6e,  Wb.  18*2=nlra6ae,  ML 

^.  So  in  Middle-Irish  :  b  na  rdbi  if  us  in-ldech  (since  the  hero, 

^otiphar,  was  not  at  home),  Saltair  3194;  mind  i-rdbi  tdlland 

^(rfiir  (a  diadem  wherein  was  a  talent  of  red  gold),  ibid. 

W28;  00  rdbi  in-tian/eth  rdbiaith  (so  that  the  sea-breeze  was 

^ery  gentle),  ibid.  7616.      PL  3,  '  indat-eside  asberat,'  or 
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ItJL        In 

ninfl 


Cttrhuhi'nn,  *  ndch  mio  fil  do  Ulimh  ifuMhaid  ohlds  rohe 

som  tltb?"     ("Are  those/'  saith  C,  **they  of  whom  men  u 

that  there  is  na  more  of  the  Ultonians  alive  than  have  live- 

—(i.e.   got   their   lives,— from  them  ? "),   LU.   62a,*  I  U 

Passive  pret.  sg,  hii  ruhjth  a  nvl  impe  (when  its  cloud  wi 

around  it^  the  ark),  ML  82**  11.     Verbal  nouns:  hith,  hlthk 

Of  these  forms  the  moat  remarkahle  is  the  injunctive  fl^ 

blam  (W.  hcf(f)j  which  is  used  as  a  future,  and  which  ocot 

in  TJlhln's  hvmn  to  Bright,  L  8  :  Biam-sder  cvvh-inhaid  kn 

ndib  do-Ldifjnih  (I  eh  all  be  safe  always  with   my  saintj 

Leinster),  in  the  Felire,  Ep.  165  (Laud  610)  :  Biam-rdiiW 

dia-rdif/imim    nod-geba   caehdla    (I    will    be    surety    for 

security  of  him  who  shall  repeat  it  every  day),  and  in 

61*,  himn  ry-m  do  imdegml  do  chefhra  (I  will  be  a  hou 

protect  thy  cuttle).     This  is  a  middle-form  =Gr.  ^€lo^ 

fieiofiai  why  should  I  live  any  more?  Iliad  XXIL  431). 

fut,  sg.  2  blae  ia  =  Gr,  ffiji,  Iliad  i2  131.     As  to  the  preteS 

the  pi.  biai  points  to  an  urkelt,  kvesonio  with  middle^eodii 

This  root  is  compounded  with  the  following  preposition 

ar:  pret.  sg.  3  ;  ftore  ari-n-ro-he  (quia  nobis  superfuit),  W 

29^ :  Secondary  prea.  sg.  3 ;  douirchevhain   Seaihach  t 

iamm  anni  ari-dm-hiad  (S.   then  foretold  to  him  vh{ 

should  remain  for  him),  EawL  B.  512,  fo.  117  b.  L 

ar-a  :  pres,  indie,  sg.  3  umbl,  Jr.  Texte,  p.  2(52,  1.  22, 

.1.  is  fer}\  O'Dav.     Secondary  pres.  pL  3,  arabitia 

instabant).  Ml.  43**  15. 

cit-a:  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  itdmi  rffa-m-he  (cum  sen  tit),  ML 

pi.  3>  nta-hTat  larum  in-cudrnm  in-Jm-hmd  (sentiunt  posl 

ossa  tribulationem).  Ml.  22**,  cUa-bfat  chlima  (seutiii 

aures),  Sg.  3*  1  r  injunct.  sg.  3,  cifa-m-be  fgL  sapere),  1 

36\  Secondary  pres.  sg.  1,  eeta-biifm  (gL  sapiebam),  j 

12%  ciia-m- be/in  (gl,  cum  primum  sapere  uolui),  MLS 

etar :    pret.   sg.   3,    otid  d^'s   ttuiHhe  eter-nr-ro-hw   (from    * 

laymen   among   whom   he   lived,   interfuit),   Wb. 

Secondary  pres.  sg.  3  :  asbevt  aide,  in  eierbiad  a  gnhm 

thed  doib  co  d^s/erdeiad?  Asberi  cdch,  eter-da-biad^  LU. 

'  Thft*e  occur  only  in  the  nomiiiftl  prepositiona  fQ-hUh{n)^  fo-Hthin  * 
G.C.  669. 


I 


i 
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Jo'^fo-m-hia  (gl.  Titiare),  i.e.  quod  vitabit,  vitiet,  Ml.  15*  11. 

Mo:  pres.  indie,  pi.  Z.forfiat  son  (perficiant  hoc),  Ml.  23»  19. 

M'"  inj.  pi.  3, /or  don  Hge  Britge  bit  (may  Brigit's  prayers  be 

upon  us!),  Brocc.  h.  89,  a  curious  instance  of  tmesis,^ 

Put.  sg.  3,  issed  dinm  foi^bta  ^  cobrdth  (it  is  a  name  that 

will  abide  for  ever),  Jr.  Texte,  p.  567  (where  it  is  placed 

under  the  verb  forbenim),  with  infixed  relative:  in-cech- 

Hair  for-m-bta /arn-ddil  Uatmm  duib  ([it  is]  at  every  hour 

that  ye  shall  have  your  share  from  me),  Saltair  3511. 

Secondary  pres.  sg.  3,  forblad  a  hainm  Herind  cobrath^ 

(that  his  name  would  abide  in  Ireland  for  ever),  LTJ.  61*. 

**i  (m  P) :   f  ut.  sg.  2 :    im-b4  eirr  oengaile  (thou  wilt  be  a 

champion  of  duelling),  LU.  p.  125,  1.  13. 
^^:  hoaire  remibi  boairechaibh  (a  cowchief  that  takes  pre- 
cedence of  c^wchiefs),  Laws,  iv.  316,  1.  5. 
*^/on  fut.  pL  3,  do/drbiat  (gl.  peruenire),  Ml.  27*  10. 

In  the  British  verb  substantive  the  Welsh  injunctive  sg.  1 
**3tf.  Com.  bef(f,  is=Ir.  blam,  Gr.  ^elofiai.  The  Cornish  injunc- 
^'^e  8g.  2  {bik{h'],  bey,  by),  pi.  1  {byyn,  beyn,  been),  2  {byugh, 
^'fgk),  3  (bytis)  also  come  from  y/biv,  the  original  long  i  being 
'^jMPesented  by  y  and  e  as  in  scryfis,  gwyr,  gtcyn,  my,  but  also 
^^fif9,  me.  The  Welsh  imperative  sg.  3  bit^  pi.  bint,  corre- 
spond to  the  Ir.  btith,  •6/a^=Skr.  gtvatu,  givantu.  Lastly, 
^-"^mish  makes  from  this  root  a  secondary  preterite  as  follows : 

'  So  M  rins  rindid  for  au-r-indid  rina,  Fel.  Jan.  12  (cf.  aa  rindidf  gl.  retolit, 

^^  M>  8)  :  dm  ro  edtha  elii  for  eia  rocloi  cat  ha,  Raw!.  B.  612,  fo.  25*  2.    ro  ir 

^irff  mdehmd  for  romdchmd  ir  mM8,  O'Dav.  8.y.  Mas  (Mac  FirbU*  copy).     Prof. 

^"Imniepeii  (Rer.  Celt,  vi  139  note)  has  noticed  another  tmesis  in  Sg.  204*  t) 

^»^iik  nom  Ckoimdiu  eoimo^  which  he  renders  correctly  by  *'  Que  le  Seigneur 

'^fepr^serredo  jugement ! "  But  I  Tenture  to  think  that  this  excellent  Ccltologue 

vvnmg  lA  referring  the  verb  roM/ia  to  oMvoiiii 'serro,'  '^av.     The  m  would  then 

In  UMecoontable.      dima  stands  (quite  regularly)  for  cum-ema^   and  is  the 

viAipUeated  i-injonctiye  of  con-Smim^  '^ yam.    This  root  occurs  in  composition 

^wift  the  prepositions  air-fu,  di  and  tu  (arfiimim,  dittu  =  *di't/am'ii(m^  and 

^*'««Mi).   In  t6ima  (ex  eumema)  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  because  eSima 

)•  We  Qied  as  an  imperatiye  (the  verbal  Tocative).     So  when  the  ^-injunctive  is 

^u  ftn  imperatiye,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  or  only  syllable,  e.g.  ^meir  from 

••■•ifftiii,  tdir  from  dodiriecim» 

*  l]i/n4r«  log  fam-imarboa  (ye  shall  have  the  reward  of  your  sins),  Saltair 

^^^y*^  fvrbla  forn-eittire  jiin  (ye  shall  have  your  own  hostage),  ibid.  3503, 

f*^»tMa^iasfor.b'bfa,  where  tb«  first  6  represents  the  infixed  pronomi  of  the 

•««4p«wnpinnd. 
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bf^es  2,    „  bp9U§ 

bye,  bf/a,  ben  \  ^  _ 

re-bye,  re-bf^e,  re-bm    J    '    "      ^  * 

y/blv  occurs  in  composition  with  the  prep,  ban  \ 

nnd  the  verbal  root  gwydd  (urkelt.  rid  to  know).' 

pf/ab  (/ ire H^^O. 'Corn.  [hJaH'bhc[^h'\  gupJ!  (raleas  Ij 

meint  ac  a   trypwy/i  (tjintiim  quantum  ego  sci 

bwi(f),  G.  C.  574. 

IV.    BIT. 
Iji  Iriah,  as  may  be  expected,  no  present  is  I 

this  root.  Here  the  recent  remarks  of  Prof.  Alfa 
may  usefully  be  quoted:  Anders  steht  es  mit 
wurzel  Mii,  Bei  diser  ist  es  khir  und  unzwei 
ihre  verwendung  als  wurzel  fiir  *  sein  '  in  der  be 
wachseus,  als  der  altern,  ihren  grund  hat.  *  Gewj 
ward  als  eiu  'sein'  schleclitbin  aufgefaazt,  un4 
als  ein  *  werden  '  eine  vorbereitung  zu  einem 
*  sein,*  Daher  findeo  wir  in  den  beideu  altei 
familien  kein  praesens  dises  verbs  in  der  bedi 
griech.  ^liw,  nach  der  weise  diser  sprache,  die 
wurzeln  transit! v  faszt,  bedeutet :  ich  lasze 
eng.  cottongrower)i  und  erst  wetfivtca  und  aor 
als  verba  des  seins  verwendet,  st^lbst  dise  jo" 
poetisch.  Eine  erinnerung  an  das  stadium 
bedeutung  hat  daa  altere  8anskrt  darin  bew: 
im  sinne  von  '  gedeihen»  guten  fort  gang  haben, 
zu  parA'hhu  wie  deutsch  weaan,  farwesan) 
verwendet,  obwol  daneben  *  bhavati,'  etc.,  vol, 
er  ist,  gleichbedeutend  als  regelmaszig  vor 
u.  a.  durch  die  aoalogen  for  men  von  bhu  o 
So  zeigt  gegeniiber  dem  griech.  <f>vai^y 
ganz  allgemein  ist,  das  enteprechende  Ssk, 
dung  im  sinne  *  trefliche  beschuiferilieit* 
ding  das  vollkomen  geworden  ist,  was  es 

'  Die  mit  ft-  begin nt'iidca  forTDcn  dcs  v^rbuin  ei]b#tftntiJ 
upracheiii  au»  den  Sitziiiij2p<ib«riibtcii  der  koni^l.  b&hiii.  r 
Bcbaften.    For  a  loan  of  tbia  brocbujt)  I  am  indebted  to  J 
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^enden  soUte.  Auch  der  italiache  sprachstamm,  obwol  fki- 
dort  schon  ganz  abstracte  bedeutung  erlangt,  zeigt  kein 
prasens,  da  fuam^  fuiam  als  aorist  zu  faszen  ist. 

In  Irish,  the  only  quotable  formations  from  this  root  are 
(ao  &r  as  I  know)  the  following : 

Pret  8g.  I,  ba  samhUd  sain  ro9nau8\s]a  in  farrci  co  mbdi 
isinphurt  (it  was  thus  I  swam  the  sea  till  I  was  biding  in  the 
port),HJ.  114  ^  30.  Sg.  3,  bai,  bSi,  bSe  (Saltair  3169),  bdi, 
ftL44>.  Here  bui  and  its  variants  areziSkr.  babhura,  and 
the  relative  bSie  is=ft5V+-e,  urkelt.  yd=Skr.  ydt,  the  nom. 
<Qd  ace.  sg.  neut.  of  yds. 

Aorist  sg.  3,  -bu,^  -bo,  -pu,  -po,  pi.  1  ro-butnar^  Ml.  43  *  (>, 
^Imrnar  Ml.  62*  5, -bommar.  Here  bu  is  =  Skr.  a-b/iHf, 
^  buma-r,  bummar,  bomma-r  (with  a  deponential  ending)  is 
=:8cr.  a-bhUma. 

As  ill  {bo)  aspirates  (nipu  sirsan  LL.  252*,  com-bo-chomsolm, 
*B.  2,  rqpo  thol,  G.  C.  181),  it  must  at  an  early  period  have 
*^  its  final  i.  Being  always  used  as  a  mere  copula,  bu,  of 
bourse,  is  toneless.  Thus  :  gor-bo-mdl  cach-mdige  mdir  Idseph 
wthat  Joseph  was  lord  of  every  great  plain),  Saltair  3431, 
"^lere  note  also  that  the  c  of  the  toneless  co  has  sunk  to  g  : 
^ir4m  <^ii[it]/ti»  la-Bfa  ndil  (it  was  not  despicable  in  dear 
Qod's  eyes,  lit.  apud  Deum  carum),  Saltair  4207 :  tiirbo  dri- 
^rothail  d6rmdr  (it  was  not  .  .  .  enormous),  ibid.  4226. 

Fut.  sg.  3,  bud  amiaid  so  didiu  dognithi  ernaigthi  (it  will 

^thus,  then,  that  ye  will  make  prayer),  L.B.  cited  O'Don. 

Or.  442,  in  form=Skr.  bhavate  third  sg.  pres.  indie,  middle. 

Passive  pret.  sg.  3,  both,  roboth,  Ir.  Texte,  p.  398. 

Inf.  buith.     This  might  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  ba, 

Sat  as  the  gen.  sg.  of  the  compound  cetbuith  is  cetbutho,  Sg. 

2o^  7,  we  may  safely  equate  it  with  the  Gr.  <f>vai^  from  <f>vTi^, 

Future  infinitive  both :  bdth  din  i-fdchith  (futures  esse  nos 

intribulatione),  sg.  gen.  buike,  Ml.  39»  5;  buithe.  Ml.  53*  15, 

•«.  hnlt,  ML  46«  10,  47»  8,  dat.  do  buith,  Ml.  46«  19.    As 

,  ^  Ii  fMhm  (non  fait)  Sgr.  6*  9  the  bh  are  due  to  the  primeTal  accent.  So  perhaps 
^■^  ptrf.  r».Mtfi  Sg.  178^  4 ;  but  here  the  bb  may  represent  the  old  reduplication. 
Pwt  Zunmer  *'lMrt  robu  aus  rob6i  entstehen,  ein  mir  unbekannter  lautUbern«ng, ' 
{^"wyictt,  DeutKhe  Litteraturz.  No.  32,  coL  1162.  The  form  nirbuo,  Ml.  8b»> 
*.«WiMiaiUlLB  for  mr*o. 
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the  pres.  gg.  1,  when  9uffixe<l  to  other  verbs, expresses  the  futm 
80  this  verbal  noun  {Mh^  urkelt.  btita^  W*  hoty  Corn,  hm, . 
hoid)^  formed  from  the  present  stem,  also  expres&es  the  ful 

Future  participle  passive  hHthl,  buifhi,  urkelt.  ImtJio-i^ 
bathi,  ML  29*  8.     This,  like  all  other  such  participles, 
be  compared  with  Latin  formations  in  4i€us, 

The  preterite  id/,  hoe^  with  the  help  of  pronouns  Si 
negative  particles,  expresses  Miabiii'  and  *non  habui/  Thu 
nUm-bdi  {^^m-n-b,)  smHtii  [leg.  Hdrnai']  la-Sep/ie  (he  had  ] 
rest  as  to  Ziphaei),  Saltair  6^84  ;  mmbhai  suidi  sdigthi  9id  b 
didchi  (hiuid  Band  (from  the  night  on  wiiich  D.  went  I 
Saul,  had  not  the  peace  of  a  sought  seat),  ibid,  639' 
nismbai  [MS.  nirmbrn]  bin  ^  (he  had  no  sin),  ibid.  327! 
plural  nkmhoe  savre  no  n^ergrad  (they  had  neither  freedo 
nor  free  rank),  ibid.  f3662  ;  rof^mMi  vetinach  fochetoir  (th. 
forthwith  had  buying),  ibid»  3544  ;  nwgi4ais,  roainbdi  innOM 
fri-me  dd-hithi  (it,  the  sun,  moved  not  itself,  they  haa 
silent^ — lit,  in  it«  silence — for  the  space  of  two  days),  ibid,  5 

The  h  of  the  1  sg,  subjoined  forms  the  so-called  b-fui 
(e*g.  rictifbf  forc/tdnub,  b^ndachuh,  dorlmmb)  stands  for  a  pn 
historic  -bu^  -/>0=Lat*  -to. 

The  root  bu  occurs  compounded  with  C€i  in  the  verbal  nou 
cHbuithf  gen,  cetbuiho^  p,  239,  supra. 

In   the  British  langnages  the  formations   from   V^** 
more  numerous.     Thus ; 

Present  and  Future, 
Sg,  hydaf^  Com.  %jfl/*,  Br,  be^f    1,  pL   bijdwn^   Corn,   Ai 

Br.  ^bezom-p 
bf/df/f  Com.  bij}y(h^  Br. ^beze%     2.  pL  bf/dirch.  Corn.  by\ 

Bn  *bezif 
byd^^  Com.  bt/ik,  Br.  bes  3.  pi.  bt/dafit,  Corn, 

Br.  ^bezonU 

These  forms  all  com^  from  an  urkelt,  stem  but/a^  ide: 
with  the  stem  of  Lat.y^io,  the  ^  (according  to  lihjV  fortmu 
discovery)  regularly  becoming  d.     From  the  same  stemfl 

1  ace.  f\  fnf^  SftTiiTt.  h.  7.  The  rlimble  onlittit,  ft,  f,  pniuts  to  on  urkelt.  ftcm  irfi 
^  U.-Wciah  M  in  nae  [h'\en'bid  (gL.  uuUa  reaidit  Jut,,  Hi,  'nan  ent' 
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Breton  makes  an  injunctive  which  also  serves  as  a  future. 
Welsh  has  a  relic  of  this  formation  in  sg.  1  and  3,  and 
Cornish  has  a  trace  of  it  in  pi.  2,  where  Breton  uses  an 
8-aori8t  bihef.. 

Injunctive. 
%•  h^if,^  Br.  bezif,  bizif      1.  pi.  Br.  bizim-p 

Br.  bezif  bizi,  2.  pi.  byddwchy  Com.  be]ough 

bjfdhawf,  Br.  bezo  3.  pi.  Br.  bezint,  bizint. 

Imperative. 
%4KCorn.  byth^     Br.  bez  2.  pi.  bydwchy  Corn.  be)ough 

CoTn.be}em,^BT.bez€t        3.  pi.  Corn,   be^em, 

Br.  bezent} 
Preterite. 
^-  4tfi*-m,  hwn^  Com.  bu-f  1.  pi.  buam^      Com.  buep, 

huoS't,  Com.  bus  2.  pi.  bua-icch^  Corn,  bu-gh, 

bu,  CoTn.bue,BT.boue9.  pi.  buant,      Corn.  ftow«, 

^e  have  obviously  (though  somewhat  disguised  by  neoceltic 
Agglutinated  pronouns)  the  urkelt.  botWt  bottto,  bono,  pi. 
*oitt«d,  bouo,  bouonfo^Shr.  {ba)bhuvaf  {ba)bhuiha,  {ba)bkui:a, 
y^)bkurimd,  {ba)bhuray  bab/iuvus;  and  the  non-aspiration  of 
^  in  the  W.  pi.  1  biMm  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
^*i  urkelt.  bauimd,  as  in  Skr.  babhuvimd,  the  accent  was  on 
*te  person-ending).^ 

^  Skene  184, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191 ;  on  the  last  page  of  the  Book  of  Taliessin 
^^*Qn  ^in  a  pa»age  not  read  by  Skene)  a  minheu  bydif  (Rh^s). 

*  Thif  ind  the  other  Cornish  imperatiTes  sg.  3,  ending  in  ent^  pm,  ana  (G.C. 
^16}  hare  not  jet  been  explained.  I  suspect  we  have  here  a  neoceltic  agglutina- 
tioB  (to  the  injunctive  sg.  3)  of  the  pronoun  which  we  find  suffixed  in  Ir.  <r»-t/, 
^•it  (per  eom],  O'Clery's  treimhtd.  The  urkelt.  stem  of  this  pronoun  may 
^«  been  tnti  from  em-ti. 

'  These  represent  an  urkelt  buydnt-u^  with  suffixed  u. 

J  This  if  the  explanation  of  the  unaspirated  m  (or  double  m)  in  the  1  pi.  active 

^  Irish  Terbs,  ana  of  double  m  in  the  1  pi.  of  Irish  deponents  such  as  intiam- 

J^tr  (imitainnr},  iaimemmar  (audemus).  lose  cwia%[r]lemmar'U%  (cum  consu- 

^tt],  Ml   18^  1.    The  m  in  urkeltisch  here  preceded  an  accented  vowel,  and  was 

J^tniore  left  unaspirated  or  (what  is  the  ^  same  thing)  was  doubled  in  writing. 

w^have  do'mntdthi,  ML  18«  7,  nUmmiiat  (non  manebunt),  Wb.  30o,  du- 

^^mt^m  fri.  metibor),  Ml.  78»  ro-mm^bdatar,  LU.  Ir.  Texte  676,  do-mmifmatd 

^  IS*.     Thumeysen  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  (Rev.  Celtique,   vi.  146), 

keonmmedevant  la  voyelle  accentuee  n*est  souvent  pas  aspiree,  trop  souvent 

P^<l«e  oe  ne  soit  qu'une  faute  de  scribe,  tandis  qu'apr^s  I'accent  Paspiration  est 

J'^*^  ioQJours  marquee.*'     Therefore  atwayt  in  the  British  langiiages,  and 

^y**%  in  Irish,  the  m  of  the  first  person  sg.  ( =  a  toneless  protoceltic  -mi)  was 

*Vi*ted.  The  agreement  here  with  Sanskrit  accentuation  is  perfect. 

'no.  Tnai.  1886^  16 
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Secondary  Preterite. 
Sg.  buasstm^  Br.  bisenn,     1.  pi.  Br.  *bise*n 

Br.  bifteSy        2.  pi,  Br,  bitsech 

htm8sei\  Br.  hme  8.  pi.  buassf/ni,  Br.  bisent. 

Here  bumH-wn^  buunnn^  bumsynt  are  probably  to  be  compare 
with  Lat.  fuimeniy  ftnssei^  fumefU. 

Passive  forms  are  Wekli  buicyt  ('inao  war'),  bf/ddiff  ie 
bt/dder,  secondary  pret.  bit  mid.  Cornish  be^er  (d ret  he  Ml 
f ether  the  wel,  O.  46),  Breton  bezer^  part.  pret.  bed,  bezetj^ 
Verbal  noun  :  Welsh  bot^  Corn*  to,  Br.  bontf  =  <f>utTt^  fro 
*<f>VTi<;,  and  also  hezout,  bezaf,  which  latter  formSt  says  Ebc 
sometiraea  signify  the  future. 

This  root  occurs  in  composition  with  the  prepositions  a 
vant^  (W,  ar-ffant  i^  arganvn  'animadvertit/  0,  Bret,  er-ceni 
com-ar  (W.  Cf/fiar),  tu-ar  (W,  dar)^  han  (Skr.  sam),  and  gi 
(Ir.  /or,  Gaul,  rer,  inrip).  It  is  also  compounded  with  t\ 
verbal  stems  ad-{fj)Haj  Skr,  gad,  and  gwydd  (Corn,  goth^  B 
gouz^  Skr»  vid)^  In  Cornish  we  find  it  compounded  al 
with  car^  clew,  dregi,  picu^  tai  (cf*  Br,  takout)^  ty  and  ir^j 
{Br.  hmr), 

V.    ES. 

Present  indicative. 

Sg.  M#  (w)     3.  pi.  hit,^  it. 

Here  im  (0.  Welsh  m,  />)  is  =  urkelt.  enti^  Skr.  ddi,  ^% 

the  ^  being  assimilated,  and  hit  (it)  =  urkelt.  sentt,  Skr.  sdnt 

A  trace  of  the  primeval  final  vowel  of  it  is  visible  in  th 

fact  that  it  aspirates  {it  chefhir  chet^  G.  C.  182).     Both  forn] 

in  Celtic  are  tonelesH  proclitics.     Hence  the  assimilation  c 

tbe  t  in  eati,  and  the  change  to  /i,  and  eventual  loss  of 

« in  sentt.^ 


lud  tr^j 

i 


I 


*  Cf.  the  Gauliiih  coira-legend  A»  -  canto -djLn(08),  Rev,  Celtiqiae,  i.  293. 

*  SalUir  195,  364,  4066.  Tho  A/<-tf  in  Sg.  45*'  D,  with  the  murk  of  !«__ 
over  ♦,  eeema  ft  scribal  error,  ~ 

'  So  in  the  c&se  of  the  tonelesi  prepontion  and  conjtinetion  aftmi,  art= 
tamaht  «tt  compared  with  the  adjectire  tdmnit^  and  the  adv.  »iimtid,  uric: 
Mi»'</if,  tdinnliU^  Lilt.  /r/wi7if ,  the  *  is  drrippcd  from  the  tuneless  syllable.  S-^ 
the  ca«j  of  the  toaelt^a  article  {s)ind  and  rdutivtt  proaoim  (»)ftn.  So  in  the  ^ 
of  initial  /  (i')  ;  <'6-ii»7«tfi(hene  nntrio)  for  jH-uUim  :  ohnn  (wwl),  urlt< 
ifofdnfi^:  ordiiu  (thumb),  urkelt.  t'ordd{n)M  ^/^'ardh  :  rtmrnad  (distortion),  urlcis 
tftfmhtVtt,  pref^viitu,  A.S.  ivrfiucan  :  <?**,  W.  yf/»  (*  oi*),  yl  pchaiu,  urkelt.  «m 
=  8kr.  ukthiin  :  tfr,  ar,  oi  (iuquit),  ^/ar  :  aihach  (breexe),  urkelt,  vu/Jwi,  -^m 
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^0  express  '  qui,  qaae,  quod,  cuius,  est/  as  (see  infra)  is 

/f^nerally  used.     But  in  Middle  Irish  we  sometimes  find  w. 

^*u^;  ni/uii  cT/tne  A'daim  b^  is  firr  dilb  ina-i  (of  Adam's 

^'iiiljr  there  is  no  woman  whose  shape  is  better  than  hers), 

^'eun  Mas4in  MS.  7*;  tre-ldr  na  cdthrach  his  Emath  (through 

^^e  midst  of  the  town  which  is  Hamath),  LB.  205*. 

^He  gen.  sg.  and  pi.  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  expressed 
^y  »M,  later  OMa.    Thus  issa  (gl.  quorum),  Ml.  90®  3. 

*rhe  ordinary  suffixed  personal  pronouns  are  appended  to 
**•»  and  we  thus  get  the  forms  issum  (sum),  issot  (es),  isit 
(^cint).  After  the  conjunction  uair  the  toneless  i  is  lost  and 
^^  thus  have  brsam  hiolach  set  s^ncAaw*  (since  I  am  a  wise 
I>«.th  of  story),  Saltair  1786.  The  independent  personal  pron. 
•li  is  appended  to  lY,  and  we  thus  get  itsib  (estis,  lit.  sunt. 
^C3i),  Wb.  19«. 

When  iss  is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  d,  we  get  the  form 
^^  (ex  quo  eet).i 

When  iss  or  it  is  preceded  by  either  of  the  conjunctions 

"^^  (<*»)>  *  quamvis,*  *  si,*  and  ma  *  si,*  the  particle  u  (o)  is 

R«nerally  suffixed.     Thus  ce«-w,  cias-u  (quamvis  sit  hie,  haec, 

«oc),  masS'Uf^  mass-o^  *si  est  hie  (haec,  hoc*),  pi.  mat-u. 

Xn  Breton,  also,  this  particle  is  suffixed  to  iss,  and  we  get, 

Accordingly,  the  form  so  *  est,*  G.  0.  565,  with  loss  of  the 

"^ndess  vowel.     It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  au,  o 

affixed  in  pronoQiinal  forms  like  d-dn,  ddo  (ei),  occ-o  (apud 

^m),  where  the  reflex  of  the  Zend  demonstrative  pron.  ava, 

^.  ai  in  avT09,  has  long  ago  been  recognized. 

L  When  iss  is  preceded 'by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  saich, 

I  *c*,  we  get  the  formula  sec/tis  *  id  est.' 

K  Sum  vkelt.  vUngimif  ^9$lg  ;  and  the  loan-words  iipartain  from  ^fetperiin  s 

M  ^ffptrdM  and   lTleam*sVukini,     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  eucenn  (coqufna), 

m         ^•'mii  (molina^,  we  see  that  Latin  loan-words  must  have  heen  introduced  into 
^M         Inbad  before  the  accent  shifted  to  the  first  syllahle. 

"  ^  ^  Ebel  (Q.C.  4SS}  strangely  refers  lo  y/e»  the  jemphatic  pronominal  formulae 

'*-*il)  sMm  (gl.  tote,  p..  tutemet),  ot-nl.  They  represent  urkelt.  uzo^miy 
^(M,  tiM-fiu,  -where  uxo  is  cognate  with  (p^ov.  fi^i.  In  Ir.  oa-mtmudy  and  in 
^^  Umo.^i7/im,  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Conf.  llelv.  222,  352,  it  seems  to  occur 
*[y*aded  with  a  noun.  Urkelt.  ea  from  pa  is  also,  apparently,  in  W.  llaehar 
^|"*"i^St  guttering),  urkelt.  laxaro^a,  Ir.  laaaair  (flame),  urkelt.  laxariXy  Lit. 

*  CanpUj  maaaa  in  Middle  Irish  :  tnaaaa-thd,  Saltair  1189. 

*  ••^/ir,  Saltair  3497. 
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When  it  is  preceded  by  the  interrogative  pron.  ee^  ci,  ^ 
get  the  forms  c//,  cttiie  (a  contraction  of  c-it-ind'e),  Wb. 
G,  0.  710,  711,  and  (in  Middle-Irish)  atni,  Saltair  2a 
a  contraction  of  c-tt-ind-i. 


I 


\  amm 
ai,^  at 
m    j 
rel.  ann  ^  \ 


'^ 


To  m  the  toneless  adverb  am  (orkelt,  sama)  is  soineti' 
suffixed.    We  have  occordingly,  n-im-am  (not  so  is),  ntsam-m 
diiitmu  (gh  non  curaris).  Ml.  44**  23.  M 

This  root  efi  Is  genenilly  compounded  with  tlie  prep, 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  p,  222,  note  1.  We  thus  ba 
the  following  forms : 

Present  indicative. 

1.  pL      ammi^ 

2,  „       atih^  adfbf  at  bar  * 

3  \"^ 

*    "     f  rel.  ai^t  atia^  afafi,  atn.^ 

This  and  (presumably)  the  enclitic  damm^  which  wiEj 
considered  immediately,   are,  so  far  as   I   know,    the 
instances  in  Old  Irish  of  a  compound  verb  having  in  th©j 
3  the  primary  ending.     Here  amm-=a-^smi  ;  ai^a-ni  : 
fl-'a*  plus  /,  a  neo Celtic  agglutinated  pronoun  of  sg.  2  ;  tu 
=a''Htif  with  assimilated  f  :  ammi^a'*smesi  wh^re  -m^st 
=the  Vedic  mmi  (Whitney,  §518)  ;  aiih=^ot  (aunt)  plus  ^ 
{=.mu-svis^  AV.  ekwivhtci)  :  ut=.a-^mntOj  where   -cififo  is  1 
Skr.  secondary  middle-ending  dnta  :  ate— at  plus  a  rekti 
pronoun  =  Vedic  pd  for  i/ani\    and,  lastly,  ntfifi  {a/n)-=at  \ 
the  relative  pronoun  («)f?-w,  identical  with  the  neuter  arti 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg. 

*  The  traiisported  n  in  the  isolated  A^mmit  niuli§  (guiniis  griari),  Wb.  14^ 
gcribal  error. 

*  tin  ik^iti-9%H  mac  {\mik\  whom  art  thou  son  ?),  LL.  187*  31. 
•*  atth  ttSff  treiihfir  ]\^g.  tfett/*ftrf]   [ye  are  wretched  (eeble  men}, 

7985.     0*CierT.  perhapji  rightly,  e\phu[is  IreitA  hy  aitnehteh  [ignorant). 

*  atbar  dSjiathtniff  ftn,  Alexander-Sogn  (LB  ).  ed,  K.  Meyer,  §  "0, 

*  huare  fljrii-aquua,  w?  aqua,  tmc  and.  Ml.  48"  19.     ititmi  am-nium  <£7-lti<^i 
48**  5,     titbtrat  ann-itia  ctoiuf^  Ml.  21'='  11.     att^anH^esftguhthi^  22**  9.     amtt$\ 
arajic,.  55*  13.     Kow  we  ca^Q  conlidieiitly  eorrcet  the  scribal  error  in  Ml.  27 
Bead  amai  [a}t\n^  doriglm  cechn-dtid  (aa  it  is  He  that  made  every  elemcDl]* 

*  un-(^tn-acmhi  ip-L  int«rp*lliiu),  ML  48*  10.    <^ujif(tar  »6h  ata-n^d^ni  \ 
duroehratar  (these  know  that  they  are  human  h^iugs  when  they  bar© 
HI  91°  18. 

'^  This  ilwap  aqtirate^  e  (e  p.  m-thoimtig^  at'ehotarB^e,  G,C.  1S2)|  audi 
thiercforp,  m  protoceltk,  have  emhsd  in  a  Towel 
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riii«  last  form  is  not  in  the  Gr.  Celtica,  p.  488,  although 
It  coMtantly  occurs  in  the  MSS.,  e.g.  it-sib  afa-chdmarpi 
-^brackam^  Wb.  19®  :  ata-Sa  (qui  sunt  minores)  Sg.  30.  30^ 
1*3  ifilu9  ddneu  trecenile  mdrtre  atta-lSgmara  le-Dfa  (lit.  sunt 
porro  tria  genera  raartyrii  quae  sunt  pretiosa  apud  Deum) 
Cambrai  homily  :  m-fil  chiimtubairt  ata  n-anrnman  sidi  (non  est 
dubium  quin  sint  nomina  haec)  Sg.  154^  where  the  n  of  the 
suffixed  pronoun  appears.  So  in  atan-gnimai  (quae  sunt 
opera),  ML  42^.  21,  23.  Here  we  have  the  Celtic  reflex  of 
Skr.  aydm.  But  the  aspiration  caused  by  ata  in  aia-chomarpi, 
Wb.  19^,  and  the  absence  of  the  transported  n  in  ata-da, 
Sg.  30^,  shows  that  in  this  form  we  have  a  suffixed  pronoun 
which  originally  ended  in  a  vowel. 

All  these  forms  seem  proclitics.  Thus  in  Fel.  prol.  60 : 
ot-i  cen[d'\e8  mdr-som  (they  are  without  age  like  himself,  soil. 
Jesna),  where  mar  stands  for  imman 

The  root  «s  also  occurs  compounded  with  the  prepositions 

Present  indicative. 
Sg.  -to,  'dam^        1.  pL  -tarn,  taim-ne^^  'dammit^ 
'daiy  'da^  2.    „  'tad,  -dad 

'daa  •  3.    „  -fat,  -dat,  -dad^ 

rel.  'datae^  •date^  -daiie. 

These  forms  are  referred   by  Ebel.and  Windisch  to  the 

^^ti;   but  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  shows  that  this  is 

^ng.    Almost  all  seem  enclitics.     The  t  of  the  preposition, 

^oerefore,  in  most  cases  sank  to  d. 

^es  also  occurs,  though   rarely,  in  composition  with  in. 

!  Htn-dam  ekondeic  fritiu,  a  2><^,  ni-ia  forr  indaaa  cethir  (if  I  am  compared 
^tlu»,  0  God,  I  am  no  better  than  a  quadruped),  Ml.  91<^  8.  ni-dam  der^ 
•^A],  ni.'dam  buideeh.  It.  Texte,  p.  800. 

*  «Htoi-ttM,  mad-da^  Ir.  Texte,  p.  800. 

'So  in  Breton:  deux  (est).  In  the  Cornish  mar-«i2«s=6r.  mnr-deiix  (si  sit), 
^fniiier«  is  from  the  t  of  the  prep,  tu.    So  in  nyn-«tM  (non  est),  Br.  tU'dewf. 

*  Fil.  prol.  167t  161 '  ift'fnth  ttHag  hi-tditnne  :  cid  ua-t%re  hi'tdimne, 

*  d'Ummit  fade$nn  (quam  sumus  ipsi),  LL.  (I  omitted  to  note  the  page  and 
toloBa). 

^ » M-iml  glecir  ....  arm-heoU  (for  our  lips  are  not  pure),  Saltair  1611  : 
*>^-<iw/Ai  (they  are  not  tender),  ibid.  1571.  lia  nal'luibi  for  maigib  (more 
'""'ciow  than  are--fM/  for  tmia^— plants  on  plains),  ibid,  93d. 

I  ^UiQi  (qnam  sunt),  Ml.  43<i  17.  A  form  with  a  suffixed  nasal  occurs  in 
Ml.  44^  9:  in'dtm^riuthra^  indatm-brtlnlthra. 
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Thus  :  pres.  iii(3ic.  sg.  1,  nf-rdgnfi  </i  4air  tm-J^rniu  hi'tuUii^ 
(I  will  not  go  to  him,  for  I  am  elder  in  generation),  Saltai] 
1848;  sg»  2,  a  lib,  it  foinmd  fri-tid  (0  Joab,  thou  art  a  ,  .  . 
aa  to  peace),  ibid*  t>D69,     Compare  evupa^  insum,  M 

Lastly,  Ve«  is  compounded  with  ro  :  Thus  :  rosat  (=itB 
+  at)  giecheri  fn-ar-Idnies  (thou  art  purely  right  for  our  ful 
benefit),  Saltair  14574.  Carsaf  (what  bast  thou  ?  lit,  quid  es 
tibi  ?)  ;  Curmt  eommrie  iihi,  a  Ivgen  f  (what  is  that  couuae 
which  thou  hast,  0  girlP),  Glenn  Maseain  MS,  p.  3,  coL  2^ 
carmt  mmairk  ain^  a  r^gan  (O  queen),  ibid,  p.  4,  col.  1 
Compare  wpoeifHj  11.  A.  70,  Lat.  promm. 

In  the  British  languages  ^/es  has  yielded  the  followinf 
forms  :  im  (est),  Martiaaus  Capella  4.  a.  b,  w.  With  euffixei 
pron,  ift^'id^  ibid.  43.  b-  b. :  Juvencus  81.  Mid,  Welsh  «« 
(leg.  md)y  now  liydd^  yf^-ef  and  'nrf  '  that  is.'  Br,  so  (e8t)s 
h^-u.  With  forms  of  y'l  :  i/s-oed,  ya-yd-ynt,  Compoun^ 
with  the  prep,  a  :  oes=ia'm^  Corn*  euji  ((/.v,  es),  Br.  aS 
With  pronouns  (actually  or  originally)  suffixed  to  the  vertiii 
prefix  a  are  made  forms  expressing  *  habeo.' 

Sg,  Br,  a-m-euiff,     Corn,  a-m-b-us   1.  pL  Br.  honn-en 

Br.  e'^-etuc^      Corn.  'M-m«        2.  pi.  Br.  hoz-eux. 

Com.  m-bu 
Br.  m3c.  en-det-euXf  Com.  an-gev-en  3.  ph  Br.  ho-det-r 
fern,  fte-dev-eua;. 

Here  in  the  Com.  sg.  1  and  pi.  2  there  is  a  combinatioi 
of  y/bu  and  ^/esj  just  as  in  Welsh  there  is  a  combination  o 
i/es  and  i/i  in  y^-oedf  ya-yd-t/nL  In  sg*  3  we  have  com 
binationa  of  the  pronoun  am  with  two  other  pronouns  hm 
(Ir.  sett,  mn)  and  he  (Ir.  si).  This  pron.  am,  suffixed  to  th 
prep,  titf  occurs  also  in  pi.  3,  combined  with  the  pron.  ho= 
Old  Latin  sos,  Ir.  so  in  einrru^€far'SU,/orru=/or'SUfairriu^ 
mr-m,  hiiiu—ml-su,  seceti-^sce/t'Sii^  This  combination  of  3 
with  the  pronoun  am  m  also  found  (with  the  initial  of 
preposition  raedialtsed)  in  Old- Welsh  rav-d-am  fgl.  sibi), 
67,  urkelt,  {p)ranc-tu-amd.  Its  stem  would  be  in  urkeltri 
amo^Skr,  dma-s  *  he,'  which  Whitney  {§  503)  says  occurs  is 
a  formula  in  the  Atharvaveda.     In  pi.   1,  the  h  (if  not  | 
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mere  scribal  stupidity)  was  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus  : 
h-cnneux  for  O'Onneus,  where  ann,  Ir.  unn  (G.  C.  333),  urkelt. 
^f^  (mnu,  onnd)  seems  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  stem  name  and  is 
=theSkr.  instrumental  asmi,  later  asm&bhk}  Here  Celtic 
^  wrresponds  with  Skr.  m  as  in  Welsh  my-n  (meu8)=Skr. 
*^  (0.  Bactr.  fnana,  O.  Bulg.  mene). 

VI.    GAB. 

-•^li  protoceltic  there  seem  to  have  been  two  roots,  CAB 

r^^  GAB.   To  the  former  belong  several  words  in  the  British 

^guages,  which  begin  with  c,  e.g.  W.  caffael  (adipisci),  caJiel, 

i      fT^^  ^^'  oo/out^  Com.  cafos.     In  Gothic  the  cognate  word 

f     j^^tan)  begins  with  A.     To  the  other  root  GAB  belong  the 

j.^^gabaim,  gabdil=zihe  Welsh  gqfael  'prehensio,'  the  Old- 

^*i«h  verbal  forms  im-caib,  im-eabihi,  in-cehthar :    the  verbal 

^^^^m  imeabdily  Sg.  203*  8,  and  the  adjective  cer-sU'Cb-mr 

.^^^sceptissimam),  Ml.  67*^  8.     This  root  represents  an  Indo- 

"^^^iropean  g/iabh,  and  is  cognate  with  liatin  habeo.     The  Irish 

^^^^baim  often  has  the  meaning  *to  have,'  e.g.  gabaim  greim 

\.^^h  habe  nutsen),  *  to  take '  {gaibid  cloich  n-aili,  gaibit  engraic 

^^»  200^*  10,  204*  7),  *  to  take  one's  way  '  {conair  being  under- 

^^^U)od),  and  with  the  prepositions  for  and/rt  '  to  begin.'     And 

^^  the  preterite  active,  sg.  1  and  3  and  pi.  3  (but  only  in  the 

^^leterite),  with  or  without  the  help  of  a  pronominal  object 

^^^iffixed  to  the  prefix  ro-,  it  is  frequently  used  to  express 

*  mm!  *  est '  and  *  sunt.'     Thus :  ni  arthoin  mnd  duno  gabussa 

"•^•o,  LU.  74*;   cein  rthn-gabus  i  cdrcair  (quaradiu  sum  in 

^^trcere),  G.  C.  922  (Glenn  Masftin  MS.  1*) ;  amal  ro-n-d-gab 

^roximitas  in  ad  (as  proximity  is  [implied]  in  [the  preposi- 

^1  ^)f  Sg.  217*  2 ;  pL  3,  amal  ro-n-d-gabsat  in-optit  (as 

%ar8  in  the  optative),  Sg.  190^  6. 

Zimmer's  explanation  of  such  forms  (Kelt.  Studien,  ii.  64, 

»'%     note)  leems  to  me  both  ingenious  and  probable.    ^'  Im  spateren 

^a  (Beda  z.  B.)  ist  nun  esse  coepi,   coepisti,   etc.,  eine 

.  ^  Bnpuom,  Knbxi'i  Zeitschrift,  xxvii.  398.  The  Irish  so-called  dat.  pL 
^kj^  eumot  be  explained  from  a  dative  ending  'abhyas,  which  would  have 
^**W-«i*iin  Old-Irish.  The  ending  ai^b  represents  an  urkelt.  instrumental 
J^,  8b.  -a-AAm.  The  Gaulish  matr't'bo  uamauaika-bo^  however,  proves 
"■ttbepriaenl  Celts  had  a  true  dative  pi. 
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gewolmliclie  umachreibiing.  Dies  roepi  wurde  von  don  Iri 
— wic  Ir.  plan  phie^pofua  und  Hiam—neimis  auswcisen- 
cepi  gesprochen  und  als  perfect  von  capio  aufgefasat  :  den 
nach  von  ir.  gaihim^eapio  ^  eiii  rotjahm  wie  coe]>i  verwendetl 
iti^  do?  So  in  Old-Irish  itself  the  preposition  iu  when  ton« 
less  becomes  do, 

YII,     I. 

This  root  occars  in  Old-Irish  in  eg.  3  and  pL  2  and  3  < 
the  present  indicative  active  and  in  plur  3  of  the  injunctii 
active  and  secondary  present.  It  i§  found  only  in  combine 
tion  with  the  pronouns  ci^  ee  and  dian  (cni),  nan  (qui,  qiMi 
quod  non),  tw,  the  conjunctions  re^  fm  (si) — ^whether  alone  ' 
followed  by  the  particles  nu^  or  tti — ,  con  (ut),  and  in  (uk 
ex  isn^  in-mn  (Thurneysen),  and  the  negative  particles  fi 
fih  As  in  Attic  Greek  with  el/At,  the  present  has  soroetiiof 
a  future  force. 

With  ci',  ce,  we  have  the  ao-called  neuter  interrogatifi 
pronoun  cki,  ced^  which  aspirates  r,  /,  and  s  (rid  chenil,  cii 
foiad,  G,  C.  356) ^  and  nraust  therefore  have  ended  in  a  vowjl 
It  represents  an  urkelt»  cvi-iti^  where  ifi  ^  Lat.  |7.  ^ 

With  dum  (cui)  we  have  dian-id  (cui  est) ;  where  id  i 
urkelt.  UL  ^ 

With  nan  we  have  nan-d  (qui,  quae,  quod  non  est),  a  d| 
traction  of  nan  id.  The  same  form  with  suffixed  pron.  c 
pi,  1  :  huare  ndnd-ttn-fdnaic,  Sg.  26**  2. 

With  on  we  have  td-dn  (id  est),  Mid.-Ir,  edon,  LB,  42* 
now  eudhm. 

With  the  conjunction  ce  we  have  cid  (si  est,  quamvis,  lio« 
fiit),  urkelt.  ere-iti,  pL  cit  (quamvis,  licet,  aint)  =  urkelt. 
ydnti  (cf,  Skr,  i/anti)  :  followed  by  the  particles  nu,  ru  : 


I 


'  If  ZimmiT  here  mmns  that  g**ihim  (rectitiB  g^thaim)  ii  etyraoloj^cally  <  ^ 
lent  to  ea/rtOf  he  is  wronar.     The  Ir^  cognate  of  r*i/>*V.  is  Mrht,  ci  e*ifim,  ^enp 

^  The  toDeleasneaa  of  the  poasesiive  pronouns  explnitu  why  the  v  of  n 
[writt^^n /rti  {«),  /o»-(m),  bm[»^^  W(w)],  urkelt.  vosif-m,  hts  not' been  prorecfeid 
/.  Sci  the  toaelew  var  (inquit)  (V**'*'*')  w  writtoa  bhar  (Oleaa  MaAuia  MS.  1* 
and  wm  certAinly  proaounc^  like  German  tear 

9  TIiIb  particle,  which  k  always  toneleiw,  is  identical  with  the  Greek  tunelM^ 


i 
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(qaamvw  sit),  Sg.  29*  17,   192^  ciaru-d  (quamquam  fuit), 
Wb.l2«  =  ct^ric/,  Sg.  26*2. 

Wth  md  we  have  pres.  indie,  eg.  3  mdd  (si  est),  urkelt. 
fnd'iti;  with  suffixed  pronoun  madat  (if  thou  art),  H.  2.  17, 
p.  168»;  pL  2  mad^  (si  estis,  eritis),  urkelt.  md  ite?  Skr.  iVAa, 
lilt  iY«;  pL  3  mat  (si  sunt),  urkelt,  md-ydnti.  Secondary 
pres.  pi.  3  ma/i«  (si  essent),  urkelt.  md  ydnte  (Skr.  iydte)  plus 
a  neo-celtie  agglutinated  pi^onoun. 

With  ma-nu^  ma-ru,  and  ma-ni  we  have  manu-d  (si  est), 
*wn<-e/  (si  fuit)  and  mani-d  (si  non  est),  which  of  course 
wpirates.* 

With  eon  and  in  we  have  con-id  (ut  sit),  (Middle-Ir.  conad), 
^iifhid  (in  quo,  ubi  est). 

With  the  negative  nd  :  nd-d^  (qui  non  est),  nat  (leg.  wdM), 
^-  C.  741,  742  ;  cein  nadth-bid,  Ml.  33»  5  ;  ^war^  nadn-digni, 
^  23»»  10.    With  the  negative  ni :  ci-ntd-fil,  M.  30»  2  =  c^'nwf- 
^,Sg.46M6. 

Impersonal  construction:  cid-e  (gl.  de  quo  sint),  Sg.  3*  9. 
This  root  combines  with  the  prep.  tu.  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  arh-did,  arn-did,  Sg.  198*»  3,  200*  13; 
^^^id  (ut  ait,  donee),  Wb.  12** ;  dian-did  (cui  est),  often 
^ntracted  into  dianty  nant  (from  *nandid)  'qui,  quae,  quod 
honest,'  G.  C.  743.  Injunctive  pi.  3  nandat^  (qui,  quae  non 
^t),  where  the  -at  seems  comparable  with  Lat.  eant^  Skr.  dyauj 
ttough  in  the  Irish  word  we  have,  as  usual,  a  middle-ending 
(<wto). 

To  the  forms  dt  and  mat  the  pronominal  u  (o)  is  often 
■"affixed.  Thus:  cet-u  chummaacthai  (si  sunt  ea  promiscua). 
^0  tkdisegu  (etsi  sunt  ii  priores),  mat-u  he  ata  harpamin  (gl. 

*  tt-W  0^5  «-ro^  tra^  mdd^ferr  (le^.  mBd»fen')y  eotobseehjlder  diehaasee  alailiu 
NpeaesvM  ergo  electio  eius,  si  eritis  meliores,  instituemini  alia  institutione), 
^•C.  483.  Xn  mat  edacrttch  on  ehath  $a  (if  ye  go  victorious  from  this  battle)  mat 
•^Mticribal  error  fv»r  math, 

,  '  Tbttin  protoceltic,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  2  pi.  pres.  indie,  act.  ended  in  a  vowel 
i^den  enoQgh  from  the  aspiration  caused  hj  dioiprid  in  the  phrase  dioiprid  ehaeh 
\J<witiijiiemTi»),Wl).  9c. 

*  mmtH'chritid  (ad  v.  si  non  est  (quod)  creditis),  Wb.  13*.     manid-ehomalnid 
^'pffHeM  dAii  (si  non  impletis  quod  praedicatum  est  vobis),  Wb.  18*. 
IJ^tormispirates:  nod  chtmricthar,  Ml.  33*  10.     nad  iluindi,  Sg.  25*  13. 
^^  form,  of  course,  aspirates :  er«ih  na9idat  (;/<om«uidigthi  8idi  ten  7  nnd 

^^  <^/ed  (quomodo  non  sunt  oomposita  haec  eis  et  non  habeiit  aspirationem), 
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Sg.  ^Hiff     Com.  off, 
trtft,       Corn*  a«, 


61  qui  ex  lege  heredea  sunt),  Wb.  P.  We  have  alrea.( 
found  thia  pronoun  suffixed  to  the  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  of  v'^ 
and  I  have  proposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Zead  demci 
strati ve  ara^  Gr.  av  in  aii-ro^. 

In  the  British  languages  we  find  in  the  primary  an 
secondary  presents  a  complete  set  of  forms  belonging  to  tb 
root  I.     Thus : 

Present. 

Br.  ou/{of)  L  pL  t/m^  Corn,  oi 

Br.  om-p 

Br.  out  2.  pL  f/wefif   Corn,  oitgi 

Br*  Ofteh  (och) 
m/  i/Wi  Corn,  yu^  eu,  Br.  en  {^o,  e)  3*  pL  int,'^  yni^  Corn.  |ft 

Br.  i»^  (yw/). 

Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  oedttn^  C^m.  ew,    Br.  or/«H  (tmH)   I,  pi,  oedema  Br.  a<TW- 
{k?£^^/     Corn.  (?«,    Br.  arw  2,  pi,  ^oedffch^  Br,  (xie 

oW,*  oedf  Corn.  e>,  Br-  w?,  oa  [roa)    3.  pi.  0€dtjnt^  Corn,  en^ 

Br.  o^«/. 

There  ore  also  the  passive  forms:  oedit,  Er.  oai.  In  Welst 
lireton,  and  Corniah  this  root  is  compounded  with  the  pref 
tii  (toneless  do)^  of  which  the  t  regularly  becomes  «  {g)  h 
Cornish ; 

Present. 

Sg.  Uciif^  Br.  dmij\  Com,  mf         L  ph  Br.  dom-p 

Br,  dotid-c,       Corn,  sos         2.  pi,  Br.  douch 
tiw,     Br.  deu  {deo)^  Com.  Artr,  ^o    3.  pL  Br.  dittl,  di\ 

Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  iaedim,  Br.  dmn  L  pi.  Br.  ^doam-p 

2.  pL  Br.  ^doach 
toed,       Br,  do<f,  Cora.  «o,  ^o     3,  pi,  tovdt/ntt  Br.  •(/< 

Corn.  *8en^, 

^  itt^it  pad'tu  iinu  gutat  (lit  est  id  quod  est  ei  patnu),  JureDctu,  cit 
BliSs,  Lecniree *,  226. 

*  tmtrtn  di  Sihellaa  tw/  hmn,  Martiatiiu  Ciipclla,  1  !•*  ^, 

*  Hat  &id  jfU(tcfie»eticc,  ibid.  1 2*  **, 
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In  Velsh  these  forms  are  always  preceded  by  the  verbal 
Pwtide  yt=  It.  aiih,  urkelt.  (Ut. 

ft  is  alfio  compounded  with  the  prep,  yt,  Com.  ea  {us,  eg, 
*^)»Bret  ed^^Ir.  aith,  urkelt.  atu 

Present. 

%•  Corn,  esof^  Br.  edoff    1.  pi.  ydym,  Corn.  e«ow,     Br.  edom-p 
Corn.  tf«M  2.  pL  Corn*  esattgh,  Br.  edouch 

Com.f«y(ii^y),Br.^rf^3.  pi.  Corn.  w«an«.^ 

Secondary  Present. 

Corn,  esen  {e^en)^  Br.  edoenn  1.  pi.  Corn.  ^«^ 
Com.  ^«M                                 2.  pi. 

Com.  «««  (wa,  ege,  ega)  \         q     i  f  Corn,  esens^ 

Br.  o/oa  (ecfo)                 j            •  H  •  |^  2r.  ^e/on^. 

^D  Comish  and  Breton  ^i  is  compounded  with  a  double 

•    «/,  and  we  have  Corn,  as-ug-y  (est)  and  with  prefixed 

^^tiye  particle,  nyn-s-ug-y,  nyn-^-vg-y  (non  est),  nyn-a-es-e 

^^^g^es^e  (non  erat),  Bret,  n-ed-ed-y,  nen-'d-ed-y  (non  est). 

Tie  parallels  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  to  many  of 

^^^^tte  ioriDB  are  obyious.     Thus  tcyf=,  elfn,  Skr.  ^mi  :  tcy-t 

Y^ik  a  sufiBzed  neoceltio  pronoun)  =  eh,  Skr.  ^§i,  and  im,  yw^ 

^^ith  loss  of  final  t)  for  w,  ivy^  =.  Skr.  ^^t.     Here  it  will  be 

^^3«enred  that  in  all  three  persons  the  root  (to  use  a  Skr. 

^^presdon)  has  guna.  Not  so  in  the  plural.   Here  ym,  urkelt. 

*»ii^  =  Skr.  imds,  and  intf  urkelt.  ydnti  =  ydfiH.     Then  in 

"^^  secondary  present  we  have  again  the  ^w/w-strengthening, 

^^as  in  the  Skr.  imperfect  sg.   Thus  Br.  oa-nn  (-^-aia-nn) 

^=Skr.  iya-m  {^z  a-^-aya-m),  oas  (=  aw-}"*  neoceltio 

^wmilated  i)  isrr  Skr.  dis  ( =  a-^-aU),  oe  ( =  ait)  is  Skr.  dit 

(  =  a-f  ol^).    But  (unlike  Skr.)  the  British  verb  has  the 

y^\    ^^  farms  beginniBg  with  aid  in  Gr.C.  562  are  simply  edof^  edy^  etc.,  with 
'    ■    «*«<^iitryTerbal  prefix  a,  which,  in  ez^a-ed-ofy  occurs  as  the  second  preposition. 

BeQanii  MeriMek  1264,  1336.    kynUh-Mom  2366. 
.^M     JJ^.h^  (soothsiyer)  for  rf»try,  dt  ui^drutfdj$,  0.  Ir.  drui,  Rh^  (Lectures, 
2L5*  ^  ^*"^  y^  ^^  **"•  *  ™*^®  ^P  ^^  *^®  verbal  root «  and  the  pronominal 
"^^•.win e/-o  he' ;  he  also  tries  to  bring  oedd  from  eirjatf  and  wj^/"  from 
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fffmft'Strengthemng  also  in  the  plural.     Thus  oam- 
oant  =•  amnio.     The  d  in  W.  oe-d-irn,  oi'd,  oe-d-em^  oe-d-i/nt 
probably,  as  often,  from  t/,  and  (e.g.)  cid  is  =  aiait  nyai  an 
oc'd-wn   is  =.  ainni,  ait/uni\  where  the  -ttni  (to   be  separaU 
from  the  Irish  -/«n  ^  -ant)  remains  to  me  obscure. 

This  root  ia  compounded  with  the  prepoeitions  d<ir  (1 
do-dir,  tairt  urkclt.  fU'( pjtt re  =^  Gr,  trapai)^  /tan-  (8kr,  m\ 
Gt,  <rvv)f  and  //r,  and  with  the  verbal  stem  pieu  (possideri 
which  ia  cognate,  perhaps,  with  Lat.  qu4^o^  qui-n\  ^ 
examples  in  Q,  C,  573,  and  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  195,  where  Rh 
compares  !ft-tef(f  (1  am),  ijr-oeddwn  (I  was),  with  irdfyufUi 

YIIT.     MAG. 

This  root  (probably  cognate  with  Goth,  magnn  poMe 
not  seem  to  occur  in  Irish,  but  is  frequently  used  in  tl 
British  languages  as  a  verb  substantive  in  the  pres,  indi 
sg.  3  and  pi.  3,  thus : 

Sg.  W.  mm^  Corn,  ma^  Er.  ma,     PL  W.  maent.  Corn. 


I 


The  verbal  prefix  i/  {e)  is  generally  prefixed,  and  hen 

Thurneysen  {Keitomnimmchefi^  30)  was  led  into  the  errc^ 

supposing  that  //  mae  wnE^tfrn-ae^  belonged  to  the  roo^ 

and  might  be  phonetically  equated  with  the  Latin  amhigiL 

In  Breton  the  following  forms  seem  to  exist ; 

Sg.  e-maoun  1.  pi.  e-maomp 

e-maauif  eniedi        2.        e-maoeh 
e-ma  3.        e-maint. 

Passive.  e-maiti\ 

In  modern  Welsh  mae  (like  taw)  has  the  force   of 
English  conjunction  thaf^  Rhys,  Lectures,  130. 

1  for  cnm-p-m^  where  the  jd  is  a  mere  fulcrum  inserted  between  tbe  ] 
QHditig  m  ituil  the  suffix  ni, 

*  Kbel  (G.C.  573)  strangely  supposes  this  preposition  to  be  a  Terbal 
theme,  iind  trnUHlates  it  by  oriri  ^     It  occurs  alt^ir  the  preposition  o.  CoOLt 
Br.  i>,  in  pronominal  forms  such  as  a-hoH-af  (a  me)  =Corn*  a-ftan^Q/^  Br.  •4l 
tp«/  (de  TOt),  o-Aflf»-fl',  Cym.  a'han^ftt  (de  t^),  llr.  U'haH'Ce  («Jt  te)f  ihA 
ilr,  a-Atm-och  (de  vobU),  utc.,  G*C.  380^  38L 


IZ.  THE 

BOOT  TA. 

IX. 

TA 

• 

Present  Indicative. 

Sg.  tdu,  tSo  ) 
-ddu,-ddi    ^' 

pi. 

^taaniy 

'tarn} 

^^'l   2 

pi. 

(  iafhi, 
\  'toad, 

'ddthe  2 

"tad 

1]^- 

pL 

*taaU 

'tat 

[.  -d&M,  -dds 

rel. 

'date. 

263 


The  relative  forms  are  commonly  used  after  the  com- 
pirative :  ol-ddas  (quam  est),  ol-ddte  (quam  sunt)  a-daas, 
(gl>  qoamvis)  in-daas.  Here  the  ol  seems  identical  in  form 
with  the  conjunction  ol  (quia). 

To  express  *  habeo '  and  its  other  persons,  the  third  sg.  of 
this  tense  in  its  absolute  form  is  used  with  suffixed  personal 
pfonouns.     We  have,  accordingly,  the  following  forms : 

Sg.  tathum  *     1.  pi.  tdifhiuntif^  tathunn  ® 
tdthut^      2.  pi.  *tdithib 

Here  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second 
perBona  seem,  in  form,  instrumentals  :  tdthumm,  urkelt. 
W^^^-Jwrfyo,  Skr.  (ti)fthdti'tndydf  tdthunny  protocelt.  {8)tdti- 
^w^,  Skr.  (tfj^Vidti'asnid,  tdthut,  urkelt.  {8)tdit-tvdi/df  Skr. 
{^)ithdii'tvdi/d.  The  suffixes  of  the  third  person  are  still 
obscure  to  me. 

I  ••«r[=f»iwar]  idaif  Saltair  3493. 
•tlia  Greie  ai  dathe  (the  Greeks  are  more  than  ye  are),  H.  2.  17,  p.  134». 
In  the  eipressiona  in  tir  ^ga-dathai  (leg.  *ga-dathai)  *costiam  (the  land  for  which 
J*  iw  contending),  innJ  ^ga-dathai  \osnamy  LB.  206^,  the  independent  is  used 
^  the  dependent  form,  and  the  t  of  the  root  is  sonantised  hy  the  (lost)  nasal  of 
wielitiTe. 

CM  iian-dat  eiliu'tiu  ?  ol  ae  {*  unto  whom  art  thou  servant  P  *  saith  he),  LU. 
71*;  ni^dat  coimedaig  (leg.  eoimetaid)  inill  (thou  art  not  a  safe  guardian), 
«f^of  Moira,  170. 

«l.  Biol.  217  (LB.),  better  taithiumm  (est  mihi). 
•«LJiaT24,  «/.  esttibi. 

he  baa/  La^  j^.  310, «  thaithi,  H.  3.  18,  p.  264. 
;;iheha8,'Fel.  Feb.  6. 
^•Texte,n.  816,  1.12. 
^*^«.piol.Ji7  (Laud  610). 
^^XutaUo,0'Gli3\. 
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*  Non  habeo '  and  its  other  per<*ons  were  expressed  by  /a 
with  the  negative  particle  m  or  niro  (Middle  Ir.  noeo)  and  i 
pronouQ  aoffixed  to  the  particle.     We  have  accord i ugly  : 


nlttd ' 


1.  pL  ninfa 

2*  pl»  mpid^ 

3.  pi.  nlsfa,  nocoata} 


\ 


(-^TaT 


Optative. 

8g,  te^^  fe  <i.  pL  ieeet^  daL^ 
Here  fe  for  fe^  =  Lat,  def^  Osc.  «/flr**-/,  Gr,  tTra-i7i{i 
teut^  urkelL  iaianlo,  h  =.  Lat.  aient  (from  *fita-ient)^  exo^ 
as  to  the  person-ending  -anto^  which  belongs  to  the  middf^ 
Toioe.  The  1st  Bg,  waa  certainly  tea^  ieo  (see  the  compouM 
i'teo  infra),  where  the  u  reflects  the  -au  in  Goth,  hairau. 

Injunctive, 
Sg.  -id,  -da  L  pi.  4dn,  -ddn 
'dd  2.  pi.  -ddth 
-//  'd  3.  pi.  -idt » 'daL 
These  forms  are  used  as  mere  copulas,  and  are  tone 
proclitics.  Hence  the  sinking  of  t  to  d,^  The  lat  pi.  muai 
have  originally  ended  in  a  vowel,  as  it  aspirates  (m-dam 
ckumaehtitj,  Wb.  14*^).  Here,  as  in  the  imperative  bdn^  tfai 
m  of  the  toneless  suffix  dma  has  become  n*  ^t 

1  nitti'tha  for -sd mail  *i'tftme  (I  hnvfi  not  the  like  oi  you  here),  Saltnir  S4£ 
niui'thii  {Had  nt'-un*tiar  (1  hiive  not  uttcraHL^o  hecau»e  oi  their  multitudej,  i\m' 
7290*  nwhomihti  idltfa  Wn^ian  (I  hiive  not  full-clear  speech),  ibid.  20E 
fweftQHfimtha-m^  LU.  103K 

*  nhta  Hi  indit'tnoide  (non  eat  tibi  quidquam  in  qiio  glorieriB),  Wh.  2*. 

'  nipin  «r  dom-d^idaidec/it  (ye  have  not  aaytliing  for  my  favour),  ^Hlt&tr  Ift^ 

*  ifr  Canuain  nhta  dmeiM  an-itnai^  (Ctinaan^a  land  they  have  not  in  coiMl 
quenie  f»f  their  blasphemy)^  ihid«  4734;  n&r&'i-ta  maith  .  ,  .  cotw-t-ti  m*h 
{they  h»Te  no  good  thinp  nntil  sweat  shtill  come  to  them),  ibid.  H51. 

•  ei>*ie  mo  tharbt^^e  dmb  (gl.  quid  viibis  prodero?),  Wh.  12";  <*»-£#  kmHk 
eri^t?  (what  may  bo  Christ's  circmracision  P)»  Wh.  27*;  fff-^(lfl  didiu/ar  /iirVitr-**'* 
/iiMM  'f  (whnt,  theop  muy  he  your  joy  in  us?),  Wh.  19*,  where  for  -*tM  the  spniK 
bos  -#itt  I  ditfff  d^tm  caeh'ffin  rmn-thi  (forgive  me  every  crime  tbat  I  may  bAm)i 
SaltairTTOL 

•  tuhrra  Jrib  cQ-teeet  fim  ii»»i^»e  Jdicat  vobi*  qid  mnt  mores  mei),  Wh.  9*  ' 
m-tfft  dinitiae  imnd  (what  may  *divitiae'  be  here'r),  Wb.  5« ;  Fantaim^  Mm^ 
0m*ntontu9i^  ca-tiat  F  (FuntaleOf  Mauricius,  what  may  be  their  great  ho»u£ 
F6L  Sep.  22.  * 

1  mm-i  (nihil  eiwe),  G.C.  743, 

•  natat-biea,  ML  IS^  6. 

*  TburaeyaeUj  Deutache  Litteratursiettungy  9  Aug.  1884. 
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is  Ebel  remarked  (G.  0.  922),  the  root  t&  is  found  in  the 

impersonal  construction.     Thus  :   ddr-alana  (in^chinaid-ae  (we 

^^  free,  lit  sound,  from  this  crime),  where  t/(Ir=/d+ar  (for 

Mr^  urkelt.  itos^ro =Lat.  noster)  the  nom.  or  ace.  of  the  pro- 

DOUB  of  which  the  possessive  ar-n  (for  nam}  protocelt.  nosiron 

=^Lat.  nostrum)  is  the  genitive.     In  a  negative  sentence  the 

pronoun  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  or  to  the  negative  particle. 

Thus:  sg.  1  ni-dd'tn  snimach  (I  am  not  distressed),  Saltair  2382, 

pi.  1  ni'dd-r  gluin  (we  are  not  pure),  ibid.  1609.     nt'dd-'rU' 

Um^  (non  sumus  idonei),  ibid.  3626.     Thus  again  :  sg.  1 

wm-thd  Iddm  [leg.  Idiml  (non  sura  manus),  Wb.  12*,  ni-tnp'thd^ 

firm  (non  sum  Justus),  Wb.  8**.     ni-m-da  sdtech  (I  am  not 

•tided),  LU.  60^;  ni-m-da  mac  (I  am  not  a  child),  LU.  62». 

It  takes  the  accusative :  nin-td  airli  arm-ban  (non  est  nobis 

oboedientia  mulierum  nostrarum),  Wb.  31®. 

This  root  occurs  compounded  with  the  following  prepo- 
nH(ms: 
tf</{cf.Lat.  a{d)'Sto: 

Present  indicative  active. 
Sg.  attdu,^  atti      1.  pi.  aitiam 
attdi      2.  pi.  attdaith 
attd      3.  pi.  aitdat 

As  attdat  aspirates  {ataat  chetnatdi,  Sg.  28*  4),  it  must  have 
**wled  in  a  vowel,  which,  doubtless,  was  that  of  the  secondary 
"uddle-ending  -td. 

He  impersonal  construction  is  found :  ata-bar  ddsachtaig 
/« (ye  yourself  are  mad),  Alexander-saga,  §  70,  Kawl.  B.  512. 

Present  indicative  passive. 
Sg.  attdthar      3.  pi.  *attdfar. 

Theoiijipiud  m  is  kept  in  the  gen.  dual  naMar,  nar^  G.C.  325,  Ir.  Texte,  p. 
**M^?.  ii.  lines  1,  14),  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with  6r.  vuirtpos, 

Tltii  ii  t  grammatical  error  for  nidar^idain  :  cf.  ammi  n-euliff,  tupra. 

fiODi  nUmb^eha,  the  b  being  here  (as  in  sg.  2  of  the  secondar)'  present  of 
iM^  prorected  to  /»  by  the  following  th,  pronounced  A.  So  in  itnpsuide  (gl. 
Jjjj™^,  Ml.  43*  10,  where  the  b  of  tne  prep,  iinb  has  become  p  before  i,  pro- 
JJ«wA.  fSo  in  ni-p'ta^  leg.  ni-ph^tha  f  (ye  have  not),  Saltair  1444,  the  v 
<<«e  infixed  pronoun  becomes/  fphj  before  ^.J    This  mb,  generally  written  wm, 

innM.^4L .. ^_i  __^  qI  ^jjg  personal  pronoun  of  sg.  1.     It  is  a  proto- 

L  seems  identical  with  that  of  Lat.  tibiy  iibif  ibi, 
t  cotindiu,  Bawl.  B.  612,  fo.  14*  2. 


•»  ••  mnxed  pronoun  becomes/  f 
^'P^BK&ti  the  mstrumental  sg.  of 
*™c>*i,  in  which  the  suflftx  seei 
^  titwtad  Miadain  atdu  eatin 
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ar=^Trapd,  Skr.  jmrd  i    prea.  indic.  sg.  3,    arfaa  (super 

O.  Welsh  ttria  (gL  reatat). 
ar-a:  pres.  indie*  sg.  3,  arafhd  (gl.  relicuura  est),  WK  10^ 
dii  sg.  3  (Ufa,  Ml.  120*  6 :    pi   1,  ditaamnU  117*'  9:   pi.  ^ 

/iw:  pres.  indic.  sg.  3 :  Imrr  htnde  for'ffo[t']'td  (a  yett 
liead-of-hnir  18  on  thee),  LU-  cited  Windisch^  Tr*  Gn 
1 19,  immml  ti-on0[fj]alfjr  fortd  (there  remains  abundai 
of  lamentable  diseases),  Saltair  1453. 

imm-iiff-fifl :   A  Demtthi^  vtd  *monfai  diar-Ienammn  (0  Q 
why  standest  thou  to  follow  us  P),  Saltair  1722. 

in ;    pres.   indic.  sg.   1 ,  sfchaul  itfm   (super  id  quod  e 
Wb   l?"**;   itu   iv'fntfnfh'm   immaeh   nan-anmanna  ( 
tending  the  boasts  afield),  Saltair  1187,     Sg.  2,  aiil 
(id  quod  es^),  Wh.  5**:   mmed  hiidi  ^con-iarair  (if  j 
that  thou  art  seeking  them),  Saltair  3102.     PI  3: 
ind  {f]mcri  grot  ha  .  .  .  .  t  foraithmet  ind  ferta  ci 
laiiliiHe  india  (the  curd  cheeses  are  in  remerabrano 
the  miracle  to  this  day  to-day),  Rawl.  B,  512,  foL  2P 
Optative  fig.    1  :   Aiooch^  a  noem- Fat  rate  if\_f~\arrad  it 
(I  entreat,  0  holy  Patrick,  that  I  may  be  along  wi 
thee),  LU.  113^,  where  ifeo  rhymes  with  b€o=vtrus*m 

tU'eas :  pre».  indic.  8g»  3,  fefita  (deest)  Beda  Cr.  18,  befl 
doeiiifi,  ML  35^  defitn,  Wb.  26*  24.  Prot.  sg.  3,  an-dm 
[dtWHfa,  Eg.  93]  din  aklslom  (what  was  wanting  of  1 
age),  Rawl,  B.  512,  fol.  13**  I,  Molm  nior  mhroin  .  , 
intif  /bhlth  testa  Kadtb  an-degthoiHeeh^  H*  2.  17,  p.  15t 
pl»  3,  in  anmin  tesidfar  Cmtor  oem  Paliuic,  ibid.  140". 

tU'di'fss  :  pres,  indic.  sg,  ii,  ma  dudefitu  n'l  {si  quid  desit),  \1 
25*,  fJH-dtfde^fa^  aul  dodeata  (id  quod  deest),  Wb,  l",  J 

remi :  pres.  indic.  pi.  3,  rewitdfii  (gl.  praeaunt),  Wb,  25® 
It  also  occurs,   compounded  with  cenmi*),  in  the  adl 


*  For  these  and  nth^r  unpunished  furnis  from  the  Milan  codex  I  a 
to  Prof.  Ai^coli's  ^vant  kindnchj*. 

'  Ebel^  (i.e.  render*  thi*  by  '  super  id  in  quo  sum.' 
^  Ehel,  (}J\  lenders  t)m  by  *  id  in  qufi  ^ 

*  A-ty^mently  =  rentno-^ei,  wher#  ei  =  tir  iwt.  Other  prppo<itioiial  c<)TDfHmtt 
with  ttiH  ft  nrc  iarmi,  r^mi  (remi  ML  67^  tl,  73^^  2)»  ifchttn,  farmi^  inmi,  m\uk 
come  rt'fipertivt^ly  from  ei'ormo-ti^  remO'eif  »eeome'4tf  l«/tN**i,  ttfm'eu 
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^miihi  (unless  it  is,  except),  G.  C.  706,  Mid.  Ir.  cenwof/id, 
Saltair  140.  Of  this  the  form  cenma  (Mid.  Ir.  gentnd)  seems 
A  contraction,  the  aspirated  t,  as  often,  disappearing.  The 
pL  cenmothdt  (O.  Ir.  *cenmithdt)  is  quoted  by  O'Donovan 
6r.  p.  266,  and  occurs  in  the  Saltair,  521,  3417,  3421.  A 
contracted  form  cenmthdt  occurs  in  the  same  poem,  399. 

It  is  also  compounded  with  im  (urkelt.  mmij  Lat.  smi-it'S) 
^  hitd  (leg.  imtha)  'so  is'  Senchas  Mar.  III.  30,  nimthd  (not 
«o  is),  F^l.  prol.  97,  129,  137,  185,  pi.  nimthat  (not  so  are), 
Pelprol.77. 

Xastly,  this  root  occurs  with  reduplication  in  the  verbs 
^^^mim  (urkelt.  sistdmi),  ar-sisstur,  assissiur  {=^ad-8i8tiu-r),  ar- 
^^susiur,  and  the  nouns  sissam  (urkelt.  sistdyno-s)  a  standing 
*n<l  dirissemy  idirisseni  (for  atr-sisfeni,  iu-air-khtem).  Here 
*ll.«  «  of  the  original  anlaut  is  preserved  in  the  syllable  of 
^duplication,  and,  in  this  respect,  Irish  agrees  with  Latin  and 
^3Keek  {mto^  {a')Urrqfii),  and  diflFers  from  Sanskrit  {tisthdmi). 
*^  the  fem.  noun  hiress/iress  (faith),  urkelt.  {p)ara8iHta,  a 
^milar  reduplication  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  the  m  of 
'^fce  negative  prefix  in  dm-aireas  the  influence  of  the  primeval 
-P  18  traceable. 

The  only  trace  in  the  British  languages  of  the  use  of  y/fd 
for  the  verb  substantive  is  the  so-called  "Welsh  conjunction 
^,  as  to  which  Da  vies  remarks :  *Taw,  etiam  Deraetis  est 
^fan  quod  Mai,  Qu6d,  quia,  quoniam.'  So  Rhys  (Lectures  2, 
130),  where,  after  remarking  that  mae  means  Ms'  and  that 
*«  i«  a  proclitic  with  the  force  of  the  English  conjunction 
^,  he  says :  *  the  same  use  of  a  verb  as  a  conjunction  occurs 
ia  teip '  that,'  commonly  used  in  South  Wales  instead  of  mm  : 
^f  is  obsolete  as  a  verb.' 

Compounded  with  ar  and  with  its  d  shortened  in  the 
P*t-tonic  syllable,  we  have  ^td  in  the  Old  Welsh  arta  (gl. 
•^Tat).    Compounded  with  i/t :  Com.  i/ta^  y towns. 

W.  iefyll  (stare.  Corn,  sevel,  Br.  sevell,  «a/(stato  =  Com. 
*!OiWt/  (stabit.  Corn,  sef),  so/*  (static)  f.  Corn.  «o/,  Br.  sad 
•^Wi  to  stand  for  sestamiallO',  sestama,  sestamit,  scstamd.  Com. 
•#  (sleterat),  sefsys  (stetisti),  sevys  (stetit),  sevys  (levatus), 
^tmgh  (state)  belong  to  the  same  root. 

'^Titai.  I88M.  17 
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The   obscure   and   imperfect    Irish    verb    docnif^in 
'  wbicb  exists/  and  is  probably  compounded  of  the  pre] 
sitioiial  prefixes  tu  and  coti,  and  the  root  atan,  whence 
Greek  Buarrfvos  z— Sva-arr^ircx:,  lit.  *  in   a  bad  state,'   thence 
'wretched/     Of  this   \/8taH  the  Teutonic   ^stan-d  may 
a  weiterbildung. 

X.    VAL. 

Present  Indicative. 
Sg.  1.  pi.     fitilmet^ 

This  (so  far  as  I  know)  is  the  only  instance  in  Old-Iri 
of  an  independent  simple  verb  having  the  secondary  endfl 
in  sg,  3.  Here  fail  is  =  an  urkelt.  vali{t)^  cognate,  but 
identical,  with  Lat,  mlet^  and  fmlet  is  =  an  urkelt,  midd 
form  raienio.  They  respectively  express  the  English  thrr 
(Ft.  il  y  a)  and  there  are.  As  fail  aspirates,^  it  must 
lust  its  final  consonant  at  an  early  period.  The  relative  foi 
fh  also  aspirates  when  sg.'  and,  doubtless,  likewise  when  p 
The  sg,  form  is  probably =r^/*(')"y^'  ^^  pl,  =  ra//{Oy^-  Eti 
(G,  C,  491)  says  that  these  relative  forms  are  not  found  afl 
neuter  nouns.  Such  nouns,  he  thinks,  are  always  follofpi 
by  felf  feil  or  JiL  This  is  one  of  the  few  mistakes  made  I 
that  master.  There  are  five  instances  of  file  used  wit 
neuter  nominative  by  the  accurate  glosser  of  the  Sanct 
Piiscian,'* 

The  sg.  fail  occurs  with  a  dual  subject.®     It  also 

1   nlfe!  Afiithnr  n-nnt.  Ml.  48''  29. 

*  ihiiagui  muv'  ffn  fml  ittd^  Ml.  ih^  12, 
'  ni-ffttlmrf  dfirth*  atrmiferht  (wt»  are  not  aboTe  respecting:  thee).  Saltiirt 

where  the  indopeudcnt  fnnn  is  (»s  nium  m  Middle -Iruh)  used  lor  the  »* — ^ 

*  Mtair  U5,  493,  497,  501,  60;^,  927. 
9  ibid.  477. 

•  ni  faii  chumneuffud,  G.C.  182. 
'  Jilf  ehoibniwt,  l*,C,  182, 
^  aittm  tt'tuckoisp  cnuSnil  lasted  Jil*  la  Lfitneeifi  tarkeii  n'oithfrrwehU 

la  Qrecu^  Sg*   30*'  fl.     i>  diaft  fimin  jUe  fair,  9^^  2,     nr  ut-^d  0lt  tie  ' 
140*  3.     manu  Tp//r  iai »iicIttif^lAH*f  9.     farf.«t  itidi  ut  infima^//r  hodio,  'iUO* 

•  Jml  di  ehmiiig  (there  are  two  nun*)^  Brocc.  h.  105.   /«i7  fJ^I^/Ht)  rfa  i li ' 
(there  are  two  stars)  ^  FGlLre,  March  3« 
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^ith  a  neuter  plural.^     All  forms  are  regularly  followed  by 
the  accusative  (G.  0.  922).     Thus:  nl-Jil  aiinstr  (there  is  no 
time,  Dom.  sg.  aitmer)^  nh/eil  titlu  (there  are  no  titles,  nom. 
«gr.  tiiot). 

AYith  fail^  as  with  td^  we  find  the  impersonal  construction. 

T\kMA:  for-sn-am-fil  (on  which  I  am),  Conn.  s.v.  dn\  htmir 

U€icliat-fil-9iu  (since  thou  art  not),  Ir.  Texte,  p.  285,  L  4; 

iftbaid  inad-faily  LL.  62*;  ci  nin-fil  (quamvis  non  simus),  Wb. 

lO* ;/or-«-(/rm.//  (on  which  we  are),  LL.  20P  53;  nachi-b-feil 

(quod  non  estis),  fil-ua  (sunt),  nls-fil  (non  sunt),  nls-fail,  Ml. 

^*i*  12;  airm  in-da8-fil  (the  place  in  which  they  are),  LL.  62*. 

ibi/,  like  td^  is  used  with  a  negative  prefix  to  express  'non 

^W    The  prefixes  employed  are  ni  and  nico.     Thus  «i/w- 

/ai/  hilh  inna-h^usleis  (he  does  not  neglect  me),^  Saltair  2562, 

^kr-fail  tldcht  na  ddgblad  (we  have  neither  raiment  nor 

good  food),  ibid.  1560. 

Injunctive. 

Only  the  3  sg. /el,  fell,  fil  is  quotable. 

I^hese  simple  forms,  when  used  as  mere  copulas,  seem  to  be 
pfoclitics. 

^e  root  val  enters  into  composition  with  the  prepositions 
^^(aith?)  and/w. 

Pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  atar-fail  cen-dkUie  trin  (we  are  without 
■  strong  man),  Saltair  3761. 

IW  indie,  sg.  3,  dqfil  Crist  cona-soscelu  (adest  Christus 
cum  evangelio  suo).  This  compound  is  used  for  the  im- 
Pewonal  construction.  Thus  we  have  con-dum-fel  (ut 
^m),  con-dat'fil^  (ut  esses),  da-dot-fail^  (es),  con-dib-feil 
(otrilia). 

October,  1885. 

J/«ti  kit  teeht  nimi  (there  are  with  Him  seyen  heavens),  Saltair  629.    fail 

.  ngraid. 

bithphianaib  (*  it  is 
"^  ^»  »T»  Etc  to  the  DeviU  *that  put  thee  forth  from  thy  great  plains,  so  that 
*«»iboQld»t  be  under  eternal  pains ';,  Saltair  1739. 

.  ^*^/«i/  fodein  tdimdig  im'bithphein  (thou  thyself  art  ....  in  eternal 
P^).8tluurl747. 
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IX -INFLTJENCE  OF  ANALOOT  AS  EXPLAININf 
CERTAIN   EXAMPLES    OF   UNORIGINAL, 
AND  It     By  Dr.  Frei>krick  Stock,  M.A. 


{Rtad  at  the  Saeitti/'t  Mtttittg,  «N  Friday,  Junt  5,  188a  ] 
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This  pnper  is  occasioned  by  Prof,  Skeat's  Notes  on  Etymolog 
read  before  the  Pbilologit  al  Society  J^ov.  7th,  1884,  treatia 
among  other  words  of  the  following: — Listre,  legistre,  (3 
cretistre,  divinistre,  sophiater,  alchemister,  barrister,  chorisfce 
roister,  cartridge,  partridge,  treasure,  philosopher,  cofR 
order»  Loiidres,  lavender,  provender,  jasper,  culprit,  bride' 
groom,  hoarse,  corporal ;  could,  myrtle,  manciple,  participle 
principle,  syllable,  treacle,  chronicle,  can  tide. 

Prof.  Skeat  somewhat  incaotiously  elated  in  hia  f&ye 
(p.  3)  that :  '  To  those  who  tell  us  that  we  cannot  expUii 
the  r  in  this  word  (diviuistre),  we  have  merely  to  reply  tha 
fce  are  not  mUed  npon  to  do  more  than  to  devJare  U  to  i 
intnmve,'^  and  again  (p.  6),  *But  in  the  words  maucipli 
participle,  principle,  syllable,  the  /  is  certainly  intrusive/ 

There  is  throughout  the  President's  paper  no  due  recof 
nition  of  the  possible  influence  of  Analogy  on  theoe  words. 

The  school  of  philology,  in  which  I  have  been  traine 
teaches  me  in  the  case  of  any  word  or  inflexion,  whc 
etymology  is  wanted,  first  to  apply  known  phonetic  la« 
If  this  application  is  unsuecessful,  then,  and  this  second  oa 
in  order  of  application,  not  in  importnnce,  to  see  if  tk^ 
is  any  evidence  or  probability  of  the  influence  of  analog 
and  only  when  both  these  processes  fail  to  give  a  satisfactoi 
result,  and  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  onomatopoeia,  I 
put  aside  the  word  or  form  as  not  explained  in  our  praa^ 
state  of  knowledge.  fl^^l 

It  will  hardly  bo  expected  from  me  that  I  should  afSmp 
to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  influence  of  analogy  i 
checking  or  combating  or  changing  the  results  of  purel 


*  The  italics  are  my  own, — F,  S. 
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phonetic  development.     Analogy  works  in  most  cases,  if  not 
^    all,  consciously   and  frequently  with   apparent   caprice, 
'fhereas    organic    change    takes    place    unconsciously   and 
regTilarly.     Analogy  attacks  words  generally  one   by  one, 
and  brings    them  over   by  degrees   to   the   dominating  or 
favourite  form.     Organic  change,  on  the  other  hand,  affects 
all   examples  of  the  same  sound   in  a  dialect  at  once.     It 
J^preaents  indeed  a  physical  change  in  the  organs  of  speech. 
Sut  analogy  working  thus  in  consciousness  has  such  a  vast 
fi^ld  of  conditions  or  environment,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
one  short  paper  even  to  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
*Uiii8tively.   The  possibilities  of  analogy  are  almost  as  infinite 
^^  the  possibilities  of  mental  operation,  and  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  confine  myself  to  a  bare  suggestion  of  its  most 
iHiportant  and  frequent  manifestations. 

The  influence  of  Analogy  as  affecting  words  and  inflexions 

-^  take  to  be  a  lateral  contagious  influence  of  words  and 

^'iJexions  already  in  a  dialect  upon  other  words  and  inflexions 

^ther  already  in  that  dialect  or  introduced  from  without — 

Reflecting  such   words   and   inflexions   by  their   contagious 

^uence  from  the  form  which  would  be  taken,  or  which  has 

^^  taken,  in  the  course  of  organic  phonetic  development. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  influence  of  a  society  in  its 

«irger  or  smaller  groups  upon  the  inherited  character  of 

^  individual  members ;  or  with  the  influence  of  a  contagious 

disease,  if  this  is  preferred,  on  hereditary  tendencies. 

This  analogical  influence  manifests  itself  in  the  following 
ainong  other  conditions.  A.  There  must  always  be  mental 
pn)ziiDity  for  the  incidence  of  efficacious  analogy.  This 
pn)xiniity  may  be  more  or  less  close  and  does  not  admit  of 
^^^anification  except  as  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

(^  There  may  be  more  or  less  resemblance  in  form.  This 
'^^blance  again  can  only  be  classified  as  greater  or  less. 

i*  There  may  be  the  influence  of  numerical  preponderance, 

the  number  of  actual  occurrences  in  usage  being  reckoned 

*^d  not  the  number  of  words   only.      One   common  word 

^T  influence  hundreds  of  less  common  words. 

<?•  There  may  be  the  influence  of  some  peculiar  fitness  or 
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etiitttbilitr  of  the  dominntin^  word  or  words  for  the  Toei 
argans  of  the  speaking  population*  One  form  may  becom 
fafihionable  or  popular*  m 

(L  There  may  be  some  special  and  perhaps  fortuitoi 
(possibly  historical)  influence,  which  determines  the  potenc 
of  an  analogy,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  bee 
dominant  A 

Of  conrse  these  classes  of  influences  are  not  mutudl 
exclusive.  Several  of  them  may,  and  most  frequently  d< 
work  together ;  the  only  one,  which  seems  to  be  invariab' 
present,  being  the  first  influence,  viz,  mental  proximit; 
similarity  of  idea  or  of  function* 

This  A*  will  work  in  conjunctit)n  with  any  or  all  of 
four  marked  a,  b,  c,  tL  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
meaning  by  examples. 

1.  Mental  proximity  (A)  (past  tenae  of  the  same  verb 
works  with  sirailarity  of  form  {a)  and  some  influence  o 
suitability  (r)  or  caprice  ('VJ  not  quite  clear  to  me  h 
levelling  the  persons  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  rifl 
Anglo-Saxon  :  h  riid^  %u  ride,  he  rdd,  ul\  g^,  hi^  ridon,  noi 
running  in  Modern  English  *  I  rode  (  =  r«f/),  thou  rodest,  h 
rode,  we,  you,  they  rode.'  I  say  tho  capricious  influence  i 
not  quite  clear  to  me,  for  in  Oerman  the  weak  form  of  th 
same  tense  of  the  cognate  verb  is  selected  to  oust  the  stron 
forms  of  the  preterite  tenae  of  rlteny  the  medieval  Geroia 
forms  reii^  rite^  reit^  Hfen^  ntet^  ritcn,  being  represented  i 
modern  German  by  riff^  ritisf,  ritt,  riifev,  riffet,  ritkn.  A, 

Examples   of    this   kind   may    be    multiplied   almost 
definitely  in  English,  German  and  French,  and  doubtli 
all  languages;  the  origin  may  have  been  'sheer  blunde 
but  the  result  is  great  convenience,  and  use  has  establi 
and  authorii^ed  the  forma  as  they  are. 

2.  Mental  proximity  (A)  (formation  of  plural)  has  wor] 
in  conjunction  with  numerical  preponderance  {h)  and  sou 
peculiar  suitability  (c)  in  extending  one  form  of  the  Angli 
Saxon  plural  J  the  ordinary  inflexion  for  the  Norman-Frenc 
plural,  over  many  of  the  English  nouns  which  previouj 
employed  a  diflerent  inflexion  :    e.g.  instead  of  ^  book'  pi 
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'beek,'  whicli  woald  be  the  hereditary  representative  of  bdc 
pL  Ue,  we  have  *  book '  pi.  *  books.' 

Similarly  the  weak  form  of  the  past  participle  and  the 
^etk  conjugation  of   verbs   generally  has  extended   their 
dominant    inflaence  over    many    verbs    originally    strong. 
A.,  i,c 

3.  It  seems  to  be  a  recognized  fact  among  the  authorities 
tl^at  four  (I  suppose  common)  Old  Slavonic  verbs,  jesmiy 
r^MHi,  dand^  jami,  have  dominated  all  the  first  persons  singular 
of*  all  the  classes  of  conjugation  in  the  modem  representatives 
€x£  Old-Slavonian,  so  that  they  now  all  end  in  m.     A.  a,  b,  c. 

4.  Delbruck  in  his  '^  Einleitung  in  das  Sprachstudium  " 
instances  the  curious  analogy  of  duabus  as  influencing  the 
^*t.  and  abL  plural  of  such  words  as  dea,  filia,  mula.     Del- 

*^i^ck  explains  this  influence  as  a  case  of  mental  proximity 
"^A  fair   resemblance  in  form,  in  which   the  analogy  of 
^"obus  (no  numerical  preponderance)  only  becomes  potent 
^'^der  the  influence  of  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  necessity 
^f  dissimilation  from  the  dat.  and  abl.  plural  of  deus,  fiUm, 
^<^«,  etc.    I  can  partially  parallel  this  case  with  an  instance 
^W>in  Pfalzisch,  the  dialect  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  more 
I^HicuIarly  of  the  viUages  between  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.     The  literary  German 
^  la  in  this  dialect  e,  so  that  Fuss  pi.  Fusse  becomes  Fuss  pi. 
-^W.     The  word  Fisch  would  by  phonetic  development  have 
^He  plural  Fisch^  and  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the 
^Qgular,  but  there  is  frequently  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
^eckar  a  necessity  to  distinguish  between  the  singular  and 
plural  of  fish ;  and  in  looking  round  for  an  analog)'  they 
H«Te  seized  upon  F&ss,  Fiss^  and  its  class  and  have  made 
a.    new  singular  Fuach,  so  that  the  declension   now  runs — 
»g.  hmhy  pi.  Fiseh. 

If  any  one  smiles  at  this  and  thinks  scorn  of  such  vulgar 
formation,  I  would  remind  him  of  Mr.  Ellis's  sentence— 
*We  that  read  history,  make  history,  more  especially  in 
worfa.' 

By  which  I  understand  Mr.  Ellis  to  mean  :  If  we  get  to 
^demand  the  influences  at  work  in  changing  language  in 
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untutored  dialects  now,  we  have  a  fair  chance  ' 
a  clue  to  the  iDflueoces  at  work  in  those  good  old  times  befoi 
Philology  was  knowiu  Those  who  call  the  working  < 
Analogy  'sheer  blyndering*  or  *  vicious  spelling'  or  by  an 
other  abusive  epithet,  seem  to  assam©  that,  in  the  forma^ 
of  such  words  m  *  syllable '  and  *  could,'  those  employing* 
words  have  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  these  won 
aud  are,  in  a  word,  etymologists,  instead  of  being,  as 
really  are,  in  999  cases  out  of  1000,  absolutely  ignarunl 
the  ultimate  origin  of  these  words  and  only  desirou 
collating  new  wordij  with  words  already  in  their 
and  of  mmplifying  actual  inflexions. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  examples  of  intrusire  r  an 
/  treated  of  in  the  President's  paper,  and  to  strive  to  givetl 
explanation  which  the  President  declared  to  be  uncalled  £a 

I  will  first  of  all  dispose  of  those  forms  which  I  do>« 
propose  to  attempt  to  explain  from  the  point  of  view  i 
analogy. 

Lutre,  If  this  word  is  from  lector,  the  r  is  not  intruaiv 
M  in  such  a  position  is  regularly  retained  in  French  of  c 
periods,  and  it  seems  supererogatory  to  suggest  its  theoret 
removal  in  order  immediately  to  reinstate  the  letter  \ 
intrusive.  ~ 

*  pastor  '     makes    pdire 

*  pejor  *  „         pire 

*  piutor '        ,,         peinfre 
The   n   probably   from    the  analogy  of  peindre,   or 
the   form  pmvfor  existed  already  in    Low    Latin   from 
analogy  of  pingere, 

*  traditor  '     „  ii  nitre 

*  cantor '       „  chanlre 
With  regard  to  the  «,  although  this  does  not  fall  witMi 
the  province  of  this  paper,  it  may  possibly  have  been  adde< 
to  exhibit  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  *.     If  so,  this  « 
result  of  analogy, 

Coff're^  ordre,  Load r en,     I  do  not  propose  to  explain 
words  by  analogy.    I  consider  the  n  as  a  possible  phoo 
explanation,  and  compare  diatrc  from  ditwonum. 


«  iy| 
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Soatte,    Prof.   Skeat  himself  recognized    this    form    as 

'due  to  a   misanderstaDcling  of    the   vowel-sound,    which 

^   to  a  vicious  spelling,"  and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 

explain  the  Middle    English    form    hors,   now    hoarse,    as 

influenced  by  the    analogy   of    the   Middle   English   hors, 

thke  quadruped.     But  Mr.  Sweet  tells  me  that  the  form  hSrs 

ia  to  be  found  in  Dutch ;  and  Dr.  Murray  instances  a  form 

A^tfirg  in  Lowland  Scotch,  so  that  we  are  almost  compelled 

fco    give  up    this    explanation    from    analogy.      As   I    find 

tin^e  form  /idsa  in  Old  Norse  and  know  that  an  original  rs 

frequently  appears  in  Old  Norse   as  ss,  I  am  now  inclined 

tx>  postulate  the  existence  of  the  form  with  rs  in  the  original 

Teutonic  language,   either  as   existing  side   by   side   with 

tlie  form  without  the  r,  or  as  itself  the  earlier  form. 

The  explanation  of  this  r  by  analogy  falls  to  the  ground, 
*nd  with  it  the  explanation  (falsely  so  called)  of  the  r  as 
'intrusive.' 

frmkyjaspre.  I  have  no  explanation  to  ofier  here  for  the 
^  in  these  words,  nor  for  the  r  in  culprit.  It  is  not  by  any 
^'^^  certain  that  culprit  is  derived  from  culpatum.  The 
%tioiiary  examples  of  culprit  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
lew  and  uninstructive. 

Xi/rtle,  I  believe  this  word  to  be  derived  from  a  Latin 
^onn  myrtiUumy  through  Old  French  myriil. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  words  in  which  I  hold  that 
analogy  has  more  or  less  exerted  its  influence. 

(^ould.  Obviously  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  should 
^^muld.    A,a,b. 

Prof.  Skeat  in  his  paper  (pp.  5,  6)  says :  "  Putting  aside 
^e  mtrusive  /  in  could,"  by  which  I  understand  him  to 
^gnify  that  he  regards  the  analogical  influence  as  too  obvious 
^  need  comment. 

Cartridge.  This  word  seems  to  have  first  come  into 
^glifih  in  an  architectural  sense  connected  with  the  curl 
^'  scroll  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
^wived  from  the  French  cartouche  of  the  same  meaning. 

Being  a  word  introduced  and  used  by  workmen,  there 
^  ^0  wonder  that  the  word  should  be  influenced  by  the 
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O^rporal  (noon).     Prof.  Skeat  recognizes  this  as  an  ana- 
logical  formation    in    imitation    of   corporal    (adj.).     Our 
^i^dent  does  not,   however,   approve   of  this   analogical 
^flnence.     He  calls  it  "  a  misunderstanding  of  the  vowel- 
•ouiid,  which  led  to  a  vicious  spelling."      There   is   some 
exciwe,  however,   for   us    English    in    this    matter.      The 
adjective  eorporel  was    in    use   in   French   in   the   twelfth 
oentury,  and  the  corresponding   form  corporal  in  English 
*t   any  rate  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.     The  word 
ct»ry%  [de  garde^  etc.)   was  frequent  in  French  in  military- 
significations. 

The  analogy  was  bound  to  be  strong  in  French  as  well  as 
^n  English ;  but  stronger  in  English  because  of  the  foreign 
yowel-«ound  d  in  caporal  and  because  of  the  approximate 
^'i^udibility  of  the  r  in  corporal  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
^^^tuiy,  when  the  noun  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
^''glish  (1679,  Digges  Stratioticos,  p.  84.  "  The  corporal 
^  *  degree  in  dignitie  above  the  privat  souldior  "). 

^e  noun  corporal  has  met  with  some  favour  in  French, 
fording  to  Littr6,  as  a  variant  from  caporal,  which  was 
^t^oduced  from  Italian  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
^^^8  to  have  been  another  corporal  in  use  in  English  at  the 
^Ose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possibly  in  the  sense  of  an 
*We-de-camp,  or  personal  attendant  of  the  general — corporal 
^f  the  field.     A,a,b. 

Bridegroom.  Bridegroom  was  probably  influenced  by 
•«^  analogy  of  the  word  groom  in  English  when  goom 
Ceased  to  have  an  independent  intelligible  existence.  Crrotne 
«t  any  rate  seems  older  in  the  language  than  bridegroom, 
The  word  groom  may  itself  be  an  analogical  formation 
ither  in  Norse  from  which  it  may  have  been  introduced 
into  English  or  in  English  itself.     A,  a,  b  (occurrence). 

■Uwwfer  and  provender  I  look  upon  as  influenced  in 
^gliah  by  the  analogy  of  lavender,  a  washerman,  and 
Pf^^^^fnder  in  the  sense  of  prcebendarius.  A,  a,  b,  c.  I  hardly 
'^Kudthis  explanation  as  sufficient. 

fhUoiopher.  Of  this  word  Prof.  Skeat  says  in  his 
l&tionary:    "Here  the  r  is  a   needless  addition,  as  the 
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£&:elj  to  become  popular  in  English,  because  of  the  existence 
o£    the  agent  terminations  in  -stere,  formerly  feminine. 

Irof.  Skeat  in  his  Dictionary  says  of  huckster,  "  The  A.S. 
(LLstinction  in  gender  between  the  terminations  er  and  ster 
iv^^LS  lost  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the  word  was  readily 
apT^i^  to  men/' 

The  hypothesis  of  this   analogical   influence   led   me  to 

L'ppose  that  some   other  words   of  obvious  Greek   origin 

feight  be  also  influenced  by  the  same  analogy.     I  accord- 

igly  looked   up  psalmiste  and   evangeliste  in   Littre,  and, 

although  I  could  only  find  the  form  psalmiste  quoted  by 

I-*ittre,  I  found  that  evangelistre  occurs  in  EuteboBuf  (thir- 

tieenth  century). 

1  am  inclined  here  to  make  an  excursus  on  the  procedure 
^  this  kind  of  development.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
•^ciently  elucidated  or  corroborated  by  ordinary  English 
Philologists.     The  process  is  the  following. 

A  termination   is  developed   in    strict    accordance   with 

Wonetic  rules  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  words.     It  is  then 

'OUDd  to   be  a  convenient  and  useful  termination,  and   is 

*l*plied  to  other  words  or  roots,  which  in  and  of  themselves 

'*'^iild  never  have  developed  such  a  termination.     I  take  as 

*J^  illustrative  example  the  words  in  -hairo^  quoted  by  Dr. 

^cymouth  in  his  paper  this   evening  (Accent  in  Sanskrit 

^^d  Greek,  June  5th,  1885),  and  explained  by  him  as  all 

^^Tived  from  ablatives  in  -S  followed  by  the  preposition  aTro', 

^t^d  taking  on  adjective  terminations.     The  real  explanation 

^^  probably  the  following : 

The  termination  -hairo^  was  formed  originally  in  iroS-aTro-^ 

^xni  oKX/hS-aTTO'^,  in  the  case  of  which  there  is  some  evidence 

^*»  probability  of  the  ablative  forms  ttoS,  aXkoS,     There  is, 

However,  no  such  probability  in  the  case  of  ly/ieSaTrJ?,  v^hairoSf 

^^^ano^TTo^  or  rrjXeSaTro^.     The  probability  is  that  the  words 

▼T/XiSaTov,  iraPToSairo^,  ^fieSairo^^  vfieSairo^  were  formed  on 

^e  analogy  of  the  forms  in  common  use,  TroSaTro?,  aTiXoBairo^, 

(I  do  not  claim  credit  for  this  as  an  original  explanation.     I 

^not  find  in  my  notes  and  papers  my  authority,  or  1  would 

quote  it)    Similarly  Wildner  in  German  is  formed  on  the 
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analogy  of  Gartner,  Bogener  (Behaghel),  the  termiDatioir^iw 
being  felt  as  the  suffix.  Every  one  recognizes  the  influem 
of  analogy  in  cas^  in  which  the  influence  has  been  very  widi 
spread,  as  for  instance  in  the  growth  of  the  terminatic 
-tHHimo  in  Italian,  and  in  the  spread  of  the  plural  in  t^ 
EDglish,  and  of  the  weak  conjugation  of  verbs.  It  i«  f^ 
however,  in  cases  like  these  of  the  less  widely -spread  ternj 
nations -ts/tT,  -JaTro?,  -tier,  that  the  initial  working  of  an 
is  moat  characteristic  and  instructive,  and  least  frequ^ 
recognized, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  cases  of  intrusive  /• 

StiUahie,     I  look  upon  this  /as  the  result  of  the  infl 

of  the  common  llomance  adj.  suffix  -abie,  curenahle^  reasonahU 

The  termination  was  also  well  known  in  nouns,  e.g.  tMi 

Mandpky  parttcipk,  pri/mpk,  are  formed  on  the  analogy  c 
dij-teip/e,  propie,  and  helped  by  such  words  as  tewph 
ejcampie^  and  by  the  moderate  frequency  of  the  terminatio 
el  and  ie  in  Old  Enghsh,  as  well  as  in  many  Romance  suffise 
A  (nouns),  a,  hy  r.  M 

Trearie  {iriavle   found   in   0,  Fr.),  chtonick^  cmdkle^  || 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  article,   mirack,    tabernacle^ 
A  (nouns),  at,  b. 

I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  Prof.  Skeat's  exam; 
of  intrusive  r  and  /.  It  is  quite  ^  possible  that  our  Preside 
accepts  the  position  that  these  intrusions  were  caused 
analogy  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  could  furnish  ve 
much  stronger  arguments  and  examples  to  coirobonito  th 
position  than  I  can*  It  is  indeed  most  probable  that  . 
working  only  with  very  ordinary  means  of  reference  at  m^ 
command,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  of  tin 
discussion  of  the  worda^  have  missed  in  many  cases  the 
ally  efficient  cause  of  the  analogical  influence,  I  ftx^l 
fident,  however,  that  there  has  been  analogical  influen 
accept  no  exceptions  to  phonetic  laws  except  such  aa 
caused  either,  firstly,  by  the  lateral  influence  of  analogy,  © 
rather  by  the  influence  of  the  language  or  dialect  as  a  wi 
*  Prof,  Skeat  duee  a4;cept  thia  positiun, — F,  S, 
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or  in  its  grouped  parts,  upon  individual  words  or  forms,  or, 
«eoondly,  by  the  influence  of  onomatopoeia. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  Society  for  having  presumed  to 
atrtwk  its  President's  language.    I  cannot  adequately  express 
u  v*  gratitude  as  a  student  to  Professor  Skeat  for  his  Dic- 
tionary.    No  one  can  over-estimate  the  gratitude  I  felt  to 
E^x^f.  Skeat  for  bringing  out  a  Dictionary  which  reached  the 
eD.d  of  the  alphabet  in  my  student  period.     There  are  so 
naany  lexicographical  efibrts,  which  have  reached  the  middle 
of  the  letter  A  or  the  end  of  C,  or  perhaps  have  arrived  in 
dLfferent  parts  at  the  middle  of  the  letters  G,  M,  and  0 
T««pectively,  that  it  was  an  almost  unheard-of  privilege  to 
T^ii  what  a  great  modem  scholar  had  to  say  about  a  word 
'^ith  initial  a?,  y,  or  s. 

I  must  however  contend  that  in  our  President's  Dictionary 
the  operations  of  Analogy  have  met  with  scant  respect,  and 
I  that  in  the  paper  which  I  have  attempted  to  criticize  this 

©^eaing  the  operations  of  Analogy  have  been  thrust  aside 
^ien  they  might  at  any  rate  have  been  investigated,  whether 
^^ey  furnished  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  intrusive  r  and  I 


<.  _  SOUND .  CHANGES  IN  MELANESTAN  LAN- 
GUAGES.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington,  D.D., 
of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

{Read  at  th$  Society's  Meeting  on  Friday ^  19  June,  1885.) 

1.  It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  define  the  field  occupied 

^y  those  Melanesian  languages  concerning  the  sound-changes 

^^*^  which  I  am  about  to  speak.     I  do  not  undertake  to  survey 

^ll  the  languages  in  Melanesia,  nor  indeed  all  which  are 

^l»ken  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Those  which  I  am  to  consider  occupy  the  north  part  of  the 

^ew  Hebrides,  the  Banks'  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Group, 

ftiid  the  Solomon  Islands  so  far  as  Ysabel.     To  these  must  be 

«dded  Nengone,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  (commonly  called 

^),  Fiji,  and  Duke  of  York  Island,  between  New  Britain 
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between  one  language  or  dialect  and  another.     Mota  has  no 

^9  as  MotlaT  haa ;    how  then  is  the  Motlav  h  represented  in 

A£ota  P    By  *,  of  course*     A  great  number  of  words  have  h 

in  MotlaVy  and  a  in  Mota.     But  the  rule  cannot  be  made,  as 

betweoi  Samoa  and  Maori,  that  one  has  h  and  the  other  a. 

SAanj  words  have  b  in  both  Mota  and  Motlav.     It  strikes 

one  as  a  singular  change  that  in  Espiritu  Santo  n  takes  the 

plaoe  of  m  in  very  common  words ;   but  then  it  does  not  do 

9t>  in  every  case ;  natan  na  ima  '  eye  of  the  house '  is  a  door, 

"•'  in  the  very  common  maia  has  become  n,  in  the  common 

"^ord  ima  it  remains.     In  the  same  way  n  turns  to  /  in 

-Aiite,  but  only  in  some  words ;    /  to  ^A  in  Bugotu,  but  only 

i»  some  words.     One  can  say  that  in  Lepers'  Island  every 

^  of  Lombaha  is  ngg  in  Walurigi ;  in  Saddle  Island  every 

*  in  Motlav  is  ngg  in  Volow ;    that  every  Mota  p  is   mb 

^^  most  of  the  Banks'  Islands ;  that  every  h  of  Wango  in  San 

^^iriitoval  is  /  in  Fagani ;    that  in  some  dialects  t  before  i  is 

Totalised  and  turns  to  tch.     If  the  change  between  any 

two  dialects  extends  so  far  as  to  be  regular  between  two 

^nds  in  each,  it  is  a  wide  rule  for  Melanesia  ;  as  when  one 

^asy,  that  every  g  and  A  of  Florida  are  respectively  h 

•'^  9  in  Yaturanga,  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Guadal- 

^^Har.       It   must  be  understood  then,  that   generally,   as 

^Hween  one  language  and  another,  changes  of  sound  take 

Mice  in  aome  words,  not  in  alL 

4.  Again,  I  must  explain  that  in  using  the  word  Sound- 

^^'Qange,  I  am  not  meaning  that  in  my  view  there  has  been 

^waya  historically  a  change  from  one  sound  to  another  in 

^tfJaneaia,     In  Florida  they  say  koko^  in  Bugotu  popo  for 

^  ^hove,'  in  Florida  kukud^  in  Mota  pvpua,  for  '  ancestor.'     So 

^^  Maori  an  ear  is  taringa,  in  San  Gristoval  karinga.     It 

^^<M  not  appear  to  me  possible  to  say  that  one  sound  is 

^sskanged  from  the  other,  or  that  one  is  older  than  the  other. 

^ut  when  in  Nggao,  close  to  Bugotu,  one  finds  them  say  fo/o, 

or  in  Espiritu  Santo  to  say  ialinga^  I  think  there  is  a  change 

wWch  has  actually  taken  place  from  p  to  /,  and  t  U)  s.     It 

•R*w»  to  me  that  one  must  allow  an  equal  right,  within 

^^^  limits  of  course,  to  sounds  which  interchange,  and 
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not  contemplate  atiy  genealogy  or  fixed  succeesion  of  thei 
in  time.  In  Melanesia  one  meets  with  natives  who  rea 
and  write  their  own  language,  and  perfectly  hear  ac 
pronounce  a  distinction  between  /?,  i,  and  r,  yet  who,  as 
Pentecost  in  the  New  Hebrides,  use  quite  indifferently/^ 
bev,  rev,  for  *  to  gay/  In  Fate  one  finds  equally  ^m  i^ 
bka  *  to  speak  ; '  in  the  Sesake  sentence  iara  rnrau  e  parau  g 
the  high  hill  is  very  high,  two  forms  of  the  word  are  gi^v 
Bide  by  side.  In  Santa  Cruz  it  was  most  bewildering,  win 
the  language  was  first  being  learnt,  to  find  *  ten'  for  examp 
first  called  ntjpht  and  then  napnu,  *!'  at  one  time  ninge  an 
at  another  mkef  with  continual  changes  of  the  same  kin  * 
Of  course  it  occurs  to  euppoae  that  it  is  now  b  and  now^ 
for  example,  because  of  assimilation  to  near  sounds  or  t 
influence  from  them :  in  some  cases  this  can  be  found,  as  S 
the  Sesake  sentence  above ;  but  on  the  whole  I  cannot  mate 
it  out.  It  follows  therefore  that  one  takes  certain  sounds  s 
equivalent  without  further  question ;  and  I  must  confess  th^ 
to  me  no  notion  of  priority  between  themselves  whater-' 
attaches  to  such  sounds  as  b,  r,  t€,/\  historically. 

That  changes  do  occur  in  our  own  days  is  very  certaS 
more  or  less  permanent^  probably,  according  to  circumstan^^ 
Mr,  Fison  described  to  roe  the  invasion  of  Fiji  by  /?. 
the  same  way  Mr.  Whitraee  relates  how  k  forces  its  pra 
into  Samoa/  There  are  still  in  Norfolk  Island  a  few  oli 
Pitcuirn  women,  who,  by  inheritance  from  Tahitian  mothem 
cannot  say  r  but  always  use  L  In  the  Tahitian  of  the  preserk 
r  alone  is  uaed.  Many  years  ago  I  went  to  Wan  go,  in  Saf 
Cristoval,  with  a  native  of  Malanta,  who  two  or  three  yean 
before  had  known  the  place.  After  he  had  been  a^shore,  h^ 
told  me  with  surprise  that  the  Wan  go  people  were  all  saying 
/  for  h.     That  fashion  has  gone  by  ;  it  arose  from  a  viffli 


ijuofl 


t  tt  X)ie  ititroduccHl  p  bids  fair  to  drive  out  the  v  from  the  Baa  Fiiitt__^ 
lilTO  strivm  nj^aingt  it  in  xmn  with  my  etude nta— they  penist  in  writiag^ 
for  vaie  in  »*pite  of  innuiaerable  scoldings.** 

Mr.  Whitniee  mys  of  8ftnioan,  *'  A  person  now  visitiag  Samoa  would  htm 
k  uaed  by  moat  of  the  natives  in  their  ordinarv  cnnrerealion  in  placA  of  t.  B« 
thin  ia  a  raceot  change.  It  h  difEcult  to  ^j  ^ow  this  change  oomm<mc€»d,  h* 
its  spread  hm  been  noticed,  and  every  attempt  hsus  been  made  to  arrest  it,  b^ 
witJiout  ufftjct/' 


f 
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^orne  of  them  had  made  to  Fagani,  three  miles  off,  where 
f  is  used,  and  it  became  the  correct  thing  to  speak  like  one 
^lio  had  travelled  and  seen  the  world.  These  changes,  I 
ft^^jipose,  are  always  going  on,  and  I  see  no  more  reason  why 
t.laL«  Fagani  people  should  not  take  to  their  neighbours' 
fttahion  and  call  their  place  Hagani,  than  there  was  for  the 
^"V^ango  people  taking  to  the/ 

6.  I  use  therefore  the  word  Sound-change  for  the  varia- 

^Icna,  interchanges,  which  are  the  substitution  of  one  sound 

Cor  another  with  which  it  has  a  natural  affinity.     I  will  give 

flk¥i  example  in  a  very  common  Melanesian  word  for  *  rat,' 

-^wluch  has  three  consonants.     This  is  in  Sesake  kusuive,  in 

^ota  ffosutce^  in  Lakona  wohow^  in  Motlav  gohow^  in  Malanta 

*«wfc,  in  Wango  gaauAe,  in  Fagani  gasufe,  in  Vaturanga 

*W«ww,  in  Save  kusi.     These  may  be  arranged  to  show  the 

^l^ges  in  each  consonant. 

komwe  kusuwe  kusuwe 

gasoJM  (hard  g)  ffohow  grosag 

nggasuhe  kiizi  gasuhe 

Msawe  (peculiar  g)  ...  gasufe 

^mlhe  ...  nggamiYe 

wohow 

A^Q  one  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  words,  though  the 
^^renoe  between  gasu/e  and  toohow  is  so  considerable. 

tt.  I  should  mention  also  by  way  of  illustration  some  few 
^  the  changes  which  occur  when  Melanesians  use  foreign 
^^ids^  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
^^naformation  of  English  words.  In  Florida  they  have 
^^ther/  nor  j;  Fiji  they  pronounce  Pindi.  They  have  not 
?^»  and  substitute  their  g ;  an  Englishman  named  Wilcox 
^^came  Oilikakusu.  The  Santa  Cruz  people  substitute  t  for 
^^^Hh  t  and  h ;  the  distinction  between  '  box  '  and  '  bucket ' 
'^nwi  to  very  little,  bakoU  and  baketi  or  hanggetL  These  are 
^^ght  matters,  but  probably  useful  to  observe. 

7. 1  ought  to  add  one  thing  more ;    that  in  one  region 

^^We  ia  an  indistinctness  which  is  different  from  variation  in 

•"^wid.      In  TJlawa    principally  I  believe  that  they  do  not 

*ttoir  whether  they  sound  vovbyt  or  dy  k  or  g,  r  or  /.     Yet 

^  have  both  /  and  r  in  their  language,  and  decidedly 
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aaaert  that  their  own  island  is  TJIawa  not  TJrawa.  In  Waiig 
they  say  that,  properly,  they  have  only  r  and  no  / ;  and 
man  who  makes  the  statement  will  go  on  to  call  his  wif 
Laulaha  instead  of  Raiiraha.  This  is  worth  mentioninj 
but  it  ia  outside  my  proper  subject,  which  I  will  nc* 
endeavour  to  approach  in  some  detail ;  premising  that  I  sfa« 
deal  only  with  consonantal  sounds, 

Gutturah. — Changes  and  Variations;    A',  hard  g^  ngk,  i^ 
g  (peculiar),  break  ',  ng^  h,  w.  f 

1.  The  sound  of  hard  g  is  rare  in  Melanesia;  it  is  heaj 
in  Wan  go,  San  Cristoval^  in  Anaiteum,  where  it  is  written 
and  in  Nengone.  In  Fiji  it  is  sounded  in  some  words,  b« 
always  written  fc,  Tho  change  from  k  is  seen  in  the  Fa^ 
kan  *boj%'  Wan  go  garii  Fate  kapu  *  fire/  Anaiteum  rap,  E 
Kengone  the  suffixed  1st  person  singular  pronoun,  vei^ 
commonly  kti,  is  go, 

2.  Nasalization  of  k  is  very  common,  and  marks  the 
tinction  of  some  dialects :  in  Lepers'  Island  k,  which  is 
regularly  at  Tavalavola,  becomes  regularly  ngg  at  Walurigr 
akfjj  angga  *  a  canoe ';  in  Saddle  Island,  Banks'  Islands,  the! 
is  the  same  difference  between  Motlav  and  Volow,  whf^ 
replaces  k  with  ngg  ;  ougg  for  ok  *  canoe/  In  Santa  Cru^ 
and  ngg  are  indifferently  used,  ko  or  nggo.  In  many  of  th 
languages,  however,  k  and  ngg  are  equally  at  home,  some  wottI 
regularly  having  k,  some  ngg ;  as  Florida  has  nggnn  *  boy/ 

There  is  tho  much  rarer  sound  of  nk^  or  ngk^  as  in  'sinker' 
it  is  heard  both  in  Fiji  and  Pentecost  in  the  word  u^m 
wmigka  '  canoe ' ;  and  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  empb 
a  distinct  symbol  for  it. 

3.  Tho  peculiar  sound  very  common  in  Melanesia,  whi 
is  here  symbolized  by  g,  no  doubt  is  a  change  or  variatiog 
from  k;  iga  'fish,'  is  the  common  Polynesian  ika.  1  can 
answer  for  tho  sound  in  the  New  Hebrides  south  of  Fal 
in  which  island  it  is  present,  but  is  not  recognized  in  pril* 
as  distinct ;  in  Fiji  also  it  is  not  recognized.  In  the  Loyalty 
Islands  the  English  Missionaries  use  ^  for  it.  In  all  tl^ 
rest  of  the  Melanesian  languages  known  to  mo  it  is  preterm 
and  very  characteristic :  except  in  a  few  dialects  of  the  Solomi 
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falands,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  break.     It  is  necessary 

to  attempt  to  describe  it  as  something  of  a  guttural  trill,  not 

qiaite  the  same  in  all  words,  and  taken  sometimes  by  hearers 

£c>T  i,  sometimes  for  g^  sometimes  for  r.     It  is  easy  some- 

'^S.-MOM  to  miss  it,  and  in  Wango  and  elsewhere  they  do  not 

"pivonounce  it.     As  k  has  become  hard  g  with  them,  so  the 

^dEelanesian  g  appears  only  as  a  break;  Florida  bage  'bow' 

g^€iu  'blood,'  are  in  Wango  ba'e,  'abu.     This  no  doubt  corre- 

^IKmds  to  the  break  left  in  Samoan  by  the  falling  out  of  k ; 

'€^00  'hand'  is  the  Melanesian  kakau  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 

ttsy  example  in  Melanesia  of  the  dropping  of  k, 

4.  In  Ambrym,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Duke  of  York,  ng  replaces 
^wunirtakeably  a  common  A:.  In  Ambrym  characteristically 
tie  two  sounds  are  indifferent,  either  pene  or  ngene  may  be 
^d for  'to  eat' ;  in  which  no  doubt  g  stands  for  a  remoter  k. 
In  Ambrym,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Duke  of  York,  the  suffixed  first 
F^ioo  singular  pronoun,  almost  universally  ky  becomes  ng. 

6,  The  change  between  Florida  and  Yaturanga  of  g  and  h 

^  certain ;  every  Florida  g  is  Yaturanga  h ;  gai,  Iiai  *  tree.' 

^e  same  change,  irregularly,  is  common  enough  ;    Espiritu 

^to  gau  '  tree,'  is  Motu,  New  Guinea,  hau.     And  g  in  this 

^ord,  as  an  example,  is  equivalent  to  A; ;  it  is  kau  in  Sesake, 

f     ^  in  the  Maori  rakau  ;    the  change  or  variation   is   the 

^^me  as  in  the  same  word  in  Malay  and  Malagasy,  kagu 

6.  In  Mota  one  dialect  is  fond  of  replacing  the  g  of  the 
^^ther  with  w ;  tagir  and  tawur  '  behind,'  and  ug  and  uw  '  to 
^low.'  To  this  corresponds  the  Florida  substitution  of  g  for 
"^he  «r  which  they  cannot  pronounce  ;  a  Mota  word  tvowut  they 
pTOQounce  goguiu.  In  Mota  and  Fiji  words  the  change  of 
^  and  t9  is  seen ;  Fiji  kumete  '  bowl,'  kune  '  to  conceive,'  are 
plainly  the  Mota  tcumeto,  toune. 

DeniaU. — I.    As  in  the  case  of  the  hard  g,  the  media  d 

i       IS  not  common  in  Melanesia.     There  is  a  doubt  in  some 

^      Wgnages  whether  t  or  d  should  be  written  ;  a  pure  d  is  only 

^      bowa  to  me  in  Nengone,  Pentecost,  Wango,  and  Bugotu. 

It  is  most  common  to  strengthen  d  with  n.     In  the  same  way 

^  ia  strengthened  with  n  in  Fate,  and  in  Tasiko.     The  close 
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sympathy  between  n  and  d,  on  tb©  one  hand,  and  d  and  r,  oo 

the  other,  caases  very  interesting  transitions  from  r  to  ii- 
from  n  to  t,  and  from  r  to  t  The  word  for  'blood/  ii 
Malagasy  r«,  is  dra  in  Malay,  dm  ( =  ndra)  in  Fiji,  tuiar^ 
and  it«rfl  in  the  Banks'  Islands ;  so  the  Polynesian  rau 
Mota  naui  *\mV  In  Pak  the  Mota  manui  'nose/  h^ 
become  metigi;  in  Mota  gfna  and  giia  are  two  forms  of  d^ 
same  expletive;  Malay  kiia^  Florida  gita^  Motlav  gind^  fc 
inclusive  first  person  plural,  come  down  to  the  Mota  m  ^ 
In  Pak  the  passage  of  n  to  /  results  in  the  remarkab. 
appearance  of  the  Malay  panas,  Maori  mahana^  Malagas; 
mnfaudt  in  the  reduplicated  vacat ;  as  the  Mota  mna  *  leaC 
has  become  togi  in  Pak,  The  common  rmi  *  two/  has  in  Af» 
become  fua,  • 

2*  There  is  a  modification  of  t^  and  less  distinctly  of  rf,  ir 
LakoDa  and  the  Torres  Islands.  The  contact  of  the  tongui 
and  the  teeth  or  roof  of  the  month  is  incomplete,  and  a  sor 
of  vibration  follows,  which  has  been  written  /r.  We  marl 
it  by  a  change  of  tjrpe ;  tritwH,  *  man/  in  Lakona,  iamimn, '  t 
think/  in  Lo.  These  words  are  in  Mota  tunun  and  n&mnom 
and  in  other  Banks'  Islands  tongues  tondim^  ndomndom. 

3.  In  a  part  of  Vanna  Lava,  in  the  Banks*  Islands,  t 
regularly  left  out ;  the  Mota  maifg  *  cocoauut/  is  me^F'^ 
tamce  'hill/  is  *o ;  iHi  *star/  rt*.  At  the  beginning  tuz 
end  of  a  word  nothing  represents  the  dropped  consonant,  bi 
in  such  a  word  as  meig  there  is  a  certain  break.  In  ihi 
language  t  comes  in  to  represent  n  or  nd  of  the  neighbouriiig 
tongues*  In  the  Solomon  Islands  also  t  is  dropped;  Mu 
Wan  go,  pa*u  Saa  and  Nggao,  stand  for  the  common  worf 
for  *  head '  haiu, 

4.  There  is  another  change  of  t  which  is  remarkable, 
because  it  is  the  only  change  in  which  I  have  been  able  tc 
see  anything  of  a  geographical  character.  Before  *  partica^ 
larly,  but  also  before  u  and  e,  t  turns  into  ich,  is.  This  i 
found  in  Api,  Ambrym,  Espiritu  Santo,  Lakona,  TTrepan 
para,  Torres  Islands,  and  Santa  Cruz:  the  same  is  probabh 
indicated  when  the  sound  of  J  in  Anaiteum  is  said  to  be  thft 
of  Ue  in  righteous.'     Thus  the  word  which  is  iua  'two/  h 
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one  part  of  Api,  is  chua  on  the  N. W.  coast ;  in  Ambrym 
a  ^ord  has  been  written  tiene  and  ehene ;  in  Espiritu  Santo 
ifwtua  'man/  becomes  tatsua;  in  Lakona  telinga  'ear/  is 
j^Ijngan;  in  Ureparapara  t  before  i  and  u  regularly  becomes 
^A ,  ehkhi  for  fitif  qutuchi  for  Mota  qatai ;  in  Torres  Islands 
1^  ^ord  which  if  no  Towel  follows  it  is  it  becomes  ichi  when 
€  'is  added ;  fate  if  the  next  word  begins  with  %  becomes  t<ich. 
In  Santa  Cruz  according  to  their  way  of  speaking  a  word 
li  as  indifferently  t  or  ch\  tetiki  or  techiki ;  but  words  common 

^l^ewhere  with  t  have  with  them  ch\  echa  'one/  is  e  tea. 

^T^^  represent  this  sound  we  employ  j\ 

5.  Occasionally  a  appears  for  a  common  t:  the  numeral 
^fl/'four '  is  in  Lakona  ras ;  tava  in  Wango  is  the  Mota  mva. 

6.  The  most  singular  change  is  found  in  Rotuma  of  ^  to/; 
**> 'man/ becomes /fl;  talinga  *  ear,' /aliang  ;  tnata  *eye/  maf; 
«^ 'atone/ Ao/. 

labials. — ^In  these  sounds  it  appears  to  me  particularly 

appropriate  to  speak  of  change  with  regard  to  Melanesian 

^guages;  p,  b,  mby  r,  w^  interchange  freely,  and,  as  has 

^Q  aaid,  to  some  extent  are  used  indifferently.    This  I  take 

^  he  characteristic  of  the  family  of  languages.     If  one  takes 

^  Vocabulary  of  languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  such 

*•  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  one  finds  a  very  common  word  for 

^oon'   in   the   following  shapes:   Malay  bulatiy   Javanese 

''^Am,  Saparua  phulany  Bouru  fhulan^  Amboyna  hulauy  the 

'^olagasy  being  volana.     Under  the  word  'fruit'  there  are 

•Uirilarly  Malay  Jaa,  Javanese  icowoan,  Bouru  fuan.  Coram 

**««ii,  Amboyna  huan ;  with  which  correspond  Malagasy  voa, 

^taori  huOf  Samoa  fua.    A  Melanesian  vocabulary  shows  not 

^i^idsed  a  strict  correspondence,  but  the  same  sort  of  variation ; 

•Ufa,  wnla,  hula^  '  moon ' ;  huwa^  vua^  xcoa^faa^  hxia^  '  fruit.' 

It  is  very  common  in  Melanesia  to  support  h  with  m,  and 

^ovn^imes  also  so  to  strengthen  p ;  a  labial  is  kept  in  that 

"^•jfroni  taming  into  a  semivowel  or  becoming  explosive. 

^        A»  therefore  the  range  from  /?  to  A  is  very  common,  so  the 

chiQge  from  /i  to  m  is  not  unknown ;   the  Florida  word  malei 

*  pWe,'  is  the  Bugotu  baky  and  it  may  be  reasonably  thought 

that  the  Malay  ^f«fan^  '  to  go  back,'  is  the  Mota  muiang. 
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Nmah, — It  has  been  shown  how  n  and  d  are  connect^ 
and  interchange,  and  how  in  this  way  the  same  word  appea^ 
with  r,  /,  and  n ;  as  the  common  word  rau  *  a  leaf/  drm^ 
Fiji  (mimu),  nan  in  Mota»  togi  in  Yauua  Lava- 
There  is  a  change  of  fi  to  nff  in  Melanesia  which  ia  not 
all  common ;   such  however  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Flor*i 
ngara  'blood/   which   must  be  the   Mota  nara,  that  b&ii 
again,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Malagasy  ra. 

In  some  Melanesian  languages  the  w  sound,  as  in  Spanii] 
is  a  favourite  modification :  such  is  the  case  in  Bugotu, 
which,    for   example,    the    suffixed    third    person    siuja 
prononn,  which  ia  almost  universally  ««,  becomes  m. 

In  Santa  Cruz  the  interchange  of  /  and  n  is  common,  an 
like  other  changes  of  the  same  character  in  that  languag 
confusing  ;   but  it  cannot  be  tiiken  as  a  change  of  n  to 
Such  a  change,  however,  is  characteristic  of  the  language  m 
Alite,   an  islet  on   the  coast  of  Malanta.     There   the  mo* 
common  words  which  are  everywhere  found  with  n  have 
auch  as  main  *  a  bird '  for  manu,  bmia  *  large/  for  puma  nap* 
a  few  miles  off.     This  change  is  of  course  another  form 
that  from  n  to  /■;  and  in  this  way  d  and  /  come  to  appear 
variations  of  the  same  word.  fl 

The  change  of  m  to  n  is  remarkable  in  Espiritu  Saiin 
There  words  which  are  elsewhere  very  common  with  m 
appear  with  «  instead;  the  very  common  manu  'a  biitL 
becomes  nanu  ;  Uma  'band/  Una\  mala  *eye/  natn,  ^ 

What  appears  to  me  the  most  interesting  change  froniSI 
18  that  to  ng.  There  are  in  a  great  part  of  Melanesia  tw^ 
sounds  of  w,  the  second  being  of  a  more  nasal  cbaractei? 
The  breath  jmsses  for  u  little  through  the  nose ;  the  sowid 
is  held  and  delayed  a  little  in  the  nose  before  the  lips  opei 
with  the  sound  of  m.  We  now  use  the  change  from  Romai 
to  Italic,  or  tke  verHa^  to  express  this  sound  in  print,  but  ill 
instructive  to  ohsei-ve  that  natives  wishing  to  express  it  L 
writing  their  own  language  have  combined  ng  and  w.  Ao 
cordingly  it  is  found  that  this  m  changes  frequently  to  ng\ 
word  commonly  used  for  *  house '  in  the  Banks'  Islands  S 
in  some  form,  ima,  which  is  the  Bame  with  Javaneae  wm 
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ACsIay  ruma ;  and  as  the  m  in  the  latter  words  becomes  m 

ixx  the  Banks'  Islands  words  uma,  ima,  miy  em,  so  m  becomes 

in.  other  Banks'  Islands  dialects  ng,  and  a  house  is  eng  in 

\J  Tepanipanu     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  presence  of  two 

^onns  of  the  same  word  in  Fiji  is  to  be  explained,  lima  '  five/ 

axid  liga,  linga,  '  hand.'    In  the  islands  where  m  is  sounded, 

"t-lieword  is  always /ima,  not  limaf  so  that  it  naturally  passes  to 

^^Mga,    Thus  in  Maori  also  rima  is  *  five,'  and  ringa  is  *  hand.' 

Uqui(h. — ^The  interchange  or  indifierent  use  of  r  and  /  is 

tco  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  the  changes 

fiom  them  are  interesting  to  y  and  dh.     I  only  know  one 

it^Q  in  which   r  becomes  y,  two  islands  of  the  Banks' 

group.    In  Motlav  children  never  pronounce  r,  but  as  they 

gitnr  up  they  begin  to  say  it ;    in  a  neighbouring  district  of 

tte  same  island  no  one  says  r,  every  one  substitutes  y  for  it ; 

Vodav  children  and  Bun  men  say  yoti,  hoy  on,  for  ran,  horos. 

^  Ureparapara  (as  the  island  is  called  at  Mota)   it  is  a 

^tter  of  dialect,  some  use  r  some  y,  some  say  nwros,  some 

^o^M,  some  paner,  some  paney ;   their  island  is  Norbarbar  or 

aoybaybay.     A  direct  change  of  r  to  dh  I  only  know  in  a 

^Qry  small  district  of  Saddle  Island,  of  which  Motlav  is  part. 

-^ere  they  said  idhesei,  inggedh,  when  their  neighbours  use 

^'^eiei,  ingger.     But  this  is  parallel  with  the  change  of  /  to  dh, 

^kich  prevails  in  Bugotu  in  Ysabel.     There  a  great  number 

^^  words  which  have  /  in  Florida,  and  elsewhere,  have  dh 

^stead ;   the  very  common  word  for  house,  for  example,  in 

-l^^lorida  vale,  becomes  vadhe,  the  Florida  bolo  '  a  pig '  is  bodho. 

•^ut  the  word  for  house  is  very  well  known  with  r ;  the 

-Maori  whore.     So  also  the  Florida  bolo  is  boro  in  Duke  of 

^ork  Island.     Thus  the  change  of  r,  /,  dh^  is  very  plain  in 

"^Ittt  region ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  to  extend  further ;  the  Mota 

mora  'yesterday,'  is  in  Florida  nola,  in  Bugotu  iiodha,  in 

■        ^ggao, again,  iiora.     This  change  also  is  found  in  Fiji;  for  I 

I        cumot  but  believe  that  cagi^^dhangi  is  the  same  with  San 

L       Criitoval  and  Maori  rangi,  Malay  langit,  Mota  luiig,  although 

^       we  signification  varies   between  sky,  rain,  wind,  and  the 

1»taKwphere  generally. 
S»Win(«. — The  interchange  again  of  «  and  A  is  a  matter 
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of  courae.     Both  are  abseiit  in  Santa  Cniz  and  Duke  of  Yof" 
Island,      Wben  Santa  Cruz  people  first  came  to  Norfo* 
Island,  great  amuseraent  was  caused  bjr  their  attempta 
pronounce   the   names  of    the   scholars  from  other  islanc 
Saaaka,   Wehuhu,   in    which  were  these  unwonted   so 
Changes  of  «  to  eA  and  dh  are  found ;  in  Vaturanga 
becomes  Chavo  ;    in   Fiji  c^dk  often  represents  s  and 
other  languages.     The  change  to  s  is  slight,  and  found^i 
example,    in  ktizi,   the  Savo   form  of  the   word    for    " 
given  above* 

Aajnrafes. — The  change  of  /i  to/  at  Fagani  has  been 
tioned.  At  Lakona  and  in  tlie  Torres  Islands  there 
tendency  that  way.  The  most  interesting  variation  is  foi 
in  Florida,  where  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
used,  hut  in  one  district  s  regularly  represents  it,  and  i' 
another  dh.  The  negative  is  thus  (ahOf  fazo,  and  tadho.  Tb 
people  who  use  z  and  dh  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  A" 
it  is  merely  the  fashion  in  their  place  to  say  tttzo  and  (a 
a  variation  which  education  is  already  beginning  u 
tnnately  to  efface.  The  connexion  of  //,  /,  r,  w,  6,  has 
already  shown  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  common 
for  fruit,  in  Melanesia  hua  and  fua  in  San  Cristoval, 
and  vua  in  Malanta,  won  in  Mota,  in  Malay  hua,  80 
have  haka^  fifka^  vaka^  wttkat  pffhiy  for  a  ship ;  and  the  D 
of  York  mnoga  '  food/  is  the  Fate  rinamia^  the  hinag  an 
smafja  of  the  Banks'  Islands, 

It  will  have  been  well  understood,  no  doubt,  that  t] 
changes  of  consonantal  sounds  in  Melanesian  languages  am 
not  exhibited  as  peculiar  and  exceptional  phenomena.  ■ 
they  were  such,  they  would  have  less  value  than  I  suppom 
they  have.  It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  examples  of  aim 
changes  in  languages  much  better  known  than  the^' 
philological  students,  or  even  in  the  language  which  iR 
Bpeak  ourselves.  To  bring  forward  fresh  examples  of  whai 
is  known,  to  enlarge  a  little  the  field  in  which  philologj 
exercises  it8eif»  ia  all  that  I  venture  to  attempt. 
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-KIX.-NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.     By  the 
Bey.  Professor  Skeat,  LL.D. 

{Smd  at  tk$  Smet}^9  Meeting^  on  Friday,  November  6,  1885.) 

Usie,  a  white  mark  on  a  horse's  forehead  (Scand.).  Bailey 

-y^^'' Blaze  (in  a  Horse),  a  white  Face,"  ed.  1745.     The 

^rd  is  somewhat  older;    Ogilvie  gives  a  quotation  from 

iwley,  but  omits  the  reference.     It  may  have  been  borrowed 

Dutch,  but  is  more  likely  Scandinavian;    from  Icel. 

^>dm,  a  blaze  or  white  star  on  a  horse's  forehead,  Swed.  hla» 

OT  Vaxa,  Dan.  hlis.    Cf.  Du.  hle% ;    O.Du.  hle%ie  (Hexham) ; 

<3.  ilme   (Fliigel).    The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 

attention  is,  that  it  is  not  the  primary  word  blaze,  a  flame, 

^ttt  a  secondary  form,  which  ought  to  show  vowel-change, 

^othat  we  should  expect  to  find  a  Mid.  £.  hlen,  and  a  mod.  E. 

*^  or  hlteize.     This  fact  is  pointed  out   by  Kliige,   who 

Sives  the  G.  Bldsae,  sb.  paleness,  also  a  blaze,  as  derived  by 

^Wel-change  -from  the  adj.  biass,  pale,  M.H.G.  bias,  pale, 

'^'d,  orig.  'shining,'  closely  allied  to  the  M.H.G.  strong 

''^Utw  sb.  bias,  a  blaze,  cognate  with  A.S.  bkese.    The  sense 

'  i^^ '  in  M.H.G.  well  illustrates  the  word  b/aze,  as  applied 

^  marks  made  on  trees  by  chipping  away  the  bark.     The 

^oid  for   'flame'    is  spelt  both    blase  and    blese    in    the 

'^r^omptorium.     I   would    therefore    explain   blaze,   in    this 

^^'tise,  as  a  phonetic  spelling,  in  which   the  a  denotes  the 

•^tmd  of  the  M.E.  e  or  ee. 

Uoffl    I  wish  to  record  an  early  example  of  this  word. 
**  "^Hion  we  came  abreast  of  the  bluff-head,  ...  we  edged 
■Wwy  from  it " ;    1699,  W.  Dampier,  A  New  Voyage,  iii. 
^37.   Gf.  K  Fries,  bluffen,  blaffen,  in  Eoolman. 

^•■flrs.     Whether  bonfire  is  really  bone-fire,  we  may  leave 
^^  Br.  Murray.    I  make  a  note  of  two  very  pertinent  quota- 
^ioM.   In  Gt>lding's  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.  bk.  vii.  ed. 
^^,W  87  back,  there  is  an  account  of  a  plague ;  and  it  is  ^^ 
ludot  the  dead  bodies : 
"So dther  lothly  on  the  ground  vnburied  did  they  lie, 
■         Or  eU  without  solemnitie  were  burnt  in  bone-fires  hie." 
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Again,  in  the  first  part  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  Act 
»o,  3,  we  read : 

"  Now  will  the  Christian  miscreants  be  glad. 
Ringing  with  joy  their  superstitious  bells, 
And  making  honJireB  for  m}'  overthrow, 
Bot,  ere  I  die,  those  foul  idolaters 
Shall  make  me  bonfires  with  their  filthy  fc>wtf«J 

Booty,  plunder.  In  my  Dictionary,  I  liave  derived 
from  the  con^esponding  Scand*  forms,  such  as  Icel.  h*jti\  aoi 
I  find  that  Kluge  takes  the  same  view,  supposing  tbat  th»  ^ 
word  was  confused  (as  it  probably  was)  with  hoot^  profit 
But  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  thin  view  is  wrong;  aoi 
that  we  took  the  word,  not  immediately  from  Scandinavis 
but  mediately  or  at  second-hand,  through  the  French. 
history  of  the  word  proves  it.  It  is  not  used^  that  I  kno* 
of,  in  Middle  English,  but  appears  soon  after  laOO*  Wh^ai 
first  borrowed,  it  had  the  exact  F*  form,  viz.  hutin,  Exampl^^ 
are  given,  s,v.  huten^  in  Croft's  index  to  Sir  T.  Elyc^^ 
'*  Qovernour.'*  Palsgrave  has  both  forms,  with  and  with^z>o 
the  final  n.  Thus  he  has  :  "  I  parte  a  huttjne  or  a  pray  talcm 
in  the  war,  Je  huttjm**  \  and  again,  *' Bott/  that 
warre  take,  hutinJ*  The  loss  of  n  occurs  again  in  our 
Imughtyy  M.E.  haideiiu  Hence  our  booty  is  from  the 
Imiint  explained  as  *  a  booty,  prey '  by  Cotgrave  ;  and  the  J 
huHn  was  of  Teutonic  (probably  of  Scandinavian)  or 
See  hoitirm  in  Diez.  Wedgwood  cites  Palsgrave,  and 
that  the  word  is  French,  but  does  not  say  so  explicitlj 

Botargo,  a  cake  made  of  the  roe  of  the  sea-muUet 
This  word  is  given  by  Nares,  It  m  happens  that  the  word^ 
mentioned  in  Rabelais  in  company  with  "sausages*' ;  but  thl 
is  oo  evidence  that  a  itotaryawm  made  like  a  sausage;  it  w' 
a  kind  of  hard  cake.  Capt,  Smith,  in  1614-5,  speaks  of  **  ( 
fish,  greene  fish,  Sturgion,  Mullit,  Caviare,  and  Buftargo 
ped.  Arber,  p.  240.  In  1614,  he  says  that  "  Cape* B la 
Spuine,  Portugale,  and  the  Leuant,  [serve]  with  Mullet  a-^ 
PitlitirgQ,'*  p.  197<  I  think  the  explanation  '*  sausage"  '^ 
due  to  confusion  with  the  Span,  botarga^  one  sense  of  wLi^^ 
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I      ^    *^8  kind  of  large  saosageB  "  ;  whereas  I  doubt  if  there  is 

r      **^y  Tery  close  connection.     Cotgrave  gives  the  F.  pi.  form 

^^^^^irffues;   Littr^  gives  boiarguey  and  (rightly,  as  I  think) 

^^^8  that  the  word  is  Italian,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 

S-j^aniah.    Florio  (1598)  gives  the   very  form   botargo^  'a 

lK=uid  of  salt  meate   made   of  fish  vsed  m  Italy  in  Lent/ 

^f  orriano  (1688)  gives  the  fem.  pL   form  botarghe,  'a   salt 

VKB.<at  made  of  the  hard  rows  of  the  fish  cefah^  i.e.  mullet. 

1    find  no  such  use  of  the  word  in  Spanish ;   and  I  think 

"tlaerafore  that  we  may  safely  put  the  word  down  as  Italian. 

'X'iie  modem  ItaL  form  is  buttarga^  explained  by  Meadows  as 

*  sturgeons'  eggs  pickled.'    Littr^  refers  us  to  this  modem 

XtiLfonn,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  old  form  botargo  at 

OQoe.    As  to  the*  etymology  of  the  Italian  word,  I  find  no 

•vggeitioii.     Mahn    refers  the   Span,  botarga  to   the  Lat. 

ioMrt,  a  sausage ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  to 

OiU  in  the  Spanish  form. 

I  will,  however,  venture  on  a  guess  which  seems  to  me 
i^BMontble,  vis.  that  botargo  may  have  been  named  from  the 
^  itKlf.     Torriano  gives  us  cefaio  as  the  fish's  name,  which, 
^  eonrse,  means  '  big-head,'  from  Gk.  /ce^Xij.    Now  botta, 
''^  I     ^y%  Florio,  is  *  a  kind  of  fish  called  a  Millers  thumbe,  or  a 
^  ^     MI,'  and  boia  is  *  a  fish  that  grunteth,  called  a  mole-bout.' 
All  tliat  is  now  wanting  is  evidence  to  show  that  botfa  can 
5^Qsn  a  mullet ;  meanwhile,  we  find  that  the  miller's  thumb 
^  also  called  a  bull-head,  and  that  the  Ital.  botta  can  even 
^^^csa  a  toad,  no  doubt  from  its  swelling  itself  out ;   cf.  Lat. 
^oMw,  a  sausage,  with  which  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
Q«  tn  ultimyate  oonnection.     Of.  Du.  bot,  a  plaice ;  Florio*s 
^f^iibboui  (above) ;    and  E.  haiibut,  which  show  how  vaguely 
^fiak-names  can  be  used.     The  G.  butte  means  a  flounder. 

Xeadows'  ItaL  Diet,  gives  a  form  which  throws  some  light 
^QpoQ  ihe  suffix  also.  Besides  buttarga,  he  gives  bottarga^ 
^  m  J^^^^teiM,  a  sort  of  cavaire  [i.e.  botargo\  This  suggests  that 
o&A  ^wtar^  was  formed  from  bota  by  adding  the  compound  suffix  - 
«\  J^  ««i0o,  which  I  suppose  occurs  again  in  Bakaric. 
^  m  I  find  a  note,  that  in  Shaw's  Travels  we  are  told  that 
k^  ^^\    ^^^^^  AK  caught  remarkably  large  on  the  Northern  coast 
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of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,      This  again  conu 
botavfjo  rather  with  Itiily  than  with  Spain. 

Boi,  Cliristmaa.     The  word  box  in  Chrutmas  bo 
conveys  any  obvious  meaning.     It  waa  an  actual  box^  mm 
of  earth euw are,  in  which  apprentices  collected  pence 
cuatoraers   at   Christinas ;    when    sufficiently  filled,    it 
broken  to  got  at  the  contents.     See  the  account  in  Bnnc 
Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  i*  494.     Brand  quotes  frtw 
Mason's  Handful  of  Easaiea,  1621 :  **  he  never  doth  good 
his  death ;    as   an   apprentice's  box  of  earth,  apt  he 
take  all,  but  to  restore  none  till  hoc  be  broken  " ;    aoi 
another  parallel  quotation,  dated  1642,  we  find:    "like  tl 
Chrmtmm  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices/' 

Braid,  full  of  deceit  (E,),  In  a  well-known  passagi 
All's  Wei!,  iv,  2*  73,  nearly  all  the  modern  editors  ex 
the  word  braid  as  deceitful,  '  since  Frenchmen  are  so 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  M.E.  braid  is  a  sb*,  not  ao  adjecl 
and  means  deceit,  tricky  art,  fraud ;  and  no  one  Ima  mg 
any  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  bean  adjective,  as  it  obvicM 
18,  in  this  passage.  The  fact  is  simply,  that  braid  is  here 
contracted  form  of  braided,  and  braided  of  course  meaj 
'  furnished  with  tricks,  full  of  deceits,'  which  is  much  strong* 
than  merely  *  deceitful.*  This  controction  of  words  endinj 
in  -ded  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  Middle  EtiglW 
attentively;  and  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Sir  F,  Madden ii 
his  note  tol.  347  of  WilL  of  Palerne,  which  I  have  reprinted 
He  notices  the  occurrence  of  iwiiaund  for  romauuded,  geri 
for  girded^  and  adds  that  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Wycliffil 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Modern  English  has  spread  for  th 
past  participle,  not  spreaded ;  so  also  kd,  not  leaded;  rem 
not  readed.  The  same  occurs  with  words  ending  in  •to 
shortened  to  ^;  as  in  aiigbi  for  alighted^  and  so  on.  Tl 
contraction  can  take  place  when  t  or  d  is  preceded  either  \ 
another  eonsooant  or  by  a  long  vowel,  but  not  otherwise. 

Home  Tooke  actually  took  braid  to  be  the  past  partioH 

and  explained  braid  to  mM 


of  the  verb  bratf,  to  pound; 
brat/\ij   i.e.   pounded,   and   so 
meaning  is  quite  unnecessary. 


*  compounded/     This 
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It  18  material  to  observe  that  the  form  braid  for  braided 
■^^ittlly  occurs  in  the  pp.  of  the  verb,  viz.  in  Sir  Gawayn  and 
tto  Gfrene  Knight,  2069  :  "  The  brygge  watz  brayde  down," 
f  ^e.  the  draw-bridge  was  braided  down,  let  down  suddenly. 
It  thus  appears  that  Shakespeare  has  used  braid  for 
^t^mded  improperly ;  it  should  only  be  contracted  when  it 
J«  really  a  past  participle,  not  when  used  adjectivally.  A 
Bood  early  example  of  this  adjectival  use  of  words  ending  in 
•e«/  is  Chaucer's  gauded,  i.e«  furnished  with  gauds.  Gf. 
ieard-ed,  ham-ed,  gifUed. 

Bnild.  I  have  shown  that  our  build  is  the  A.S.  byldan, 
derived  by  vowel-change  from  bold,  a  dwelliug.  I  have 
iilao  considered  the  A.S.  bold  as  borrowed  from  the  Icel.  bdly 
9L  dwelling.  But  I  find  another  account  of  bold  in  an  article 
Vy  Sievers  on  the  Noun-suffix  -tra,  printed  in  Paul  and 
^none,  Beitrage,  v.  529.  He  says  bold  is  for  *bol/)',  by 
ttetatheeis  for  *(o/A=A.S.  botl,  a  dwelling  (cf.  Bootle  in 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire).  This  ^bopl-  or  botl  is  due  to  a 
Teutonic  ^bo-plo-^  or  *bo'pro-^  a  form  in  which  we  recognize 
tleTeat.  base  bu-,  and  the  Aryan  suffix  -tra.  This  brings  us  to 
^6  root  I  have  already  indicated,  but  accounts  for  the  suffix 


To  appreciate  Sievers'  view,  his  other  examples  must  be 
^^lUDined ;  we  have  a  sure  parallel  in  the  case  of  needle^  of 
^hich  another  form   was   neeld  ;    for   this  neeld  certainly 
^litains  the  Aryan  suffix  -/ra. 

Old.    It  has  not  been  yet  noticed  that  this  term  is  more 

^l^«n  200  years  old.     Brand,  in  his  Antiquities  (ed.  Ellis,  iii. 

^Q),  quotes  an  example  in  which  a  cad  means  an  attendant 

^Irfrit.     Quotine  from  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son,  8vo., 

^^xford,  1656,  p.  36,  he  remarks  that  Osborne  compares  a 

'^ife  or  husband  to  a  cad.     Unhappy  marriages  "  must  needs 

'^'vnder  their  sleepe  unquiet,  that  have  one  of  those  cads  or 

familiars  still  knocking  over  their  pillow.''     This  refers  to 

^  belief  that   ghosts  disturb   sleepers   by  keeping   up  a 

I^tRutant  knocking.  I  remain  of  opinion  that  cad  is  the 
*ine  word  as  the  Scotch  cadie.  In  Michel's  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Scottish  Language,  1882,  p.  183,  we  read :   "  The 
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CftdieSj  an  interesting  cless  of  people,  wtio  acted  both 
commissionnires  and  watcljmen,  at  times  lent  a  helping  ba| 
to  the  hanfj^man  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Their  nM 
was  orip^inuUy  the  same  with  F,  cadpf^  which  is  also  EnglifS 
See  cadet  in  Littre,  where  the  familiar  and  ironical  uses  c 
the  word  are  exemplified,  A  cadf/  who  became  assistaui 
han^nan  lent  his  name  to  reproach, 

CamiTaL  I  have  already  shown  that  Littre  seems  fjQ  ] 
misunderstood  the  word  carmderafium,  which  meant  a 
of  feasting,  and  not  of  fasting.  The  mistake  arose  wiH! 
Do  can  go,  or  rather  with  Charpentier,  the  writer  of  the  eoppk 
ment.  He  explains  Carnelerarmm  as  a  day  of  fasting ;  bis 
at  once  proceeds  to  gire  an  example  in  which  the  term ! 
applied  to  Quinqnagesima  Sunday,  which  was  a  feast^j 
He  quotas  a  passage  beginning :  '*  De  ludo  Camelevar. 
Dominica  dimissionis  carnium  '*  ;  etc.  Here  we 
source  of  con  fa  &i  on.  Lent  is  called  dhnisslo  carnium^ 
properly  ;  and  the  Sunday  preceding  Lent  was  calle 
**  Sunday  of  the  fast/'  Bot  it  always  was,  and  still 
true,  nevertheless,  that  **  the  Sunday  of  the  fast  "  was  f7^^ 
feast-day  ;  and  carnekmritim,  taken  alone,  means  preci^ 
the  same  as  cnmeletamen^  explained  in.  Bucange  as  *  a  dajH 
revelrj^*  (Bacchanalium  dies);  and  as  mrnekrale^  given  afl 
another  name  for  Uuinquagesima.  The  Lat,  /erare  means  tC 
solace,  please,  comfort ;  and  all  its  derivatives  part-ake  of  tli^ 
meaning.  Ducange  further  refers  us  to  Fitxstcphen,  whifl 
however,  the  word  carnektaria  appears  rather  to  refer™ 
8h rove-Tuesday,  which  was  a  feast-day  also.  See  the  pafi 
sage  quoted  in  Brand's  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  61,  offl 
Brand  refers  to  Pegge's  edition  of  Fitzstephen,  1772,  p.  fl 
The  very  same  passage  is  given  at  p.  214  of  Thorns'  edities 
of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and  his  various  readings  a;i 
worth  notice.  His  text  has  Cfit^frafe,  translated  by  *Shf 
tide ' ;  but  the  various  readings  give  the  forms  Carniu 
Carnikvaria^  and  Catmtf^^ru  The  word  carnivalia  ia 
meaning,  and  1  bi?Hev©  it  to  be  merely  a  popular  corruj 
of  mrnilfrnnn^  the  syllable  h  being  dropped,  and  the 
-mHa  turned  into  -ff/ttf. 
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Coduma.  I  have  shown,  in  my  Supplement,  that  the 
'%tt  apelling  is  ChinchanOy  named  from  the  Countess  of 
^^inchon,  I  have  now  to  add  that,  according  to  Pineda's 
^pan.  Diet.,  Chmchan  is  a  small  Spanish  town,  in  the  pro- 
J^noe  of  New  Castile.  The  town  is,  in  fact,  so  small  that  it 
*«  not  marked  in  Black's  Atlas. 

Ctttea,  a  snake.     (Port. — L.)     In  a  translation  of  BuflTon's 

N'at.  Hist.,  1792,  iL  277,  the  snake  is  called  *  cobra  di  capello, 

^>^  hooded  serpent.'     Cobra  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Bailey. 

^Velwter  gives  cobra  de  capelio.    Ogilvie  gives  cobra  de  capello^ 

'^rtth  cobra  di  capeilo  and  cobra   da   capello  as  alternatives. 

Ctaaeirs  Diet,  has  cobra  capeila,  cobra  capello,  cobra  de  capello, 

^oim  di  capello^  and  informs  us  that  cobra  di  capello  is  right, 

Waose  ctq>ella  means  a  chapel,  and  not  a  hood.     But  it  is 

important  to  remark  that  cobra  di  capello  is  not  only  wrong, 

W  impossible,  for  the   simple   reason   that  the  phrase  is 

Portuguese,  and  the  word  di  is  Italian.     The  word  de  might 

■tiod,  as  that  is  the  Portuguese  preposition ;  but  the  right 

^  ihould   surely  be  do  (masculine).     Do  in  Portuguese 

•*n8  'of  the';    whereas   de  only    means   *of';   cobra  do 

^Ho  is  *  snake  with  the  hood,'  and  is  correct. 

I  have  to  add  that  none  of  these  Dictionaries  give  the 

^ymdogy  of  cobra ;   nor  can  I  find  it  in  Diez  or  Littr^ ; 

^,  indeed,   anywhere  else.      But  it  is  simply  the   Lat, 

f*ftijfB,  a  snake,  used  by  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal.     Capello 

^  the  O.F.  chapel  (F.  chapeau) ;  see  chaplet  in  my  Dictionary, 

"oca,  a  plant.     (Span. — ^Peruvian.)     I  have  already  spoken 

^*   eaeaOf  which  is  Mexican,  and  of  cocoa^  which  is  Portu- 

'^ese.     Coea  is  distinct  from  both,  and  is  Peruvian.     It  is 

^^•cribed  in  Pineda's  Spanish  Dictionary,  who  refers  us  to 

^^  Aocsta's  Natural  History  of  the  West  Indies,   lib.  iv. 

^  22,  p.  252-     See  also  Joyfull  Newes  out  of  the   newe 

*^i«nde  Worlde,  by  J.  Frampton,  1577,  fol.  101,  back.     The 

Spw.  spelling  is  coca,  but  the  Peruvian  is  ciicay  of  which  form 

^^  Span,  word  is  a  corruption.      This  is  certain  from  the 

wjription  by  the  Peruvian  Inca  Garcilasso,  in  his  Royal 

Commentaries  of  Peru,  bk.  viii.  c.  15.     Rycaut's  translation 

vp^ftb  "of  the  Herb  which  the  Indians  call  cuca,  and  the 

^^Tnat.  ISSM.  19 
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Spaniards  cocaJ^  I  cannot  find  that  Mahn  has  any  authtt 
for  sajinj^  that  the  word  is  also  Mexican,  The  plant  a 
wild  in  Peru*  1 

Contraband.  I  have  marked  contraband  as  Italian,  all 
think  the  quotation  in  Littre  justifies  this,  aa  it  says  the  ti 
was  used  by  the  Venetians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  andy 
French  form  is  already  in  Cotgrave.  The  Spanish  forai 
precisely  the  same,  but  it  ia  not  given  in  Minshea  (165 
and  only  appears  in  Pineda's  Span.  Dictionary  (1740).  Th 
is  an  early  example  of  it,  however,  in  Howell's  Letl 
(JSept.  8,  1623),  where  he  mentions  '*  ropa  de  conirahai 
prohibited  goods,"  Letters,  sect.  3,  let  6.  Here  ropa  i 
Spanish  form,  the  Italian  has  roba.  The  form  contrabamh 
a  smuggler,  is  certainly  Spanish;  the  Ital.  has  cam 
bandiere,  I 

Cowslip.  I  have  explained  this  as  originally  cow-slop^ 
literal  sense  being  *  the  droppings  of  a  cow/  Mr.  Magnoi 
points  out  to  rae  that  the  IceL  word  for  the  flower  is  k&^ 
i.e.  cow-droppings,  and  that  the  Iceh  word  was  borro' 
from  the  A.S,  cu-nli/ppef  the  latter  part  of  the  word  be 
translated  in  order  to  preserve  the  meaning.  Odd  as  ( 
may  seem,  it  is  matched  by  the  pro  v.  E.  cow-daM^^  wh 
does  not  mean  the  flower,  but  the  circle  of  cow- dung,  j 
called  eow-bkke,  cow-cl<ip^  eotv-phitj  cow-shard,  cotc-sharnM 
HalliwelL  Another  prov.  E.  name  for  cow-slip  is  cow^Hn^ 
or  coW'dropph,  lit*  cow-dribblings,  or  the  last  milk  dri 
from  a  cow  by  presaure.  See  Btrip^  strtpjiings^  stroaking^^ 
strop  in  HalliwelL  J 

Creel,  a  kind  of  basket.     (Gaelic)     M,E.  crel,  with  Ion] 
**  A  basket  and  iij  kreles  *' ;    Wills  and  Inventories,  Su 
See,,   i.    224 ;    a.d,    1564,      Spelt   creiii  in   Laing's 
Remains  of  Scottish  Poetr}^  King  Berdok,  L  25  ;  also  i| 
Ballad  of  the  Wooing  of  Jok  and  Jenny,  st*  7,     See" 
cr^il  in  Jaraieson.     The  etymologies  in  Jamieson  canno 
right.     It  is  a  Gaelic  word,  spelt  eraidhleag  by  Made 
Dewar,    who  explain    it   by  *  a  basket,  a  creel/     O'l 
quotes   '  craidlug^   a   basket,*    from    Shaw's   Gad.    Die 
suppose  it  is  allied  to  cradk. 
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<W-fcar.     I  give  the  usaal  account,  that  the  crouhbar  was 

P^bablj  named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  crow's  beak. 

ZlieoM  name  was  simply  crow,  without  the  bar ;   see  under 

^^m,  p.  320.      Cotgrave  has :    "  Corbin,  a   crow ;    bee  de 

e€>riin,  a  chimrgeon's  toole,  called  a  crowes-bill." 

Crowd.    The  verb  to  crouxi  answers  to  M.E.  crouden,  to 

jMnh.     The   related  A.S.  word  is  giyen  by  Ettmiiller  and 

Iieo  as  ^er^odan,     I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  form  of  the 

infinitiye  is  theoretical;    and  I  entirely  fail  to  discover  any 

pomUe  reason  why  the  A.S.  infinitive  should  not  have  been 

^erMnt,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  M.E.  form.     There 

are  only  two  examples  of  the  verb  in  all  A.8.  literature. 

One  gives  us  crydep  as  the  3  pers.  sing,  present,  and  the 

other  gives  us  cr^ad  as  the  past  tense.     Both  of  these  could 

enQy  come  from  an  infinitive  ^crddan^  precisely  as  we  get 

the  3  pers.  sing.  pres.  b^hfi,  short  for  b^gefi,  and  the  pt.  t. 

Hah,  from  b&gan,  to  bow.     The  only  related  word  is  the 

0.  Dutch  kruj/den,  to  push,  given  by  Hexham ;    now  spelt 

tniyfes,  by  loss  of  rf.     Now,  precisely  as  the  0.  Dutch  buygen, 

to  bow,  answers  to  A.S.  biigan,  so  the  0.  Du.  kruyden  must 

ttnrer  to  an  A.S.  criidan.     After  writing  this  note,  I  found 

tkt  Stratmann  has  already  made  this  suggestion. 

Otnt.  The  etymology  of  this  nautical  term  is  uncertain, 
h  ii  very  remarkable  that  Capt.  Smith  (Works,  ed.  Arber, 
F>  793,  A.D.  1626)  spells  it  Dauid,  and  prints  it  in  italics  as 
ifitwere  a  man's  name. '  He  speaks  of  the  blocke  at  the 
J^^mds  ende"  Perhaps  this  is  the  right  solution,  though 
^  eannot  tell  what  relation  this  David  was  to  Davy  Jones. 
I^*  Fennell  called  my  attention  to  the  above  passage. 

Ml  I  have  wrongly  marked  this  word  as  0.  Dutch, 
*Weas  it  occurs  in  A.S.,  though  ignored  by  the  Dictionaries. 
Ae  AS.  form  is  dei,  neuter  sb.,  dat.  deile,  also  dalle ;  this 
U 11  clearly  from  a  stem  *dal'jo,  and  only  difiers  from  dale 
QiiAving  a  different  stem.  I  find  />cet  del  and  of  pam  d(elle 
a  Oartolarium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  i.  647  ;  to  deopan  delle, 
ii  ii.  71 ;  and  even  the  compound  dellwuda,  i.e.  a  dell-wood, 

Osilqr.     I  find  a  MS.  note  by  Pegge,  that  '*  Doyley  kept  a 
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Linnen- draper's  eliopiu  the  Strand,  a  little  West  of  Oathari^ 
Street/* 

Boll.  In  my  Supplement,  I  have  partly  come  round 
the  view  that  doiJ,  as  a  child*8  toy,  is  the  same  as  the  na.B 
Do//,  and  so  short  for  Bomthy.  The  o^reat  difficulty  is  t£ 
want  of  evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe — m 
Mr*  Symthe  Palmer  has  already  done — that  Jamteson  giv^ 
the  Sc.  **  fiorott/,  a  doll,  a  puppet,  as  *  a  dancing  cioroft/^;  alec: 
a  female  of  very  araall  size."  There  can  be  no  mistiike  heTe 
Michel,  in  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Language 
p*  351,  refers  us,  for  an  example  of  doroiy^  to  "Destiny," 
vol.  ii,  p.  92  ;  and  remarks  that  doroty  is  from  the  F 
Barofhee.  Littre  gives  F.  dorotMe  as  a  name  for  a  kind  c 
dragon-fly.    If  this  be  right,  a  doil  is,  literally,  a  gift  of  < 

Donblet.     Note  that  HalUwell  has  shigkt,  q.v. 

BndB,  shabby  elothes  (Scand.).  Dudn  is  a  prov*  E.  wor^ 
in  Halliweli,  It  is  introduced  as  a  cant  term  for  clothes 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggar's  Buah,  v.  1,  being  borrow- 
from  Harraan's  Caveat,  where  we  find  **  dudes,  clothes  " ;  m 
Fumivall's  edition,  p.  83,  col.  i.  Skelton  has :  "  In  d« 
frese  ye  war  schrynyd.  With  better  frese  lynyd,"  ed.  Dyo^ 
L  121;  where  dud  frezp.  is  coarse  frieze.  It  occurs  in  tlbE 
fifteenth  century*  *'  Birr  us,  vel  birrum,  i.  gross  urn  vesti- 
roentum»  Anglice,  a  dndde*'  ;  Wright's  Vocab.  ed.  Wiiluker 
568.  18.  Jamieson  has  several  examples  of  it.  In  one  cm 
these  it  is  spelt  dndi-^,  and  I  have  juat  quoted  dtules.  I  hav 
no  doubt  that  the  vowel  was  originally  long.  Hence  it  i- 
tbe  same  as  Sc*  dmtd^  a  woman's  cap  ;  Devonshire  dmed^ 
night-cap  (Halliwell)  ;  and  hence  also  the  prov.  E,  doud^ 
dowdy ^  ill-dressed,  shabbily  dressed.  The  word  is  prolmbL 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  but  is  only  preserved  in  the  Icel.  dii& 
swaddling  clothes.  Jamieson  quotes  the  sense  "  indumentis-. 
levioris  goueris.*'  The  prov.  E.  iiud^  also  means  rags ;  aV 
dudman  is  a  scare-crow  made  of  ragged  old  clothes.  It  is  na 
improbable  that  the  mot  is  the  Aryan  dhu,  to  shake,  ^ 
presented  in  IceL  by  d/fja,  dm  (pt.  t.  dii^i}^  to  shake,  used 
shaking  spears,  or  shaking  the  locks;  whence  the  idea  i 
flapping  or  ragged  clothes.     With  diuis  we  may  also  conneo 
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-^^^  dSSa,  to  Bwathe,  wrap  up,  prov.  E.  duddle^  to  wrap  up 
•^i^nnly  and  unnecessarily,  to  coddle;  and  the  old  word 
^^^ddie$,  bundles  of  dirty  rags,  in  Pilkington's  Works 
(I^arker  Soo.),  p.  212.  Wedgwood  has  already  connected 
^*4(b  with  the  idea  of  shaking  or  flapping ;  and  derives  duds 
^^rom  the  verb  dodder  or  dudder,  to  shake.  The  truth  is 
x-sther,  that  this  verb  and  duds  are  both  from  the  same 
-Aryan  root. 

SnffBT,  a  feeble,  inefficient  person.     (Scand.)     This  slang 

t«m  is  really  Scottish,  being  the  Lowl.  Sc.  dowfart,  duffart^ 

atupid,    spiritless,    inefficient.      Jamieson    illustrates    itself 

omfficiently,  and   rightly  connects   it  with    douf^    a    stupid 

Allow,  dowfj  dull,  flat,  melancholy,  inactive,  hollow,  inert ; 

^Uch  is  nothing  but  the  Icel.  daufr^  i.e.  the  Scand.  form  of 

^  desf.    A  nut  without  a  kernel  is  called  in  £.  a  deaf  nut, 

^  Scotch  a  dowf  nit     The  number  of  related  words  is  large. 

-Aheady  in  Oothic  we  find   afdobnan,  to  become  dumb  or 

'^t^  from  daub%^  deaf ;    Icel.  dofna^  to  become  dead  (as  a 

^b),  to  become  dull  (as  the  mind),  from  daufr,  deaf;    also 

^,  torpor,  daufleikr,  sloth,  duufingi,  a  sluggard,  a  duffer ; 

J^u.  daqf,  deaf,  do/,  faint,  dull,  heavy,  hollow-sounding,  dqf, 

^e  low  sound  of  oars,  a  hollow  sound  ;    Dan.  dov^  deaf, 

^tew^  to  blunt,  dull ;   Low  G.  doov,  deaf,  empty,  sad,  dull ; 

^^/tt  dull-sounding,  dim-coloured,  etc.     The  u  is  shortened 

^^>xnii  oil,  which  again  is  from  the  Icel.  ai4  or  o,  Dan.  and 

Swei  0.    The  alliance  with  E.  deaf  is  thus  concealed.     The 

^iiffiz,  in  Scotch,  is  the  same  as  the  E.  -ard,  as  in  slugg-ard, 

^^nk-ard. 

Sue.    The  etymology  of  the  F.  aiae  is  a  well-known  crux. 
IW.  Mayor  has,  however,  sent  me  a  note  to  say  that  the 
X^w  Lat.  form  was  agim.     He  writes :  "  In  the  Archiv  fiir 
l*t.  Lexikographie,  ii.  112,  published  early  in  1885,  you  will 
fed  agius^  cited  from  the  Poeta)  a)vi  Garolini  i.  427.  5 : — 
^^m  inter  frondentes  lauros  habitans.' "     This  is  obviously 
t  note  of  considerable  importance ;   the  form  corresponds  to 
^  of  Ital.  agio,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Low  Lat. 
ogiiit  aeems  to  be  here  an  adjective,  not  a  substantive,  and  to 
v^ttn  *  at  ease '  or  '  at  liberty.'     (I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add 
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that  I  have  not  verified  the  sentence ;    it  will  be  necesi 
make  sure  that  (rgim  does  not  here  represent,  as  it  ofte: 
the  Gk,  07(09,  holy,  a  saint,)     Now  supposing  agiits  to  be  j»^^^ 
adjective,  it  seems  to  me  possible    that  it   is,  after  a!/,        * 
derivative  of  the  Lat.  verb  agn^e ;    it  might  mean  *  free  ^-^** 
act,'     It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  is  an  Ital.  adj.  agifol^^^ 
meaning  nimble,  easy  to  be  done,  whence  ayevolezza^ 
facility.      This  Ital.   ugerok   is   just  the  Low   Lat.  agibilu 
precisely  as  erederok  is  the  Lat,  eredibiivi.     And  seeing  tha 
the  ItaL  agevolt^zza,  meaning  precisely  *  ease,*  is  a  mere  an 
obvious   derivative   of  agihilu    (and   therefore  of  agerr)^  i 
I'eally  does  seem  extremely  probable  that  agtm  is  anothe 
derivative   of  the   same  verb.     The  change  of  sense  fro" 
*  free  to  act '  or  *  acting  i-eadily  '  is  not  difficult ;    for  there       n 
a  verb  agiare,  to  render  at  ease,  to  accommodate,  from  whL^^J 
the   sb.   agio   could    bo  OTolved,      Considering    the   koo^vji 
difficulty  of  the  word,  this  solution  is  worthy  of  examinati  oa 
The  difference  between  agius  and  agibilis  is  merely  this,  that 
the  former  has  an  active,  and  the  latter  a  passive  sense; 
the  one  is  '  acting  readily»*  and  the  other  is  *  readily  done.* 

Moreover,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  deriving  a  word  in. 
'iu8  from  a  verb.     Roby  derives  hid~iuH^  a  stage-player,  fronts 
hidere^  to  play  ;  and  exim-iwtj  select,  excellent^  from  mmer^* 
to  except,  take  out. 

Eddy:  Examples  of  this  word  at  any  early  period  are  fm^ 
scarce  that  I  make  a  note  of  the  occurrence  of  ^dg,  an  edd^^ 
in  the  Buke  of  the  Howlate,  written  about  1453;  st,  Ixi*"^ 
I.  827. 

[The  bard,  being  dirty] 

"  Socht  wattir  to  wesche  him  thar  out  in  ane  gdg 

Eery,  Eerie.     The  meanings  of  this  word  are  given         ^T 
Jaraieson,  who  shows  that  the  earliest  sense  was  'timid^       i 
hence,   affected  by  fear  of  the  spiritual  world,  raelancho^^fi 
strauge.     He  refers  to  Douglas,  who  has  the  spelling  f^^t 
meaning  timid ;    see  Small's  edition,  voL  lii.  p.  166,  L     /* 
Casaeirs  and  €>gilvie's  Dictionaries  both  refer  us  to  the  A-*^ 
earky  sluggish,  cowardly,  but  make  no  attempt  to  trace   the 
word's  history,     I  believe,  however,  that  this  is  the  rig&t 
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tioD,  uid  I  can  supply  some  of  the  missing  links.  The 
.  earh  became  M.E.  an,  arh,  are},  one,  etc.,  with  great 
Bties  of  spelling ;  see  Stratmann  and  Matzner.  Amongst 
B  yarieties  we  find  three  instructive  forms.  In  the  Moral 
,  L  20  or  19,  Dr.  Morris  (Specimens,  part  i.)  gives  the 
ling  Afje  for  the  nom.  pL,  with  the  sense  ^ slack'  or 
liss,'  from  the  Trin.  MS.  The  Jesus  GolL  MS.  has 
€$.  But  the  Lambeth  MS.,  as  printed  in  Morris's  Old 
•.  Homilies,  First  Series,  p.  161,  1.  17,  has  Hrje.  We 
b  come  to  an  important  passage  in  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
f685,  where  we  find  the  precise  form  and  sense  required. 
e  the  Gottingen  MS.  has  ''  Joseph,  be  noght  ert,"  i.e. 
)ph,  be  not  afraid.  It  would  appear  that  the  final  vowel 
us  to  the  vocalisation  of  the  final  guttural ;  the  final  -ge 
be  plural  gave  a  final  -^  in  the  plural,  easily  weakened 
e,  and  hence  the  singular  in  -i  or  p.  If  this  be  not  quite 
t^  the  Dictionary-slips  will  help  us  out.  Meanwhile,  I 
k  this  etymology  may  be  accepted.  It  is  just  mentioned 
amieson  as  a  possibility ;   but  the  other  etymologies  (if 

they  can  be  called)  which  he  suggests,  are  all  out  of 
laestion.     It  is  certainly  not  allied  to  G.  Uhre,  A.S.  dr, 
nr ;  nor  to  IceL  ogn,  terror ;  nor  have  I  any  faith  in  the 
I  earadhj  a  refusal,  fear,  distrust, 
treat,  a  true  copy.     I  have  explained  this ;   it  is  merely 

etirete,  Lat.  eztracta.  But  I  have  to  add  that  Mr, 
SDSon,  of  Nottingham,  tells  me  that  the  M.E.  word  is 
^,  and  observes  that  it  is  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  where 
Way,  who  so  seldom  erred,  has  quite  missed  the  point, 
rioted  the  article,  and  given  a  wrong  note.  It  should 
thus :  **  Streets^  catchepolM  bok  to  gader  by  mercy* 
ts  " ;  i.e.  an  estreat,  a  catchpoll's  book  to  collect  fines  by. 
thiiist  Exhaust  was  at  first  a  past  participle,  as  its  form 
rs.  See  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ed.  Croft,  ii.  59. 
MM,  Feaie,  Pheeze.  The  word  pheeze  in  Shakespeare 
tplained  by  Schmidt  as  'to  tease '  or  'annoy.'  He  adds 
t  aome  explain  it  by  '  beat,'  others  by  '  drive/  Webster 
Wm  it  by  '  to  whip  with  rods,  to  beat,  to  worry,  to  tease.* 
ste  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  explaining  it  by  '  to  whip.* 
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The  proper  sense  is  '  to  drive  away/  or  *  to  put  to  flighi 
precisely  the  A.S.  ftman,  M.E.  fe^en  ;  see  feaen  in  Stratma« 
who  gives  ten  esamplee  ;  and  see  Nares.  The  explanafl 
*  to  whip '  arose  with  Ileanie,  who  so  explains  it  in  a  pasaig 
in  Rob.  of  Brunne's  tr.  of  Langtoft,  p.  192,  L  1>  and  i 
another  passage  at  p.  274,  1.  14,  In  both  phicea  it  obviousL 
meana  to  put  to  flight,  or  drive  away*  The  etymology  i 
wrongly  given  both  In  Webster  and  Ogilvie.  Webster 
fuses  it  with  another  modem  word  feaze^  to  unravel,  Og 
separates  the  two,  but  refers  Shakespeare's  feeze  to  F.  /b 
to  whip.  I  may  add  that  three  good  examples  of 
to  harass,  worry,  and  hence  to  punish,  occur  in  the 
Mysteries, 

The  etymology  is,    accordingly,    from    the   A.S.  fh 
a  dialectal  variation  of  fysian^  to  drive  away.     Again,  ./ 
is  a  by-form  of  fysan^  the  usual  form  ;    and  ft/san  is  del 
by  vowel-change  from  the  adj./«*,  prompt,  quick.     Thu 
original  meaning  of  feeze,  as  a  transitive  verb,  is  to  cau 
be  quick,  to  make  any  one  flee  hurriedly.     We  may  esplaj 
the  phrase**  I'll  pheeze  his  pride"*  iu  TroUus,  ii.  3.  215,  b 
'*  I'll  drive  his  pride  away "  ;    or,   as  we   should  now 
"I'll  take  down  his  pride."     The  phrase  **  I'll  pheese 
in  the  first  line  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  means,  lit 
"I'll  make  you  run  away   pretty    quickly;^*    but,  m 
mouth  of  Christopher  Sly,  it  is  a  mere  vague  and  unme 
threat. 

Fester,  a  sore  J  as  a  verb,  to  rankle.  (F. — L.)  I  have  si 
that  the  verb  to  fvsfer  occurs  in  P.  Plowman.  InJ 
Dictionary,  I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  supposition  th 
the  word  may  be  English  ;  and  Mahn  does  the  same.  Wi 
wood  refers  us  to  the  Walloon  u'efiftfer,  to  become  cornip 
smell  badly.  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying 
are  all  wrong ;  and  the  solution  is  easy  when  once  sugg 
It  is  a  French  word,  and  derived,  quite  regularly,  from  ■ 
Lat.  fktuiu.  The  proof  may  be  seen  in  Godefroy,  who  1 
at  last  recovered  for  us  both  the  noun  and  the  verb. 
verb  is  fesirir^  to  fester,  as  in  *'la  plaie  cotnraence  a  feiti^ 
the  wound  begins  to  fester ;    it  also  occurs  actively,  iii| 
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•©use '  to  coTer  with  wounds/     The  verb  is  derived  from  the 

•l^,  which  is  much  commoner,  and  spelt   in  various  ways, 

•uek  as  fistle^  festre^  feBte,  feake,  feaqm^  etc.,  meaning  an 

"^Jeer,  or  festered  wound  ;   as  in — "  Moult  boins  surgiens  est 

fc  set  warir  de  featre**    i.e.  he  is  a  very  good    surgeon 

"Who  knows  how  to  cure  a   fester.     The    form  fieatre  also 

oocnrs,  and  this  may  in  a   measure  account  for   the   fact, 

•Iready  proved  by  me,  that  the  former  e  in  E.  /eater  was 

sometimes  pronounced  long.     The  derivation  is  obviously,  as 

I  have  said,  from  Lat.  fistula,  whence  also  F.  Jiafuie,  which 

Cotgrave  explains  as  '*  the  running  sore  called  an  issue  or 

toula."     Fistula  becomes  F.  festre  and  E.  fester,  just  as 

^rtula  gives  F.  chartre,  E.  charter^  and  the  pi.  ace.  glandulas 

givea  F.  giandres^  E.  glanders. 

He  change  from  t  to  «  is  also  regular ;  with  festre  from 
fettfe  compare  sec  from  siccus,  fen^ie  from  firmus,  etc. ;  see 
Bnwihet,  Hist.  Fr.  Grammar. 

The  result  is,  accordingly,  that  in  the  original  French,  the 
^b  is  derived  from  the  sb.,  and  this  will  give  the  true  sense 
®f  the  word  in  English.  We  must  take  the  sb.  fester  to 
**^«an  "a  running  sore,"  and  hence  derive  the  verb.  At  the 
•^ine  time,  it  would  seem  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  verb  which 
^^axit  first  into  use  in  England,  and  still  seems  to  be  the 
'^Hffe  important. 

FetisL     We  find  "  Fetisso,  which  is  a  kind  of  god,"  in  W. 

l>ainpier  (1699),  A  New  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  105.     Our 

J^^iith  answers  to  the  F.  fetiche ;    whereas  fetisso  answers  to 

tile  Port,  feitigo,  whence  the  F.  word  is  borrowed  ;  as  already 

phoned. 

feuter,  to  lay  the  spear  in  rest.  (F. — Teut.)  "  His  speare 
^feutred"  ;  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  4.  45.  The  verb  is  derived 
fejm  M.E.  feuter,  a  rest  for  a  spear  ;  "  With  spere  festened 
in/w^er";  Will,  of  Palerne,  3437  (cf.  3593).— 0.  F.  feutre, 
Wt,  a  piece  of  felt  (Cotgrave) ;  older  spelling  feltre^  a  rest 
^  the  lance,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  in 
wdefroy.  (It  is  remarkable  that  this  sense  is  not  in  Cot- 
P*^e,  nor  in  Littr^,  being  now  quite  lost.)  The  derivation 
to  show  that  the  lance-rest  was  lined  or  fitted  with 
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felt ;  in  fact,  the  F,  feitire  means  anytbing  made  of  felt, 
hat ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Span,  fieltro.  The  F.  /p|j| 
also  means  a  kind  of  packing  or  padding,  and  feutrer  ifl 
stuff  or  pad  a  saddle.  Thus  the  E.  eb.  /enter  is  simply 
pad.'  We  find  also  Port,  feliro,  Ital.  f^ltro,  felt.  All  th.4 
are  obviously  of  Teutonic  origin ;  from  the  word  whk 
appears  in  E.  as  feU ;  of.  Du*  vUt,  Swed.  and  Dan.  filt,  G 
fiiz  ;  see  Feit  in  ray  Diet,  I  have  there  remarked  that  th 
A.S.  felt  has  not  yet  been  exenipliticd  ;  it  occm*8,  however 
in  Wright's  Yocab.  120.  5 — **  Centrum,  uel  filtrum, /Wt 
Diez  remarks  that  the  r  in  feUro  is  excrescent,  as  is  ofte 
the  case  (he  eays)  after  t.  If  we  have  to  account  for  it  h 
analogy,  no  doubt  some  reason  for  it  can  be  produced.        m 

Mahn,  in  Webster,  gives  nearly  the  correct  account,  W 
further  imtiginea  that  the  word  was  influenced  by  the  Li 
ftikntm,  which  is  quite  needless,  and  in  no  way  helps  ua.  ■ 

Feuterer,  a  dog-keeper.  (F.— Low.  Lat. — C.)  In  M.B? 
can  only  iind  the  ent  ry  :  **  Fedorarius,  a  fetrtrer  *' ;  Wrigh' 
Vocab.  582.  29.  Whether  this  is  the  same  word,  is  n 
quite  certain.  The  word  is  tolerably  common  in  Tudo 
English,  and  is  used  by  Ben  Jonaon^  Every  Man  out  of 
Humour,  ii.  1,  where  Carlo  calls  Puntarvolo  **a  t/eoi 
fenterer,"  because  he  stands  holding  his  dog.  It  occurs  agaa 
in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  and  in  Massinger ;  see  Naij 
There  is  a  clear  example  in  Mas^inger's  Picture,  Act  v,  soil 
quoted  by  Nares  and  in  Todd's  Johnson,  where  "  an  hone 
yeofnanfeuterer^^  is  explained  to  be  "just  such  a  one  as  jj 
use  to  a  brace  of  greyhounds,"  etc.  \ 

Tbe  word  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  teitterer^  and  PhilU' 
is  right  in  equating  it  to  a  Low  Lat.  velfrarum,  though  he  do 
not  tell  us  where  to  find  this  form,  which  does  not  seem 
be  in  Ducange.  The  Low  Lat.  mtttrarim  occurs  in  tli©  Clo 
Rolls,  5  Hen.  III.,  ra.  7  (vol.  i.  p.  462)  ;  see  N,  &  I 
6  S.  xii.  370.  I  suppose  that  reuterer  really  stands  f 
retitrerf  by  a  slight  confusion  ;  it  is  derived,  by  adding  tl 
suffix  -er  of  the  agent,  from  O.F.  ventre,  later  form  rata 
oxpluined  by  Cotgrave  as  *'a  mungrell  between  a  hound 
a  maistitfe,  fit  for  the  chase  or  hunting  of  wild  Bears 
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-^oaiB."    The  mod.  F.  rautre  is  in  Littr6.     The  oldest  O.F. 

^^iTn  is  peitre  (see  Burguy),  the  same  as  Ital.  veltro,  a  grey- 

l^^Dond  (Florio).      Diez,    Scheler,   Littr^,   and   Burguy  all 

^3^^Te  veUre  from  Low  Lat.  ace.  veltrum ;  and  they  are  agreed 

"fc'kat  this  is  another  form  of  the  word  which  appears  as 

'^^mrtagus  in  Martial,  14.  200.  1,  and  also  as  vertaga,  vertraga^ 

'^^^rtagrOj  all  meaning  *  greyhound  * ;    see  Lewis  and  Short. 

^^lian  sajrs  the  word  is  Celtic   (see   Diez) ;    and,  in   fact, 

"Williams'  Com.  Diet,  gives  "  guilter,  a  mastiff."     A  curious 

'^nce  of  the  Low  Lat.  word  occurs  in  Wright's  Vocab.  812. 

43,  where  we  find :  *'  Hec  teltria,  a  lese  of  grehowndes."     A 

^ilar  etymology  is  given  in  Mahn's  Webster  ;  but  Mahn 

^iiggeets  an  alternative  etymology  from  G.  faUereVy  one  who 

Provides  with  fodder,  quite  forgetting   that  E.  words   are 

'^Idom  borrowed  from  High  German,  and  that  this  quite 

^Us  to  acoonnt  for  the  diphthong  eu.     It  is  notorious  that 

^ims  of  the  chase  are  commonly  of  F.  origin.     The  change 

''Oni  initial  /  to  r  is  common.     The  contrary  change,  from 

^    to  /,  is  rare ;   but  there  is  a  clear  example  in  the  word 

/ftehm,  which  occurs  three  times  in  the  A.Y.  of  the  Bible, 

•'id  is  put  for  vetches;   from  O.F.   veche,  Lat.  uicia.     All 

•indents  of  Dante  remember  the  famous  word  velfro  (Inf.  i. 

lOl).    Wedgwood  gives  the  same  etymology,  but  is  very  brief. 

IIf>  in  the  sense  of  *  coach.'     With  respect  to  this  word, 

'^^emust  not  forget  that  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  1818,  spoke  of  "  the 

•^eient  Flycoaehee  *' ;    see  the  beginning  of  chap.  1  of  the 

^eirt  of  Midlothian. 

hrL  I  have  shown  that  furl  is  a  corruption  of  fardle.  I 
'&&d  an  excellent  example  in  Gelding's  Ovid,  ed.  1C03, 
W 138, 1.3. 

**Anoii  the  Maister  cryed — 'strike  the  topsayle,  let  the  maine 
Skeate  flie,  and /art/fe  it  to  the  yard.'     Thus  spake  he,  but 

in  vaine.' 
Wedgwood  cites  from  Bailey  the  spelling  farthel,  with 
4«iaine sense.  Cf.  "He  that  should /flrr(//^-!(p  a  bundle  or 
Wdle  of  the  fooleries  of  mans  wisdome,  might  recount 
^den;"  (1603)  J.  Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  b.  ii. 
«'12;ed.Morley,  p.  278,  col.  1. 
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Gamboge.     I  have  called  this  word  a  corruption  of  Cun^ 
bodia.     It  is  now  obvious  to  me  that  it  is  not  an  E.  cormption, 
but  the  necessary  form  of  the  name  in  French.     In  mod.  P. 
the  name  for  gamboge  is  gomnie-ghtie,  but  Littr^  notes  the 
adj.  gambodique,   meaning   *  belonging    to    gamboge.'     The 
true  E.  word  is  not  gamboge^  but  mmbodia^  though  it  is  now 
obsolete.      This   appears    from    a    notice    of    **  the    yellow 
purging    Guin,    which    we   thence    call    Camhodia**      Thi^H 
follows  upon  a  description  of  the  country  of  Cambodia^  &|J|| 
W.  Dam  pier  (1699),  A  New  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  105. 

Gavial,  the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges.     (F. — Hind.)     Thii*'^ 
name  ia  given  in  Webster  and  Ogilvie,  and  the  Englia 
CyclopaDdia  gives    Garialk  as  a    genus   of  the   Craeodilid 
including   GatiaHs  GangHicm,  the   Gavial  or  Nakoo. 
form  gavial  is  French,  and  is  given  by  Littr^»     Ogilvie  so^.^ 
it  ia  the  name  of  the  animal  in  Hlndostan  ;  and  there  we  ^re 
left,  to  make  what  we  can  of  it.     By  help  of  Prof,  Cowell,  / 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  Hindustani  name,  but  only  a  Frencli 
travesty  of  it  (unless  the  French  took  it  from  us,  in  wh/clx 
case  it  is  an  English  travesty  of  it).     The  Hindustani  nam^ 
is  ghavigdi,  a  crocodile ;    spelt  with  a  peculiar  r,  so  difficuL'^ 
for  a  European  to  pronounce,  that  r  has  been  substituted  fa  '^ 
it;    see  Piatt,  Hind.   Diet,  1884,  p.  934.     Piatt  also  giw^ 
the  Hindi  and  Bengali   forms,   which  are  much  the  sained 
Some  connect  it  with  a  certain  Skt.  word  meaning  *  plate* 
but  Prof,  Cowell  thinks  that  this  connection  is  only  true  o  -^ 
the  Hind,  gharigdi^  a  plate  of  brass  for  boating  time,  whicl^ 
may  be  merely  a  homonym,  and  not  the  same  word,     Ther*^ 
are  .some  splendid  specimens  of  gatiah  in  the  South  £eQ^^ 
ington  Museum. 

Geek,  a  dupe.  (Du.)  The  word  is  well  known  as  oocur^ 
ring  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  351.  Mr.  Wright's  note  is  :  "1^ 
Anglo-Saxon  gem\  Mid.  E,  geke,  is  a  cuckoo,  and  this 
always  said  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word;  but  the  cuckoo  ' 
real  life  is  anything  but  a  dupe."  It  is,  howeveri  a  f&^^i 
hitherto  unnoticed,  that  gevk  ia  not  related  to  A.S.  g^atr  iU 
any  way  whatever.  In  the  first  place,  the  A.S.  gene  did  W|_ 
become  gthe  in  M.E.,  but  \eke  or  yeke^  more  correctly 
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It  is  veiy  rare,  but  a  quotation  for  it  is  given  by  Halliwell, 

P-  951.    In  Shakespeare,  the  alliteration  in  ^ geek  and  gull' 

Aows  that  the  g  was  hard.     I  do  not  think  that  geek  will  be 

^d  in  Middle-English  at  all.     The  word  furnishes  one 

fliore  example  of  the  fact  to  which  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first 

to  draw  attention,  viz.  that  the  number  of  Dutch  words 

Sported  into  Tudor-English  was  considerable.     The  word  is 

JHrtE.,  but  Dutch.     Hexham's  Du.  Dictionary  (1668)  gives  : 

**  Otcky  a  Foole,  a  Foole  in  a  play,  or  a  Sot ;    Gecken,  to 

^ock,  to  Flout,  or  to  Jest ;  Geckemye,  Foolerie ;  "  etc.     It 

i  precisely  the  same  word  as  the  G.  Oeck,  with  the  like 

•enae.    The  O.  Gfeck  is  quito  distinct  from  G.  Gauch.     Kluge 

gives  the  M.H.G.  forms  gec^  gecke,  meaning  '  fool ' ;  and,  as 

ot^ate  words,  the  Du.  gek,  Dan.  gfek,  a  fool,  Icel.  gikkr^  a 

port,  rude  person.    Thus  the  word  is  formed  on  a  base  gek-, 

^Iiich  distinguishes  it  from  G.  Gauchy  Icel.  gaukr,  a  cuckoo, 

ftt>m  the  base  oauk,  strengthened  form  of  geuk.      It  is 

9^ite  true  that  the  Icel.  gaukr  produced  the  Scottish  gowk, 

^•£.  gouk   and   gok,    and  that  gouk  sometimes   means   a 

^vnpleton;   but  this  is  a  mere  coincidence  and  proves  no 

^^'^Istionship.* 

Hatehet.     The  F.  hachette  is  a  dimin.  oi  hache.     This,  with 

■*^e«  and  Littr^,  I  have  derived  from  the  G.  hacken,  to  cut. 

1  believe  this  is  now  doubted.     There  is  an  O.F.  hapiette,  a 

<^atchet   (Roquefort),  and  a  Low   Lat.  hapiola,  a   hatchet. 

^Dieee  suggest  a  Low  Lat.  *hapia,  which  would  produce  the 

^.  fern,   hache,   precisely  as   the  Lat.  apiitm,  parsley,  has 

pnidaced  ache.     If  this  be  right,  we  must  refer  hache  to  the 

OiG.  happa,  a  sickle,  or  rather  to  some  by-form  of  it.     Cf. 

^  F.  happe,  a  hook,  from  happa  itself.     Further  light  is 

beared. 

H*y.  I  have  given  the  etymology  of  hay  from  the  A.S. 
%  which  is  the  form  occurring  in  the  A.S.  Gospels.  But 
It  answers  rather  to  the  form  heg,  which  is  also  found, 
^mples  are  :  "  Foenum,  heg  "  ;  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed. 
Vulcbr,  278.  30.  "  Fenile,  heg-h&s,"  i.e.  hay-house  ;  id. 
*^'  "'iB.  It  occurs  also  in  -^iJlfred's  tr.  of  Beda  ;  see 
Wortk  and  Toller's  A.S.  Diet.     In  Matt.  xiv.  19,  we  find 
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tho  O.  North  umbriim  heg^  Mercian  hoeg ;  ct  IceL  hey^ 
and  Swed,  /to. 

Hobbledehoy,  a  lad  approacbing  manhooi  (F.)  Jamiij 
gives  this  form»  aod  says  it  is  French,  but  does  not 
explain  it»  HalliwiU  saya  that  hohledehoy  occurs  in  1540,  i 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus*  He  also  remarks — '*  Tusser  say«  lb 
third  age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept  under  Sir  Hobbardi 
Hoy,"  I  wish  to  correct  this,  as  he  has  quite  misunderatCMl 
the  passage.  Tusser^  in  his  Husbandry  (E.D.S.)i  fiect.1 
aays  as  follows : — 

*'  The  first  seven  yeers,  bring  vp  as  a  cliilde  ; 
The  next,  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wilde; 
The  next,  keep  under  sir  hobhard-de-hof^/* 

That  is,  Sir  Hohbard  de  hoy  is  to  be  kept  under;  u: 
standing  by  the  term  a  lad  who  is  over  14,  and  und 
years  of  age.  I  wonder  that  no  one  has  yet  quite  hii 
this  phra.«i0.  Jamieson  suggests  that  the  first  part  of 
word  is  the  F,  kohrean  (in  Cotgrave)  ;  but  he  forgets" 
important  fact,  viz.  that  hobreau  must  of  necessity  have  bee 
spelt  hohrd  in  0.  French,  though  this  form  does  not  appei 
in  Littr^.  We  might  suppose  hohbk  to  represent  fwhhrt 
hut  we  can  do  still  better  ;  for  Godefroy  gives  the  very  fon 
hohei^  "oiaeau  de  proie."  Hohrel^  later  hobreau,  is  a  inei 
variant  of  this,  and  means,  says  Cotgrave,  '*  the  hawk  terme 
a  hobby;  also  a  mungrell, or  halfgentleman,  one  whose  fatlw 
or  mother  were  of  mean  parentage."  Roquefort  saj's  on 
"  a  poor  gentleman  ** ;  and  see  hohfreau  in  Littrt?.  Th 
agrees  well  enough  with  Cotgrave*8  explanation  of  mnrmmh 
which  he  says  means :  **  young  rascals  or  scoundrels,  the  fr 
of  the  vulgar;  a  troop  of  lowd,  idle,  or  unprofitable  hoh€ 
dihoiesJ*  Ilohbk,  taken  alone,  is  one  of  loiv  birth,  one  oft 
vulgar  fry.  The  youthful  age  of  this  particular  kind 
vulgar  or  mongrel  scoundrel  is  implied  by  the  epithet  de  fe 
Le.  of  to-day.  Hoy  is  clearly  the  O.F.  hoi  (Burguy),  i 
spelt  hid;  the  Span,  form  remains  hoy  still  The  O.F.  A 
Lat.  hodie^  short  for  hoe  die.  Hence  hohel  de  hoy  is  a  "^ 
fellow  of  to-day,  a  young  upstart.      Hohcl  is  a  dimbixt 
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^^  O.F.  hobe^  a  hobby,  and  is  allied  to  the  E.  hobby,  a 
^psrrow-hawk,  a  hawk  of  small  size  and  luferior  kind,  whence 
't  passed  into  a  term  of  contempt.  It  was  even  applied  to 
girls ;  for  Cotgrave  also  gives  obereau  without  the  initial  A, 
And  explains  it  as  ''a  hobby  (Hawke) ;  also,  a  young  minx, 
or  little  proud  squall."    See  hobby  (1)  in  my  Dictionary. 

Hookday,  Hoke-day,  the  second  Tuesday  after  £aster.  (£.) 
Por  examples  of  hoke-d^y  and  hoke-tide  see  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  where  there  is  an  excellent  article  upon  the 
subject.  The  derivation  usually  given  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  G.  hoch  Tag,  or  Hockzeit.  Even  Mahn 
knows  no  better.  It  is  little  short  of  disgraceful  that  Old 
English  should  ever  be  derived  from  modem  German  ;  of 
oofurae,  we  are  not  informed  by  what  channel  the  word 
beached  us,  nor  why  the  G.  Tag  was  turned  into  day,  or 
the  G.  Zeit  into  tide.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  either  treat 
the  word  as  English,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  Scandinavian,  or  else 
KITS  it  up.     I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  English. 

Our  best  guide  will  be  the  history  of  the  word.      In 

Modern  books,  the  vowel  is  treated  either  as  short  or  long ; 

vut  it  was  originally  long,  and  the  more  correct  form  is 

AfMbftby.     The  shortening  of  vowels  is  not  uncommon  ;    a 

good  example  is  supplied  by  rood,  which  is  the  same  word  as 

^>d\   here,  as  in  hokeday,  the  vowel  was  originally  long. 

^imd  gives  three  quotations  from  Matthew  Paris ;   in  all 

tine  it  is  spelt  hokedaie  ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  also  has 

^9ktday  ;  so  also  hokedai  in  the  Monasticum  Anglicum,  in  an 

i&itnmient  dated  1363,  and  in  other  authorities ;  all  cited  by 

Sruid.     When  we  come  down  to  a.d.  1450,  we  find  the 

felling  hokeday.    Thus  the  history  shows  that  the  old  name 

^  hokeday,  with  a  long  o,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Matthew 

^irifl,  who  died  in  1259.     This  takes  us  back  to  1250,  long 

Wore  the  period  when  Englishmen  first  became  acquainted 

^th  High  German. 

We  have  next  to  find  the  meaning.      All  the  extracts 

^"^  that  the  day  was  kept  as  a  boisterous  whole  holiday, 

ieroted  to  sport  and  rude  merriment.     I  shall  assume  that  it 

"waiit  *day  of  sport,'  and  see  what  comes  of  it. 
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We  have  next  to  turn  it  into  A.S.  This  ib  easily  done ; 
for  the  modern  hook^  though  an  unrelated  word,  answers  to 
M.E.  hok  (with  long  o),  and  A,S,  hdc.  Hence  the  A,S.  for 
hokidai  must  be  *Mc-dmf,  Now  I  take  this  *h6€  to  be  the 
very  word  which  Ettmiiller  gives  as  the  supposed  original 
whence  was  formed,  by  adding  a  auflBx,  the  tolerably  common 
A,S.  h6rof\  h6€e}\  mockery,  derision,  M,E.  hoker,  mockery 
(used  by  Chaucer).  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  German 
comes  in  to  our  assistance,  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
which  is  in  vogue  amongst  those  who  derive  Anglo-Saxon 
from  German*  The  Old  High  German  has  the  exact  counter- 
part, the  true  cognate  form,  of  this  missing  A.S.  ^hoc.  Th 
O.n.G.  is  huohj  variously  spelt  himky  huh,  M.H.G.  ^Mfw^A^^ 
hitch,  huh,  duly  given  by  Schade  as  meaning  originall*^  m 
'  laughter^'  and  hence  mockery,  derision,  and  (I  would  ad(^^^ 
sport*  Schade  suggests  an  ultimate  connection  with  L»^^ 
cackinnufi,  laughter,  Gk.  fcax^i^^ip^  Skt  kakh^  to  laugh,  fni:::::::^* 
the  imitative  root  kak,  to  laugh.  My  proposal  is,  ^^j^j 
cordingly,  to  explain  ^hovdmg  as  laughter- day,  day  of  ^c//j 
and  mockery,  and  hence  to  derive  hokedat/. 

In  support  of  this,  let  me  just  say  that  the  day  waa  owe 
not  merely  of  sport,  but  of  actual  mockery  and  derisiofi. 
The  koke-tide  included   hoke-Mondm/  and  hoke-Tuesdat/^  \h^^ 
latter  being  also  called  koke-dfif/.     The  Monday  was  for  th^^ 
men,  and  the  Tuesday  for  the  women.     **  On  both  days  tin 
men  and  women,  alternately,  with   great  merriment  inter 
cepted  the  public  roads  with  ropes,  and  pulled  passengers  tc^ 
them,  from  whom  they  exacted  money,  to  be  laid  out  ii 
pious  uses,"     The  gist  of  the  sport  was  to  heap  derision  oi 
the  unoffending  passer-by.     At  some  places  the  men  uae^--^ 
to    **  koc    the    women    on    Monday,   and    contra    on   TuetC^ 
day/'     This    is    a    plain    proof    that    actual    mockery^   c^ 
as  we  should  now  call  it  '  horse-play,*  was  the  real  businc.*— — ^ 
of  the  season,  as  shown  by  the  verb  to  hoc. 

If  this  derivation  may  be  allowed,  w©  may  at  once  gc^   i 
step  further,  and  expluin  the  festival  once  common  at  harves-^^ 
home  in  East  Anglia,  and  known  as  the  kokf/,  ktnckif,  hocMf, 
or  (corruptly)  horkef/.     Here  again  we  start  from  the  fojm 
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^oky^  which  is  simply  the  adjective  of  hoke,  answering  to  an 
A.8.  form  *h&cig.  The  connection  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the 
^^  hock'cart  in  connection  with  this  feast.  Herrick,  in  his 
Ueiperides,  has  a  poem  called  "The  Hock-cart y  or  the  Harvest 
Home."  It  was  also  called  the  Hockey-cart.  The  long  o 
'^tppears  in  the  spelling  Hoacky  in  the  lines  in  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  for  August,  1676  : 

"  Hoacky  is  brought  home  with  hallowing, 
Boys  with  plumb-cake  the  cart  following.'* 

^^  the  harvest-home,  it  was  usual  to  distribute  cake  to  the 
P^r.  This  was  called  the  Hoky-cake  or  Hockey-cake.  All 
^'^ese  particulars  are  given  by  Brand.  The  hoky  was  not 
Necessarily  accompanied  by  horse-play  ;  but  it  was  incum- 
^'^t  on  all  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  by  loud 
^l^outing  and  promiscuous  singing,  a  drummer  or  taborer 
^<5companying  the  hock-cart. 

The  connection  of  hockey  or  hoky  with  hock-day  or  hoke-day 
^^  suggested  by  Mahn ;  but  he  refers  us,  for  both  words,  to 
^li«  G.  hoch  I 

A  precisely  similar  variation  of  vowel- sounds  is  shown  in 
*  tie  name  of  the  game  hockey^  hawkey,  or  hookey ;  formed  in 
I^'^eeisely  tJie  same  way  from  the  homonym  hdc,  a  hook  ;  see 
^^y  Dictionary  on  the  word. 

Hbpseotch.     The  origin  of  this  word,  as  the  name  of  a 

^^me,  is  given   by  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  ed. 

-^3li8,  iL  440.      It  is  an  unmeaning  perversion  of  Scotch" 

^^^fpers,  which  is  the  old  name  in  Poor  Eobin's  Almanack 

*or  1677,  where  poor  Eobin  tells  us  "  the  time  when  school- 

^>oy8  should    play  at   Scotch- hoppers.**      Why   the  hoppers 

rtoold  be   Scotch,  we  have  yet  to  learn.     Perhaps  it  was 

L^  Sorthem  game.     Jamieson  alludes  to  the  game  of  Scots 
^^  English,  which  I  suppose  was  what  is  now  called  '  the 
'^  of  war.'     In  my  early  days,  the  *  tug  of  war '  was  called 
fmch  and  English. 

^ttgle.  I  have  shown,  in  my  Supplement,  the  proba- 
^ty  that  inteigle  is  nothing  but  a  corrupt  form  of  the  late 
«.£.  awMgf/e,  to  blind,  to  cajole.     My  theory  of  the  word  is 

'MLltiBi.issM.  20 
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this.     The   etymology   of  the   F.    verb    avengkr,   to  blfi 
(^^^ith-oetiiiire),  was  not  obvious,  and  so  it  was  thought  thai 
the  prefix  was  not  At?-,  but  «-.     Preci&ely  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  F.  aeanf^  which  was  certainly  mi&divided  as 
a-vantt  as  proved  by  the  words  mngnard^  mmhraee^  and  tamp* 
Now  en-  was  a  common  F.  prefix,  which   had  a    peculiar 
force,  nearly  equivalent  to  E.    be-;    so  that,  e.g.  Cotgravei 
tranaltttes  F.  en/ranger  by  the  E.   to    be-fringe.      Hence  iti 
seemed  a  much  more   reasonable  prefix  to  put  to  a  wor^ 
which  waa  to  be  used  to  mean  *  to   befool';    so  that  a   ^ 
emeugkr  may  easily  have  been  used  for  aveugkr^  and  so  ^ 
E,  en-veugk  for  a-retigie  might  arise,  and  be  further  convert^ 
into  inrpgk  or  inveigle ;  we  must  remember  that  F.  nt€u\ 
was   also   spelt  avegier,     I   should   not   have   adduced  t 
speculation,  if  it  were  a  mere  theory ;    I  rather  draw  atten. 
tion  to  it  because  it  is  a  fact^  that  such  a  corruption  actual/y 
took  place  in  Anglo- French.     In  William  of  Wadingtoali 
Manuel  des  Peches,  ed,   FurnivaU,  1.   10639,  we  really  find 
the  word  enveogiir,  to  blind  ;    which  is  an  obvious  corrupt  ion 
of  areogiir.     This  forui  ia  not  noticed  by  Godefroy  ;    and  I 
must  observe  that  this  most  important  book,  for  which  we 
must  all  be  grateful,  is  extremely  imperfect.     I  constantly 
fail  to  find  in  it  words  that  must  have  certainly  existed*  Tlie 
mod.  E.  inveigle  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-French  enreoglif> 
Moreover,  this  singular  corruption  is  not  confined  to  this 
particular  word.     There  are  at  least  two  similar  exampH 
viz.  in  the  verb  to  impoveriHh  and  in  the  sb,  impost httme,    h 
the  former  ease,  the  0,F.  verb  was  apotrir  or  npporrir;  but 
the  Anglo-French  forms  were  enpotrir  and  empovrir.    Fof 
the   referenceSt   see    Impocprinh   in   the   Supplement  to  tnj 
Dictionary,     Again,  the  sb,  apmfeme  became  apostume^  impo*' 
tmne,  and  impodkume ;  see  Apmteme  in  Part  II.  of  the  Net 
English  Dictionary.     Here  the  initial  a  of  the  Gk.  aTTo 
actually  turned  into  im-  ;  as  if  from  Lat.  in. 

JiipoiL,  a  kind  of  overcoat.  The  jupon  is  the  same 
Chaucer's  gepoun  or  gipoun^  C,T,  75,  212*2.  In  the  I 
passage,  Dryden  writes  jupon;  Palamon,  1304.  The 
forms  in  Cotgrave  are  gippon,  jupon,  a  short  cassock ; 
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i^t  a  cassock.     The   latter  is  the  same  as   Ital.  giubba, 

&fui  aljuba.     Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623)  has:   **a/jub<m 

Moritco,  a  Moorish  cassocke  ;    aljuba,  a  kind  of  long  Moorish 

cwiocke  comming  below  the  knee."   The  word  is  Moorish,  i.e. 

Aabic    From  Arab,  jt^bbaf,  explained  as  "  a  waistcoat  with 

<5«tton  qailted  between  the  outside  and  lining  ; "  Rich.  Diet. 

p>  494.    So  Diez,  Scheler,  and  Littr^.     Halliwell's  additions 

toKares  giye  an  example  of  the  shorter  iovmjup,  a  petticoat. 

le^ie,  a  ghostly  water-horse.    (Gael.)    Jamieson  says  of 

ifijpi'e: — "lean  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  term, 

laJesB  it  be  originally  the  same  with   calf;   kelpie  being 

^tteribed  as  a  quadruped,  and  as  making  a  loud  bellowing 

>oi«e.  This,  however,  it  is  said,  rather  resembles  the  neighing 

rf  a  horse.''     Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  a 

psaiBge  quoted  by  Brand ;    see  his  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii. 

513.    Graham,  in  his  Sketches  of  Perthshire,  1812,  p.  245, 

■•ys: — "Eyery  lake  has  its  kelpie^  or  water-horse,  often  seen 

V  the  shepherd,  as  he  sat  in  a  summer's  evening  upon  the 

'•ow  of  a  rock,  dashing  along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or 

wowsing  on  the  pasture- ground  upon  its  verge."     We  thus 

^  that  the  kelpie  is  a  kind  of  horse,  that  makes  a  loud 

Wlowing  or  neighing  sound,  and  browses  beside  a  lake.     It 

^highly  probably  that  the  word  is  Gaelic.     There  is  a  Gaelic 

^^  which  seems  to  me  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  worthy  of 

lu>tioe.    Macleod  and  Dewar  give  the  Gael,  calpach^  colpachj 

^'aheifer,  a  steer,  a  bullock,  a  colt;"  colpa,  "a  cow  or  horse." 

The  Irish  is  eolpa^  colpachj  "  a  cow,  heifer,  bullock,  steer, 

I«olt";  O'Reilly. 
XnuiAl  (1).     I  have  said  that  a  kennel  for  a  dog  answers 
fc  Low  Lat  canile.      This  word  is  not  in  Ducange.      It 
•^n,    however,    twice    in     Wright's    Vocabularies,    ed. 
Quicker,   198.   29 ;    and   380.   38.     "  Canile,  domus  canis, 
konda  hus" ;  and  "  Canile,  hunda  bus." 
bud,  a  village,  in  S.  Africa.     We  sometimes  see  mention 
tf  ft  Gaffire  kraal.     Webster  says  it  is  pronounced  with  the 
M  ts  0  in  father^  or  else  like  the  E.  cratcl.     He  calls  it  a 
Artch  word,  but  suggests  that  it  was  borrowed  from  a  native 
I  iugiiage.     It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  the  word  was 
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Portuguese,  aiid  that,  whereas  the  Du,  kra* 
from  a  word  ufied  by  tlie  natives,  the  natives  them 
JiJym  loaj  have  borrowed  it  from  Portuguese;  just  aa  n^ 
find  the  words  /etkh  and  (tsuegai  to  be  of  Portuguese  origit 
t  Uwwslbre  suggest  the  Port,  cur  ml ^  an  enulo&ure  for  catth 
%  ibid  for  aheep^  the  true  sense  being  enclosure.  Thia  woul 
bo  a  very  natural  word  to  apply  to  the  African  villuge  ;  anc 
ill  fact,  Webater  explains  Du,  knml  to  mean  *'villagi 
Cttclo6ure,  park/'  The  Spanish  form  is  corral^  meaning  a  yar 
or  enclosure,  especiuUy  for  cuttle,  near  a  house;  and  tk 
word  mrml  ia  not  uncommon  in  EngLiah  books. 

The  Span,  corral  is  extended  from  m/ro,  a  ring  of  peo^ 
ftirmed  to  see  a  show ;  con^  in  Portuguese  means  an  area  , 
whicli  to  bait  bulls.  Diez  thinka  that  this  sb.  was  develop^ 
from  the  Span*  phrase  correr  toros^  to  run  bulls,  to  hold  i 
bull- tight.     If  ao>  the  etymology  is  from  Lat.  currere^  to  run. 

Lagoon*  I  have  given  this  word  as  Italian,  but  I  believe 
we  shall  find  that,  as  a  fact,  we  first  took  this  word  from  tb« 
Spanish  iaguna.  Thus  Dampier  says  (A  New  Voyage,  1699 
i.  241) — *'  The  raouth  of  this  Lagime  is  not  Pistol-shot  wide** 
And  again,  in  voL  iii.  p,  8,  speaking  of  a  city  near  Saati 
Oruz,  he  says — *'  This  City  is  called  Lagmm  from  hence;  to 
that  word  in  Spanish  signifies  a  Lake  or  Pond/*  Thus  ih 
Engliah  got  their  experience  of  the  use  of  the  word  k^ 
from  the  W.  Indies,  and  not  (as  I  supposed)  from  Venio^ 

Lanner,  Lanneret,  a  kind  of  falcon.  (F,— L.)  These  woW 
are  given  in  Narea  ;  ianmr  occurs  in  Skettou'a  Philip  SparoB 
1.  665  ;  iatirci  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  Lannet^et  is  merely^ 
diminutive  form*  From  F.  lamer,  *  a  lanner ' ;  Cotgrav< 
i>om  Lat.  iftniarimt  a  butclier ;  or  properly,  that  whieJ 
tears  and  rends.  The  canine  teeth  are  sometimes  called  H 
E.  the  ianiari/  teeth.  The  verb  is  iaaiare,  to  tear,  from  tlw 
sb.  ittitiuH,  a  butcher.  The  root  of  lanim  is  uncertain,  bu^ 
there  is  probably  a  connection  with  iacerare^  to  lacerate. 

The  etymology  of  lanmr  is  given  in  Webster;  but  I  intro 
duee  it  here  because  it  ennbles  me  to  solve  the  difficult ' 
lanyard 

lanyard.     I    have   shown   that   the   d    in   this   \ 
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excrescent,  and  that  the  M.E.  lander  occurs  in  the  Catholicon 

Anglioam,  with  the  sense  of  'thong' ;  also,  spelt  layner,  in 

ftevisa's  tr.  of  Higden,  v.  369.     I  might  have  added  that 

tke  pL  layneres  occurs  in  the  Knightes  Tale,  1.  1646.     It  is, 

«f  ooane,  the  F.  laniere,  a  thong,  explained  in  Cotgrave. 

Tie  difficulty  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  this 

P.  word  is  unknown.     Littr^  shows  that  it  can  hardly  be 

ttm  Lat.  lana,  wool ;    and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is 

derived  from  Lat.  laniare,  to  tear.     And  here  he  leaves  the 

problem,  just  where  I  have  left  it  myself  in  my  Dictionary. 

Tet  the  etymology  is  really  simple  enough,  when  once  the 

connection  is  perceived.     Cotgrave  gives  the  pi.  lanieres  with 

tie  sense  'hawks'  lunes/  i.e.  thongs  for  fastening  a  hawk  to 

tke  wrist.     Now  the  preceding  entry  in  Cotgrave  is  laniei\ 

'tlanner/  where  a  lanner  is  a  kind  of  hawk.     I  submit  that 

vehave  here  the  missing  connection.     The  hawk  was  named 

hwmW,  *the  render/  from  laniare,  to  tear;  hence  the  adj. 

'wAww,  scilicet  linea,   the   line   belonging   to  the  hawk,  a 

tlong  for  a  lanner,  afterwards  extended  in  use   so   as   to 

iBdude  thongs  of  all  kinds.     All  that  we  need  to  alter  is  the 

•rierof  the  meanings  as  given  in  Cotgrave.     I  would  take 

fejipTf,  a  hawk's  lune,  first:    and  hence  deduce  the  other 

•wiee,  viz.  *  a  long  and  narrow  band,  or  thong  of  leather ; 

•l«o,  a  leathern  string  to  hang  keyes  at.'     Hence  lanyard  can 

''•ttfely  referred  back  to  the  verb  laniare  and  the  sb.  lanim. 

h  fbrther  illustration  of  the  excrescent  d  in  lanyard,  let  me 

'Wttrk  that  even  the  word  lanner,  a  hawk,  occurs  with  a 

iiud  d,     "  Lanards  and  goshawks,  sparhawks,  and  ravenous 

'Ws";  Lingua  (old  play) ;  in  Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  ix.  379. 

lilt,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  jerk,  to  spring.  This  word  occurs 
^  Middle-English,  though  the  Dictionaries  do  not  say  so. 
Yet  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  House  of  Fame,  pt.  iii.  1. 133 
(L  1223),  where  the  Tanner  MS.  has :  "  And  many  floyte 
w4/iftyn^-horne,"  i.e.  and  many  a  flute  and  horn  that  makes 
Knly  masic,  or  horn  to  dance  to.  Again,  in  the  Houlate, 
^  Kx.  1.  761,  we  find:  "the  lilt-pype  and  the  lute,  the 
ffdill  in  fist."  The  Dictionaries  give  no  etymology  that  I 
^  find.    However,  the  word  is  probably  Scandinavian,  and 
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allied  to  our  iullt  to  sing  to  sleep.  Cf.  Norweg.  lilla,  Urlft^ 
to  aiog  in  a  high  tone  (Aaaen)  ;  Old.  Swed.  lyUa^  to  lull 
to  sleep,  given  by  Rietz  under  Itdhy  which  is  still  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Rietz  also  notiL^es  the  dialectal  Swed.  lilla. 
The  connection  with  laU  is  proved  by  the  Du.  hiUqnjp^  a 
bag-pipe,  Hexham  gives  the  0.  Du.  fuiien,  "  to  keepe  the 
tune  in  a  song  ;  den  hd,  the  resounding  in  a  song;  een  lulie^ 
pi/fff  a  bagg-pipe/*  The  t  in  ////  seems  to  bo  excrescent^ 
or  18,  in  any  case,  a  euflSx,  The  primary  sense  is  to  sing 
cheerfully,  then  to  play  dance- music. 

Lither,  pestilent.  In  1  Henry  VI.  iv.  7,  is  a  passage  where 
Talbot  sees  the  body  of  hia  son  borne  before  him»  and,  being 
himself  severely  wounded,  speaks  thus  of  his  own  death. 

*'  Thou  antic  Death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorui 
Anon,  from  thine  insulting  tyranny  ,  *  . 
Two  Talbot^  wingt^d,  through  the  iither  sky, 
In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality." 

ITere  Dyce  says  it  means  pieldhig,  in  which  he  follows  Nares ; 
and  he  adds  that  it  cannot  mean  kizy  or  idle^  m  it  has  been 
wrongly  explained.  Here  he  has  a  fling  at  Staunton,  who 
suggests  this  explanation.  But  Staunton  is  much  nearer  the 
truth,  as  will  appear.  Nares  says  liiher  is  soft,  yielding, 
pliable;  the  comparative  of  Hthe,  He  then  quotes  this 
passage,  and  four  others.  In  the  last  passage  of  the  five,  he 
admits  that  the  sense  is  '  idle  ' ;  in  all  the  other  cases  he  is 
wrongs  as  the  context  proves.     The  second  passage  speaks  of 

*  lit  her  legs,'  i.e.  lazy  legs ;    the  third  passage  speaks  of  a 

*  losel  hjfher  and  lasye/  i,e.  a  scamp  who  is  idle  and  lazy ; 
the  fourth  passage  speaks  of  ladies  daubing  their  *  Hiher 
cheekes/  i.e,  their  sickly  cheeks,  with  paint,  Nares  also 
gives  liihentesH  (with  two  examples)  meaning  laziness  or 
weakness.  The  upshot  is^  that  there  is  not  the  faintest 
pretence  for  connecting  /tfher  with  lit/ie.  They  are  totally 
distinct  words,  from  diflerent  roots.  LHhe  is  A.S.  lirSe; 
whereas  Hi  her  (with  short  i)  is  A.S.  It/Ser*  Lit  her  means 
bad,  evil,  lazy,  idle,  sickly,  and  the  like.  As  applied  to  air, 
it  means  stagnant,  pestilent  or  deadly  ;  this  is  the  precise 
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sense  intended  in  tlie  passage  under  consideration,  and  fits 
tbe  context  The  two  Talbots  will  escape  from  death,  because 
the^  will  take  wings,  and  fly  beyond  the  stagnant  or  deadly 
Aj  immediately  above  them,  to  the  regions  of  heaven.  A 
pawage  in  Piers  Plowman,  C.  xvi.  220,  is  curious.  A  wafer- 
maker  says  that  he  wishes  the  Pope's  bull  had  power  to  cure 
the  pestilence,  and  that  it  would  "  letten  this  luther  eir,  and 
lechen  the  syke,"  i.e.  hinder  or  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilential 
air,  and  cure  the  sick.  I  protest  against  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  lither,  adopted  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  because  it  is 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  very  clumsy.  If  the  i  were  long, 
then  lither  could  not  mean  yielding,  as  asserted,  but  must 
mean  'more  yielding,'  i.e.  it  must  be  in  the  comparative 
degree,  contrary  to  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  compara- 
tives are  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  *  ratherj ;  but  the 
sense 'rather  yielding'  is  here  ridiculous.  Halliwell  gives 
pro?.  E.  iithy  as  meaning  (1)  pliant,  supple ;  (2)  heavy, 
tann,  as  applied  to  the  weather.  He  does  not  say  how  this 
fcnn  is  pronounced.  It  is  probable  that  lithf/  (with  long  t), 
^  allied  to  iithe ;  and  that  lithi/  (with  short  t)  is  a  mere 
error  for  Hther,  i.e.  stagnant,  muggy.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  compilers  of  prov.  E.  glossaries  so  often  take 
peina  to  conceal  the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

loon  (1),  Lown.  I  have  shown  that  the  final  letter  in  this 
word  was  formerly  not  n,  but  m.  There  is  a  curious  con- 
firmation of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  O.F.  form  (borrowed 
ftwn  a  Tent,  source)  was  lonime.  This  O.F.  word  is  ignored 
hf  Barguy,  Roquefort,  and  Cotgrave ;  but  it  occurs  in  Le 
Mjitere  de  Saint  Louis,  p.  188,  col.  1.  The  passage  is  cited 
^  Michel  in  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, p.  371. 

Karclipane,  a  sweet  cake,  made  with  almonds  and  sugar. 
(?.— ItaL)  Marchpane  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  6.  9, 
ttd  is  well  illustrated  in  a  note  by  Furness.  It  is  also  given 
^  Kares.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older  than 
I860.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  O.F.  marsepatn,  now  spelt 
*«»pat«,  which  see  in  Littr^.  The  French  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  Italian.     Florio,  ed.  1698,  has  :  "  Marciapane,  a 
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kind  of  banquetting  meat  called  a  marchpane  "  ;  also  spelt 
by  bim  nwrzapane.  Paiw  is  breads  from  Lat.  ace.  panmi. 
The  origin  of  marza  is  unknown.  Mahn  gnessefi  it  to  be 
from  Gk.  ^^a,  barley -bread,  which  may  confidently  be 
rejected,  aa  that  word  is  the  origin  of  the  F,  massc^  E.  maM  \ 
and  barley-bread  is  very  different  from  alraond-cake.  Another 
guess,  is  that  it  h  from  a  maker's  name,  eiieh  aa  would  result 
from  turning  the  Latin  MttrtinH  or  Marfia  into  Italian,  This 
is  probable,  bnt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  well  be 
^--e rifled-  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  is  shown  by  the 
English  word  saUi/-iiimi^  which  is  a  kind  of  tea-cake  named 
after  a  woman  who  sold  it.  The  ItaL  form  shows  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  from  the  Lat.  name  Marcns,  as  suggested 
in  Narea. 

KiUiner.  That  the  word  miiliner  originally  meant  a  seller 
of  *  Miiil(fin  boncts  *  is  generally  accepted ;  see  Palmer's 
Folk- Etymology.  But  I  here  note  that  the  right  reference 
to  the  passage  which  proves  this,  is  to  The  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry  VIIT.,  ed.  Nicolas,  p»  3'i7,  quoted  in 
Croft/s  edition  of  Sir  T,  Elyot*s  The  Govcrnour,  vol,  ii.  p. 
19,  not©  b.  Here  the  seller  of  *  Myllain  bonets '  is  named 
*  Chrystopher  Myllonere.' 

Minx,  a  pert,  wanton  giri.  This  word  occurs  in  TweKth 
Night,  iii,  4.  133.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  note  on  the  line  (1. 
114  in  his  edition)*  says  it  is  **of  very  certain  meaning,  but 
uncertain  etymology  *' ;  and  shows  that  it  occurs  in  Cot- 
grave^  s.v.  Qadroitiikfte^  and  again,  a. v.  Ohereau,  Cotgrave 
calls  it  *a  feigned  word,  appliable  to  any  anch  cattle.*  In 
my  Dictionary,  I  have  suggested  a  connection  with  the 
O.Du.  niifuiekrn,  my  love  ;  but  I  add,  that  this  does  not 
account  for  the  it,  I  have  now  another  derivation  to  pro- 
pose, in  which  I  have  much  more  faith.  I  still  hold  that  it 
was  a  cant  word,  introduced,  as  so  many  were  in  the  Tudor 
period,  from  the  JJetherlands.  It  is  precisely  the  E.  Friesio 
mimk,  also  found  in  Low  German  (Bremen  dialect),  though 
the  usual  Dutch  spelling  is  mensch,  as  in  High  Gennan. 
Koolinan  also  gives  the  West  Friesic  niimche^  0,  Fries. 
fnimcha,  mod.  Fries,  mimkf  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  authority 
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for  the  vowel  L  The  point  of  this  deriyation  lies  in  the 
precise  equivalence  of  the  terms.  As  to  the  sense,  Koolman 
explains  that  all  depends  upon  the  gender.  If  the  word  is 
masculine,  it  means  a  reasonable  being ;  but  if  neuter,  it  is 
applied  to  the  female  sex  only,  though  not  altogether  (as  he 
says)  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as  icat  ml  da  I  minsk,  i.e.  what  does  the 
creature  want  P  The  Bremen  niinsk  is  chiefly  used  of  a 
woman,  especially  if  one  speaks  of  her  with  a  touch  of 
contempt ;  the  phrase  sik  bemtnsken  means  to  marry,  i.e.  to 
be-minx  oneself.  In  German  der  Mensch  means  '  the  man  ' ; 
but  das  Mmsch  means  *the  wench,  the  hussy.'  As  to  the 
further  etymology,  see  Memch  in  Eluge. 

Mob.  That  mob  is  a  contraction  of  mobile  is  most  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Dryden  writes  mobile  in  his  Don 
Sebastian,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 ;  whereas  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  3  of  the  very 
same  play,  the  word  is  mob.  The  date  of  this  play  is  16J^0. 
Kares  points  out  that  it  is  spelt  mob  in  1692.  Mr.  Terry 
observes,  in  N.  &  Q.  6  S.  xii.  406,  that  the  form  mob 
occurs  in  John  Wilson's  Belphegor,  licensed  Oct.  13,  1690,  at 
p.  380  of  the  reprint  in  1874.  Since  then,  a  still  earlier 
example  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  Wallis,  in  N.  and 
Q.  6  S.  xii.  501  :—**  Bel  fond,  sen.  The  Mobile!  That's 
pretty  I  "—Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688,  4to.  p.  3; 
whilst  at  p.  69,  Sir  William  says  to  the  rabble — "  Here, 
honest  Mob.*^  It  is  spelt  mobile,  says  Mr.  Wallis,  in 
the  preface  to  A  Satyr  against  Commonwealth,  London, 
1684,  fol.      Hence  the  earliest  date  yet  found  is  1688. 

Moidore ;  see  Moy  (below). 

Moy,  a  piece  of  money.  Nares  shows  that  moy  is  twice 
used  by  Pistol  in  the  sense  of  *  piece  of  money ' ;  see  Hen.  V. 
iv.  4.  15,  22.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  **  Douce  pointed  out 
that  moidore  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  moeda  {=zmoneta) 
d'ouro  [money  of  gold],  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
land in  Shakespeare's  time.  He  himself  derives  mof/  from 
the  French  mut/,  muid,  a  bushel."  I  do  not  accept  Dyce's 
conclusion.  There  is  no  necessity  to  explain  it  with 
reference  to  the  particular  Portuguese  coin  called  the 
moidore.     It  is  simply  the  general  Portuguese  term  moeda, 
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meaning  ** money,  coin,  or  specie";  Vieyra.  This  general 
term  is  far  older  than  the  derivative  moeda  d'oirro.  Piators 
speech  occurs  in  hia  dispute  with  his  French  prisoner,  so 
that  moi/  is,  in  all  probability,  a  French  modification  of  the 
Portuguese  mo^ria.  That  there  must  have  been  such  a  modi- 
fication is  obvious  frora  the  word  moifiore  itf^lf.  I  have 
giYen  the  usual  derivation  of  monhre  from  the  Port,  mofda 
(I'oitiv,  which  is  the  Port  name  for  that  coin  ;  but  I  now 
belie  re  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  word  was  not 
borrowed  by  us  from  Portuguese  directly,  but  came  to  us  in 
a  Frenchified  form.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  syllable  -dore 
is  precisely  the  French  d'or,  a  translation  of  the  Port* 
d*0uf*o.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  syllable  moi-  is  a  French 
pronunciation  of  the  Port,  moeda*  The  word  moidore  is  not 
in  Littr<^,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  was  never  in  use. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  in  use  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  probably  about  the  year  1700.  Similarly  mo*/ 
or  mok  may  easily  have  been  a  French  cant  term  for  money, 
modified  frora  the  Port.  word.  There  is  at  present  a  Brazilian 
gold  coin,  called  simply  moeda,  worth  £1  15«.  7d,  See  £ngU 
Cycl.  art.  Mourn/,  coL  736. 

Mundun^us,  ill-scented  tobacco.  (Span.)  Tins  curious 
word  is  somewhat  famous  for  its  occurrence  in  1.  21  of  that 
excellent  poem  by  Philips  called  Tlie  Splendid  Shilling, 
written  in  1703  ;  see  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bailey  says 
that  it  was  applied  to  anything  huving  an  offensive  smell. 
Mfindungtfs  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  older  tenn  mundungOf  a 
name  for  ill-scented  tobacco,  used  in  1689 ;  see  Nares.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
Span.  mofidofifjOt  which  properly  means  bog-puddings  or 
tripes,  a  strong-smelling  dish  sold  to  the  poor.  1  find  a  MS. 
note  by  Dr.  Pegge,  in  which  he  refers  us  to  the  Life  of 
Gusman  de  Alfarache,  16i*2,  foL,  p,  t39,  and  part  ii.  p»  274. 
MondonfjQ  18  probably  allied  to  the  Span,  momifjo^  the  paunch 
of  a  pig  or  sheep  stuffed  with  mincemeat.  And,  though  the 
suffixes  offer  some  difliculty,  both  of  these  words  are  almost 
certainly  founded  upon  the  verb  momiar,  to  cleanse,  to  peel, 
to  pick  bones^  from  the  odj,  mondo  (Lat.  mundm),  cleaa.     It 
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is  rather  curious  that  this  Lat.  word  should  have  produced  a 
derivative  with  so  widely  different  a  meaning.  The  spelling 
mundungtts  may  have  been  due  to  an  association  of  idea  with 
fungus. 

Ombre.  We  get  a  probable  date  for  the  introduction  of 
this  card-game  into  England  from  a  hint  given  in  Brand's 
Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  450.  "  The  Spanish  game  of  onsbre 
is  supposed  by  Barrington  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Catharine  of  Portugal,  the  Queen  of  Charles  II., 
as  Waller  has  a  poem — On  a  Card  torn  at  Ombre  by  the 
Queen."  The  title  of  this  poem  is  incorrectly  given ;  it 
appears  among  Waller's  epigrams,  with  the  title — "Written 
on  a  card  that  her  Majesty  tore  at  Ombre."  Queen  Catharine 
came  to  England  in  1662  ;   she  ceased  to  be  Queen  in  1685. 

One.  Already  spelt  icon  in  the  fifteenth  century.  See 
Zupitza's  note  to  1.  7927  of  Guy  of  Warwick ;  and  1.  12  of 
Sir  Amadas,  ed.  Weber. 

Paddock.  I  have  said  that  paddock,  an  enclosure,  is  a 
corruption  of  parrock.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
^'Parrocks'*  in  the  hundred  of  Twyford,  Kent,  is  now 
known  as  Paddock  Wood,  where  there  is  a  railway  station.  See 
Archfieologia  Cantiana,  xiii.  128 ;  Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent, 
Svo.  V.  286. 

Pall-mall.  I  have  treated  this  word  under  Mail  (2)  in  my 
Dictionary.  In  the  Supplement  (also  under  Mall  (2) ),  I 
give  the  reference  to  N.  &  Q.  6  S.  vi.  29,  where  Dr.  Chance 
proves,  at  any  rate  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Italian 
palla-maglio  meant  ball  played  with  a  mallet,  and  therefore 
mallet-ball  or  '  mall-ball.'  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 
word  was  not  so  understood  in  England.  Perhaps  wrongly, 
we  took  it  to  mean  the  converse,  viz.  ball-mallet,  or  mallet 
for  playing  at  ball.  This  is  shown  by  a  quotation  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities  (see  Pall-Mall  in  the  index),  which  gives 
a  reference  twenty  years  earlier  than  any  I  have  as  yet 
observed.  Brand  says,  "In  a  most  rare  book,  entitled  the 
French  Garden  for  English  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to 
walke  in,  1621,  in  a  dialogue,  the  lady  says :  *  If  one  had 
paille-maihy  it  were  good  to  play  in  this  alley,  for  it  is  of  a 
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reaaoiiable  good  length,  gtraight  and  even/  And  a  note  in. 
the  margin  informs  us:  'A  pailh'mnl  \b  a  wooden  hammer 
aet  to  the  end  of  a  long  staffe  to  strike  a  boule  with,  at  which 
game  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France  doe  play  nuieh. 
Brand  even  gives  an  earlier  quotation,  dated  151>8,  which 
alludes  to  palie-maiUe  as  being  a  favourite  exercise  in  France, 
and  says  that  it  had  not,  at  that  date,  been  introduced  intti 
England.  The  game  waa  therefore  introduced  Inter  than 
1598,  and  eorher  than  lt>2L  Torriano,  s.v.  Magho,  mys  : — 
**  also  as  PnUamfifjHo^^  ;  hut  he  omits  PalJamatjlio  in  ita  due 
place.  In  the  English  index  he  explains  pall- mail  as  gioco 
di  paiia  wmjiio. 

Paramatta.     See  Parramatta. 

Parramatta.  I  have  already  exphiined  that  pmramafta  ii 
a  kind  of  cloth,  named  from  Parranmtia,  in  New  South 
Wales.  I  have  spelt  it  pan}  mat  fa  hitherto,  witli  one  r,  as  it 
18  given  in  Black *s  Atlas.  But  a  correspondcut  who  lived  there 
for  two  years  tells  me  that  it  should  have  a  double  r ;  also, 
that  it  is  a  native  name,  and  signifies  *  place  of  eels,'  On  ray 
asking  which  part  of  the  word  meant  *  place/  I  am  told  : — 
"It  is  a  sate  guess  that  parra  means  *  eels/  and  mat  fa  means 
'place*;  iot  Parramafia  is  on  a  river  (of  the  same  name), 
and  Cahramatfa,  some  ten  miles  distant,  is  not.  Water  in 
Australia,  except  in  rivers,  is  very  scarce/' 
Pheeze.     Sec  Feeze. 

Pickaback.  To  carry  a  person  pickahad"  is  to  carry  him  on 
one's  shoulders;  see  HalliwelL  The  old  form  of  the  word  is 
pickapack  (Webster) ;  or  piekpaek  (Nares),  Pick  is  the  old 
furra  of  piirh,  and  means  to  throw ;  the  pack  is  the  pedlar's 
pack*  To  carry  pickptick  is  to  cany  in  the  way  in  which  a 
pedlar  pifchm  a  pack^  i.e.  upon  the  shoulders.  I  find  an 
example  in  The  Rehearsal  (1671),  Act  iv.  sc.  1 — **  Bagen  ,  .  . 
With  empty  arms  I*U  bear  you  on  my  b(»ek,  Smilk,  A 
piek-a-pack,  a  pick-a-pa<.*k/'  i.e*  in  the  manner  of  pitching  a 
pack.     The  Ibnner  /7=on,  in. 

Pilcrow,  a  paragrapli  mark,  (F. — L, — Gk.)  A  pi/croic  is  a 
rather  common  old  w^ord,  signifying  a  paragraph,  and  was 
purticularly  used  of  the  mark  now  printed  %.     This  mark 
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was  formerly  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  para- 
graph or  section  of  a  book  or  poem,  and  is  common  in  MSS. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Way's  note  on  the  word  Pylcrnfte 
in  the  Promptorium  Parvuloruin,  and  to  Nares,  s.v.  Pifcfow. 
"Wedgwood  gives  the  etymology,  but  too  briefly.  Nares 
says  :  "  Minshew  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  para" 
graphus ;  but  what  process,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess."  This  is 
quite  right ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  doublet  o{ paragraph  ;  and  I  will 
now  show  the  full  process,  which  may  well  be  said  to  be 
difficult  to  guess. 

First  of  all,  the  Lat.  paragraphm  became  F.  paragraphe. 
This  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  who  has :  "  paragraphe,  a  Para- 
graffe,  or  Pillcrow  ;  ...  as  much  as  is  comprehended  in  one 
sentence  or  section."  The  next  form  is  paragrajfe,  just  cited 
as  an  £.  word  from  Cotgrave.  After  this,  the  middle  a  was 
dropped,  and  an  excrescent  t  added  at  the  end.  This  is 
quoted  by  Way  from  the  Ortus  Vocabulorum  :  ^'  Para- 
graphv%y  Anglice,  a  pargrafte  in  writing."  The  next  step  is 
the  corruption  from  pargrafte  to  the  form  pyhrafte  in  the 
Promptorium.  This  is  rather  violent,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  change  of  r  to  /  is  the  commonest  of  all  changes  in 
every  Aryan  language,  that  the  prefixes  par-  and  per-  were 
convertible,  and  that  the  change  from  per-  to  pil-  occurs  in 
the  common  English  word  pilgrim^  in  which  per-  passes  into 
pil-  through  the  F.  pel-  in  peierin.  This  shows  the  precise 
process;  pargrafte  became  *pergrafte,  then  ^pelgrafte,  then 
*pilgrqfte,  and  finally  piicrafte,  with  c  for  g.  The  change 
from  ^  to  c  easily  took  place  when  the  original  form  had 
become  entirely  obscured.  After  this,  a  further  corruption 
took  place,  from  pilcrafte  to  pilcrow.  This  was  due  to  mere 
laziness.  The  excrescent  t  was  again  dropped,  giving  pilcraf 
and  then  the  -craf  became  -crow.  Hence  we  get  the  full 
order  of  successive  forms,  yiz,  paragraphej  paragrajfe^  ^pargraf 
pargrafte,  ^pergrafte,  *pelgrafte,  *p%lgrafte,  pilcrafte,  *p%lcraf 
pilcrow.  Not  all  of  these  forms  are  found,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  appear  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  complete 
process ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
these  steps  were  passed  over  by  a  sudden  leap.     We  may 
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assumet  as  eufBeiently  proved,  that  pi/crow  and  paragraph ^ 
words  used  with  precisely  the  same  ineaning,  are  mere 
doublets. 

I  have  already  given  this  explanation  of  pilcrow  in  ray 
Dictionary,  8,v.  Paragraph ;  but  as  my  account,  h'ke  Mr. 
Wedgwood's,  is  extremely  brief>  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
draw  it  out  in  full. 

Curiously  enough,  the  story  does  not  end  here*  There 
IS  yet  a  third  form  of  this  unlucky  word.  Some  people 
dropped  the  medial  -ag-  in  par-ag-raph,  thus  bringing  the 
two  r's  together,  and  forming  paraph  or  para/.  This  also 
appears  from  the  Prompt.  Par  v.,  which  gives  :  **  Paraf  of 
a  booke,  or  paragrqf\  Paraph  us,  Paragraph  us/'  The  Old 
Spanish  also  has  para/o ;  see  Minsheu  and  Percyuall ;  the 
modern  Span,  has  parnifo^  as  well  as  paragra/o*  The  form 
parajfe  occurs  also  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum  ;  and  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Herrtage  is  wrong 
in  identifying  this  with  the  F.  parajfe  or  paraphe^  given  by 
Cotgrave  and  Littre.  The  distinction  is  rather  subtle.  The 
M.E.  paraf  and  Span,  parrafo  are  both  masculine,  and 
represent  the  Gk.  Trapdjpa<f>Q^,  a  paragraph -mark  ;  but 
Cotgrave's  paraph e  is  feminine,  and  represents  the  Gk. 
irapaffpa<ti^t  a  marginal  note*  This  is  why  the  meaning  of 
the  F.  paraphe  is  not  *  paragraph  '  at  all,  but  a  flourish  or 
subsigrmture  under  a  man's  signing  of  his  name. 

Plot  (1)»  a  conspiracy,  I  have  stated  my  belief  that  plot^ 
in  tiie  sense  of  *  conapirocy,'  is  short  for  eonjphi,  used  in  the 
same  sense,  It  may  be  fairly  objected,  that  this  is  not 
possible,  on  the  ground  that  an  accented  syllable  is  never 
lost ;  so  that  the  short  form  of  compioi  would  rather  be 
comp  than  phi.  But  I  sliould  answer  to  thin,  that  the 
accent  of  compiot  may  have  been  variable,  as  some  examples 
suggest ;  at  any  rate,  the  verb  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
compioty  with  the  accent  on  the  latter  syllable,  Shakespeare's 
use  of  the  word  is  remarkable.  In  Rich.  II.  i.  1,  9G,  we  have  ; 
**  That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years  Comphtted 
and  contrived  in  this  land "  j  and  only  four  lines  lower : 
"  That  he  did  j^hl  the  Buke  of  Gloucester's  death."     In  the 
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same  play  we  have  both  words  in  one  line :  "  To  plot^ 
contrive,  or  complot  any  ill,"  i.  3.  189. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Fennell  that  plot  is 
really  short  for  platform,  the  use  of  which  word  is  very 
curious.  This  I  could  hardly  adroit,  if  it  were  not  that  I 
had  found  plotfonn  used  as  an  occasional  variant  of  it.  Plot" 
form  occurs  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  viii.  423,  in 
the  sense  of  contrivance ;  "  A  sudden  platform  comes  into  my 
my  mind."  Collier's  note  says  :  "  In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  by 
Drayton  and  others,  first  printed  in  1600,  it  is  used  with  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  text,  viz.  a  contrivance  for  giving 
effect  to  the  conspiracy.  '  There  is  the  platform^  and  their 
hands,  my  lord.  Each  severally  subscribed  to  the  same.* "  I 
again  find  plotforme  for  platforme  in  Gascoigne's  Works,  ed. 
Hazlitt,  ii.  304.  Nares  gives  examples  involving  the  phrases : 
"  I  am  devising  a  platform  in  my  head  " — "  went  and  dis- 
covered the  whole  platform  of  the  conspiracie."  We  thus 
see  that  platfortn  meant  much  the  same  as  plot^  and  that 
plotform  was  a  variant.  Platform  also  meant  a  ground-plan, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  confused  with  the  totally 
different  word  plat  or  plot,  a  patch  of  ground ;  this  would 
tend  to  cause  the  second  syllable  to  be  dropped.  As  at 
present  advised,  my  belief  is  that  the  modern  E.  plot^  a 
conspiracy,  is  the  result  of  confusion ;  and  that  it  was 
influenced  by  all  three  words  which  I  have  mentioned,  viz. 
the  verb  to  complot,  the  sb.  platform,  and  the  sb.  plot  of 
ground.  What  was  the  proportional  relative  efficacy  •  of 
these  three  words  in  producing  the  new  word  plot,  it  is  for 
the  Dictionary-slips  to  determine.  When  the  words  complot, 
platform  and  plot  (of  ground)  have  all  been  thoroughly 
worked  out,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  true  mode  of 
formation  of  plot,  a  conspiracy,  will  appear. 

Porter.  That  *  London  porter*  is  so  called  from  being 
drink  for  porters,  who  require  to  use  great  strength,  has 
always  been  accepted.  My  object  now  is  merely  to  supply 
the  date. 

In  Timbs'  Curiosities  of  London,  p.  69,  is  a  useful  notice 
of  the  London  Breweries.     Timbs  remarks  that  '^  the  great 
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increase  in  the  [brewing]  trade  appears  to  date  from  tlie 
origin  of  Porter/'  He  then  quotes  the  following: — *' Prior 
to  the  year  17*30,  publicans  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  ale, 
beer,  and  two-penny,  and  the  thirsty  soula  of  that  day  were 
accuatotned  to  combine  either  of  these  in  a  drink  called 
ha  if- and' half.  From  thia  they  proceeded  to  spin  *  three 
threads,'  as  they  called  it,  or  to  have  their  glasses  filled  from 
each  of  the  three  taps.  In  the  year  1730,  however,  a 
certain  publican,  named  Horwood,  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  making  thi»  triune  mixture,  brewed  a  liquor 
intended  to  imitate  the  taste  of  the  '  three  threads/  and  to 
this  he  applied  the  term  entire.  Thia  concoction  was  ap* 
proved,  and  bemg  puffed  as  good  porters*  drink,  it  speedily 
came  to  be  called  porter  itself/* — Quarterly  Review,  1854. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November,  1785,  p.  958, 
porter  is  said  to  have  been  first  brewed  by  Ralph  Harwood, 
at  the  place  afterwards  called  Proctor's  lirewhouse^  on  the 
East  Side  of  the  High  Street,  Shoreditch.  This  information 
is  repeated  in  the  same,  in  Part  L  for  1819,  p.  395,  where 
some  lines  are  quoted  written  by  Gutteridge,  a  native  of 
Shoreditch  parish.     They  begin^ 

"  Harwood,  my  townsman,  he  invented  first 
Porter^  to  ri^^al  w^ne,  and  quench  the  thirst,**  etc. 

It  would  seem,  then,   that  the  inventor's  name  waa  reallj 
Eanmod  rather  than  Iloncood. 

Prise,  Prize,  a  lever.  I  have  suggested  that  the  phrase  j 
'  to  pri^e  open  a  box  '  is  due  to  the  use  of  prise  in  the  sense  j 
of 'a  lever/  This  sense  I  took  from  llalUwell.  It  is  con^ 
firmed  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  M.E.  prise  in  this  senae^l 
We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  St,  Erkenwald,  1.  70  j  pr.  in] 
Horstmann,  Altcnglische  Legende,  Neue  Folge,  1881,  p.  267.  j 
The  story  is  that  a  tomb  was  found,  and  it  was  I  hough  tl 
advisable  to  break  open  the  lid ;  whereupon  the  workmen 

*'Putten /;ri«e«  j^er-to,  pinchid  one  vnder, 
Kaghtene  by  J>e  corners  with  eroirea  of  yrne, 
And,  were  J?e  lydde  neuer  so  large,  J^ai  iaide  hit  by  sone," 

See  also  Crowbar  above. 
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Seveille.  I  have  shown  that  the  difficulty  with  this  word 
is,  to  account  for  its  trisyllabic  form,  the  F.  sb.  rdveil  having 
but  two  syllables.  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  adapted  from 
the  F.  imperative  plural  riveillez,  which  was  taken  into 
English  as  a  substantive.  The  word  rendezvous  presents  us 
with  a  similar  instance.  I  can  quote  a  passage  given  by 
Brand  in  his  Antiquities  (ed.  Ellis,  ii.  176),  where  the 
spelling  reveillez  occurs.  Brand  says  : — "  In  the  Comforts  of 
Wooing,  p.  62  [we  read]  :  '  Next  morning  come  the  fidlers, 
and  scrape  him  a  wicked  reveillez.*  "  I  do  not  know  the  date 
of  this  book. 

Englishmen  are  commonly  not  very  strong  in  their  French 
grammar ;  I  have  quoted  the  example  of  levee  in  my  Supple- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  a  fem.  past  participle ;  whereas 
the  F.  lever,  with  the  same  sense,  is  an  infinitive  mood.  So 
here ;  reveillez  was  easily  misunderstood  as  a  fem.  past  part., 
and  spelt  reveillee  accordingly.  Phillips,  in  his  World  of 
Words,  makes  another  mistake,  in  supposing  it  to  be  the 
infinitive  mood.  He  gives: — *^ JReveiller  (F.  i.e.  to  awake), 
the  Beat  of  Drum  in  a  Morning,  that  summons  the  Soldiers 
from  their  Beds,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Travelly;" 
which  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  Ravelly.  The  fact  is, 
therefore,  that  the  F.  reveillez  was  familiarly  called  ravelly, 
and  used  to  mean  the  same  as  the  F.  sb.  r4veiL  This  further 
explains  the  curious  pi.  form  revellies,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  in  my  Supplement  from  Davenant's  Gondibert.  This 
revellies  is  the  plural  of  revelly,  and  is  spelt  accordingly. 

Sum.  I  once  thought  this  word  might  be  of  Malay  origin, 
as  I  have  suggested  in  my  Dictionary.  But  in  an  article  in 
The  Academy,  Sept.  5,  1885,  p.  155,  Mr.  N.  Darnell  Davis 
gives  the  history  of  the  word.  "  It  came  from  Barbadoes, 
where  the  planters  first  distilled  it,  somewhere  between  1640 
and  1645."  A  MS.  "Description  of  Barbados"  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  written  about  1651,  says — "The  chief 
fudling  they  make  in  the  Island  is  Rumbullion,  alias  Kill* 
Divily  and  this  is  made  of  sugar-cane  distilled,  a  hot,  hellish, 
and  terrible  liquor."  G.  Warren's  description  of  Surinam, 
1661  [1667  P],  shows  the  word  in  its  present  short  form. 
Phil.  Tnai.  1886-6.  21 
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'*  Bum  IB  a  spirit  extracted  from  the  juice  of  sugar-canea  •  *  . 
called  KiU'Detil  ia  New  Englaud/'  liumbul/hn  is  a  Devon- 
shire word  meaning  a  great  tumult,  and  it  may  have  been 
adopted  from  some  of  the  Devonshire  settlers  in  Barbadoes. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  probably  given  rise  to  our  word  rumt  and 
to  the  longer  name  rtwihowlia^t  which  sailors  give  to  their 
grog,  SmoUet  (1751)  has  nun  bo  ;  Per.  Pickle,  ch,  ii. 
and  oh,  ix.  Blount's  Gloasographift,  1681,  has — *' Ilnm^  a 
drink  in  the  Barhado*a  (much  stronger  than  Brambj)  which 
they  otherwise  call  Kill-deviV^  MumbuUion  is  clearly  allied 
to  rumbusficai,  boisterous,  and  to  ntwpiis,  an  uproar  ;  also  to 
romp  and  rampage*  An  older  form  is  rampalHoft,  a  term  of 
reproach,  meaning  rather  '  a  rioter  '  than  *  a  riot,'  Cotgrave 
has  rfimpoHue,  *a  fiowt,  scoffe,  mock/  etc,  Alt  are  derivatives 
of  the  old  verb  to  rampt  a  French  word  of  Teutonic  origin ; 
see  Ramp  in  my  Etym*  Diet. 

Savaanah.  I  have  given  the  usual  accoimt  that  tkis  is 
a  Spanish  word,  of  Gk.  origin.  The  Span,  word  means 
'sheet,'  and  was  hence  extended  to  mean  *a  large  plain/ 
But  in  a  Glossary  at  the  end  of  a  late  edition  of  Oviedo, 
^amna  is  included  among  the  list  of  Indian  words,  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  belongs  to  the  old  language  of  Hayti 
and  Cuba,  I  think  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  If  wo 
English  call  any  large  expanse  of  water  *  a  sheet  of  water/ 
surely  we  may  allow  that  the  Spanish  expression  *  a  sheet  of 
flat  land '  is  perfectly  reasonable.  We  ourselves  talk  of 
tabk-Iand,  That  tho  word  mivana  is  old  in  Spanish,  I  can  at 
once  prove,  with  Prof.  Co  well's  help.  The  pL  sauanas^ 
meaning  '  sheets,*  occurs  in  verse  1959  of  El  Libro  de 
Alejandro  Magno,  ed.  Sanchez,  1854.  This  romance  was 
written  in  the  13th  century,  long  before  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  Richardson  gives  a  quotation  for  mvannah  from 
Dampier's  Voyages,  but  bis  reference  is  incomplete.  I  have 
found  it  in  vol.  i.  p.  87  of  the  edition  of  1699. 

Scroylea,  scabby  fellows,  rascals.  (F, — L.)  In  King  Jobnj 
ii.  1.  373  ;  and  used  twice  by  Ben  Jonson  ;  see  Nares. — 0,F, 
pi,  escroeiles  (see  4crouelie  in  Littre),  later  escroml/es,  which 
Cotgravo  explains  by  Hhe  King's  evil/     The  term  in  Shake* 
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speare  has  obtained  the  force  of  the  pp.  escroelle,  i.6.  afflicted 
with  scrofula ;  people  are  not  very  particular  in  their  use  of 
terms  of  reproach.  Jamieson  gives  So.  eruels,  scrofula ;  but 
Michel,  in  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Language, 
p.  157,  says  that  it  is  written  eacrollea  in  the  Continuation  of 
J.  Melvill's  Diary,  p.  657.  Diez  derives  the  O.F.  escroelies 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *8crofel/(B,  pi.  dimin.  of  scrofula  (see  Soroftila 
in  my  Dictionary).  Scheler  remarks  upon  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  disappearance  of  an  /  between  two  vowels,  and  there- 
fore proposes  an  etymology  from  the  Low  Lat.  ^scrobellcs^ 
dimin.  of  scrobs,  a  dike  or  ditch,  with  supposed  reference  to 
the  wounds  on  the  skin  made  by  the  disease.  The  former 
view,  if  it  be  possible,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  is  adopted 
by  Littr^.  Indeed,  Scheler  himself  instances  Etienne  and 
antienne  from  Stephanua  and  antiphon,  but  says  these  are  not 
precisely  similar  examples,  being  due  rather  to  assimilation 
than  syncope.  He  quite  forgets  that  he  himself  gives  the 
usual  derivation  of  bias  (F.  biats)  from  Lat.  bifacem,  without 
making  any  difficulty  about  the  matter. 

Sennet,  a  signal-call  played  on  a  trumpet.  This  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  fail  to  find  it 
in  Schmidt's  Lexicon.  But  it  is  common  in  the  Stage 
directions  ;  occurring  in  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4  ;  Julius  Caesar,  i. 
2 ;  Ant.  and  Cleop.  ii.  7 ;  Coriol.  ii.  1 ;  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 
Mr.  Wright  has  a  note  on  it,  in  his  notes  to  King  Lear,  i.  ] . 
23,  showing  that  it  occurs  in  various  forms,  such  as  ct/net, 
sinet,  synnetf  signate,  etc.  In  Marlowe's  Faustus,  ed.  Dyce, 
p.  91,  it  is  printed  sonnetf  by  that  frequent  confusion  of  o 
with  e  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  Middle 
English  MSS.  Steevens  absurdly  derives  it  from  Ital. 
sonata  ;  others  say  that  the  etymology  is  unknown.  In 
1605,  the  First  Part  of  Jeronimo  begins  with  the  words 
"  Sound  a  signate^*  printed  signet  by  Hazlitt.  In  1602^ 
Decker  s  Satiromastix  has  :  *'  Trumpets  sound  a  flourish,  and 
then  a  sennet.^*  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  different  from  a 
flourish,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  says,  "  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  particular  set  of  notes  .  .  which  marked  the  entrance  or 
exit  of  a  procession  " ;  i.e.  it  was  a  signal-call,  answering  to 
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a  modern  bugle-calL  First  of  all,  seTeral  trumpets  would 
play  a  general  flourish,  and  then  a  single  trumpet  or  cornet 
would  play  a  signal-call,  to  rouse  the  particular  attention  of 
the  audience  at  the  moment  when  the  actors  filed  in  or  out. 
To  me  the  etymology  is  obvious.  It  is  plainly  the  0.F, 
siaetf  given  in  Littre  as  an  O.F.  spelling  of  signet^  which  is 
merely  the  dirain*  of  signe^  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  *  a 
signe,  mark,  token,  or  note.'  It  comes  to  much  the  same  as 
our  signal;  and  ia  a  doublet  of  our  mgnd.  The  semiH  waa 
the  signal  for  entrance  or  exit,  and  that  is  a!L  The  spelling 
mgnate  is  due  to  putting  a  Low  Lat.  form  Big  nut  um  in  place 
of  signeium^  a  very  natural  mistake.  Cf,  Ital  segnetio,  *a 
seale,  a  signet,  a  small  marke,  signe,  or  token ' ;  Florio. 
The  speUing  rennet  (with  e)  is  due  to  this  Italian  form ;  cf, 
also  F.  seigner  for  signer  in  Cotgrave  ;  ItaL  segnak.  Span. 
senal^  for  mgnah  etc.  The  proper  spelling  ia  miet^  of  which 
egnet^  sgnnei  are  mere  variations  ;  mjnaie  is  a  Latinised  form, 
due  to  a  misconception  ;  sennet  and  senei  are,  practically, 
Italiauised  forms  ;  and  sonnet  is  a  mere  blunder.  Thus  the 
sense  and  all  the  forms  are  accounted  for.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  sonaia  or  mnnef  ;  which  are  quite  diflerent 
things,  and  from  a  different  root.  The  word  from  sonare  is 
Honance,  as  in  /ftckei'mnance,  Hen.  V.  iv.  2.  35. 

Shah,  the  king  of  Persia.  To  my  article  on  this  word,  I 
have  to  add  that  the  derivation  of  the  Persian  i^Mk  is  known. 
This  monosyllabic  word  is  abbreviated  from  the  O.  Pers, 
kkmf/aiJii'ga,  the  usual  word  for  '  king '  in  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions.  The  root  is  the  Aryan  KSi,  Skt.  kahi,  to  rule; 
and  the  sense  ia  *  ruler.'  The  particular  form  is  explained  as 
being  formed  with  the  suffix  -ga  from  a  sb.  khmyathi,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  meant  'dominion,'  See  Schleicher, 
Indogermaniecher  Chrestoroathie,  1869,  p.  153  ;  Fick,  i.  305. 

SkellTim,  a  cheat,  (DutcbO  In  Halliweirs  additions  to 
Narca,  the  phrase  "  a  Dutch  skelnm  "  is  quoted  from  Coryat's 
Crudities,  1611,  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Dutch  word  into  English.  From  Du.  schebn^ 
*a  rogue,  a  villaine,*  Hexham,  Kluge  says  the  Du.  word 
was  borrowed  from  G,  Hchehn^  a  rogue.     This  is  the  0,H.G, 
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8calmo,  scelmo^  orig.  a  pestilence,  with  the  latter  meaniDg  of 
carrion  ;  hence  a  worthless  fellow,  rogue,  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

Spree,  a  frolic.  I  have  said  that  this  word  is  modem,  and 
of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Irish  spre,  Gael,  apraic,  vigour,  anima- 
tion. I  have  since  met  with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  from 
the  F.  esprit,  spirit.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  pure  guess,  and 
to  be  wrong.  The  word  was  formerly  pronounced  sprat/, 
which  entirely  upsets  this  notion.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  owe  this  word  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Jamieson  gives  a  quotation  for  the  spelling  spree  from  St. 
Ronan's  Well,  which  was  written  in  1826.  But  he  does  not 
notice  a  very  material  fact,  that  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Legend  of  Montrose,  written  six  years  earlier,  Scott  introduces 
the  word  with  the  spelling  sprays^  and  in  an  apologetic  way. 
Sergeant  McAlpin  used  to  indulge  in  occasional  drinking- 
bouts,  after  receiving  his  dividends.  "  After  such  sprays,  as 
he  called  them,  were  over,  and  his  temper  once  more  cool,  he 
seldom  failed  to  thank  God,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
made  it  much  more  difficult  for  an  old  soldier  to  ruin  himself 
by  his  folly,  than  had  been  the  case  in  his  younger  days." 
Jamieson  derives  spree  both  from  Gaelic  and  from  the  F. 
esprit ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  two  derivations  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Stub.  I  have  given  the  A.S.  form  as  styb.  But  there  is 
also  stub,  mase.,  dat.  siubbe.  I  find  on  pone  ellen-stub  and  of 
fiam  ellen-stubbe  ;  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  i.  316. 

Swan-hopping.  Under  the  heading  stcan-upping,  Halliwell 
tells  us  that  it  means  taking  the  swans  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  them ;  and  adds — *'  Upping  the  swans  was  formerly 
a  favourite  amusement,  and  the  modem  term  swan-hopping  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  it.''  It  was  not  exactly  an  amuse- 
ment, but  an  annual  custom  which  was  considered  necessary ; 
but  it  afibrded  amusement  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The 
statement,  that  stcan-hopping  was  originally  stcan-upping  is 
constantly  repeated,  but  those  who  affirm  this  very  carefully 
avoid  giving  any  reason  for  their  belief.  The  proof  is 
practically  given  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  vol.  ii.  coll. 
95&-962,  where  Hone  cites  a  tract  dated  1570.      In  this 
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tract,  there  la  mention  of  "  the  vpjnng-daiea  "  in  sect*  8.  In 
sect.  15,  we  find — **  that  the  swao-herdes  ,  .  .  shall  rp  no 
Bwannes"  ;  in  BecL  14,  **that  no  person  take  f'p  any  cignet 
unmarked"  ,  .  .  and  in  sect,  28,  *' that  the  maister  of  the 
swannes  is  to  have  for  every  white  swanne  and  gray  rpplng^ 
a  penny  " ;  etc.  Hence  this  oft-repeated  statement  is,  for- 
tunately, not  an  invention  (as  such  statements  often  are),  but 
true,      Vp  =^  take  up,  is  here  used  as  a  verb. 

Tartan.  There  is  a  note  on  this  word,  too  fuU  to  be 
neglected,  in  Michel* a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish 
Language,  p.  75  ;  where  referencca  aiB  given*  He  gi%^es 
the  O.F.  form  as  ilrtaine.  The  ir  must  have  passed  into 
er,  as  in  the  common  word  her  (M.E*  hire)^  after  which 
the  change  of  er  to  or  is  in  accordance  with  the  almost 
universal  rule.     The  word  is  at  least  as  old  as  147L 

Ted,  to  spread  hay.  (Scand,)  I  have  a  few  worda  to  say 
in  reply  to  Mr,  Wedgwood's  criticisms  on  my  derivation  of 
ted  from  the  IceL  te6ja^  to  spread  manure.  His  argument  is 
that  tifSja  simply  meant  to  mannre,  without  any  idea  of 
spreading.  I  might  reply  that  manure  is,  as  a  fact,  only 
applied  to  the  earth  by  spreading  it.  But  I  would  rather 
draw  attention  to  facts  which  he  has  entirely  overlooked,  and 
upon  which  I  did  not  enlarge  because  it  seemed  to  me  un- 
necessary. If  Mr*  Wedgwood  will  consult  the  Icelandic 
Dictionary  once  more,  he  will  find  that,  in  the  closest 
poBsiblo  connection  with  ttt^^  manure,  is  the  IceL  ia^a^ 
*  hay  from  the  well-manured  horae-field,*  as  Vigfusson 
explains  it.  Such  is,  of  course,  the  true  sense  of  ttfSa,  but 
Mr.  Magnusson  informs  me  that  it  also  simply  means  *hay ' 
(but  not  *  growing  grass  '  when  uncut)*  In  fact,  Vigfusson 
at  once  proceeds  to  give  the  derivative  tff^u-cerk,  *the 
making  hay  in  the  infield/  which  of  course  carries  with  it 
the  sense  of  making  hay  in  general,  and  is  simply  Ud-uork, 
Again,  the  Norweg.  foda  means  (1)  manure,  (2)  manured 
land,  (3)  hay,  and  even  aftermath ;  the  verb  iedja  not  only 
means  aim  ply  to  manure,  but  to  spread  manure  over,  or  (as 
Aaaen  says)  sprede  fjjbihel  paa.  The  connection  of  the  verb 
to  ted  with  the  IceL  ((tSa^  hay,  is  surely  obvious ;    and  if  we 
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connect  it  with  tclSa^  we  must  needs  connect  it  with  tcf^. 
The  idea  that  the  original  sense  of  tdS^  manure,  was  '  that 
which  is  scattered/  is  not  mine,  but  Fick's ;  see  his  "Worter- 
buch,  iii.  113 ;  and  every  field  testifies  that  such  is  the 
actual  condition  in  which  manure  is  found.  Moreover,  the 
Icel.  t(^  appears  in  provincial  English  as  tad^  tath,  or  teathe, 
manure.  The  derivative  verb  is  t^ja,  used  in  Icelandic 
only  in  the  particular  sense  of  spreading  manure,  prov.  E. 
tathe,  Lowl.  Sc.  taid;  but,  if  it  had  been  wished  to  express 
the  sense  of  spreading  hay  (Icel.  tc^a),  the  verb  would  have 
taken  the  same  form  as  before ;  and  the  fact  of  the  word 
occurring  in  prov.  E.  as  ted  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  it 
could  sometimes  have  that  sense.  All  the  help  that  Wedg- 
wood gives  us  is  to  quote  the  cognate  High  German  forms, 
such  as  zetten,  to  spread,  strew,  etc.  But  these  are  precisely 
the  forms  which  I  have  quoted  already,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  philologists  afe  satisfied  of  two  facts. 
The  first  is,  that  ted  isdi,  Low-German  form ;  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  High-German  zetten  is  precisely  the  Icel.  t^ja  ; 
see  Fick,  iii.  113;  Schmeller,  Bayerisches  Worterbuch,  ii. 
1159  ;  Schade,  s.v.  zafjan.  Another  allied  word  is  G.  Zettei, 
the  warp  of  a  web,  derived  by  Kluge  from  zetten,  to  spread, 
to  spread  out,  to  strew;  and,  although  Kluge  does  not 
explain  the  root,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  Teutonic 
form  of  the  root  to  be  tad.  The  prov.  E.  ted  is  now  used 
also  with  reference  to  the  spreading  of  flax ;  but  the  extracts 
already  given  from  Palsgrave  and  Fitzherbert  show  that 
it  was  formerly  used  of  hay. 

Threshold.  Sievers  has  an  important  note  on  this  word  in 
his  article  on  the  Noun-suflBx  -tra,  pr.  in  Paul  and  Braune, 
Beitrage,  v.  530.  The  gist  of  it  is  as  follows:  "Tout. 
*/>re8k(h^lO',  O.  Icel.  preak-oldr,  A.S.  ^resc-oldf  ^erec-old 
(see  Grimm's  Gh*am.  ii.  232,  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxiii.  381, 
Fick,  iii.  341).  The  word,  being  misunderstood,  was  altered 
by  popular  etymology  into  various  forms,  such  as  0.  Icel. 
preskjoldr^  Icel.  preskjoldr,  A.S.  ^erBC-wold,  ^ersc-waW*  Thus 
Sievers  takes  the  suffix  to  be  nothing  but  the  Teut.  -'S/o-, 
put  for  '^rO',  Aryan  'tra.     One  interesting  result  is  that, 
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if  this  be  right,  tta  mod.  E.  ihresk-oM  is  the  correct  form 
after  alL     Compare  note  on  Build  (above), 

Topsy-tnrvy.  I  have  already  ahown  that  this  word  is 
almost  certainly  connected  witli  the  M.E.  forrien^  to  throw, 
and  terve,  to  fall  down.  This  view  is  strongly  contirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Lowland  Seotch  verb  our-fyrve^  to  turn 
upside  down,  of  which  Jaraicson  gives  a  capital  e^cample 
from  Wyntoun.  I  now  find  another  example  in  the  Buke  of 
the  Houlate,  at.  btv.  L  837,  written  about  1483,  We  are 
told  that  the  Cuckoo  had  a  fight  with  a  Lapwing  (Sc.  t  if  chef) 
and  that  he  "  Tit  the  Tuchet  by  the  tope,  ourtirtii  his  hed, 
Flang  him  flat  in  the  fyre,  fetheris  and  all  **  ;  i.e.  seized  him 
by  the  top-knot,  and  turned  him  topsy-turvy. 

Tucker,  a  fuller.  (F.— 0.  Low  G.)  ILE.  hukcr;  spelt 
towkere  in  a  various  reading  of  Wyclif's  translation  of 
Mark  \%.  2,  where  the  text  hasjhlkre.  In  Wright's  Vocab., 
ed.  Wiilcker,  p.  629,  L  2,  the  Lat<  /«//<?  is  glossed  by  (oitkfri\ 
In  Piers  Plowman,  A.  prol.  100,  the  text  has  iokkeri^'i,  and  the 
Tarioua  readings  are  tokkerest  totckers^  and  toucherm.  The 
word  is  really  French^  and  simply  meaus  '  beater  * ;  being 
derived  from  the  verb  now  spelt  toque t\  given  by  LittrcS ; 
Cotgrave  has  "  (oquer,  to  clap,  knock,  or  hit  against/*  It 
is  still  preserved  in  E.  (ocshi^  which  I  have  duly  explained. 
This  verb  is  a  mere  variant,  in  fact  an  older  form,  of  F* 
toucher^  to  touch ;  see  further,  in  my  Dictionary,  s.v.  touch 
and  tackeL  I  quote  the  Anglo-French  ioukm\  to  touch,  in 
my  Supplement,  s,v*  tottclh  This  at  once  accounts  for 
ioncherk  in  P.  Plowman,  in  the  sense  of  tuckers.  I  have 
only  given  tucket  in  the  sense  of  *a  flourish  on  a  trumpet  * ; 
I  might  have  added  the  phrase  *  tuck  of  drum,'  i.e.  beat  of 
drum.  Jamieson  gives  some  good  examples  of  tuck  of  drum 
under  the  spelling  toukj  tuck,  to  beat;  he  quotes — ** Trumpets 
sound,  and  drums  tack,**  Sir  W*  Scott  writes  it  tottk  of 
drum^  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  c,  xii.  In  Douglas's  Virgil-, 
Aen.  bk.  viii.,  *a  mychty  touk*  means  a  heavy  blow  or 
stroke ;  ed»  Small,  iii.  166.  29.  The  Ital,  toccare  means  both 
to  strike  and  to  touch. 

It  is   usual   to  derive  the  F.  toucher   from   the   O.H.G, 
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zucchen.  It  would  seem,  however,  better  to  derive  it  from 
the  cognate  Low  G.  iukken,  to  beat,  to  touch.  See  this  form 
in  E.  Frieaic  and  in  0.  Dutch.  In  the  special  case  of 
tucker,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  word  is  ultimately 
of  Walloon  or  Flemish  origin,  and  came  to  us  from  the 
Flemish  weavers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  I  bring 
forward  this  word  because  the  Dictionaries  say  little  about  it. 
Wedgwood  assigns  it  a  Celtic  origin ;  but  a  Flemish  one  is 
far  more  likely. 

Typhoon.  I  have  shown  that  this  is  a  Chinese  word,  mis- 
spelt so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Greek.  I  have  now  to  add 
that  the  old  spelling  (before  the  Greek  etymology  was 
thought  of)  was  either  tovffon,  as  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  ii. 
239,  240  ;  or  tuffoon,  as  in  Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  3, 
p.  71.  Dampier  says :  '^  I  know  no  difference  between  a 
Hurricane  among  the  Carribee  Islands  in  the  W.  Indies, 
and  a  Tuffoon  on  the  Coast  of  China  in  the  E.  Indies,  but 
only  the  name."  In  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  35,  Dampier  again 
speaks  of  the  violent  storms  called  "  Tufoon»^^  but  adds 
{Typhone%)  within  marks  of  parenthesis.  The  account  in 
Hackluyt  is  said  to  be  translated  from  Italian.  Torriano 
gives  the  Ital.  form  as  thiphone. 

Vambrace.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  the  F. 
avantbras,  is  well  known.  It  appears  from  Cotgrave,  who 
gives :  "  avanibras,  a  vambrace,  armour  for  an  arm ;  also, 
the  part  of  the  arm  that  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist."  Properly,  a  rambrace  is  the  armour  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm.  The  companion  word  is  rere-brace,  i.e* 
armour  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  answering  to  an  O.F. 
arere-bras,  which  I  do  not  find ;  and  I  suspect  that  rere-brace 
is  Anglo-French  only.  I  find  a  good  example  of  these 
words  in  the  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  171 — "  unam  loricam, 
unum  bonum  par  cerotecarum  Igioves]  de  plate,  cum  mm- 
brace  et  rerebrace"  The  will  is  dated  1392.  A  similar 
word  is  vamplate,  which  see  in  Nares. 

Watchet,  light  blue.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
watchet  means  a  kind  of  light  blue.  Nares  gives  examples  of 
it  from  Browne,  Lily,  Drayton,  and  Taylor;   Eichardson, 
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from  Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Hackluyt,  Spenser,  Ben  Jon-  ^ 
8on,  and  Chaucer.  Levins  has  wachetj  which  Mr.  "VVteatley 
explains  by  dapple- gray*  Phillips  says  wafchet  is  '  a  kind  of 
blew  colour/  Todd's  Johnson  cites  from  Milton's  Hist,  of, 
JIuscovia,  c,  5,  the  phrase  **  icatchet  or  sky- coloured  cloth  "  ; 
also  the  line  :  '*  Who  stares,  in  Germany,  at  tcatehet  eyes  "  ; 
tr.  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii,,  which  he  attributes  to  Dryden, 
though  that  satire  was  not  really  translated  by  Dryden 
himself*  The  most  important  quotation  is  that  from  Chaucer, 
which  is  probably  the  oldest.  It  occurs  in  the  Milleres  Tale, 
Group  A.,  L  8321,  where  the  Lansdowne  MS*  has — *  Al  in  a 
kertell  of  a  liht  wacheU/  The  Cambridge  MS.  has  rachet ; 
the  Harl.  MS.  has  wachet ;  the  rest  have  the  weakened  form 
icaget  or  tcagdt  Tyrwhitt  derives  it  from  the  town  of 
JFatchef,  in  Somersetshire,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  nor 
discoverable  reason.  The  only  other  etymologies  yet  offered 
are  those  which  originated  with  Skinner ;  the  first  is,  from 
A.S,  icdd^  woad,  with  a  suffix  'chei ;  the  other  is,  from  the 
A.S.  wchced,  make  weak  (or  pale),  which  would  have  turned 
into  freaked,  AH  three  suggestions  are  so  bad  that  I  venture, 
to  make  a  fourth.  My  belief  is,  that  the  accent  was  variable| 
it  is  evidently  wachet  in  Chaucer,  because  it  rimes  with  seU 
1  further  think  that  the  word  was  French,  because  we  have 
the  variant  tcaget;  because  -ei  is  a  French  suffix  j  and  because 
the  spelling  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  is  vaekeij  with  f?.  It  is,  I 
think,  to  be  identified  with  the  curious  0*F.  word  vaciety  a 
bilberry  or  whortleberry.  Littre  gives  this  word,  with  two 
examples,  both  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  latter  of  these  it 
is  applied  to  a  colour.  *'  Couleur  d'hyacinthe  ou  de  mciet,**^ 
i.e.  colour  of  the  hyacinth  or  bilberry.  Roquefort  defines 
maei  as  a  shrub  which  bears  a  dark  fruit  fit  for  dyeing 
violet ;  it  is  applied,  he  says,  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  dye  ; 
and  he  calls  it  Vaceiuimn  hi/sginum.  Cotgrave  has  :  *'  Vaciet^ 
the  purple  or  blue  Jacinth,  or  Hiacinth,  tearmed  by  some 
Crow- toes."  Plant-names  are  very  vaguely  used,  but  the 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  racki  could  mean  a  kind  of 
bilberry,  used  for  dyeing  a  kind  of  violet  or  blue.  The  form 
vmhet  in  Chaucer  ia  older  than  mckt^  and  answers  to  a  Low 
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Lat.  *vaceetum,  i.e.  a  cow-beny,  from  vaoca^  a  cow.  The 
ordinary  Lat.  vaccinium  also  means  '  oow-berry/  from  vaeea. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word  coto-berry  is  still  in  use 
in  England  for  a  red  whortle-berry ;  see  HalliwelL  Britten's 
Plant-names  gives  nearly  50  names  of  plants  in  which  '  cow ' 
forms  the  first  element.  My  proposal  is,  accordingly,  to 
explain  watchet  as  a  blue  colour  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
bilberry,  and  to  derive  it  from  an  O.F.  *vaohety  Low-Lat. 
*mccetum,  a  cow-berry  ;  from  F.  vache,  Lat.  uacca,  a  cow. 
This  word  racket  is  neuter;  closely  allied  to  it  is  the  F. 
fHichette,  feminine,  a  little  cow ;  for  which  see  Ootgrave. 

Whinyard,  a  sword.  (Scand.  P)  Nares,  following  Minsheu, 
explains  trhinyard  as  a  hanger,  i.e.  a  kind  of  sword.  It  is 
not  an  old  word,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it.  Minsheu,  in 
1627,  spells  it  whinneard;  but  it  is  usually  whinyard^  as  in 
the  play  of  Edward  III.  i.  2.  33  (pr.  in  the  Leopold 
Shakespeare) ;  and  in  Ram  Alley,  1611,  pr.  in  Hazlitt's 
Dodsley,  x.  363.  The  etymologies  hitherto  proposed  are 
futile,  excepting  that  in  Wedgwood,  with  which  I  practically 
agree.  He  takes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  whinger,  from  the 
verb  whinge,  allied  to  tchine.  The  difficulty  mostly  resides  in 
the  suffix.  If  we  may  take  yard  to  be  the  usual  E.  sb.  yard, 
then  it  is  best  to  derive  it  rather  from  the  primary  whine 
than  from  the  secondary  uhinge.  The  woijd  yard  is  so  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  rod,  that  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not, 
in  composition,  have  been  used  for  a  weapon  also ;  the  only 
variation  is  Minsheu's  whinneard,  which  gives  precisely  the 
same  sound,  and  may  be  a  phonetic  spelling.  Cotgrave 
explains  F.  braquemar  as  "  a  woodknife,  hanger,  uhineyard.** 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  former  part  of  the  word  by 
the  Icel.  hvinr,  a  crackling,  whizzing,  whistling,  as  of  a 
whip  or  missile,  especially  used  of  the  sound  of  arrows  or  of 
a  blow,  and  (according  to  Rietz)  of  a  sword.  The  Icel.  hvina 
does  not  mean  to  whine  (as  in  English),  but  to  give  a 
whizzing  sound,  as  the  pinions  of  a  bird,  an  arrow,  shaft, 
gust  of  wind,  or  the  like.  The  Swed.  verb  hvina  is  used  of 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  Dan.  hvine  is  to  whistle.  In 
English,  we  have  the  related  word  whinny,  said  of  a  horse. 
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We  may  therefore  explain  whin*yard  as  a  rod  or  yard  that 
whizzes  or  whistles  through  the  air<  It  is  rather  Scand* 
than  E. 

The  word  uhinger  also  means  a  weapon  ;  for  this»  Wedg- 
wood cites  Moor's  Suffolk  Glossar)^  I  cau  find  no  old 
example  of  it,  Jamieson  has  it ;  and  in  his  earliest  instance, 
relating  to  the  reign  of  James  V.,  it  is  spelt  icMngfr.  This 
is  from  the  verb  whinge^  to  whine,  which  no  doubt  also  meant 
to  whiz.  Whinge  is  an  extension  of  wbine^  probably  Scandi- 
navian, as  it  may  be  traced  in  Swed.  diah  hvinka^  kvinkn^  to 
wail,  Norweg.  krinke,  to  whine,  wail,  Icel.  kreinka^  to  com* 
plain.  This  explains  its  appearance  in  East  Anglia  and 
Scotland  particularly.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  to 
consider  whinyard  as  formed  from  a  shorter  whintjar ;  this 
leads  back  to  the  form  ivhinnij-er^  substituted  for  or  equivalent 
to  whinger*  Here,  no  doubt,  the  Dictionary-slips  will  help 
us  out. 

Nares's  proposal,  incautiously  accepted  by  Ogilvie,  to  derive 
ichifujard  from  A.S.  latman,  to  fight,  cannot  possibly  be  right. 
This  verb  and  its  derivative  icinn,  battle,  quite  lost  their 
primitive  meaning  in  the  Middle  English  period.  Neither  is 
there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  initial  teh  is  in  this 
instance  a  mere  ir. 

Whisky*  This  word  is  spelt  whmqnfj-heaih  in  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1791-99),  iii.  62b.  The 
passage  is  quoted  in  Brand's  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  286, 
This  is  a  very  early  instance,  and  gives  the  word  in  its  full 
form  ;  Gael,  uisge-beathaf  water  of  life,  i.e.  aqua  ritcB, 
eau  tie  m^> 


List  of  Words  Discussed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  words  discussed  in  the 
preceding  notes.  N.B. — The  words  marked  (Sh.)  are  used 
by  Shakespeare. 

blaze,  bluff,  bonfire,  booty,  botargo,  box  (Christmas), 
braid  (Sh.),  build,  cad,  carnival,  cinchona,  cobra,  coca, 
contraband,  cowslip,  creel,  crow-bar,  crowd,  davit,  dell,  doiley, 
doll,  doublet^  duds,  duifer,  ease,  eddy,  eery,  e^^treat,  exhaust, 
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feese  (feaze,  or  pheeze,  Sh.),  fester,  fetish,  feuter,  feuterer, 
fly,  furl,  gamboge,  gavial,  geek  (Sh.),  hatchet,  hay,  hobble- 
dehoy, hockday,  hopscotch,  inveigle,  j upon,  kelpie,  kennel  (1), 
kraal,  lagoon,  lanner,  lanyard,  lilt,  lither  (Sh.),  loon  {or 
lown,  Sh.),  marchpane,  milliner,  minx  (Sh.),  mob,  moidore, 
moy  (Sh.),  raundungus,  ombre,  one,  paddock,  pall-mall, 
parramatta,  pheeze  (Sh.),  pickaback,  pilcrow,  plot  (1), 
porter,  prise,  reveille,  rum,  savannah,  scroyles  (Sh.),  sennet 
(Sh.),  shah,  skellum,  spree,  stub,  swan-hopping,  tartan,  ted, 
threshold,  topsy-turvy,  tucker,  typhoon,  vambrace,  watchet, 
whinyard,  whisky. 

In  a  former  paper,  read,  Nov.  7,  1884,  the  following  words 
were  discussed : 

(1)  listre  {under  which  heading  the  following  words  may  be 
found,  riz,  accoutre,  alchemister,  barrister,  bridegroom, 
canticle,  cartridge,  chorister,  chronicle,  coflfer,  corporal, 
culprit,  decretistre,  divinistre,  hoarse,  jasper,  lavender, 
legistre,  manciple,  myrtle,  participle,  partridge,  philosopher, 
provender,  roistering,  sophister,  syllable,  treacle,  treasure). 

(2)  andiron,  bezique,  caoutchouc,  con  (1),  curmudgeon, 
saunter,  sausage,  scan,  service-tree,  set,  spruce,  tawdry, 
teetotum. 


XII.— NOTES  ON  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A. 

{A  Paper  read  before  the  Philoloffieal  Society ,  on  Friday,  March  5,  1886.) 

It  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  grate  upon  the  ear  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament  does.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  considered  necessary  have  been  made  without 
injuring  the  general  flow  and  rhythm,  so  that  the  ear  would 
And  it  impossible  to  detect  where  they  have  been  made,  or 
to  determine  whether  passages  read  aloud  were  taken  from 
the  Authorized  or  Revised  Version.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
precisely  what  was  desired.  Of  the  improvements  in  R.V. 
as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
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epeak.  He  must  indeed  be  a  very  pessimist  who  ahould 
think  that  nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  without 
increasing  the  possibilities  and  the  probabilities  of  obtaining 
improved  renderings  of  the  sense  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  My  object  ia  to  compare  A.V.  and  K.V,  Irom  a 
linguiBtio  or  grammatical  point  of  view. 

Disposing  first  of  all  of  the  hopes  and  fears  expresaed  in 
my  former  papers,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
Revisers  of  the  O.T.  have  not  removed  either  Coverdale's 
"God  save  the  King*'  (l  Sara.  3E.  24),  or  his  *' three  score 
years  and  ten''  (Ps,  xc.  10).  Neither  have  they  interfered 
with  such  idiomatic  phrases  as  "  going  to  and  fro,"  *'  walking 
np  and  down  *'  (Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  Job  i.  7).  They  have 
moreover  in  man-child  (1  Kings  xiv.  10)  found  a  euphe- 
mistic phrase  more  suitable  for  the  ears  of  an  age  which,  at 
least  in  speech,  is  purer  than  the  Elizabethan. 

In  so  wide  a  field  asO.  T.,  subjects  for  comment  are  super- 
abundant and  passages  in  illustration  superfluously  numerous ; 
the  difHculty  is  that  of  selection.  It  will  suffice  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  difierent  classes  of  improvements.  Among 
useful  changes  are  tefith-deak  to  **  tenth  parts/'  c/tariot  to 
**'  palanquin,"  wetwh  to  **  maidservant/'  looking- gimses  to 
"mirrors,"  printed  to  "inscribed,"  moid  grapen  to  "fresh 
grapes/'  Ahmhm*B  place  to  "Absalom's  monument."  Rela- 
tionship is  more  clearly  expressed  in  R^Y*  than  in  A.V.  in  2 
Sara,  xxi.  8,  and  1  Kings  i.  6,  In  the  natural  histor}^  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  though  too  sparingly ;  the  mythic  wwi- 
com  has  become  "wild-ox"  Ps.  xcii.  10,  den  ofdragom  "dwell- 
ing place  of  jackals"  Jer.  x.  22.  Among  grammatical 
improvements  are  "  Moses  used  to  take  "  for  took  Ex.  xxxiii, 
7^  "  the  Egyptians  were  burying  "  for  buried  Num.  xxxiii,  4, 
"  I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  an  oak  "  for  hanged  2  Sam. 
xviii.  10.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  correc- 
tion of  "  seraphim  "  and  '*  cherubim  "  for  seraph im/i  and 
ckerubims,  as  the  plural  of  seraph  and  ehemk  This  double 
pL  form  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  vigour  and  longevity 
of  errors*  According  to  Cru den's  Concordance,  seraphitns 
occurs  twico,  and  c/ierubims  twenty-seven  times  in  A.V.,  the 
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sing,  cherttb  thirteen  times.  And  althougli  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  giyes  us  **cheruUn  and  seraphin"  in  the 
Te  Deum,  in  the  Psalms  (Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1)  it  also  gives  us 
cherubiim,  Shakspere  has  a  sing,  cherubin, — "  A  cherubin 
thou  wast/'  Tempest  1,  ii.  152, — its  pi.  cAerubins  occurs  in 
Merchant  of  Venice  5,  i.  62, — "  still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed 
cherubins."  Wyclif  also  gives  us  a  pi.  in  -ftyiw, — "on  which 
thingis  weren  cherubyns  of  glorie*'  Heb.  ix.  5, — and  Chaucer 
a  gen.  sing,  in  -bynea, — "  Thatt  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubynes 
face"  Cant.  Tales,  1.  626,  Prol.  Nor  are  we  English  alone  in 
the  blunder,  in  French  the  sing,  is  chSrubin^  pi.  ch^rubins,  in 
Ital.  cherubino,  pi.  cherubini.  Once,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
his  metre  Dante  makes  the  pi.  cherubi  instead  of  cherubini, 
as  pointed  out  by  Alberti  in  his  Italian  Dictionary.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  or  not  the  blunder  has  ever  been  ''  run  to 
earth,"  but  according  to  Forcellini  it  would  appear  that 
Jerome  and  Augustine  first  used  the  plural  as  a  sing.,  either 
from  inadvertence  or  on  the  super  grammaticam  principle. 
The  Yulgate  uses  cherubim  as  an  indeclinable,  but  cherubos 
occurs  in  some  Latin  versions  in  Gen.  iii.  24.  In  the  same 
way  A.V.'s  Anakims  is  corrected  to  "Anakim"  Joshua  xi. 
21 ;  but,  unhappily,  though  treating  teraphim  as  pi.  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  34  and  Zech.  x.  2,  R.Y.  makes  it  a  sing,  in  1  Sam.  xix. 
13, 16,  although  a  sing,  teraph  is  given  in  English  Dictionaries. 
A.Y.  generally  gives  teraphim,  but  in  Zech.  x.  2  margin, 
teraphims. 

It  is  a  great  gain  in  R.Y.  that  verse  and  prose  are 
distinguished  to  the  eye.  So  it  is  that  the  division  into 
verses  has  been  superseded  by  that  into  paragraphs.  This 
amalgamation  of  verses  into  paragraphs,  though  generally 
conducive  to  clearness,  may  occasionally  have  the  contrary 
effect,  because  the  division  into  verses  sometimes,  particularly 
when  aided  by  the  ^,  marks  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
parenthesis,  which  is  more  readily  lost  sight  of  when  the 
verses  are  run  together.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may 
mention  Gen.  xix.  26,  where  for  no  other  reason  R.Y.  is  not 
so  immediately  clear  as  A.Y.  is.  This  disadvantage  might 
easily  be  removed  by  some  variation  in  the  punctuation,  or 
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by  the  plan,  adopted  occasionally  by  the  Revisers,  of  repeating 
in  italics  any  word  likely  to  promote  clearness.  Thus  in 
Gen.  xix.  26^  Lof^s  might  be  inserted,  as  I&h-boaheth  is  inserted 
in  2  Sam.  iv.  1,  Ahijnh  in  I  Kings  xi.  2^,  to  make  the  meaning 
more  readily  clear.  Some  of  these  old  verse  divisions  were 
peculiar^  e>g,  the  titles  of  Song  of  Songs  and  of  Ecclesiastes 
are  numbered  aa  v.  L  By  leaving  a  space  between  vv.  1  and  2 
R.V.  indicates  the  distinction  without  altering  the  numbering 
of  the  verses. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  very  many  improvements  to 
be  found  in  R.V.  as  compared  with  A.V.  To  dwell  upon^ 
these  and  similar  points  at  greater  length  would  be  superfluous. 
It  will  be  more  profitable  to  point  out  where  and  how  R.V, 
might  be  still  further  improved* 

By  the  Appendix  we  learn  that  the  American  Old  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company  suggested  the  substitution  of  **tf 
for  an,  mtj  for  minf^  and  iht^  for  thine  wherever  Ibllowed  by  h 
aspirated/'  It  is  surely  raatter  for  regret  that  their  sugges- 
tion was  not  attended  to.  At  the  time  of  the  production  of 
the  A.V.  the  use  of  an  or  a^  miae  or  mg,  t/tine  or  ///y,  before 
sounded  A,  had  not  settled  down  to  a  fixed  rule,  although  it 
was  settling, — the  n  was  disappearing,  but  had  not  dis- 
appeared ;  witness  Spenser's  an  hnsm/e,  an  ki/mne,  a  homely^ 
etc.;  Shakspere's  an  hair  and  a  hair  (Tempest ^  1,  ii.  30  and 
217),  an  hundred  [Rich,  IL  4,  i.  16),  and  a  hundred  (Jul, 
Caea.  1,  iii.  23),  an  hionoNr  and  a  htfrnoroiis.  The  Translators 
of  1611  therefore  had  a  perfect  right  to  retain  archaic  atr^ 
and  where  change  was  necessary^  to  introduce  the  more 
modern  a.  But  the  Revisers  of  1884  were  in  a  different 
position  J  the  use  of  an  at  least  had  completely  disappeared 
before  h  aspirated.  They  were  bound  therefore  to  write  an 
always,  or  never,  before  k  aspirated.  In  the  former  case, 
they  would  have  retained  a  not-unpleasing  archaism,  like  the 
'th  for  -.*  in  verbs,  or  t/e  for  i/ou  as  a  nominative,  and  few 
would  have  objected  ;  whereas  if  they  had  used  a  before 
sounded  h^  they  would  merely  have  modernized  the  article  as 
the  Revisers  of  N.T.  have  done.  They  themselves  have 
acted  on   this  principle   in  substituting  Us  for  Aw  where 
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neuter.    Now  it  happens  strangely  enough  that  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  R.V.  there  is  similar  variety  as  to  the 
use  of  an  or  a  before  letters  having  the  sound  of  u  (you). 
Here,  if  anywhere,  R.V.  might  well  have  let  alone,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  where  change  has  been  made,  at  least  in 
N.  T.     Looking  about  for  examples  of  the  dropping  of  the 
n  of  an  before  the  sound  u,  Dr.  Murray's  contributors  not 
unnaturally  pitched  upon  a  eunueh,  Acts  viii.  27.     Oddly 
enough  the  reference  is  printed  vii.  27,  thus  forming  the 
first  erratum  in  the  New  Dictionary  (p.  2,  coL  1).     Ackit 
omen  !    R.Y.  quotations  can  be  of  little  use  to  lexicographer 
or  grammarian.     R.Y.  cannot  prove  the  use  of  the  Indef. 
Article  in  nineteenth  century^  because  an  high,  an  hireling, 
an  hundred  are  found  in  O.T.,  but  a  high,  a  hireling,  a  hundred 
in  N.T. ;  and  worse  still,  an  holy  (Lev.  xxiii.  35)  and  a  holy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  an  home  (Job  xx.  19)  and  a  home  (Ex.  xii.  30), 
<9i»   husband  (Lev.  xix.  20)  and  a  husband  (Num.  xxx.  6), 
^tand  ready  in  O.T.  to  bewilder  the  student.     The  increased 
-frequency  of  the  use  of  the  compound  or  periphrastic  form 
K^f  tenses  to  indicate  imperfect  action  might  be  illustrated 
\>y     such    improvements    as    "  was    standing  "    for    A.V. 
'^tiood  1  Kings  xiii.  1 ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  quote 
^tl. V.  to  prove  the  nineteenth  century  use  of  pi.   "  hoaen  " 
nDan.  iii.  21,  of  '"sith"  Ezek.  xxxv.  6,  ''a/ore  the  harvest" 
^Tsa.   xviii.  6,  "  JFoe  worth  the  day"  Ezek.  xxx.  2,   "can 
^iill,"  ''could  skiU"  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  xxxiv.  12.     Nor  will 
^^•ir.  much  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  other 
'^mrorda,  because  (the  Preface  explains)  only  words  previously 
^tt^jBod  have  been  allowed  to  supplant  discarded  A.Y.  words. 
Another  suggestion  made  by  the  American  Revision  Com- 
X>any  ^^  unhappily  not  been  adopted,  viz.  the  substitution 
o£    are  or  is   for   be  when  Indicative.      Here,   again,   the 
CLction  of  the  Translators  of  1611  is  intelligible.     Both  forms 
"^rere  to  some  extent  in  use ;   be  had  not  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  are  or  is,  although  it  was  becoming  antiquated.    This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,^ 

^  The  edition  of  Ths  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  quoted  from  u  the  Stanford, 
edited  bj  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (George  BeU  and  Sons) ;  of  the  other 
pUjB,  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

PhU.  Tram.  1886-6.  22 
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1,  1.  319,  where  Slender  inquires,  *'  Be  there  hears  i*  the 
town?"  and  Anoe  Page  replies,  "I  think  there  are.  Sir." 
But  as  in  1884  he  had  hecome  exclusively  provincial,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  justification  for,—**  These  be  the  words 
which  Moses  spake,"  Deut.  i,  1  ;  "  And  there  the  weary  be 
at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  are  at  ease  together/*  Job  liL 
17  and  18;  *' And  some  of  the  kings  servants  f^e  dead,  and 
thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also,"  2  Sam.  xi.  24. 
And  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  matter, 
sometimes  A.V>  be  becomes  R.V.  are^  as  in  Lev.  x.  14 
fhff/  be  changed  to  tJtef/  are,  in  Lev.  xiii.  19  there  be  to 
there  are.  In  the  Song  of  Songs  vii.  12,  *'  Let  us  see  if  the 
vine  Jiourkhf  whether  the  tender  grape  appear ,  and  the 
pomegranates  bad  forth,^*  becomes,  "  Let  us  see  whether  the 
vine  hath  budded  and  its  blossom  be  open,  and  the  pome- 
granates be  in  flower."  In  this  passage,  if  the  Revisers 
meant  be  for  an  Indie,  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  retaining 
antiquated  be  to  avoid  needless  alterations,  because  be  does 
not  occur  here  in  A.V,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  be  is 
Subjunc,  why  is  hath  htdded  Indie*  P  It  is  true  that  this 
mixture  of  moods  may  be  paralleled  from  A.V.,  for  in 
Num.  v.  19  and  20,  '*  if  no  man  hate,''  "  if  thou  hast*' »  "  if 
thou  he''  and  if  *' some  man  hare''  occur  in  strange  prox- 
imity. These  are  exactly  reproduced  in  R.V.  with  change  of 
hin  to  lien  !     The  explanation  is  yet  to  seek. 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Translators  of  1611 
acted  was  the  intentional  use  of  synonym  and  variety  of 
expression.  They  did  not  wish  that  one  word  should  be 
dignified  by  being  introduced  into  the  Bible,  and  another 
degraded  by  being  left  out,— one  log,  as  they  quaintly  put 
it,  being  carved  into  an  idol,  the  other  thrown  on  the  fire. 
Thus,  in  Gen,  ii.  1  and  2,  A,V.  gives  us,  "  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  fimhed  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made." 
Here    R.V.    changes   "  ended  "    to  finmhedn      Some   would 

*  In  the  ffiMJUMion  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  use  of  the  fndicatiTe  thou  hoAt 
itide  by  e-itle  with  the  subjunctive  he  hm;e  was  probably  due  to  the  desire  of 
difitiactnese ;  in  1  ate  West- Saioa  the  preterite  snbi.  o£  weak  verb*  takes  the  »l  of 
tlie  indie,  iu  the  uiine  waj^^i/  ^u  hafdctt  iiiBteau  of  the  older  pif  fu  ka^dt* 
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have  preferred  the  change,  if  necessary,  to  have  been  made 
in  the  other  direction  ;  these  French  words  are  unpleasantly 
sibilant  to  some  ears.  In  Gen.  xv.  5,  ''Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  " ; 
"  number  "  becomes  tell  in  R.y.  Another  example  of  A.Y. 
variety  of  expression  is  seen  in  Num.  xxxiii.  3  .  .  .,  where 
"  removed,"  "  departed,"  and  "  went  from "  are  used  as 
synonymous  renderings  of  one  verb,  ''encamped"  and 
"pitched"  of  another.  R.V.  gives  us  "journeyed"  for 
removed,  pitched,  and  went  from,  and  "  pitched  "  for  encamped 
and  pitched.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  variety  of 
expression  in  a  simple  narration  of  daily  movements  is 
preferable  to  plain  repetition,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  which  principle  is  likely  to  produce  a  classic  translation. 
The  Translators  of  1611  had  respect  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, feared  to  diminish  its  vocabulary,  thought  8ynony«> 
mous  words  should  be  treated  fairly,  studied  style,  gave  us 
variety,  and  produced  a  classic ;  the  Revisers  of  1884  want 
by  the  use  of  a  different  word  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  one  (the  Translators)  are  thinking  of  the 
language  into  which  the  subject-matter  is  to  be  conveyed; 
the  others  (the  Revisers)  are  for  ever  looking  back  at  the 
language  from  which  they  have  obtained  their  8ubject<> 
matter. 

The  Preface  of  R.Y.  gives  an  explanation  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  meed  for  meat  in  certain  passages.  Though  there  are 
still  phrases  in  common  use  in  which  meat  means  food  other 
than  flesh,  e.g,  "  green  meat,"  "  mince  meat,"  "  as  full  as  an 
egg  is  of  meat,"  yet  it  was  probably  wise  to  remove  meat  and 
to  substitute  another  word.  B  ut  when  the  Revisers  retain  meat 
in  some  places  and  substitute  meal  in  others,  they  break  their 
own  rule  of  using  the  same  English  word  uniformly  as  the 
representative  of  each  Hebrew  word.  The  reason  they  give 
us  for  the  choice  of  meal  as  a  substitute  for  meat  is  worthy  of 
note, — "By  the  alteration  to  'meal-offering'  a  suflBciently 
accurate  representation  of  the  original  has  been  obtained 
with  the  least  possible  change  of  form.^^  Now,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  meal  as  a  substitute  for  meat,  the  reason  givei^ 
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for  the  choice  of  the  word  will  appear  to  sorae  to  border  on 
the  ridiculoua  —  because  three  out  of  four  letters  are  the 
same,  forsooth  ! — while  others  will  be  of  opinion  that  like- 
ness in  form  between  words  of  different  meaniog:  is  a  dis- 
advantage, not  an  advantage*— to  be  avoided,  not  to  be  sought 
for.  If  it  were  a  question  of  the  emendation  of  some  obscure 
passage  in  which  a  careless  scribe  by  puttiog  a  cross  to  his  / 
had  made  it  into  a  t,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  was 
restored  by  changing  t  into  I  (meat  into  mm!)^  one  could  see 
the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  that  meal  is  a  better  sub- 
stitute for  meat  than  (say)  food^  because  three  of  its  letters 
happen  to  be  the  same  and  none  of  poor  fooiVs  are,  is  an 
original  but  outrageous  proposition. 

This  explanation  is  one  of  the  most  important  sentences  in 
the  whole  Preface.  It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  the  flaws  in  R.V.  of  0,T,  The  great  aim  of  the  Revisers 
seems  to  have  been  to  minimize  their  alterations.  This  aim, 
however*  albeit  praiseworthy,  ought  surely  not  to  have  been 
their  main  object  ;  or,  if  so,  the  question  of  alterations 
should  have  been  approached  in  a  broad,  and  not  a  niggling, 
spirit,  concerned  with  classes  rather  than  individuals.  To 
alter  his  Neuter  into  its  was  to  make  a  desirable  change, 
and  the  more  the  Instances  where  the  change  was  necessary, 
the  more  important  was  the  alteration  shown  to  be ;  but 
no  reasonable  man  would  reproachingly  count  the  number 
of  instances  as  so  many  changes,  they  would  merely  form 
several  examples  of  one  change.  Similarly,  all  the  a^s  before 
aspirated  h  might  have  been  turned  into  mis^  or  all  the  an^s 
into  a*«,  it  matters  little  which.  This  would  have  been 
another  change,  but  only  one  ;  nor  ought  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  eight  or  ten  times  as  many  instances  of  actual  verbal 
change  by  the  one  plan  of  securing  grammatical  consistency 
as  by  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case  of  substituting  are  or  is 
for  he  Iodic*!  «v^n  if  there  were  some  hundreds  of  verbal 
alterations  made,  there  would  still  be  but  one  change— the 
disuse  of  he  as  Indie.  The  irregular  treatment  of  these 
grammatical  points   savours   of  the  **  super  gmmmaticam 
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principle.  But  surely  the  Revisers  were  not  super  gram" 
maticam  ;  they  did  owe  some  allegiance  to  the  English 
language  and  its  syntax. 

The  desire  of  minimizing  the  actual  number  of  yerbal 
alterations  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  change  of  overlived 
into  outlived  (Joshua  xxiy.  31)  not  being  paralleled  by  that 
of  overran  (2  Sam.  xviii.  23)  into  outran ;  remaining  overran 
it  does  not  match  with  autran  in  John  xx.  4,  A.V.  and  R.V. 
How  is  pou  to  be  explained  in  **  It  was  not  t/au  that  sent  me 
hither  "  (Gen.  xlv.  8)  P  The  rule  in  A.V.  is  to  use  the  nom. 
after  the  verb  to  be  :  "  Thy  servant  is  ^e  "  2  Sam.  ix.  2,  "  I 
Am  he"  2  Sam.  xx.  17,  "It  is  /"  Matt.  xiv.  27.  If  pou 
was  ever  used  as  a  Nom.  by  the  Translators  of  1611,  the 
probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  introduced  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  the  new-fashioned  pou  that  was 
already  fast  supplanting  the  older  pe  Nom.  The  same 
principle  appears  to  me  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  occasional  use  of  to  have  with  to  go  Num.  v.  19,  and  of  a 
hundred  in  lea.  xxxvii.  36.  But  when  R.V.  follows  A.V.  in 
all  these  varieties, — di£Perences  which  have  lost  all  meaning 
except  from  an  historical  point  of  view, — the  disadvantage 
is  easy  to  see,  the  advantage  hard  to  divine.^  This  much  is 
certain,  it  was  not  the  minuteness  of  the  change  of  pou  into 
pe  that  prevented  its  being  made  by  B.y.,  witness  "thou 
wast  he  "  changed  to  "  it  was  thou  *'  2  Sam.  v.  2,  "  I  have 
given"  to  "have  I  given"  Num.  xxxiii.  53,  "him"  to 
"it"  (the  ass)  1  Kings  xiii.  27,  "King  David  did  dedicate" 
to  "did  King  David  dedicate"  2  Sam.  viii.  11,  "shall"  to 
"  will "  Num.  xxxiii.  56 ;  all  of  which  are  manifest  im- 
provements. 

On  one  point,  however,  E.Y.  seems  to  be  particular  not 
to  follow  A.V.  With  its  usual  eclecticism  A.V.  gives  us 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  Partitive  Article  in  some  passages, 

^  Mj  paper,  I  have  been  told,  **  refers  to  matters  with  which  the  Revisers  did 
not  concern  themselves.  They  thought  it  no  part  of  their  dutj  to  correct  the 
Authorised  Version  as  a  schoolboy's  exercise  by  the  help  of  Lmdlev  Murray." 
But  surely  Lindlisy  Murrayism  alone  required  the  change  of  he  into  the 
when  applied  to  the  hare  (Lev.  ii.  6),  and  of  him  into  it  applied  to  the  ass 
(I  Kings  xiiL  27). 
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but  in  others  introduces  mme  or  ant/ :  **  I  will  take  of  the 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee  "  Num.  xi.  17,  "  Bring  of  the  fruit 
of  the  laud  "  Num.  xiii,  20 ;  but  "  any  of  his  seed  "  Lev.  xx. 
2,  **mme  of  thine  honour^'  Num.  xxvii.  20.  R.V.  omits 
some  or  ant/  in  such  passages. 

The  number  of  ambiguous  passages  has  been  reduced,  but 
there  are  still  many  in  R.V.  which  will  not  convey  any 
definite  idea  to  an  Englishman's  mind.  The  mixture  of 
diflerent  numbers  in  the  same  sentence  ia  a  source  of  be- 
wilderment, e.g.  f/e  and  iff  on  are  straugely  mixed  in  Deut. 
i.  20,  etc.  It  may  he  questioned  whether  the  Revisers  have 
been  very  happy  in  their  arbitrary  occasional  retention  of 
A.V*  orthography,  creating  an  impression  of  efforts  at 
Spelling  Reform  ;  ho)'se'kavh,  caierpUkr,  judgenwnt  (it  might 
spare  an  e,  of  which  juhik  would  be  glad,  to  prevent  the 
commonalty  from  making  it  two  syllables  to  rhyme  with 
their  ^\fa€  si-mUe.^*)  Some  revision  of  R.V.  should  take 
place  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the  usage  of  O.T.  and  N.T. 
on  various  grammatical  and  other  points ;  by  a  comparison  of 
Matt,  xii,  40  with  Jonah  u  17,  the  whale  may  still  he  proved 
to  be  a  fish  ! 

The  chief  characteristics  of  A.V.  and  R,T.  may  be  traced 
as  the  result  of  what  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples adopted  hy  the  various  companies.  The  Translators 
of  A.V,  (not  distinguishing  the  different  companies  engaged 
on  different  parts)  aimed  at  giving  the  sense  of  the  original 
in  idiomatic  English — they  desired  to  make  a  readable  book  ; 
the  Revisers  of  0,T.  wished  with  antiquarian  fidelity  to  re- 
produce A.V. ;  the  Revisers  of  N.T.  aimed  at  making  their 
English  rendering  resemble  the  Greek  original  as  far  as 
possible. 
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Gentlemen, 

Members  of  the  Philological  SoaETY, — 

On  the  occasion  of  our  Anniversary  Meeting  last  year,  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  I  should  omit  the  Presidential 
Address  for  that  time,  on  account  of  my  re-election ;  and 
I  gladly  acceded  to  the  suggestion  that  my  Address  should 
be  delivered  at  the  end  of  my  second  year  of  office.  The  idea 
that  the  President  should,  from  time  to  time,  deliver  an 
Address  to  the  Society,  recapitulating  the  work  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  reporting,  to  some  extent,  the  progress  made 
in  philological  studios,  has  hitherto  been  much  approved  by 
you,  on  account  of  its  usefulness ;  and,  in  fact,  thirteen 
excellent  addresses  of  this  character  have  been  delivered  to 
you  on  former  occasions  by  my  predecessors. 

The  reflection  inevitably  arises,  that  an  Address  delivered 

at  the  end  of  two  years  should,  in  the  natural  order  of 

things,  be  expected  to  be  nearly  twice  as  full  as  one  that 

is  given  annually.     I  regret  to  say  that  this  theoretical 
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Excellence  is,  in  my  own  case,  unattainable.  My  lack  of 
f leisure  lias  long  been  chronic,  and  I  fear  that  any  Address 
of  mine  would  still  remain  extremely  imperfect,  even  if  the 
tenn  of  two  years  were  increased  to  ten.  I  will  therefore 
candidly  confess  at  once  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  Address  is  that  which,  by  the  help  of  the  ever- ready 
energy  of  your  Secretary,  has  been  very  kindly  contributed 
by  others;  and,  as  for  my  own  insignificant  contribution, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  asking  for  it  a  similar  in- 
dulgence to  that  which  has  so  generously  been  accorded  to 
me  on  other  and  less  important  occasions. 


Obituary. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  any  further  remarks,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  on  the  heavy  losses  which  have  befallen  our 
Society  since  Dr.  Murray  ga?e  his  address  in  1884,  On 
looking  at  the  list  of  the  Members  of  Council  on  that  occasion, 
I  find  there  the  names  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  WiJter  R.  Browne 
and  Professor  Cassah  The  name  of  Henry  Bradshaw 
is,  to  me,  that  of  a  dear  personal  friend;  and  it  must  be 
the  same  to  others  amongst  you*  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  actually  contributed  a  paper  to  our  Society,  but  there 
must  be  many  he/e  whom  he  assistod  largely,  and  who  feel 
that  their  work  would  have  been  much  more  imperfect 
without  his  help.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
concerning  one  who  was  so  widely  known  and  deservedly 
famous,  and  whose  loss  we  so  sincerely  deplore.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and  speaking  with  deep  feeling  and  sincerity, 
I  can  truly  say  that  all  my  work  has  really  been  his  work. 
It  was  he  who  assisted  me  in  reading  MSS.,  in  hunting 
up  the  places  where  they  might  be  found,  in  tracing  varieties 
of  writing  and  speUing,  and  peculiarities  as  to  locality  and 
date.  It  was  he  who  helped  me  to  trace  allusions,  told  me 
the  names  of  books  which  would  assist  me  in  literary  in- 
vestigations, and  often  himself  found  both  the  books  and  the 
desired  passages.  It  was  he  who  gave  me  conBtant  assist* 
ance    in    discussing    the    rimes    and  metrical  analysis  of 
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Chaucer's  verse;  and  I  own  that  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
finding  any  mention  of  my  own  name  in  Prof.  Ten  Brink's 
late  work  upon  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  because  I 
honestly  believe  there  is  some  excellence  in  the  work  which 
Mr.  Bradshaw  so  generously  allowed  me  to  call  my  own. 
We  all  know  how  profusely,  I  might  say  how  royally,  he 
gave  his  aid.  It  seems  but  the  other  day,  though  it  is  really 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  welcomed 
me  as  a  student  at  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and 
first  began  giving  me  his  ready  help  in  the  matter  of 
re-editing  the  Bomance  of  Lancelot  of  the  Laik,  which  had 
previously  been  edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  with  such  strange 
carelessness.  I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  expression  on 
his  face,  and  the  occasional  remarks,  which  alike  so  plainly 
seemed  to  imply — *^  I  help  this  man  because  he  seems  in 
earnest,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  if  he  ever  means  to 
come  to  any  good."  Ever  since  that  time,  for  twenty  years, 
I  have  always  applied  to  him  in  every  greater  difficulty,  and 
seldom  failed  to  advance  the  question  in  hand.  I  am  sure 
you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  your  time  while  I  thus 
fully  acknowledge  my  own  deep  obligations  to  one  whom  we 
so  much  deplore. 

Of  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  Browne,  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (vol.  Ixxix.  1884r-5,  part  1),  a  copy  of  which  was 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Browne.  He  was  bom  in  1842, 
being  the  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne, 
vicar  of  Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire.  He  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  on  which  occasion  he  gained 
a  double  first-class,  being  19th  Wrangler  and  10th  Classic ; 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1867.  He 
became  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  1871  obtained  the  Telford 
premium  for  a  paper  "  On  the  Strength  of  Lock  Gates.'* 
He  subsequently  wrote  papers  "  On  the  Strength  and 
Properties  of  Riveted  Joints "  (1872)  ;  "  On  Railway 
Rolling  Stock "  (1876)  ;  and  "  On  the  Relative  Value  of 
Tidal  and  Upland  Waters  in  maintaining  Estuaries"  (1881); 
besides  a  series  of  articles  on  the  theory  of  Mechanics,  a 
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book  entitled  "The  Student's  Mechanics/'  and  translations 
of  Clausiiia'  **  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat/*  and  Schwackhofer'a 
"Fuel  and  Water,"  He  also  contributed  numerous  papers  to 
various  raagazines.  He  died  at  Montreal,  Sept.  4, 1884,  on  the 
occasion  of  Ins  \*isit  to  Canada  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  ;  a  sad  end  to  a  visit  that  must  have  been 
anticipated  with  so  much  pleasure.  He  contributed  several 
papers  to  our  Society,  especially  one  on  "Scotch  and  English 
Place-names/*  and  another  on  **  The  Origin  of  Technical 
Terras";  besides  taking  great  interest  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  to  which  ho  sent  occasional  contributions.  We 
must  all  regret  the  loss  of  a  fellow-worker  at  once  so  earnest 
and  so  industrious. 

The  name  of  Professor  Cassal  is  intimately  connected  with 
our  Society,  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  tbo 
Society  for  many  years.  He  passed  away  after  an  illness  of 
only  a  few  hours,  on  Wednesday,  March  11,  in  last  year. 
Hugues  Charles  Stanislas  Caasal  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1818^  at  Altkirch,  in  the  D<5partement  du  Haut  Rhin, 
his  father  being  a  solicitor  in  that  place.  He  studied  law  at 
Strasbourg,  and  took  the  degrees  of  LL*B,  in  1839,  and 
LIi,D,  in  1840,  in  the  University  of  France.  Till  1845,  he 
practised  at  the  bar ;  but  at  his  fathor*s  death  in  that  year, 
he  succeeded  him  in  his  business  as  a  solicitor.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  bis  native  town,  and  also  a  Jlember  of 
the  National  Assembly.  After  the  coup-d^Mat  in  1851,  he 
escaped  arrest,  was  exiled,  and  came  to  England  in  January, 
1852,  where  he  soon  began  giving  lessons  in  French,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  studied  Sanskrit  under  Professor  Gold- 
st ticker.  He  was  introduced  by  Professor  Key  to  University 
College  School  in  1850,  and  continued  gtviog  instruction  in 
French  there  till  within  a  couple  of  days  of  his  death.  la 
1860,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  French  in  University 
College,  where  be  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}^,  till 
his  death.  He  was  constantly  employed  as  an  examiner  in 
the  French  language,  and  wrote  more  than  twelve  boobs  for 
the  use  of  learners.  In  1880,  he  was  created  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  by  the  President  of  the  French  Kepublic. 
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He  greatly  endeared  himself  to  friends  and  students  in  this 
his  adopted  country,  and  his  almost  sudden  death  was  much 
regretted.^  There  is  a  short  but  important  and  suggestive 
paper  by  him  on  the  subject  of  French  Homonyms,  in  the 
Transactions  of  our  Society  for  1866. 

When  we  look  at  the  list  of  OflScers  of  the  Society  for 
1885-6,  we  are  reminded  that  Archbishop  Trench  still 
remained  among  us  as  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents.  His 
death  took  place  so  recently  as  two  months  ago,  on  the 
28th  of  March.  His  books  on  "  English  Past  and  Present," 
and  on  the  "  Study  of  Words,"  and  his  "  Select  Glossary," 
are  so  widely  known,  even  to  many  who  are  not  philologists, 
but  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  English,  that 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  them  at  length.  The 
student  who  consults  them  will  find  them  remarkably  sug- 
gestive and  accurate.  There  is  very  little  in  them  that  wiU 
hereafter  require  modification,  with  the  exception  of  his 
remarks  upon  our  modern  spelling,  which  were  originally 
written  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
great  work  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  and  never  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  that  addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  irresponsible  and 
careless  critics  are  never  weary  of  citing  certain  passages 
which  seem  to  them  a  sufficient  refutation  of  any  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  spelling  reform ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  memory  of  so  good  and  true  a  scholar 
to  quote  opinions  which  he  must  have  seen  reason  to  modify, 
if  his  very  important  duties  had  left  him  adequate  leisure  for 
re-considering  them.  The  most  important  of  his  contributions 
to  our  Society  were  his  two  papers  "  On  Some  Deficiencies  in 
our  English  Dictionaries,"  read  before  the  Society  on  Nov.  5 
and  Nov.  19,  1857,  and  afterwards  published  as  a  separate 
work  by  J.  W.  Parker.  The  jufiftice  of  the  criticisms  in  that 
treatise  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary.      It  will  well  repay  a  careful  reading,  and  I 

^  See  the  acconnt  in  The  Athenaum,  March  21,  1885,  p.  375. 
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think  we  must  all  be  grateful  for  such  excellent  and  timely 
advice.  He  also  contributed  two  papers  to  our  Transactions 
in  1862. 

We  have  also  to  mourn  the  sad,  sudden,  and  unexpected 
loss  of  Dr,  Stock,  late  Member  of  our  Council.  Those  of 
US  who  assembled  here  on  the  2nd  of  April  to  hear  him 
read  his  paper  on  the  Heidelberg  Dialect,  and  were  sorry  to 
hear  that  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
meeting,  little  thought  that  his  death  was  even  then  already 
near  at  hand.  lie  was  a  brilliant  and  promising  scholar,  from 
whom  we  hoped  to  receive  much  help.  Frederick  Stock  was 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  but  educated  at  Devonport,  where  his 
father^  a  Baptist  minister,  lived  for  many  years.  His  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  exceptionally  rapid.  In  1872,  at  the 
early  age  of  17  years,  he  gained  the  degree  of  B.A.  with 
second-class  honours  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  at  the 
University  of  London,  In  1879,  having  already  obtained 
his  M.A.  degree,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  "D.Lit," 
being  then  only  24  years  of  age.  This  coveted  degree  has 
ouly  been  conferred  on  three  others,  one  of  whom  is  our 
Member  of  Council^  Dr.  Weymouth.  Dr.  Stock  had  pre- 
Tiously  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Heidelberg,  and  had  there 
acquired,  by  the  exercise  of  much  patient  care,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  speech  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town»  He  has  been  for  the  past  five 
an  Assistant  Master  of  Mill  Hill  School,  where  his  ability 
and  innate  worth  were  much  appreciated.^  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  at  our  future  meetings^  as  well  as  at  Mill 

Hin. 

The  Work  of  the  Philologicax  Society. 

The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  last  two 
years  have  been  of  considerable  interest,  but  they  have  been 
so  well  reported  from  time  to  time  in  our  monthly  Abstract 
of  Proceedings,  that  I  need  not  say  much  about  them  now, 
I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  remind  you  of  our  especial 

^  Sm  Th4  Bmdcn  and  Finehtsy  Tims,  April  16,  ISSS. 
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debt  to  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  for  tlie  four  very  important 
papers  which  have  thrown  a  lustre  upon  my  term  of  office, 
viz.  his  papers  on  Old  Irish  Declension,  on  the  Neo-Keltic 
Verb  Substantive,  and  on  the  Old-Breton  Glosses  at  Orleans, 
and  his  Notes  upon  the  work  by  Curtius  on  Greek  Etymology. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  given  us  three  papers,  viz.  on  Irish  Gaelio 
Sounds,  on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of  English  Prosody,  and  on 
Irish-English  Sounds.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Lecky 
as  an  earnest  worker,  from  whom  we  hope  for  much  future 
aid.  Prince  Bonaparte  has  contributed  four  papers,  viz.  on 
Simple  Tenses  in  Modern  Basque  and  Old  Basque,  on  the 
Neo-Latin  names  for  Artichoke^  One  More  Word  about 
Artichoke f  and  Remarks  on  certain  assertions  by  M.  J.  Vinson 
concerning  Basque.  The  Society's  work  in  connection  with 
Dialectal  and  Dictionary  work  has  made  excellent  progress. 
Mr.  Ellis  gave  great  satisfaction  in  May  of  last  year  by 
his  Report  upon  his  work  on  English  Dialects,  especially 
by  his  statement  that  he  had  been  able  to  resume  the 
work  after  much  interruption ;  and  his  very  satisfactory 
and  thorough  Report  upon  Dialectal  Work  at  our  last 
meeting  is  still  fresh  in  your  memory.  Dr.  Murray  has 
given  us  two  Dictionary  Evenings;  and  it  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  my  term  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  the  actual  transference  to  Oxford  of  our  excellent 
editor  and  all  his  valuable  material,  as  this  gives  us  all 
the  greatest  encouragement,  and  enables  us  to  hope  that  now 
at  last  the  steady  progress  of  the  Dictionary  is  assured. 
Mr.  Brandreth  has  also  given  us  what  may  be  called  a 
Dictionary  Paper,  showing  us  how  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preparation  of  the  material  before  it  comes  into 
Dr.  Murray's  hands.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Fennell  has 
told  us  something  of  the  progress  of  his  Stanford  Dictionary, 
which  ought  hereafter  to  make  a  suitable  companion  volume, 
supplementing,  in  certain  directions,  the  great  work  by 
Dr.  Murray.  We  have  also  had  papers  from  never-failing 
and  well-tried  contributors,  viz.  from  Mr.  Sweet,  a  former 
President,  on  Old-English  Words  and  Etymologies,  on  the 
Use  of  shall  and  mll^  on  the  Runes,  and  on   Ten  Brink  a 
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"  Chaucer  Grammar  "  ;  from  Dr.  Morris*  a  former  President, 
on  PAH  Miscellanies,  and  a  criticism  upon  the  York  Plays ; 
and  from  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dawson,  two  papers  on  the 
Revised  Version,  viz.  one  on  the  Old  Testameot,  and  one  on 
the  Kew.  Other  papers  were  written  by  the  late  0.  B, 
Cayley,  on  the  Conditions  of  Onomatopceia,  which  has  been 
printed  in  "Modem  Thought'';  by  Dr.  Weymouth,  on 
Accent  in  Sauftkrit  and  Greek ;  by  Professor  Post  gate,  on  the 
Ultimate  Derivation  of  Esmt/ ;  and  by  Dr.  Stock,  on  Certain 
Examples  of  Unoriginal  /  and  f%  and  on  the  Heidelberg 
Dialect.  A  very  ioteresting  and  curious  paper  on  the 
Melanesian  Languages  was  contributed  by  the  Rev,  H, 
Codrington,  who  has  since  published  an  important  work  on 
the  same  subject.  Dr.  Latham  sent  some  Comments  relating 
to  two  languages  spoken  on  the  Niger ;  Dr*  Sattler,  a  paper 
on  the  Gender  of  Animals  in  English  ;  Dr  Stenbouse,  one 
on  Biblical  Aramaic;  and  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  one  on 
the  Cath  Finntraga.  I  have  also  on  three  occasions  ventured 
to  call  attention  to  some  difficult  English  Etymologies,  with 
reelect  to  two  of  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  ofiered  some 
criticisms. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  our  two-years* 
work  without  alluding  to  the  pleasure  which  we  have  all 
felt  in  making  up  to  Dr.  Murray  the  sum  which  he  had  so 
generously  advanced,  out  of  his  own  private  means,  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Dictionary  ;  as  well  as  in  sending  a 
vote  of  congratulation  to  Dr.  Miitzner,  of  Berlin,  on  the 
completion  of  his  eightieth  year. 


Report  ufon   '^  Ghost^woilds,*'   or  Words  which  have 

NO   REAL   ExISTEJSXE;      UY   THE   PRESIDEKT. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  you  the  Reports  which 
have  been  so  kindly  contributed  to  this  Address  by  my 
fellow-workers,  I  shall  venture  to  trouble  you,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  a  few  words  of  my  own.  In  considering  what 
subject  would  be  most  suitable  or  most  useful  to  discuss 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  at  once  felt 
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conscious  that  tlie  choice  was  very  much  limited  by  my  own 
inability  to  deal  with  any  subject  fully  and  adequately.  I 
was  further  conscious  that,  even  as  regards  the  study  of 
Middle-English,  to  which  I  have,  upon  the  whole,  given 
most  attention,  I  had  little  to  say  beyond  what  must  be 
already  extremely  familiar  to  most  of  my  hearers.  It  thus 
became  evident  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  select  some 
one  point,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  with  numerous 
examples,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  examples  may  be 
new  to  a  few  amongst  you ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  grouping 
together  of  such  examples  may  render  them  more  interesting 
than  when  they  have  been  brought  before  you,  on  various 
occasions,  from  time  to  time. 

Of  all  the  work  which  the  Society  has  at  various  times 
undertaken,  none  has  ever  had  so  much  interest  for  us, 
collectively,  as  the  New  English  Dictionary.  Dr.  Murray, 
as  you  will  remember,  wrote  on  one  occasion  a  most  able 
article,^  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  omitting  from  the 
Dictionary  the  word  abacot,  defined  by  Webster  as  "  the  cap 
of  state  formerly  used  by  English  kings,  wrought  into  the 
figure  of  two  crowns."  It  was  rightly  and  wisely  rejected 
by  our  Editor  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such  word,  the 
alleged  form  being  due  to  a  complete  mistake.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  words  of  this  character  ought  to  be 
excluded ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  should  jealously  guard 
against  all  chances  of  giving  any  imdeserved  record  of  words 
which  had  never  any  real  existence,  being  mere  coinages  due 
to  the  blunders  of  printers  or  scribes,  or  to  the  perfervid 
imaginations  of  ignorant  or  blundering  editors.  We  may 
well  allow  that  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary  is  an  excellent 
book  of  its  class,  and  that  the  latest  editor,  Mr.  Annandale, 
has  very  greatly  improved  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  he 
was  was  well-advised  in  devoting  to  Abacot  twenty-seven 
lines  of  type,  merely  in  order  to  quote  Dr.  Murray's  reasons 
for  rejecting  it.  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  his  introduction 
of  a  small  picture  intended  to  represent  an  "  Abacot,"  copied 

1  In  the  Athenmum,  Feb.  4,  1882. 
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from  the  grcjat  seal  of  Henry  VII, ;  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  insert  the  picture  under  the  correct  form 
hy-cockcL 

I  propose,  tlierefore,  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  few 
more  words  of  the  nhacot  type ;  words  which  will  come  under 
our  Editor's  notice  in  course  of  time,  and  which  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  will  reject*  As  it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
abort  name  for  words  of  this  character,  I  shall  take  leave  to 
call  them  '*  ghost-words."  Like  ghosts,  we  may  seem  to 
see  them,  or  may  fancy  that  they  exist ;  but  they  have  no 
real  entity,  We  cannot  grasp  them ;  when  we  would  do  so, 
they  disappear.  Such  forms  are  quitc!  different,  I  would 
remark,  from  such  as  are  produced  by  misuse  of  words  that 
are  well  known.  When,  according  to  the  story,  a  newspaper 
intended  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  out  with  a 
party  of  friends  shooting  pheasants,  and  the  compositor 
turned  this  hamilesa  piece  of  intelligence  into  the  alarming 
statement  that  **  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  out  with  a  party 
/  of  iSends  shooting  peasants,*'  we  have  mere  instances  of 
misuse.  The  words  fiemk  and  ppmantH^  though  unintended 
in  such  a  context,  are  real  enough  in  themselves,  I  only 
allow  the  title  of  ghost-words  to  such  words,  or  rather 
forma,  as  have  no  meauing  tchatever. 

Instances  are  not  common  in  modern  times ;  yet  I  can 
adduce  at  least  two  that  are  somewhat  startling.  The  first 
is  khm,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Sidney  Smith's  Reviews, 
The  original  passage  occurs  in  his  review  on  "  Indian  Mis- 
sions/' not  far  from  the  end  ;  and  first  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rcriew  for  1808.  "  The  Iliodoos,"  he  says, 
*'  have  acme  very  savage  customs,  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks,  some  run  kim^ 
through  their  hands»  and  widows  burn  themselves  to  death." 
For  this  statement,  he  was  attacked  by  Mr,  John  Styles  in  a 
book  entitled  **  Strictures  on  Two  Critiques  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,'*  etc.  Sidney  Smith  replied  in  a  review  on  Methodismi 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1809,  where  he  says : 
**  Mr.  Styles  is  peculiarly  severe  upon  us  for  not  being  more 
shocked  at  their  piercing  their  limbs  w^ith  kimcB  ...  it  is  for 
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US  to  explain  the  plan  and  nature  of  this  terrible  and 
unknown  piece  of  mechanism.  A  kime,  then,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview 
for  a  knife ;  ^  and  from  this  blunder  of  the  printer  has  Mr. 
Styles  manufactured  this  D&edalean  instrument  of  torture, 
called  a  kime  !  We  were  at  first  nearly  persuaded  by  his 
arguments  against  kimes ;  we  grew  frightened ; —  ....  but 
we  looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Styles  to  be  always 
Mr.  Styles — always  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  mercy,  and 
remaining  for  ever  himself."  The  article  concludes  with  the 
jocose  remark  that,  upon  the  transmission  to  India  of  a 
certain  order,  **  Mr.  Styles  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself 
with  a  kimeJ' 

Another  extraordinary  instance  is  that  of  the  ghost- verb 
io  morse.  As  a  substantive,  the  word  is  real,  and  means  a 
walrus,  for  which  it  is  the  Eussian  name ;  but  as  a  verb,  the 
word  is  spectral.  It  occurs,  I  believe,  in  all  but  a  few 
editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  Monastery,  chap. 
X.,  where  we  have  this  sentence :  "  Hardened  wretch  (said 
father  Eustace)  art  thou  but  this  instant  delivered  from 
death,  and  dost  thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter  P  " 
The  word  has  been  lately  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  in 
the  Sixth  Series,  ix.  607,  x.  34,  97,  195  ;  and  in  the  Seventh 
Series,  i.  199.  The  question  was  definitely  settled  by  Mr. 
Fen?rick,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  who 
possesses  the  original  MS.  He  says :  "  The  word  nurse  is 
very  legibly  written,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
nurseJ*  This  is  a  most  instructive  instance,  as  proving  that 
a  false  form,  if  once  introduced,  can  maintain  itself  through 
countless  editions  without  detection,  or  at  any  rate  without 
correction.  Many  readers  have  supposed  it  to  be  excellent 
Lowland  Scotch,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that,  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  x.  97,  the  reading  morse  is  ex- 
plained, upheld,  and  etymologically  accounted  for  by  two 
independent  correspondents,  who  refer  it  to  the  Lat.  mordere, 
to  bite.     One  explains  it  as  *'  to  prime,''  as  when  one  primes 

^  Not  preciBely ;  it  is  the  plaral  kimet  that  is  a  misprint  for  the  ploral  knivet. 
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a  musket,  from  0,Fr,  amorce^  powder  for  the  touch-liole 
(Cotgravo) ;  and  the  other  by  to  bite,  to  gnaw,  henee  ''to 
indulge  in  biting,  stinf^ng,  or  gnawing  thoughts  of  slaughter." 
The  latter  says  :  "That  the  word  as  a  misprint  should  Imve 
been  printed  and  read  by  millions  for  fifty  years  without 
being  challenged  and  altered  exceeds  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility." Yet  this  yery  thing  has  actually  happened,  and  it 
is  not  so  very  surprising.  Many  admire  what  they  cimnot 
understand,  and  uphold  all  that  is  paradoxicaL  It  must  be 
added  that,  in  a  few  editions,  as  e.g.  in  one  printed  in  1871, 
the  word  rightly  appears  as  nurses  a  reading  which  may  have 
been  due  to  a  slight  exercise  of  common  sense.  The  cor- 
rection is  obvious  enough  to  any  reflecting  mind.  I  draw 
the  conclusion  that  any  ghost-word,  if  of  plausible  appear- 
ance, will  be  greedily  accepted  and  even  defended. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  now  as  to  the  many 
vexed,  tedious,  and  interminable  questions  which  arise  as  to 
the  correct  text  of  Shakespeare;  but  I  think  it  has  long 
been  an  accepted  opinion  with  all  editors  that  the  famous 
and  inexplicable  Ullorxa  in  Timon  of  Athena,  iii.  4,  112,  is  a 
mere  ghost-word  ;  it  cannot  be  right  as  it  stands.  The  same 
may  be  true  of  some  other  words,  but  I  will  not  raise 
controversy  by  naming  thera.  But  the  best  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  editions  of  Middle  English  poems,  many  of 
which  were  edited  by  men  who  had  hardly  a  passable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  w^hich  they  professed  to  ex- 
plain to  others.  The  best  examples  occur  in  cases  where  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  but  was  unable  to  read 
the  MS.  where  it  presented  difficulties.  It  is  well  known 
that  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  examples.  In  particular,  there  is  an 
excellent  note  by  Price,  in  the  edition  of  1840,  vol,  ii.  p.  71, 
where  the  frequent  confusion  of  n  with  u  is  dwelt  upon. 
Erom  this  note,  I  extract  such  ghost -words  as  the  following. 
In  a  passage  from  Layamon's  version  of  the  Brut,  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  us  the  verb  driven,  to  urge,  **  from  the  Dutch  dmigen/' 
It  should  be — "  Ther  heo  gunnen  drincn^*'  there  did  they 
drive,  or  go*     In  the  same  author,  Mr.  Turner  gives  us  the 
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adv.  nalk,  said  to  mean  headlong.  It  should  be — ''And 
Walwain  gon  to  wa/fe,"  and  Walwain  began  to  fall ;  1.  S0831. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Tomer  has  evolved  a  ghost- verb 
ulen,  to  howl,  past  tense  ulode,  howled,  by  supposing  w  to  be 
a  vowel,  when  it  is  a  consonant.  The  u  is  the  consonant  v, 
and  ulode  is  the  dat.  case  of  flood ;  the  later  MS.  has  flode. 
The  line  is — "  And  the  leo  i  than  ulode,''  and  the  lion  in  the 
flood,  1.  20874.  In  this  case,  the  form  is  correct  to  the  eye 
that  understands  it,  but  was  not  so  to  Mr.  Turner.  The 
mistake,  though  curious,  is  not  a  very  bad  one,  as  there 
really  is  a  M.E.  verb  houlen,  to  howl,  with  initial  h. 

In  Ritson's  King  Horn,  1.  1301,  we  have  : 
"  The  ship  bygan  to  cronde 
The  wynd  bleu  wel  londe'* 

But  londe  should  be  loude,  loudly ;  whilst  cronde  is  a  pure 
ghost-word.  Read  croude,  i.e.  to  crowd,  to  push  on  ;  cf. 
Chaucer's  use  of  croudetiy  and  the  Norfolk  phrase  '  to  crowd 
(i.e.  push)  a  barrow.'  Ritson's  Glossary  gives  the  verb 
cronde,  with  the  right  reference ;  but  he  offers  no  explanation. 
In  the  same  poem,  1.  1485,  Ritson  prints  : 
"  Otien  o  the  sherte 
Hue  gurden  huem  with  suerde." 

Price  rightly  alters  it  to  ouen,  representing  the  A.S.  u/an, 
above,  i.e.  "above,  on  the  shirt,  they  girded  them  with 
swords."  Stratmann  takes  oueno  as  being  all  one  word,  but 
wrongly,  for  the  A.S.  u/enan,  to  which  he  refers  us,  is  an 
adverb,  meaning  '  from  above  ' ;  see  John  iii.  31,  in  the  A.S, 
Gospels.  Ritson's  Glossary  quietly  drops  the  word  onen,  and 
says  nothing  about  it. 

The  confusion  between  u  and  n  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
you,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that  there  are  nimierous 
other  ways  in  which  words  can  bo  obscured.  There  is 
hardly  any  letter  in  the  alphabet  which  has  not  occasionally 
been  misread  as  meaning  something  else.  This  I  shall  show 
presently,  but  I  shall  first  adduce  numerous  examples  from 
various  sources. 

The  following  are  taken  from  Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers 
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Plowman.  I  give  the  references  to  my  own  edition  of  the 
C-text,  which  ia  founded  opon  the  same  MS.  as  that  which 
he  printed.  The  examples  are  the  more  striking,  becanse 
he  himself  emphasizes  the  pains  which  he  took  to  be  accurate 
(see  p,  xli  of  his  Preface) ;  so  that  we  may  he  sure  that  his 
real  difficulty  was  his  want  of  familiarity  with  Middle- 
English,  I  group  his  misreadings  according  to  the  changes 
which  they  exhibit.  Some  of  them  may  seem  extraordinary, 
but  they  are  quite  explicable  when  the  MS.  itself  is  examined. 
When,  for  instance,  he  takes  a  capital  C  to  be  a  sin  all  s, 
there  is  really  something  like  a  resemblance  between  these 
letters  when  c  is  written  on  a  small  scale>  in  the  middle  of  a 
line.  Some  of  them  can  be  seen  to  be  mere  printer's  errors. 
It  will  bo  understood  that  I  only  mention  such  mistakes  aa 
have  produced  *  ghost-words/  or,  as  we  commonly  say, 
nonsense.  I  say  notliing  of  real  forme  used  in  the  wrong 
context. 

We  find  then,  u  for  n,  in  fouk^  i.e,  fonkj  a  spark  of  fire, 
7-  335  ;  and  in  reuk^  i.e.  renk,  a  man,  8.  8 ;  and,  again, 
rcuhe,  i.e.  rmke,  21.2,  N  for  n,  as  in  ** how  the  day  toned** 
explained  by  *'  how  the  day  was  foul  with  rain/*  i.e.  rained ; 
but  we  must  read  roued^  i,e.  dawned,  the  word  being  spelt 
romde  in  the  Trinity  MS. ;  21,  128.  There  is  no  verb  to  rone, 
though  we  actually  find  in  the  same  poem  the  strong  past  tense 
roHf  roen,  roen^  with  the  sense  of  *  rained ' ;  see  my  Glossary* 
Ni  for  m,  as  in  conketh  for  comseth^  i.e.  commences,  begins, 
2.  162;  and,  again,  in  comsf/nges  for  comsi/nges,  i.e.  com- 
mencings,  12.  95.  There  is  no  verb  to  conme^  "to  teach,  to 
cause,  to  con  or  know,"  as  Whi taker  explains  it,  though  this 
will  not  suit  the  context.  In  for  wi,  as  in  loine  for  lomc^  i.e. 
frequently,  13.  121 ;  Wbituker  evidently  takes  loine  to  be 
the  French  hin^  as  he  explains  it  by  *'  long  since.*'  Yet, 
however  real  the  form  loine  may  be  as  a  substantive,  it  is  a 
mere  spectre  when  it  claims  to  be  an  adverb,  and  must  bo 
dismissed  accordingly,  if  for  ?/f,  as  in  dymnede  for  dytnnede, 
divined,  interpreted,  explained,  10.  305  ;  df/mtirn  is  explained 
as  meaning  'to  dream/  but  it  is  a  mere  ghost- verb*  Mi  for 
an,  as  in  fjmmiff/  for  grmmttj,  the  infinitive  of  our  modem 
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verb  to  grant,  2.  86  ;  gramity  is  explained  by  Whitaker  to 
be  a  substantive,  signifying  '  grief '  or  *  anger/  but  there  is 
no  such  word,  and  the  explanation  will  in  no  way  suit  the 
context.  Mu  for  uniy  as  in  clamupes  for  claumpes,  i.e.  cramps, 
23.  82 ;  perhaps  a  misprint,  there  being  no  such  word  as 
clamupe.  Unn  for  erm,  as  in  punniten,  explained  by  '  punish,' 
3.  185 ;  the  right  reading  is  permuten,  permute,  exchange  ; 
there  is  no  such  verb  as  punnite.  Ur  for  ne,  as  in  /orbusur, 
explained  by  'furbisher,'  18.  277;  the  right  reading  is 
forbmne,  an  example.  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
ob.  furbishery  but  I  do  not  allow  that  it  can  be  spelt  forbusur; 
I  would  therefore  relegate  forbuaur  to  the  abode  of  ghosts, 
and  not  suflfer  it  to  haunt  our  Dictionary.  C  for  ty  as  in 
culdBy  15.  150,  instead  of  tiildey  dwelt,  as  shown  by  the  alli- 
teration. Here,  again,  we  may  admit  the  reality  of  cuMe 
in  the  sense  of  '  killed ' ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  stand  as  a 
variant  form  of  couldy  which  Whitakor  took  it  to  be.  The  / 
in  could  was  not  inserted  till  long  afterwards.  In  7.  370  the 
common  word  poriours,  i.e.  porters,  appears  as  porcourSy 
explained  as  *  pig-drivers.*  Conversely,  ttor  c\  as  in  t/toped, 
said  to  mean  'topped,'  instead  of  i/cqped,  a  bad  spelling 
of  ycovped,  i.e.  cut,  as  in  four  good  MSS. ;  21.  12.  Ytoped 
for  *  topped '  is  a  false  form ;  it  could  only  be  ytoppedy 
with  double  p.  8  for  a  small  capital  c,  as  in  soket  for 
Cokety  9.  328.  Coket  is  a  stamp  or  seal,  and  secondarily,  a 
kind  of  fine  bread  marked  with  a  peculiar  stamp.  Soket  is 
explained  by  'sucket,'  which,  according  to  Webster,  means 
a  sweetmeat.  There  is  another  instance  where  aharter  is 
printed  for  Charter y  17.  36  ;  but  this  is  of  small  consequence. 
Tt  for  ity  as  in  tcattede  for  tcaitide^  i.e.  waited,  looked  about, 
1.  16.  Whitaker's  Glossary  explains  watte  by  '  to  wander,' 
and  calls  it  Saxon;  but  there  is  no  such  verb.  Again, 
mteth  is  put  for  aitteth,  17.  340  ;  but  the  form  is  quite  wrong. 
Sitteth  meant  *  he  sits '  in  the  fourteenth  century,  just  as  it 
does  now.  Cc  for  tty  as  in  succh  (1.  62),  explained  by  'true,' 
as  if  it  were  a  variant  of  sothy  i.e.  sooth,  which  it  cannot 
possibly  be.  The  right  reading  is  sutthy  a  variant  of  aithy 
i.e.  since ;   other  MSS.  have  suthy  seth,  seththcy  sithy  the  last 
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of  these  being  common.  Another  strange  alteration  is 
prohahlj  intentional,  viz,  in  17.  191,  where  the  MS.  has 
^chepe  or  refuse,*  Le.  buy  or  refiise  to  buy  ;  here  "Whitaker 
prints  chcsse,  though  his  commentary  has  ehese,  explained  by 
*chuse/  The  double  «  produces  an  impossible  form,  since 
the  preceding  vowel  is  long.  A  very  awkward  misprint, 
though  easily  made,  occurs  in  16.  84,  where  we  read  that 
Christ  ' pokde  for  man*;  of  course  the  p  was  put  by  the 
printer  in  the  place  of  the  ^//a;vf-letter  (J?),  and  the  verb 
intended  is  ihoUen^  to  suffer.  The  verb  polien  is  a  mere 
monstrosity.  In  18.  118,  we  are  told  that  priests  are  not  to 
oticrhuppe,  not  to  hop  or  skip  over  words  in  saying  the 
service.  The  word  is  somewhat  common,  but  Whi taker  did 
not  know  it ;  he  therefore  inserted  an  Sj  giving  us  Queriihuppe^ 
explained  as  '  overskip/  Unfortimately,  this  is  an  inad- 
missible form  of  ouerskippen,  and  the  resulting  ouernhuppe  is 
nonsense. 

The  mistakes  in  Wright's  edition  of  Piers  Plowman 
are  very  few ;  it  is  one  of  his  most  sucoessful  piocea 
of  work,  giving  us  a  very  accurate  text,  and  some  good 
illustratiTe  notes  that  must  have  cost  him  some  trouble 
to  gather  together.  In  two  places,  viz,  in  lines  961  and 
6186>  he  has  printed  maused  for  mamcd^  a  clipped  form  of 
amansed,  i.e.  excommunicated,  accursed  ;  but  he  has  corrected 
this  in  other  passages  and  in  the  Glossary.  There  is  no  such 
word  as  mamed.  Ho  has,  however,  produced  one  very 
decided  ghost- word,  viz,  the  verb  fa  houchen.  On  p.  5  of  his 
edition,  we  read  of  the  pardoner  that ; 

"  He  bouched  hem  with  his  brevet,  and  hlered  hire  eighen,** 

His  Glossary  has  '  bouchen,  to  atop  people's  mouths,'  but  this 
is  followed  by  a  query,  to  show  that  it  was  but  a  guess.  I 
have  shown,  from  the  MSS*  and  other  sources,  that  it  should 
be  boncked,  i,e.  bunched,  bumped,  knocked,  smote. 

There  are  some  singular  'ghost-words*  in  Crowley's  edition 
of  the  same  poem  ;  they  are  given  in  the  Critical  Notes  sub- 
joined to  my  edition  of  the  B-text.  I  will  just  instance 
mngtk  in  4,  2 ;  this  is  put  for  sattgikf  or  rather  mughtk,  to 
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become  reconciled ;  cf.  A.S.  sahtiian^  to  reconcile.  Beuk  (5. 
399),  for  renk,  a  man  ;  tliis  shows  us  how  Whitaker  was 
misled  as  to  this  form.  In  7.  152,  Crowley  has  dimned  for 
diuined;  this  shows  us  the  origin  of  another  of  Whitaker's 
mistakes,  and  warns  us  that  false  forms  are  very  tenacious  of 
existence.  In  10.  279,  Crowley  has  mauzed  for  mansed;  this 
shows  us  the  origin  of  Mr.  Wright's  maused.  These  are 
instances  of  n  for  w,  m  for  uiy  and  w  for  w ;  but  in  6.  156, 
Crowley  has  /  for  «,  and  thus  gives  us  abofted  instead  of 
abasted,  i.e.  addressed  boastfully.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
abo/t  in  the  New  English  Dictionary ;  but  the  quotation  for 
aboated  is  duly  entered  under  the  modem  spelling  Aboast 

The  history  of  the  distinct  poem  called  Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's Crede  is  a  little  singular.  It  was  printed  both  by 
Whitaker  and  Wright  from  the  old  edition  of  1553.  Wright 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  two  MSS.,  but  neglected  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  mere  late  copies  of  the  printed 
edition.  I  discovered  that  they  represented  an  earlier  and 
more  correct  text,  containing  five  additional  lines,  and  I  was 
also  enabled  to  restore  the  correct  reading  in  about  forty 
places.  Some  of  the  misprints  in  the  old  edition  furnish  us 
with  good  examples  of  ghost-words.  As  usual,  we  have  u 
for  n,  as  in  the  extraordinary  form  couuen  for  connen,  i.e.  con, 
know,  h'ne  388 ;  beiwn  for  benen,  i.e.  beans,  762.  Conversely, 
we  have  n  for  u  ;  in  1.  432,  the  word  rettfidl  was  misread  as 
renfulU  and  actually  turned  into  rentful  by  a  misprint.  Rent' 
Jul  may  possibly  be  a  true  word,  but  we  should  hardly 
use  it  to  mean  '  full  of  rents  or  tears ' ;  it  is  quite  out  of 
place  as  an  epithet  of  lean  oxen,  of  which  it  is  said  that 

"  Men  myghte  reken  ich  a  ryb,  *so  rentful  they  weren." 

Similarly,  in  1.  738,  the  word  rmithe,  i.e.  ruth,  appears  as 
renthe.  Further,  we  have  o  for  e,  a  very  common  error ; 
this  has  given  us  the  spectral  adverb  monelich,  instead  of 
tnenelich,  meanly;  108.  Many  MSS.  confuse  t  with  c,  and 
especially  st  with  sc;  hence  the  extraordinary  statement 
about  a  friar  who  was  "arayd  in  red  stone,"  instead  of 
"  rede  scone,"  i.e.  red  shoes ;  738.  F  and  long  «  are  'con- 
FliiL  Tram.  ia8&«.  24 
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tiBuallj  confused  also ;  hence^  in  L  503,  the  old  edition  tellfl 
us  that 

" the  fader  of  the  freors  desoukd  hir  soules," 

whero  the  alliteration  shows  us  that  the  MSS,  are  correct  in 
giving  us  the  form  ihfouled^  i.e.  defiled  ;  '  the  father  of  the 
friars '  being  Satan  himself.  We  cannot  admit  the  verb  to 
deaoul  to  be  good  English,  unless  we  find  for  it  some  far 
better  evidence  than  this.  Fand  /  {ih)  are  often  confused; 
hence  the  extraordinary  statement  in  L  437,  that 

" ^at  the  londes  ende  lath  a  litell  crom-holle," 

where  the  right  reading  is  lay.  We  cannot  admit  lath  e»  a 
yerb,  though  it  makes  a  very  good  substantive.  There  are 
two  examples  of  misprints  that  have  produced  words  as 
enigmatical  as  the  Shakespearian  uliorxa\  these  words  are 
hethetml  and  foIhkt\  11.  317  and  648.  In  K  317,  it  is  clear 
that  the  printer  meant  to  priut  the  //eued,  i.e,  the  head  ;  but 
the  compositor  set  up  the  article  the  twice,  and  thus  produced 
an  extraordinary  result  in  the  form  the  heiheued,  i.e.  the 
he[theyml,  with  an  intercalated  the,  Mr.  Wright  actually 
gives  hctheved  in  his  Glossary  with  the  sense  of  *  head  * ;  but 
we  now  know  that  such  a  form  is  a  mere  illusion.  Of  the 
word  foiiole  he  could  make  nothing ;  and  certainly  the  right 
explanation  of  it  is  past  all  guessing.  Line  648  runs  thus: — 
"  Ther  is  no  waspe  in  this  werlde  that  will  wilfidhker 
sty  n  gen." 

Here  wiffnUoher  is  the  correct  comparative  form  of  wilfatf 
which  in  M.E.  commonly  meant  '  willing  ' ;  the  sense  is 
therefore  '  more  willingly  '  or  '  more  readily/  But  the 
compositor  forgot  to  repeat  the  syllable  inV,  and  neglected 
the  final  r ;  hence  the  form  Jolhke  easily  resulted,  defying 
all  explanation  till  the  right  reading  was  recovered.  There 
are  a  few  more  strange  forms  in  this  poem  which  I  shall 
notice  further  on. 

In  the  Eangis  Quair,  as  edited  by  Tytler  and  the  seven 
editors  who  copied  him,  there  are  a  few  words  which  have  no 
real  existence.     Thus  in  stanza  97  we  have  the  line — 
"  And  othir  moyt  I  cannot  on  avise." 
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Here  moyt  is  substituted  for  the  MS.  reading  mo  %f^  ie.  mo 
that;  and  the  meaning  is — ''And  others  besides  that  I 
cannot  tell  of/'  In  stanza  135,  the  word  satoure  appears, 
which  Chalmers  actually  explained  by  *  satyr '  1  But  the 
MS.  has  fatoure,  the  same  word  as  fa^tour,  a  deceiver,  in 
Piers  Plowman.  The  line  runs — "  Ryght  so  the  /atoiire,  the 
false  theif,  I  say."  Mr.  »Tytler's  transcriber  twice  mistook  b 
for  V,  thus  producing  two  curious  ghost^words.  One  is 
tavartis  (st.  110),  which  is  in  the  MS.  tabartis,  i.e.  tabards. 
The  other  is  t/vefe,  which  Mr.  Tytler  supposed  to  be  a  past 
participle,  meaning  '  wetted ' ;  but  the  MS.  has  ybete,  which 
is  an  infinitive  mood,  meaning  '  beat.'  The  passage  runs— 
"  As  of  my  teris  cummy  th  all  this  reyne, 
That  ye  se  on  the  ground  so  fast  ybete'^  (116.) 

In  St.  161,  we  have  the  inexplicable  word  Degontit,  in  the 
lines — 

"  That  furrit  was  with  ermyn  full  quhite, 
Degontit  with  the  self  in  spottis  blake. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  right  word  is 
Degoutit,  i.e.  spotted,  bedropped ;  from  O.F.  degout^  a  drop. 
In  St.  182,  we  have  the  line — 

"  Quho  that  from  hell  war  coppin  onys  in  hevin." 

Hence  Jamieson  inserts  the  pp.  coppin,  elevated,  in  his 
Dictionary,  and  derives  it  from  cop,  a  top.  This  sets 
grammar  at  defiance,  for  the  pp.  of  a  verb  coppen  would  be 
copped.  The  right  reading  is  croppin,  a  variant  of  cropen, 
pp.  of  the  strong  verb  crepen,  to  creep.  TTar  croppin  means 
had  crept,  or  may  hate  crept. 

In  St.  3,  we  have  foringit,  which  Jamieson  adopts,  and 
explains  by  *  banished,'  as  if  from  foreign.  Such  a  formation 
is  impossible  ;  the  right  reading  is  foriugit,  condemned. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  Lancelot  of  the  Laik  has  some 
extraordinary  and  wholly  impossible  forms.  Thus  in  1.  1054, 
we  have  the  inexplicable  adverb  vyt : — 

"  The  knychtis  sheld  v^yt  frome  his  hals  haith  ton." 
The  MS.  has  r^^  which  stands  for  rycht,  right.    Here  r  has 
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been  misread  as  i\  as  again  in  1.  700,  where  votidU^  wounded^ 
was  printed  as  rendU^  said  to  mcao  *  rent.* 

In  I  2279,  his  edition  has  the  plural  snbatantive  chkhingis ; 
the  line  runs — 

**  Whar  that  al  chiehingU  goith  and  cnmyth  son/' 

The  MS.  has  almost  the  same  symbol  for  c  and  /,  as  usual 
in  Lowland  Scotch ;  and  this  mysterious  word  is  easily 
resolved  into  fhiihiHgh,  a  bad  spelling  of  tithlngis^  i.e*  tidings. 
The  form  tithing  is  Northern,  and  occurs  again  in  Barbour's 
Bruce ;  see  the  Glossary,  In  1.  2114,  he  gives  us — 
"Sche  sal  thi  havin,  sche  sail  thi  ned  redress." 

The  sb.  havin  is,  however,  a  toere  illusion.  The  MS.  has  r 
not  i\  and  wi,  not  in  j  and  the  ghostly  havin  fades  into  tho 
common  harm. 

Even  some  editions  of  Chaucer  are  not  free  from  words  of 
this  class.  When  Moxon  reprinted  T}Twhitt's  Canterbury 
Tales,  he  added  a  reprint  of  Troilus,  in  which  we  find  the 
line  (bk.  iii,  L  775  or  726)— 

"  And  maken  him  an  howne  above  to  call/' 

Morris  rightly  has  hoid'e^  and  corrects  /o  to  ^  ;  the  sense  is — 
**  And  make  for  him  a  hood  above  a  caul,"  i.e.  make  a  fool 
of  him,  as  Tyrwhitt  rightly  says  in  his  note  to  1. 3909  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Strangely  enough,  in  another  passago^J 
the  very  same  word  is  misprinted  hoiven  in  Morris's  edition, 
voL  v.  p,  20 — "  Fortune  hia  houen  en  tended  bet  to  glaze/' 
i.e.  Fortune  intended  to  glazo  his  hood  better  for  him,  i.e.  to 
befool  him  still  more. 

In  the  9th  line  of  the  Reves  Tale,  Tyrwhitt  gives  ua : 
"Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  long  parade  J* 

The  Six- text  edition  has  no  other  form  but  panade^  as  in  the 
editions  by  Wright  and  Morris.  Tho  word  is  not  in  Morris's 
Glossary p  though  given  by  Wright.  Halliwell  explains 
pmiade  as  **a  kind  of  two-edged  knife,"  and  refers  us  to 
Wright's  Anecdota  Literaria,  p.  24.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  word  has  ever  been  quite  cleared  up.  The  nearest 
known  French  foi-m  is  panaris  explained  by  Roquefort  as  a 
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kind  of  large  two-edged  knife,  "  espece  de  grand  couteau  k 
deux  taillans." 

Readers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the  Kne  in  the  Knightes 
Tale,  which  runs  thus  : 

"  Lyk  to  the  estres  of  the  grisly  place." 

The  word  est  res  means  the  passages  within  a  house,  as 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Halliwell,  and  (more  fully)  by 
Matzner.  Strange  to  say,  this  word  has  been  turned  into 
isflers,  by  mistaking  a  long  s  for  /.  Halliwell  actually  gives 
*^  Eftures,  passages,"  with  a  reference  to  Malory,  ii.  376. 
Accordingly,  the  Globe  edition  of  Malory  gives  us  the 
sentence :  " Pleaseth  it  you  to  see  the  eflures  of  this  castle?" 
in  bk.  xix.  c.  7.  Cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ix.  Skinner 
and  Bailey  both  cite  the  word  in  the  form  efters  ;  and  so  does 
Coles.  The  error  might  have  been  detected  by  observing 
that  the  combination  ft  does  not  occur '"in  Latin,  and  is, 
accordingly,  not  to  be  expected  in  French. 

Jamieson's  edition  of  Barbour's  Bruce  exhibits  much  care, 
but  is  not  free  from  ghost-words.  I  have  given  a  list  of 
them  in  my  edition  of  that  poem,  p.  776 ;  so  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  his  allryn  is  a  mistake  for  alkyn  ;  helene  is  for 
hekue ;  char  stands  for  the  auxiliary  verb  thar ;  cleue  is  the 
adverb  clene ;  enchausyt  means  enchaufyt^  i.e.  chafed ;  lessyt 
means  leffyt,  i.e.  remained ;  pantener  means  pautener,  i.e. 
rascally,  ribald ;  reuk  (as  in  Whitaker's  Piers  Plowman)  is 
put  for  renk,  a  man;  skou^urand  is  for  skomnrandy  modem 
Scotch  scunnering^  i.e.  loathing ;  the  past  tense  sordid  is  a 
misprint  for  fordid ;  Syvewarm  means  Fysewarin,  i.e.  Fitz- 
warine ;  tyre  means  eyre,  i.e.  leather.  We  may  observe  that 
these  errors  turn  upon  the  confusion  of  u  with  w,  of  s  with  /, 
of  c  with  t,  and  m  with  in.  Whilst  speaking  of  Jamieson,  I 
may  observe  that  I  have  lately  noticed  a  very  surprising 
ghost-word  in  his  Dictionary,  viz.  pan/ray  in  the  sense  of 
palfrey.     It  is  obviously  a  misprint  iov  paufray. 

It  must  be  added  that  Jamieson  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
careful  editor.  The  preceding  examples  are  taken  from  a 
poem  of  great  length.     If  we  wish   to  find  more  copious 
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examples  of  errors,  we  liavo  only  to  consult  the  editions  of 
Ha  predecessor  Piiikerton,  especially  the  two  small  volumes 
of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  in  1786,  But  I  shall 
pass  over  these  on  the  present  occasion. 

There  are  some  curious  examples  of  ghost-words  in 
Arnold's  very  useful  edition  of  Wyclifs  Works,  which  I 
may  as  well  point  out.  The  first  is  rorre^  for  which  we  are 
referred  to  HalHwell.  But  all  that  Ilalliwell  says  is  this : 
"  Corf>€^  about  the  eighth  of  a  ton  of  coals.  Boxes  used  in 
coal-mines  are  also  called  cort:es,**  This  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  corve  in  Middle  English ;  the  word  is,  in 
fact,  illusory.  The  letter  n  has  been  misread  as  w,  and  then 
printed  r.  The  passage  runs  thus:  "Alle  mensleeris  and 
brenneris  of  houses  and  comes  ben  cursed  opynly  in  parische 
chirches."  Corns  may  sound  like  a  strange  plural  to  modem 
ears ;  but  it  is  precisely  Wyclif  who  is  the  authority  for  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  corn -fields.  In  the  translation  of 
Luke  vi*  1,  we  find  it  said  of  Jesus,  that  **whanne  he 
passide  by  camea,  his  disciplis  pluckeden  eris/'  or  in  the 
later  version,  ''eeris  of  com."'  Again,  the  Glossary  gives 
UB  founedf  foolish,  and  at  p.  131  of  vol.  i.,  we  find 
**  theB/ounede  heretikes,"  with  various  reudmgs  foun^tl,  fond, 
and  foiiid.  Of  course  founede  and  founyd  should  be  fo7mede 
anifbnnt/d  respectively.     The  ioTm/otaied  is  imaginary. 

The  third  example  is  tharvey  to  lack.  This  is  somewhat 
diiEcult,  because  we  must  distinguish,  as  Stratmann  does, 
between  the  auxiliary  verb  tharf^  I  need,  an  old  strong  form 
with  the  plural  thurren,  and  the  derivative  verb  thame^  to 
lack,  answering  to  the  Icel.  parna^  short  for  parfna,  now 
only  used  in  the  reflexive  form  parnrtsk,  to  lack.  Here  the 
original  /  has  disappeared  before  tho  infinitival  suffix  -na. 
Consequently,  we  find  in  M,E.  the  forma  iharf,  ihurte,  and 
thame,  Thar  re  is  impossible,  as  shown  by  tho  etymology. 
We  mast  therefore  alter  iharve  to  thfttne,  and  read,  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  38 — **  Nothing  is  moore  pyne  than  for  to  iAanie  the 
sight  of  God,"  i.e.  to  lack,  to  miss.     This  appearance  of  tho 

*  Compare  Cliauccr'a  Ime  in  tbo  Cunt.  Tides,  B.  3225 — **  And  they  bread©  &Ile 
the  formt  in  tbat  lond/' 
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ghost-word  that^e  in  company  with  the  real  words  tharf^ 
thurve,  and  thanie  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  great  mistake  which  an  editor  commits 
when  he  prints  v  for  what  he  imagines  to  he  el  u,  though  it 
turns  out  to  mean  an  7i. 

The  Glossary  also  has  boh^,  to  swell  out ;  this  may  be  a 
misprint,  for  the  text  has  bolne  at  the  place  referred  to,  and 
bolneden  at  p.  25,  vol.  iii.  Yet,  as  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  points 
out  to  me,  we  also  find  bolueden,  an  impossible  form,  at 
p.  15  of  the  same  volume.  Again,  there  is  a  difficult  word 
which  at  first  was  read  as  tr€ryn\  the  glossary  suggests 
that  it  should  be  ternjiiy  to  excite,  provoke,  which  is  certainly 
right.  We  may  just  note  that  treryn  is  a  ghost- word,  due  to 
the  misreading  of  a  contraction. 

The  usual  confusion  of  t  with  c  occurs  in  encortify  iii.  36,  an 
error  for  encorcif,  fatted,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Brimley's  Glossary  to  Hampole's  translation  of  the  Psalter ; 
and  again  in  fioccedy  iii.  252,  an  error  for  flottedy  i.e.  floated 
about,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Morris's  Glossary  to  the 
Alliterative  Poems.  Mr.  Matthew  called  my  attention  to 
the  latter  example,  which,  however,  I  first  noted  in  1871. 

I  propose  here  to  call  attention  to  the  famous  word  wayne; 
for  I  have  now  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  purely  a  ghost-word,  as 
Stratmann  has  already  pointed  out.  The  original  error 
seems  to  be  that  in  1.  945  of  the  Alexander  Homance,  as 
edited  by  Stevenson : — 

"  [She]  tcaynes  out  at  wyndou  and  waytis  aboute." 

Unluckily,  the  passage  is  corrupt.  It  is  corrected  by  the 
Dublin  MS.,  which  reads  : — 

"  [She]  wayfez  vp  a  wyndow  and  waytes  tharowt," 

i.e.  she  throws  up  (or  open)  a  window,  and  looks  out  of  it. 
Here  the  spelling  with /at  once  shows  that  the  n  should  be  u 
(=r).  With  this  alteration  of  tcaynes  to  tcayueSy^YiQ  authority 
for  wayne  is  gone.  The  word  is  very  common  in  this  romance, 
occurring  at  least  a  dozen  times.  It  is  variously  spelt  icafe, 
wayfe,  and  ^ayue^  answerin^r  to   waff^  waif,  and  wauff,  in 
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Jamieson,  and  to  team,  icafl^  and  imve  in  nQodem  English, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  waive  and  mfve  are  quite 
distinct  words.  The  aenses  iu  the  Alexander  Romance  are 
(1)  to  live,  move,  cf.  E.  tcave,  ^^ft  I  and  (2)  to  wait>e,  give 
up,  put  away,  send,  transmit,  convey,  deliver,  grant,  abandon. 

Into  this  carefully  prepared  trap  most  succeeding  editors 
have  fallen.  Thus  Dr,  Morris  gives  three  examples  of  wayne 
in  his  Alliterative  Poems,  six  in  Gawain  and  the  Grene 
Knight,  (though  the  seventh  time  it  is  tcat/ue),  and  one  in  the 
Ayenbite  of  In  wit*  He  justifies  his  reading  by  quoting  the 
line  in  Stevenson's  edition »  I  have  myself  printed  icayncd  in 
"William  of  Palerne,  and  justify  the  reading  by  quoting  Dr. 
Morris,  I  have  also  printed  wayne  once  in  the  B-text  of 
Piers  Plowman,  with  a  note  that  the  MS.  can  bo  read  cither 
way.  In  the  Troy-boke,  edited  by  Paaton  and  Donaldson, 
we  have  at  least  seven  examples.  That  is,  there  are  at  least 
twenty  printed  examples  of  a  word  which  never  existed.  I 
fear  I  must  not  now  detain  yon  with  the  proof,  or  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  help  of  the  examples  in  the 
Alexander  Romance,  that  every  one  of  these  twenty  ex- 
amples of  imyne  is  incorrect,  and  that,  in  some  at  least,  the 
sense  of  the  word  and  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  has 
been  much  mistaken.  There  is  no  such  verb  as  wayne  in 
Middle  English. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  add  many  more  examples,  as  the 
subject  is,  unfortunately,  almost  endless ;  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  an  uttor  want  of  teaching.  The  unfortunate  editors 
have  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  instruction  in  palx'Ography, 
and  have  never  been  taught  sd  much  as  the  most  rudi- 
mentary rules  of  Mifldle-English  Grammar.  I  can  illustrate 
this  at  once  by  a  word  which  I  lately  looked  up  for  Dr. 
Murray,    llalli  weirs  Dictionary  contains  the  following  entry  : 

**  Bewimm,  enfolded,  entwined. 

Sithm  on  that  iike  pi  ace 
To  lumg  Jewes  tliL^  miido  Bolaoe ; 
That  cateUe  wot  wo  bogon, 
So  ifWtmuM  wai  nerer  &on. 

MS.  CmUb,  Ft  T.  48,  ioL  23  [oow  24].** 
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Every  schoolboy  ought  to  know  that  no  English  past  par- 
ticiple ends  in  us ;  and  further,  that  even  for  an  adjective, 
it  is  a  very  strange  suffix.  On  looking  at  the  MS.,  I  saw  at 
once  that  the  MS.  had  been  misread.  The  word  is  not 
betcunm,  but  bewuwne.  The  final  us  is  ne.  The  final  e  is 
just  like  other  ^'s  on  the  same  page,  and  different  from  the 
«'s.  The  preceding  n  might,  no  doubt  be  u.  This  mysterious 
ghost-word  turned  out  to  be  merely  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  betcin.  The  whole  will  become  clearer  if  I  state 
that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
which  Judas  obtained  for  betraying  his  Master.  The  state- 
ment that  "  no  money  was  ever  so  be-won  "  will  be  readily 
assented  to.  This  strange  departure  from  the  MS.  might 
have  been  prevented  either  by  careful  reading,  or  by  a 
knowledge  of  Middle  English  grammatical  forms.  It  aptly 
illustrates  the  innumerable  pitfalls  that  beset  the  Dictionary- 
maker  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  A 
word  that  has  been  once  coined  is  ever  afterwards  held  almost 
sacred ;  it  is  repeated  by  one  authority  after  another,  till  the 
astonished  investigator  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
therd  is  something  in  it.  After  the  word  abacot  has  been 
proved  not  to  exist,  it  is  still  retained,  as  I  have  said,  in 
Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  with  a  picture  to  show  what  it  was 
like.  I  must  add  one  more  example  of  a  ghost- word  which 
I  think  carried  off  the  prize.  This  is  the  word  oicery,  occur- 
ring in  1.  362  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  as  printed  by 
Hartshorne.  In  the  MS.  the  first  letter  is  a  stumpy  d,  and 
the  word  is  dwer/>,  a  dwarf. 

But  our  difficulties  do  not  end  when  we  refer  to  the  MSS. 
themselves.  We  all  know  that  the  scribes  have  something 
to  answer  for,  though  they  by  no  means  deserve  the  cutting 
things  that  have  often  been  said  of  them.  Of  their  very 
curious  freaks,  I  will  just  give  one  example  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  lately,  involving  the  strange  phrase  cfiek 
in  a  tyd£,  which  is  a  mere  ghost-phrase,  and  never  existed. 

In  Octovian  Imperator,  printed  in  Weber's  Metrical 
Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  230,  the  stanza  beginning  with  L  1741 
is  thus  printed : 
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"  Down  he  fyll  deed  to  grounde, 
Gronyngo  fast  with  grymly  wounde, 
Alle  the  haners  that  Crysten  founde 

They  were  abatyde  j 
There  was  many  an  hethen  hounde 
That  they  chek  yn  a  iyde" 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  error  is  the  scribe's,  and  not  the 
editor's ;  I  think  this  will  appear  from  the  investigation. 

In  his  Glossary,  Weber  says :  **  Chek,  i.e.  cheeked,  as  in 
the  game  of  chess ;  hence  metaphorically,  killed/'  This  is 
all  very  well  for  the  sense;  but  it  is  disgracefully  bad 
grammar.  It  is  quite  impassible  that  the  past  tense  plural 
of  the  verb  to  chek  could  take  any  other  form  than  chekked^ 
with  the  variants  chekkede,  chekkeden,  chckkid^  etc.  This 
18  therefore  not  the  right  answer,  neither  does  it  throw 
the  least  light  upon  the  mysterious  phrase  yn  a  tyde^  A 
very  moderate  knowledge  of  palEeography  will  solve  the 
riddle  in  a  moment.  It  m  obvious  that  the  scribe  had  before 
him  a  word  containing  the  letter  w,  which  he  first  misread 
8S  i/i,  and  secondly  miswrote  as  yn>  We  have  only  to 
substitute  m  for  the  syllable  yn^  and  the  resulting  final  line 
appears  in  the  intelligible  form  '*  That  they  chek-m^ityde" 
This  easy  correction  restores  at  once  the  grammar,  the  rime, 
the  metre,  and  the  sense ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  seek 
any  further.  There  is^  as  I  said,  no  such  phrase  as  chek  yn 
a  tyde, 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  peculiarity  of  spelling  in  the  * 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  especially  in  Northern 
MSS,,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  well  understood.  In 
the  Latin  MSS.  of  that  period  some  doubled  letters,  viz.  such 
afl  possess  a  long  perpendicular  down-stroke,  are  often  im- 
perfectly formed.  They  are  indicated  by  doubling  the 
down-stroke  on/y,  without  repeating  the  rest  of  the  letter. 
Thus  a  double  p  is  not  written  pp^  but  )p.  An  editor  who 
docs  not  know  this  might  mistake  the  first  down-stroke  for 
one  of  those  peculiar  r*«  that  come  below  the  line  ;  and  this 
mistake  has  been  actually  made,  with  the  ridiculous  result 
that  the  purely  modern  phrase  "  look  sharp  "  has  been  said 
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by  some  that  knew  no  better  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  in  my  smaller  edition 
of  Piers  Plowman,  pref.  p.  xxx,  ed.  1879,  from  Riley's 
edition  of  Walsingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  It  is  the  very  famous 
passage  in  which  John  Balle,  the  *  crazy  priest  of  Kent,* 
stirred  up  the  commons  of  Essex  to  join  Wat  Tyler's  revolt. 
"Biddeth  Peres  Ploughman  go  to  his  werke,  and  chastise 
well  Hobbe  the  robber,  and  taketh  with  you  Johan  Trewman, 
and  all  his  felaws,  and  no  mo,  and  Joke  scharpe  you  to  on 
heued,  and  no  mo."  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  correction  of 
this.  He  tells  me  that  the  MS.  has  not  acharpe,  but  only 
schappe,  where  the  pp  is  ipade  as  I  have  described.  The 
phrase  means — "  see  [that  ye]  shape  (or  form)  yourselves 
under  one  head,  and  not^under  more  than  one."  Even  if 
the  MS.  really  had  scharpe,  the  phrase  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plained, grammatically,  as  meaning — "  see  [that  ye]  sharpen 
yourselves  under  one  head."  The  interpretation  *'look 
sharp"  leaves  the  accusative  t/ou  without  any  verb  to 
govern  it. 

Besides/?,  in  which  the  first  down- stroke  comes  below  the 
line,  there  are  three  other  letters  beginning  with  a  long 
down-stroke,  but  extending  above  the  line.  These  are  i,  h, 
and  k.  We  can  at  once  dismiss  h  because  it  is  hardly  ever 
doubled.  There  remain  b  and  k,  which,  if  written  on  the 
same  principle,  appear  precisely  like  lb  and  Iky  and  are 
usually  mistaken  for  them.  Hence  have  arisen  several 
ghost-words,  several  of  which  cause  great  difficulty.  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  more  than  three  examples  of 
lb=:bb.  One  is  galbert,  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  cited  from 
Lyndesay's  Works ;  it  stands  for  gabbert^  a  gaberdine. 
The  second  is  talbert  for  tabbari,  i.e.  a  tabard,  in  Oawain 
Douglas.  The  third  is  for-gabbed,  i.e.  scoffed  at,  in  1.  631 
of  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Crede.  My  note  on  the  line  says, 
"so  in  B  and  C  [i.e.  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  and  the  old 
printed  text] ;  in  A  [i.e.  in  the  Trinity  MS.]  it  resembles 
forgalbed."  I  was  saved  from  error  by  collation  with  the 
other  texts ;   but  I  should  now  say  that  even  A  is  perfectly 
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correct;  for  when  fhe  scrite  wrote  what  seems  to  be 
forgalhed,  lie  meant  fonjabbetl  all  tlie  same.  In  1.  399  of  the 
same  poem,  I  have  gone  wrong ;  I  say  that  A  has  pa^ke,  B 
ha8  palk,  and  C  has  pahke.  Of  course  I  now  sec  that  the 
right  reading  hpakk  or  pakke^  not  pa/k,  as  I  have  printed  it. 
The  line  should  stand  thus. 

**  Ther  is  no  peny  in  my  pakke^  to  payen  for  my  mete." 

I  was  induced  to  print  paik^  partly  through  ignorance, 
and  partly  because  Jamieson's  Dictionary  gives  polk  as  the 
old  Lowland  Scotch  for  a  poke  or  bag.  Unfortunately, 
Jamieson's  word  is  as  ghostly  as  my  own ;  it  simply  stands 
for  pouke,  a  pouch,  the  apparent  /  representing  a  a,  as  will 
appear  to  any  one,  who  investigates  the  whole  subject  to 
the  bottom,  I  will  show  this  presently.  We  find  this 
Ik  for  kk  in  wholly  impossible  cases;  the  resulting  forms  are 
mere  ghost-words.     I  give  a  few  examples. 

The  various  editions  of  Gawain  Douglas  give  us  the  word 
roIkiSi  which  is  rightly  explained  by  Jamieson  to  mean 
*  rocks.'  He  regards  the  /  as  an  ignorant  insertion,  But 
the  old  Northern  word  for  '  rooks  '  was  not  rokh,  but  rokkis ; 
and  rokkk  is  precisely  what  the  scribe  intended,  though  the 
editors  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Glossar}^  to  Dr.  Luraby's  edition  of  'Bemardus  de 
Cura  rei  familiaris '  gives  us  the  form  spelk^  to  speak.  But 
though  the  scribe  wroto  what  looks  like  spclk^  he  ccrtaioly 
meant  the  form  to  be  spckk.  He  need  not  have  doubled  the 
final  k ;  and  if  he  had  only  left  it  as  spek^  we  should  not 
have  had  presented  to  our  sight  the  spectral  form  spelk. 

The  same  Glossary  gives  us  both  wakijr  and  icaikyr  in  the 
sense  of  *  watchful ' ;  I  have  little  doubt  that  mikkyr  is  what 
the  scribe  intended  ;  but  I  have  further  remarks  below  upon 
this  form.  Another  ghost-word  is  dalk^  to  slacken,  cited  by 
Jamieson  from  Wallace,  bk.  v,  L  65G,  which  ho  informs  us 
**  melri  causa/'  or  in  plain  English,  a  false  form  made  i 
order  to  gain  a  rime.     The  passage  runs  thus  :■ — 

"  On  othir  thing  he  maid  his  witt  to  imlk, 
Prcfand  giff  he  mycht  ofi*  that  languor  slalk.** 
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The  fact  is^  that  the  MS.  is  quite  right,  but  the  editors  are 
doubly  wrong.  In  the  former  line,  walk  stands  for  wakk^  i.e- 
to  wake,  to  be  wakeful,  to  be  on  the  alert ;  and  alalk  is 
intended  for  slakky  to  slacken,  as  Jamieson  rightly  explains 
it.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The  use  of  an 
apparent  Ik  for  kk  was  a  piece  of  laziness  that  had  very  bad 
results.  The  verb  to  wake,  in  particular,  has  a  very  strange 
history.  It  was  sometimes  written  tcakk,  or  apparently  tvalkf 
as  we  have  seen,  and  rimed  with  shk.  The  vowel,  originally 
short,  as  in  A.S.  tcacan,  was  gradually  lengthened,  and  at  last 
coincided  with  that  in  the  verb  which  we  now  spell  tcalk,  but 
which,  in  Lowland  Scotch,  was  spelt  tealk  or  waukj  the  / 
being  silent,  as  in  Modem  English.  Hence  the  apparent  Ik 
was  treated  as  a  real  ik ;  the  combination  alk  was  treated  as 
equivalent  to  auk^  and  consequently  al  was  looked  upon  as 
equivalent  to  an.  Hence  the  constant  use  of  tcalk  in  the 
sense  of  '  wake '  in  the  latter  MSS.,  and  the  three  spellings 
of  the  adjective  wakrife^  walkrife}  icaukrife,  in  the  sense  of 
*  watchful.'  Further,  owing  to  the  apparent  equivalence  of 
/  and  u  before  A,  we  have  the  astonishing  forms  golk  as  a 
variant  of  gouk,  a  cuckoo,  and  polk  as  a  variant  of  pouke, 
a  pouch  or  poke.  These  forms  established  the  apparent 
equivalence  of  ol  and  ou,  and  led  to  the  surprising  word  noU 
for  nout,  i.e.  neat  cattle,  in  Gawain  Douglas ;  and  in  the 
same  author  we  find  dolf  for  dou/y  i.e.  dull ;  dolp  for  doup,  a 
cavity,  a  depth ;  hoik  for  houk^  to  hollow  out ;  uoix  for  icotix, 
variant  of  woz,  pt.  t.  of  wax,  to  grow ;  also  walk  for  wauk,  to 
wake,  walknit  for  watiknit,  awakened,  walkryfe  for  waukryfe^ 
wakeful,  and  walkynaris  for  waiikf/naris,  awakeners.  Still 
more  surprising  is  the  late  form  culpis  (and  even  culppis)  in 
the  sense  of  *  cups ' ;  for  this,  the  only  interpretation  I  can 
think  of  is  that  the  /  is  intended  to  lengthen  out  the  t/,  as  in 
the  M.E.  cotipe^  a  cup  ;  for  the  modem  *  cup  '  is  expressed  in 
Middle  English  both  by  coupe,  with  u  long,  and  cuppe,  with 
u  short.  Modem  Scotch  has  catip  for  ctip,  as  in  Burns'  Holy 
Fair.     In  the  same  way,  I  should  explain  the  form  palpis  in 

*  The  steps  are :    (1)   wakrif:    (2)  walhrife  f^wahkrifej :   (3)   tcalkri/$ 
f^Witdiri/e)  :  (4)  waukrife. 
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GawaiQ  Douglas,  the  sense  of  which  ia  *  papa,'  as  indicativ© 
of  a  proiiuneiation  resembling  that  of  paujm ;  in  fact,  pauptB 
actually  occurs,  viz.  in  Sir  David  Lyndesay'a  Experience  and 
the  Courteour,  1,  4009. 

One  result  of  this  investigation  is  quite  certain,  viz.  that 
whether  Ih  represents  hk  or  not,  we  know  that  the  /  was  at 
any  rate,  in  a  large  number  of  words,  absolutely  silent  as  a 
consonant,  though  it  affected  the  preceding  voweL  In  some 
cases,  it  stood  for  kk^  but  in  others  it  practically  signified  the 
vowel  n.  By  way  of  recapitulation,  I  would  say  that  /A" 
represents  kk  in  the  written  forma  palJie,  rolkis,  npelk,  8hJk, 
In  icalkt  to  wake,  the  !k  at  first  meant  kk,  but  practically 
came  to  represent  nk;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  derivativea 
ttaiknit  and  walkrife,  L  represents  u  in  goik,  polk,  noli,  doff, 
doip,  hoik,  woh,  palpis,  Ita  meaning  in  culpk  is  doubtful ; 
this  strange  form  may  have  arisen  from  confusion  of  cuppis 
with  eolpk  fz^coupis)  or  calpis  (^caupia)^  owing  to  the  M*E. 
form  being  a  double  one.  By  way  of  a  moral,  I  would 
recommend  extreme  caution  to  any  editor  of  a  Scottish  text 
when  he  deals  with  a  word  containing  a  combination  of  two 
letters,  the  former  of  which  is  an  /. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  list  of  the  symbols  which, 
foregoing   examples,  have  been   misread   and  con- 


The  following  groups  denote  the  confused  symbols; 


in  the 
fused. 

J,  f> ;  c,  1 1  d,  0  ;  e,  o,  s;  /,  «;  k,  Ir ;  m,  ut\  in  ;  w,  w;  o,  rf, 
^\  PtP  W  *  *"•  ^*  *'  ^'  ^^  /j  y^  P  W-  ^so  mi,  un ;  mu, 
urn;  n%  m;  rp,  pp;  tit  «^;  <"*!  **^;  «««i  ^^^;  «^'«i  rm. 
Also  Ih,  hh;  Ik,  kk.  Very  few  of  these  mistakes  result  from 
the  misreading  of  marks  of  contraction.  If  I  were  to  add 
examples  of  this  character,  the  number  of  ghost-words  would 
Ije  very  largely  increaaed.  Editors  seem  at  times  to  have 
been  sorely  puzzled  by  such  marks.  Tytler,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Kingis  Quair,  usually  expands  the  contractions;  but  ho 
actually  prints  fjmune  for  commune^  and  qnmnhj  for  commonltj^ 
because  bo  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  the  contraction 
for  com^  which  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  q.  In  st.  160, 
the  fourth  line  is  left  imperfect,  ending  in  the  MS.  with  the 
common  aymbol  ^*     By  way  of  eking  out  the  line,  Tytler 
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prints  here  a  Q  turned  upside  down,  adding  '  the  reader's 
own  ingenuity  must  supply  this  mark  of  abbreviation ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  for  aaketo  or  aakewia*  This  is  the  boldest 
expansion  of  a  contraction  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  we  are  to  read 
as  Qis  ! 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  non-existent  words  or  'ghost- words' 
which  I  have  now  noticed.  I  include  amongst  them  some  in- 
tentional but  strange  forms,  such  as  golk  for  gouk.  I  also  add, 
in  every  case,  the  correct  form  within  marks  of  parenthesis. 


abacot  (a  bicocket),  351. 
abofted  (abosted),  359. 
allryn  (alkyn),  363. 
bclene  (beleue),  363. 
beuen  (benen),  359. 
bewunus  (bewunne),  366. 
bolueden  (bolneden),  365. 
bouchen  (bonchen),  358. 
char  (thar),  363. 
chek  yn  a  tyde  (chek-matyde), 

367. 
chesse  (chesc),  358. 
chichingis  (thithingis,  error  for 

tithingis),  362. 
clamupe  (claumpe),  3|57. 
cleue  (clene),  363. 
conise  (comse),  356. 
conisyng  (comsyng),  356. 
coppiu  (croppin),  361. 
corves  (comes),  364. 
couuen  (connen),  359. 
cronde  (croude),  355. 
culde  (tulde),  357. 
culpis   (cuupis  ?   for  coupis  ?), 

371,  372. 
degontit  (degoutit),  361. 
desouled  (defouled),  360. 
dimnede  (diuinede),  356,  359. 
dolf  (douf ),  371,  372. 
dolp  (doup),  371,  372. 
drinen  (driucn),  354. 
dymnede  (dyuinede),  356,  359. 
eftures  (estcres,  estres),  363. 
enchausjt  (enchaufyt),  363. 
encortif  (cncorcif),  365. 
flocced  (flotted),  365. 


folloke  (wilfolloker),  360. 
forbusur  (forbusne),  357. 
forgalbed  (forgabbed),  369. 
foringit  (foriugit),  361. 
fouk  (fonk),  356. 
founed  (fonnod),  364. 
galbert  (gabbcrt),  369. 
golk  (gouk),  371,  372. 
gramity  (graunty),  356. 
havin  (harm),  364. 
hetheued  (heued),  360. 
hoik  (houk),  371,  372. 
ho  wen,  howne  (howue),  362. 
kimes  (knives),  353. 
lath  (lav),  360. 
lessyt  (lefEyt),  363. 
loine  (lomc),  356. 
mausod  (mansed),  358,  359. 
monelich  (menelich),  359. 
morse  (nurse),  353. 
moyt  (mo  )?at),  360. 
nalle  (ualle),  355. 
nolt  (nout),  371,  372. 
onen  (ouen),  355. 
ouershuppe  (ouerhuppe),  358. 
owery  (dwcr)?),  367. 
palke  (pakke),  370. 
palpis  (paupis),  371,  372. 
panlray  (paufray),  363. 
pantener  (pautener),  363. 
pavado  (panade),  362. 
polien  (j^olien),  358. 
polk  (pouk),  370,  371,  372. 
porcours  (portours),  357. 
punniten  (permuten),  357. 
rendit  (vondit),  362. 
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rentful  (rcuful),  359* 
rentho  (reixthe),  359. 
reuk  (renk),  356,  359,  363, 
reikis  (rokkis),  370,  372. 
roned  (roueii),  356. 
sangtle  (sauglitle),  358. 
satoure  (fatoure),  360, 
Bcliarpe  (ecliappe),  369. 
ahorter  (Charter),  357. 
fikowurand  (skownrand),  363* 
slalk  (slakk),  370,  372. 
soket  (Coket),  357. 
Bordid  (lordid),  363. 
spelk  (spt'kk),  370,  372. 
stone  (schon),  359.     * 
sucdi  {suttli)j  357. 
fiuten  (sitten),  357- 
Syvcwarm  (FyBOwarin),  363, 


talbart  (tabbart)^  36Q, 

tarart  (tabart),  361. 

tbarvo  (tbame),  364. 

treiyn  (terryn),  365. 

tyre  (eyre),  363, 

ulode  {correct;  u=v),  S55. 

Tillorxa(?),  354. 

vyt  (rycht),  361. 

walk  (wakk,  later  wauk),  370, 

walkrif  (wakkrif,  later  waiikrif), 

371. 
walknit  ( wakknit,  laterwAukmt)^ 

371. 
watte  (waite),  357. 
wnyne  (wayue),  365. 
woix  (woux),  371,  372. 
ytoped  (ycoped),  357. 
yvete  (ybete),  361. 


Slavonic  Philology;  from  April,  1884,  to  April,  1886. 
By  W.  R.  Moefill,  Esq. 

For  the  followiog  valuable  contribution  to  this  Address  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Morfill,  whoso  name  must  be  well 
known  to  you  from  his  former  contributions  on  the  same 
subject.  We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  the  assist- 
ance of  so  diatinguished  a  scholar,  who  carefully  watches  the 
progress  of  Slavonic  Philology  with  uBflagging  zml,  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  bo  ready  to  communicate  to  the 
Society  the  results  of  Ida  researches, 

*'  In  the  following  pages  a  short  account  is  attempted  of 
the  leading  publications  in  Slavonic  philology  during  the 
period  April,  18S4,  to  April,  1886, 

'*  In  General  Slavonic  Philology  the  most  important  work 
has  been  the  Etyrnological  Dictionary  of  the  Slavonic  Lan- 
guages by  Professor  Miklosich,*  This  is  a  book  of  the 
highest  viduc,  and  supplies  a  demlcrfjtttm,  Slavonic  ety- 
mology has  not  always  met  with  sober  treatment»  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  chcnBhcd  etymologies  of 
Slavists,  not  too  scientific,  will  bo  found  nidely  dealt  with  in 
this  work.     Thus  the  deity  Svantovit,  about  whom  so  mnoh 
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has  been  written,  is  treated  merely  as  a  Slavonic  rendering 
of  Saint  Vitus,  whose  cultua  is  shown  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Slavs  at  an  eariy  period.  Again,  the  time- 
honoured  derivation  of  Slav  from  Slovo  is  rejected.  Miklo- 
sich  thinks  that  the  termination  inn  in  SlovenH,  etc.,  shows 
the  stem  to  be  the  name  of  a  place.  He  considers  that  the 
Greek  affka^of;  is  a  mere  variant  of  aKkd^o^,  and  thus  has 
but  cold  comfort  for  M.  Sathas,  who  is  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  Slavonic  element  in  mediaeval  Greece,  and  bases  one  of 
his  most  important  arguments  upon  this  distinction.  Other 
points  in  this  interesting  work  I  have  not  space  to  discuss. 
Besides  his  etymological  dictionary,  we  also  owe  to  Miklosich 
a  short  Comparative  Dictionary  of  Six  Slavonic  Languages.^ 
This,  although  a  useful  book,  cannot  add  much  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's reputation,  as  it  is  very  short,  and  by  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  languages  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
complete  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Slavonic  Languages. 
Slovenish,  Slovak  and  Sorbish,  not  to  mention  others,  are 
wanting.  It  is  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  a  member  of  the  Russian  Imperial  family. 

"  Besides  these  important  works,  I  may  mention  the 
survey  of  the  Slavonic  family  of  languages  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Prof.  Baudouin  de 
Courtenay  at  Dorpat.^  The  author  is  already  favourably 
known  by  his*  studies  of  the  old  Polish  language,  and  his 
works  on  the  obscure  Resanian  dialect  of  Slovenish.  A 
Grammar  of  Pala)o-Slavonic  for  the  use  of  schools  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Stoyan  Novakovich.^  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  valuable  translation  of  the  chronicle 
attributed  to  Nestor,  which  has  been  published  by  M.  Louis 
Leger,  who  is  now  professor  of  the  Slavonic  languages  at  the 
College  de  France :  although  belonging  strictly  to  the  domain 
of  history,   yet    its   elaborate   linguistic    and    ethnological 

*  Dictionnaire  abr^e^  de  six  langues  slaves  (russe,  vieiix  slave,  bulgare,  serbe, 
tch^ue  et  polonais),  Vienna,  1886. 

*  Uebersicht  der  Slavischen  Sprachenwelt,  Antrittsvorlesung,  Ijcipzig,  1884. 

*  Grmatika  Staroga  Stovenskoga  Yezika  za  srednye  shkole  kralyene  Srbiye, 
Belgrade,  1884  (in  Serbian). 

FhU.  Tnuif .  1886-6.  25 
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appendicea  entitle  it  to  mention  here,*    An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  interesting  chroDicle  is  still  a  desideratum, 

'*  Taking  the  languages  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
generally  arranged,  wo  come  (1)  to  Mmtiian,  Nothing  very 
noteworthy  has  been  produced  in  this  language  during  the 
two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  my  last  survey.  Prof* 
Jagic,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Slavonic  philology  at  St.  Peters- 
burg formerly  filled  by  Sreznevski,  continues  his  valuable 
articles  in  the  'Archiv  fiir  Slavischo  Philologie/  of  which 
the  ninth  volume  has  just  begun, 

"  An  imixjrtant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
phonetics  of  the  Russian  language  is  the  work  of  M.  V. 
Bogoroditzki  on  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the  Russian 
language**  Prof  Partitzki  of  Lemberg,  already  favourably 
known  by  his  German- Ruthenish  Dictionary  and  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  the  poet  Shevchenko,  has  ventured 
on  a  small  volume  ^  on  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the 
prose  poem  on  the  Expedition  of  Igor  (Slovo  o  polkon 
Tgorev^),  a  monument  of  the  early  Russian  language, 
mnny  of  the  expressions  in  which  have  been  great  crnces  to 
scholars.  Prof  Jagio  in  a  review  of  the  work  does  not  speak 
altogether  favourably  of  it.  E.  Zelechowski  continues  the 
publication  of  his  Little- Russian  Dictionary,  which  has  now 
got  as  far  as  the  letter  *  S ' :  it  is  very  much  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  previously  published. 

"(2)  Bulgaria.  From  this  country  there  is  nothing  of] 
importance  to  communicate.  The  principality  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  its  national  existence  to 
bo  able  to  develope  considerable  literary  activity.  The 
Periodichesko  Spisanio  continues  to  appear  at  Sofiap  and 
contains  interesting  articles  on  Slavonic  ethnology  and 
philology, 

"  (3)  Serbian.  M.  Mariakovich  has  published  in  a  separate 
form  his  paper  on  the  Persian,  Arabic  and  Turkish  w^ords 

^  Chronique  dito  de  Nestor,  tradoito  sor  le  texte  SlftTOE-Rua«e  par  Louii 
LejftJT.     Paris,  1884. 

'  Glaanie  hez  ondar«nin  y'  obstthcromskom  pztke,  Kiijcad,  1884. 

»  Temni  miesttxa  v  *  Skve  o  prkoa  Igorove.  CkuBt  Perahfl  (Ist  part). 
J^eiuberg,  18S3  (^  Little  nufiaum). 
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introduced  into  the  Serbian  language,^  which  was  read  at  the 
Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin,  but  the  book  is  far  from  fault- 
less; part  of  the  subject  has  been  much  better  treated  by 
Miklosich  in  his  'Turkish  Element  in  the  South-East  and 
Eastern  European  Languages/  ^  which  has  appeared  among 
the  transactions  of  the  Viennese  academy.  In  the  latter 
work  many  Oriental  words  besides  Turkish  are  discussed,  and 
some  interesting  derivations  are  given,  among  others  that  of 
the  mysterious  Bulgarian  word  khubav  *  beautiful,'  which  is 
shown  on  good  grounds  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  Lord 
Strangford  made  the  unhappy  conjecture  that  it  was  one  of  the 
primitive  TJralian  roots  which  the  Bulgarians  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  settlement  on  the  Volga.  The  South 
Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram  continues  the  publication  of  its 
great  Dictionary.^  This  monumental  work — which  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  our  own  language  now  being  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray — has  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  well-known  Serbian  scholar, 
Gj.  Danicid.  It  is  now  being  carried  on  by  his  former 
co-operators.  It  has,  however,  only  reached  its  fifth  part, 
the  commencement  of  the  letter  d.     Professor  Nemanic  con- 

V 

tinues  the  publication  of  his  Cakavish  (i.e.  Dalmato-Croatian) 
Studies,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  previous  report.* 
The  'Slawo-deutsches  und  Slawo-italienisches'  ^  of  the  eminent 
Romanist  Hugo  Schuchardt  must  be  considered  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Slavonic  and  German  dialec- 
tology, but  unfortunately  the  political  aims  of  the  writer  are 
but  too  apparent  throughout  the  work.  The  Southern  Slavs 
have  not  yet  learned  to  regard  Prof.  Schuchardt  as  a  friend. 
"  (4)  Slovenish.     The  yearly  publications  of  the  *  Matika 

1  Vocabulaire  des  mots  persons,  arabcs  et  turcs,  introduits  dans  la  langue 
ierbe  par  Louka  E.  Mariakovicb,  Berlin,  1882. 

^  Die  Tiirkischon  Elemente  in  den  Siidost  nnd  Ost-£uropaiscben  Spracben, 
Vienna,  1884. 

'  Rjccnik  brratskoga  ili  srpBkoga  jezika  Na  svijet  izdajo  jngoslavenBka 
akademija  znanosti  i  umjetnosti. 

^  ^akaviscb-Kroatiscbe  Studicn.  Erste  Studio.  Acccntlebro.  1  Forsetzung. 
Vienna,  1884. 

*  Slawo-deutscbes  nnd  Slawo-italienJBcbes,  yon  Hugo  Scbucbardt.  Gratz, 
1885. 
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SloTenska'  of  Laibach,  wliicli  I  liave  received,  deal  ctiefly 
with  historical  and  antiquarian  Bubjceta,  and  therefore  do 
not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  notice.  The  work, 
however,  by  Dr.  Kob,  'Spomenica  Tisooletnice  MetodovaJ 
Srarti '  [Memorial  of  the  Thousandth  Anniversary  of  the  1 
death  of  St.  Methodius],  contains  eoioe  interesting  remarks 
on  the  Piila>o-Slavonic  language  and  its  home. 

"  (5)  Of  the  Western  branch  of  knguages  Polish  shall  first 
engage   our  attention.     A   word  of  astonishment  may   hoM 
allowed  on  the  expatriation  of  the  Poles  from  Eastern  Pn: 
and   the   cynical  attempt  at  Germanizing   them    made   by"' 
Bismarck.      On    reading    such    transactions,    it   is  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  boasted  humanitarian  ism. 

**  A  new  grammar  of  the  Polish  language  has  appeared,  by 
M,  Vymazal.*  The  author  is  a  Chekh,^  already  favourably 
known  by  similar  works.  Last  year  an  excellent  new 
review  was  published  at  Warsaw,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
political  troubles,  continues  to  be  a  great  centre  of  Polish 
literary  life.  The  Philological  Studies'  are  edited  byi 
Baudooin  de  Courtenay,  J.  Karlowicz,  A.  A.  Kryaski,  and 
L.  Malinowski,  all  well-known  names.  Amidst  other  articles 
Nehring  writes  on  the  weak  vowels  used  with  /  and  r  between 
consonants  (the  same  subject  which  has  been  treated  ad- 
mirably by  Johannes  Schmidt  and  forms  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  languages),  and  Baudouin  de 
Courtenay  on  the  *  pathology  and  embryology  of  language/ 
This  review  promises  very  well.  Among  other  articles  it 
may  bo  mentioned  that  the  work  published  by  Dr»  Carl 
Abel,  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  Ilchester  Lectures, 
is  severely  handled  by  Jan  Ilanusz.  The  writer  augurs 
poorly  lor  the  results  of  Dr.  Abel's  labours  in  Coptic,  if 
he  does  not  know  more  of  that  language  than  he  does  of 

^  Grammatik  der  PolinsolieTi  Spriche  Jttmachst  mm  SelTistunterricht.  Briinn, 
1884, 

^  This  k  the  sprlling-  of  tliis  word  which  I  have  resolved  to  odrtpt — ^jtist  a«  the 
Ftf-tjeh  hnve  mvintAcl  the  word  kh&que — to  escape  til©  ambiguititss  of  diAcriticaJ 
marks  or  &uch  a  misleading  siiellmg-  as  Czech. 

*  Prace  I'ilologicznc.     \\''arsaw,  1885. 
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Little  Russian.  But  in  truth  the  Slavonic  tongues  require 
careful  study  and  scientific  treatment. 

"  (6)  The  Bohemian  Casopis  or  Journal  appears  regularly, 
and  contains  valuable  articles  on  Slavonic  history,  ethnology 
and  philology.  It  may  be  said  in  conjunction  with  the 
*  Archiv '  edited  by  Jagic  to  represent  the  highest  level 
of  Slavonic  scholarship. 

"  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Zelenohorsky  and  Kralodvorsky  Rukopis  is  still  being  fought 
out  in  the  other  literary  journals,  and  Drs.  Kalousek  and 
Jan  Gebauer  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  The  latter  in 
conjunction  with  Masaryk  has  attacked  these  documents 
in  the  Bohemian  Athenaeum  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
full  of  soloecisms,  such  as  could  only  have  been  perpetrated 
at  a  time  when  the  Old  Chekh  language  was  but  poorly 
understood.  Thus  the  imperfect  and  aorist  tenses  are 
constantly  confused,  etc. 

"  (7)  Sorbish  or  Wendish.  This  small  Slavonic  language 
(with  its  two  dialects)  manages  still  to  protract  its  existence. 
It  18  probably  too  insignificant  to  arouse  the  anger  of  Bis- 
marck. The  Casopis  continues  to  be  published  twice  a  year : 
in  the  second  number  for  1884  we  have  an  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Pfuhl,  entitled  'Some  Sorbish  words  from  Altenburg' 
(Nekotre  serbske  slowa  z  Altenburga).  This  is  based  upon 
an  'Explicatio  Nominum  Sorabicorum  pagorum  prsefecturae 
Altenburgensis,  1697/  by  M.  Abr.  Frencelius,  which  is  still 
preserved.  The  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Northern  Germany  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  it  lately,  not  merely 
by  Slavs,  but  by  Germans. 

"  I  may  mention  one  philological  work  before  leaving  this 
language.  M.  George  Liebisch  ^  treats  of  the  Syntax  of  the 
Wendish  language  in  Upper  Lusatia  (Oberlausitz).  It  is 
only  too  clear  from  his  book  how  much  it  has  been  modified 
by  German,  just  as  we  see  the  "Welsh  syntax  at  the  present 

^  Syntax  der  Wendischen  Sprache  in  der  Oberlaofiitz,  von  Georg  Liebiscb. 
Bautzen,  1884. 
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day  breaking  up  under  the  influence  of  English.  Of  Slavonic 
studies  in  our  own  country  there  is  hardly  anything  to  bo 
said.  Among  us  the  Slavonic  languages,  'aut  languent  aut 
omnino  sordent ' ;  an  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Ilchester  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  in  tho 
winter  term  of  1884,  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evansi  M,A,  His 
subject  was  'The  Slaronic  Conquest  of  lUyricum.'  Mr. 
Evans  is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  his  authorities  and 
curiously  read  in  all  books  relating  to  his  subject,  but  has 
personally  explored  the  countries  of  which  he  treats*  His 
lectures,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  published,  form 
a  genuine  contribution  to  the  study  of  Slavonic  ethnology, 
and  will  help  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  our  profound 
ignorance  on  these  points.'* 

Ow  TiiE  Soxi*ALi  Language.     By  J.  Boxwell,  Esa 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  Sontali 
language  to  the  kindness  of  Mr,  John  Boxwcll,  magistrate  of 
Gaya,  Bengal,  Sontali  is  one  of  the  Indian  languages  of  the 
province  of  Bengal ;  and  perhaps  it  may  give  some  rough 
idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  who  speak  it 
if  I  say  that  they  live  near  the  Ganges,  at  the  distance  of 
some  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

**  Sontali  is  the  language  of  the  people  called  by  themselves 
Hor,  by  other  nations  Sontals.  They  have  been  for  genera- 
tions migrating  eastwards  from  the  region  of  the  A^ndhyas, 
and  are  now  thickest  in  the  Bajmahal  Hills,  Sontali  is 
grouped  with  the  dialects  of  the  Kols  and  other  tribes  of 
Chutia  Nagpur,  not  yet  fully  investigated. 

"  The  Norwegian  missionary  Mr,  Skrefsrud  has  written  a 
very  interesting  grammar,  but  his  attempt  to  shape  it  on 
Aryan  lines  has  led  him  into  difficulties.  The  conjugations, 
voices,  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives  of  his  verbs  must 
all  he  discarded.  We  can  use  but  few  of  our  own  gram* 
matical  terms,  and  these  T^^th  caution. 

"The  sounds  correspond  surprisingly  to  those  of  Hindi, 
The  principal  exceptions  are  what  Skrefsrud  calls  the  semi* 
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consonants  k\  c\  fy  p\  which  used  all  to  be  written  in 
Bengali  with  visarga.  Their  change  before  vowels  into 
9>  j\  dy  by  proves  Skrefsrud  right. 

"  The  only  grammatical  genders  are  animate  and  inanimate, 
shown  in  the  genitive  case-suffix,  and  certain  verb- forms. 
The  masculine  and  feminine  pairs  in  a  and  l  are  obviously 
copied  from  Hindi.  Cases  proper  do  not  exist.  Case  rela- 
tions are  expressed  by  numerous  postpositions  attached  with 
great  looseness.  With  a  few  exceptions  like  dapal^  reciprocal 
of  dnl  *  to  strike/  and  rianam,  desiderative  of  nam  *  to  get,* 
Sontali  uses  unchanged  roots  connected  by  separable  abridged 
pronouns  and  other  particles.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  are 
more  closely,  and  of  a  word,  less  closely  combined,  than  in 
Aryan  languages.  Any  word  or  combination  of  words  can 
be  used  as  a  verbal  root,  which  again,  with  case- suffixes  and 
tense  and  mood  particles,  can  be  woven  into  the  semblance 
of  a  long  compound  word.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
language  can  be  shown  best  by  analysis  of  a  few  sentences. 

1.  Sec'-en-a-kOy  "  venerunt." 

JIec\  verbal  root,  *  come ' ;  <?«,  an  aorist  tense-sign ;  a, 
the  peculiar  '  final '  a,  of  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  : 
ko,  3rd  personal  plural  abridged  pronoun. 

2.  Pandu-e  hec^-en-a,  **  Pandus  venit." 

Pandu,  proper  name;  e,  3rd  personal  singular  abridged 
pronoun ;  /lec'-en-ay  as  in  the  first  sentence.  PaTidu-e  looks 
like  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  Pandu-s ;  but  the  analogy 
would  mislead. 

3.  JETuri'ko  do-ko  hec^-en-a,  "  puellae  quidem  venerunt." 
Kuri  *  girl ' ;    ko,  plural  suffix ;    do,  emphatic  particle ;   ko, 

as  before;  hec'-en-a,  as  before.  The  plural  termination  of 
nouns^  and  of  3rd  personal  verbs  is  the  same  ko,  abridged 
form  of  ako  *  they.'  Even  *  termination  '  is  an  inexact  word. 
'Abridged  pronoun'  is  the  only  correct  expression.  The 
nominative  abridged  pronoun  comes  either  after  the  '  final ' 
a,  as  in  (1),  or  before  the  verbal  root,  as  in  (2)  and  (3).  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  attached  to  the  preceding  word,  as  here 
to  the  emphatic  particle  do. 
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4.  Hako'U  sap'l'o-a,  "  places  capiam." 

Hako   '  fisb  ' ;    «,   nomiDative    let   person    abridged   pro- 
noun j   sap,  verbal  root^   *catcb*;   ko,  3rd  plural  abridged  ^ 
pronoun,  accusativej  coming  between  the  verbal  root  and 
'  final '  a. 

5.  Pantfii'ren    hopon    ih^hotete'e    bancao-en-a^    **  IldifSvo^ 

Pandu,  proper  name ;  ren,  genitive  suffix  indicating 
animate  noun  following  ;  hopon  *  son ' ;  m,  1st  personal 
pronoun;  Ao/e/r,  instrumental  suffix;  e,  3rd  singular  abridged 
pronoun,  nominative  ;  bntfcao,  verbal  root  (loan-word  from 
Hindi),  *save ' ;  eu-a,  as  above,  aorist  and  'final*  a. 

6.  MoiU'ko  hec^'len  on-ko-do  oka-en-a?     "What  has  be- 

come of  those  who  came  yesterday  P  '* 

Hola  *  yesterday '  \  ko,  3rd  pL  nom. ;  hec*  *  come ' ;  len, 
past  tense-sign  ;  on-ko-do  *  they  indeed  ' ;  oka,  interrogative 
neuter  pronoun,  used  as  a  verbal  root ;  en-a,  as  above* 

"Sontali  has  no  relative  pronoun.    Tho  verb  of  the  relative  < 
clause  is  without  tho  '  final '  a.     This  particle  has  not  beea ' 
adequately  treated  by  any  inquirer.     Skrefsrud  renders  it  by 
'  it  is/  but  he  gives  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  has  any 
sueh  meaning.     It  plays  precisely  the  same  part  with  the 
roots  mena  and  kan^  which  mean  '  to  be/  as  with  all  others. 
It  is  present  in  aasertions  and  questions  in  principal  clauseB;. 
but  is  absent  from  subjunctives,  imperatives,  and  relative 
clauses*     As  a   question   is   an   inverted  assertion,  I  think 
*  categorical '  the  best  term.    Hola-ko  hea^-ien  is  made  up  of  a  i 
verbal  root^  tense-sign,  nominative  plural  3rd  person,  and  au 
adverb.     It  implies,  but  does  not  assert,  that  people  came 
yesterday.     It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  x^*?3^  ^Kovrefi  or 
o'l  x^^^  ^V^*'  ^*  ^  more  literal  translation.     3f cither  is  exact, 
because  in  -ko  kec'-ien  there  is  nothing  distinctive  of  either 
participle  or  finite  verb.     It  ia  an  incomplete  verb,  having 
root-meaning,  tense,  number,  and  person;    but  no  power  of 
making  an    assertion.     Oi^-ko-do   oka-en-a?  is  'they  what* 
became  ? ' 
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7.  Am-em    la-akaf   gadia-ren-ko  hako   ba^ko  napraV-a ; 

PandU'hotete-ak-ren-ko  gi-ko  naprak'-a^  *'  The  fish  of 
the  tank  which  you  have  dug  are  not  large ;  those-of- 
that-by-Pandu  are  large/' 

Am  *thou/  2nd  sing,  pronoun;  em,  abridged  from  the 
same ;  la,  verbal  root,  *  dig ' ;  akat\  perfect  tense-sign ;  gadia 
*  tank ' ;  ren,  genitive  suffix ;  ko,  3rd  pi.  abr.  pr.  hako  *  fish ' ; 
ba  '  not ' ;  ko,  3rd  pi.  nom. ;  naprak*  '  large,'  here  taken  as 
verbal  root  *  to  be  large ' ;  a,  categorical  particle.  Construe 
gadia-ren-ko  hako  *  the  fish  of  the  tank/  am-on  la-akat'  '  which 
you  have  dug/  ba-ko  naprak'-a  *  are  not  large ' ;  Panrlu-hofete- 
ak'-ren-ko  'the-  (fish)  of-it  (the  tank  dug)  by-Pandu/ 
gi'ko  naprak'-a  'are  large.'  This  sentence,  easy  enough  in 
Sontali,  defies  solution  by  Aryan  grammar.  There  is  an 
accidental  resemblance  to  the  colloquial  English  '  the  tank 
you  have  dug ' ;  but  in  Sontali  there  is  no  relative  pronoun 
understood. 

8.  Behaj-ko   at-a  Diko^hopon   do;    auri-m    em-a-ko-re-ko 

nihet'-aka-m'tahen-a,  "The  Hindus  are  very  trouble- 
some ;  they  continue  to  scold  you  till  you  give  them 
(something)." 

Behaj  '  very  ' ;  ko,  3rd  nom.  pi. ;  Si,  verbal  root,  '  to  be 
troublesome '  ;  a,  categorical  particle  ;  Dtko,  the  Sontal 
name  for  foreigners.  Diko-hopon  'the  sons  of  the  foreigners ' ; 
do,  emphatic  particle.  The  second  part  is  very  characteristic. 
Auri  'not  yet';  -m  'thou,'  2nd  sing,  abridged  pronoun; 
em,  verbal  root,  '  give ' ;  «  'to' ;  ko  ^  them ' ;  re  'in,'  locative 
case  postposition ;  auri-m  em-a-ko-re  iv  rtp  ae  fHfTrco  airroU 
Sovvcu.  To  all  this  is  affixed  the  nominative  ko  before  the 
verbal  root  ruhet*  '  scold.'  Aka-tahen  is  a  tense-sign,  con- 
tinuative ;  -m  '  thee,'  object  pronoun,  inserted  between  verbal 
root  and  categorical  a ;  'ko-ruhet^'aka-m-  tahen-a '  they  continue 
to  scold  thee.' 

9.  Sodom  kombro-akat^'Uin-a-ko,  "They  have  stolen  my 
horse." 

Tin  is  the  genitive  abridged  1st  personal  pronoun  '  my/ 
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10.  In-hhon  am-em  marah^a,  "Thou  art  greater  than  I*" 

Marah  *  great/  is  used  as  verbal  root.  The  comparative  is 
involved  in  in-khon  'from  me/  like  Hindustani  ham-se, 

IL  IfUren-ked-e-a-n,  "I  have  made  him  mine/' 
In-ren^  genitive  of  in  *  1/  is  here  used  as  a  verbal  root. 

12,  Oni^e  ere-fe-fi-khant  adi-banV-in  dal-kc-a,  **  If  lie  had 
deceived  me,  I  should  have  beaten  him  severely/' 

Oni  '  that  (person) ' ;  e,  nom.  sing. ;  ere,  verbal  root, 
'  deceive ' ;  k,  modal  sign  ;  -;}»  lat  sing,  accusative ;  khan 
*if';  adi-hark^  'very  much';  in,  Ist  sing.  nom. ;  dal^ 
verbal  root,  '  beat '  j  he,  modal  sign  ;  <?,  categorical  particle. 

**  This  sentence  shows  the  superiority  of  Sontali  to  Latiu 
logic.  In  Latin  there  is  but  one  form  for  the  verbs  in 
protasis  and  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence. 

"  Our  Aryan  languages  make  additions  to  the  indicative 
stem  for  subjunctive  and  optative,  as  bkarah\  hhavdii^  hhavet ; 
implying  that  these  moods  are  something  more  than  in- 
dicative. Sontali^  with  better  logic,  relegates  subjunctive 
and  relative  to  the  incomplete  verb  in  company  with  what 
are  with  us  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives;  and  forms 
the  only  complete  and  real  verb  by  the  addition  of  the  cate- 
gorical a. 

I,  Hec' -len-khan-ko  '  si  venissent.' 
II.  Hola-ko  hec^'len  '  qui  heri  venerant/ 

III.  Hec^'kn-ko  '  qI  fJKOjrref;.* 

IV.  Uec^-Ien-reak*  *  rov  fitcuvJ 
.   V.  ffec'-kn-a-ko  'tjkovJ 

"In  v<  alone  is  there  a  complete  verb:  but  in  the  whole ^ 
five  hec'-kn  has  exactly  tho  same  force,  or  meaning :  that  is, 
it  has  root-meaning  and  tense,  and  nothing  else.  It  calls  up 
the  idea  of  something  having  come,  but  is  unable  to  make 
any  assertion.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  none  of  our  lan- 
guages have  we  any  expression  for  mere  root-meaning  and 
time.  We  must  make  our  word  a  participle,  or  a  verb,  or  a 
verbal  noun.     And  therefore  Skrefsrud  calls  hec^-kn  some- 
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times  a  verb,  Bometimes  a  participle,  sometimes  a  gerund. 
It  is  really  equivalent  to  none  of  these. 

^^Hec^'kn-a-ko  is  equivalent  to  'venerant':  but  neither  the 
parts  of  the  spoken  word  which  make  up  the  whole  expres- 
sion, nor  the  morsels  of  thought  which  make  up  the  mental 
judgment,  are  the  same,  or  even  alike.  The  Sontali  sentence 
is  a  whole  not  to  be  resolved  on  Aryan  analogy.  By  its 
form  it  first  unites  the  represented  ideas  into  a  mental 
picture,  and  then  by  a  further  efibrt  aflSrms  its  reality.  In 
negative  propositions  the  negation  is  part  of  the  complex 
notion.  The  final  assertion  is  of  the  reality  of  the  positive 
or  negative  notion.  Pandu-ren  hopon  ih-hofete-e  bancao-en  calls 
up  a  picture  of  Pandu's  son  saved  by  me.  Then  the  cate- 
gorical a  asserts  that  this  is  a  fact. 

"  Similarly  in  the  first  part  of  (7)  the  complex  notion  is 
"  the  fish  of  the  tank  you  have  dug  not  large."  By  cate- 
gorical a  this  is  asserted  to  be  a  fact. 

"This  pre-eminence  of  logic  accounts  for  the  curious 
interrogatives.  We  ask,  ic/io  was  the  founder  of  Rome ;  or, 
tchat  became  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  But  in  logic  we 
admit  that  the  interrogative  pronoun,  which  we  rhetorically 
make  subject,  is  properly  part  of  the  predicate.  Sontali 
makes  the  interrogative  formally  predicative,  by  using  it  as 
a  verbal  root.  In  (6)  we  might  provisionally  say  that  the 
subject  is  holnko  hec^Ien  onkodo  *  the  people  who  came  yester- 
day,' and  the  predicate  okaena?  'became  what?'  But  we 
can  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  the  whole  complex  notion 
is  made  up  of  *  the  people,'  of  '  their  having  come  yesterday,* 
and  of  *  their  unknown  state  now.'  Holako  hec^len  onkodo 
okaen  forms  the  mental  picture  which  contains  ignorance, 
just  as  another  may  contain  negation.  Categorical  a  predi- 
cates this  of  reality." 

Celtic  Philology,  1880-1886.      By  Dr.  R.  Thurneysen. 

The  following  summary  of  the  progress  of  Celtic  Philology 
during  the  past  six  years  is  written  by  Dr.  R.  Thurneysen, 
of  Jena,  well  known   as  an  excellent  Celtic   scholar.     His 
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**  Keltoromanisclies  *'  is  a  most  useful  and  raluable  book,  as 
it  gives  us  tiie  latest  iiivestij^ations  concerning  such  Romance 
words  as  were  supposed  by  Diez  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.'  In 
many  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  conclasions  arrived  at  by 
Diez  cannot  be  sustained.  Dr.  Thuroeysen's  report  was 
sent  to  me  in  German,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  friend. 
Dr.  Karl  Breul,  for  the  translation  bore  given : 

**  In  spite  of  the  relatively  smull  number  of  workers  in  thia 
special  line,  Celtic  philology  slowly  but  steadily  advancea, 
and  in  the  last  six  years  much  progress  has  been  made* 
For  a  detailed  bibliography  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Merue  CeUiquc,^  and  therefore  content  myself  with  stating 
here,  in  general,  the  diflbrent  directions  in  which  Celtic 
studies  have  been  pursued  in  recent  years.  A  good  review 
of  the  results  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained  is  given  by 
E,  Windisch  in  his  article  *  Keltkche  Sprachfiu/  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber*s  AiJgemeine  Enctjclopaedie  der  WiBaemchaften  und 
Kiiiide^  2nd  section,  xxxv.  p.  132  ff. 

"  With  regard  to  Old  Gaulish,  numerous  new  discoveries, 
which  have  been  especially  discussed  in  various  French 
periodicals,  afford  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gaulish 
system  of  coinage  and  many  details  of  Gaulish  life.  Occa- 
sional essays  by  J.  Quicherat  concerning  questions  of  Gaulish 
philology  have  recently  been  collected.^  Even  the  Gaulish 
Olympus  begins  gradually  to  become  more  distinct.  The 
accurate  mythological  researches  of  II.  Qaidoz  should  espe- 
cially be  mentioned  here.^  H,  d'Arbois  do  Jubainville  has 
attempted  to  investigate  the  Old-Irish  mythology  as  deduced 
from  Middle-Irish  legends  and  its  connection  with  tho 
Gaulish,  but,  as  he  starts  from  a  somewhat  uncertain  baais^ 
the  result  is  rather  doubtful,*     On  the  other  hand,  the  same 


^  Edit<?d,  frnm  tbe  "beginniug,  in  1870  (Paris),  to  toI.  ?.  by  H,  Gaidoz  ;  from 
vol  vL  Part  l  {I886)>l)y  H.  dVArboia  de  Jubainville,  with  the  aaauitaace  of 
J,  Loth  tmd  E.  Emault. 

'  Mdkngi's  d^Artli6olog:io  et  t^'Hifitoiro,  Antiqmles  Cc4tique9|  Homaino 
GnHo-romftineaf  ed.  by  A.  Giry  tmd  A.  Costan,  Paris,  1886, 

*  Etodos  de  Mytholo^Ie  Gauloiso,  i.  Le  Dieu  Gatdoia  du  Soleil  ©t  k  Sym- 
bolisnie  de  la  Roue  ;  Paris,  1886, 

*  Cour»  dc  Litt^raturo  Ccltique,  ii.  Le  Gy^le  Mytliologiqtie  Iriimd&is  et  lu 
Mytliologie  Celtiqiio  ;  Paris,  1884, 
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scholar  has  thrown  full  light  upon  the  similarity  between 
certain  social  institutions  of  theOaulish  and  the  Irish  tribes.^ 
GauKsh  names  have  been  treated  by  Quirin  Esser ;  ^  Gaulish 
and  Breton  phonetics,  by  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville ;  ^  the 
declensions  of  all  Celtic  languages,  by  Whitley  Stokes;* 
the  relations  in  which  Celtic  sounds  stand  to  those  of  other 
Indo-European  languages  have  been  examined  by  Em. 
Emault."^  The  Romance  words  which  Fr.  Dioz  supposed  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin  have  been  carefully  sifted  by  the  author 
of  this  paper,®  before  whom  H.  Schuchardt^  and  G.  I. 
Ascoli^  had  already  spoken  in  detail  on  the  influence  of 
the  Celtic  language  on  Romance  dialects.  Ch.  Em.  Ruelle  ^ 
is  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  works  and  notes  relating 
to  the  Old  Gauls. 

"  The  favourite  domain  of  Celtic  philology  is  Ireland,  with 
its  ancient  language  and  its  rich  literature.  The  numerous 
publications  of  the  last  years  have  furnished  much  new 
material  for  investigation.  In  this  way  the  study  of  the 
Irish  Ogham  inscriptions  is  facilitated  by  S.  Ferguson's 
collection.*®  The  facsimiles  of  Irish  MSS.  published  by  J.  T. 
GKlbert**  aflford  a  good  basis  for  Irish  palaeography.  The 
Old-Irish  glosses,  as  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries,  are  now  almost  all  printed;  only  the 
editions  of  the  most  important  glossed  manuscripts  need  be 

*  Conrs  de  Litt^ratare  Celtique,  i.  Introduction  k  I'^tude  de  la  Litt^rature 
Celtique ;  Paris,  1883. 

'  Beitrage  zor  gallo-keltischen  Namenkunde,  i.  Heft ;  Malmedy,  1884. 

'  J^tades  Grammaticales  box  les  Langues  Celtiques ;  Premiere  Partic ;  Paris, 
1881. 

*  Celtic  Declension  (Trans,  of  the  Phil.  Soc.  1885-6,  Part  I.,  pp.  97-201). 

'  Etudes  ComparatiTes  sur  le  Grec,  le  Latin  et  le  Celtique,  i. :  Le  YoyeUe 
Br^ve  ou ;  Poitiers,  1885. 

'  Keltoromanisches :  Die  Kcltischen  Etymologicn  im  Etymolog.  Worterbuch 
TonF.  Diez;  Halle.  1884. 

^  In  the  detailed  criticism  on  Windisch*s  Eurzgefasste  Irische  Grammatik  ; 
Zeitschrift  fiir  romaniscbe  Pbilolngie,  iv.  124  ff. 

*  Una  Lettera  Glottologica ;  Torino,  1881. 

*  Bibliograpbie  g^nerale  des  Gaules ;  Paris,  in  publication  since  1882. 

>^  Fasciculus  of  Prints  from  Photographs  of  Casts  of  Ogham  Inscriptions; 
Dublin.  1881  (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxvii.). 

1^  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland,  selected  and  edited  under  the 
direction  of  the  Kight  Hon.  Edw.  iSullivan,  Master  of  the  Kolls  in  Ireland,  by 
J.  T.  Gilbert ;  and  photozincographed  by  Henrv  James ;  four  parts,  London, 
1874-84. 
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mentioned  here,  viz. :  tbe  Milan  gloasei  to  a  commentary  of 
tte  Psalms/  and  the  St,  Gallen  glossea  to  Priscian,^  edit 
by  G.  I.  Ascoli ;  the  Wiirzhurg  glosses  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
edited  by  H.  Zimmer*^  A  great  many  Middle- Irish  texts 
have  been  made  accessible  by  the  facsimile  of  the  Middle- 
Irish  MS.  '  The  Book  of  Lcin^ter^^  published  by  the  Koya 
Irish  Academy,  and  provided  with  an  excellent  index  by 
E.  AtkiDSon.*  Ecclesiastical  literature  and  legends  have  been 
especially  studied  by  Whitley  Stokes,  who  has  published  an 
Irish  homily  on  *  The  Tidings  of  Doomsday,^  ^  and  an  Irish 
treatise  on  the  Mass>^  besides  two  works  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Ocngus  C^le-De,  namely,  a  rhymed  Sainti^l 
Calendar^  and  the  'Strophic  Psalter/  being  a  biblical  historyi 
in  100  poems.®  The  sfcutiy  of  the  national  heroic  legends'^ 
has  received  a  new  impulse  from  E.  Windisch's  Irmhe 
TcxfCt^  which  are  continued  in  a  second  series  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  Whitley  Stokes.^'*  Some  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  these  legends  has  been  afforded  by  H*  d'Arbois  de 
Jubainville's  very  valuable  list  of  all  MSS.  known  to  him 
which  contain  Irish  sagas. ^^  The  date  of  the  MSS,  enumerated 
is  valuable  testimony  of  the  popularity  and  extension  of  the 
various  cycles  of  legends  at  diflbrent  times.     The  way  in 

^  II  Codiee  Irlandese  dpir  Ambroaiana,  Tomo  i. ;  paria  1-3;  EomAi  Torino, 
Ptrenw,  1878-83  (Archivio  GlottDlojncn  It-aliano,  vol,  v^-  Cf.  also  Note  Iriaaded 
Concornenti  in  lepecie  il  Codiee  Ambroijiano  ;  Milnno,  1883, 

*  II  Codicj^  IrluDdc*s*  dell"  Ambrosiann,  Tomo  ii.  part  i. ;  Le  duckio  di  Ban 
GaUci ;  Iloni«  o  Torino,  1880  (Archivjo  Glottnlogico  Ital  vol.  \±),  CI 
CoiTig<?nda  and  Addenda,  by  Wjjtlf'y  Stokes,  m  the  Berichte  der  philoL* 
bistor.  ClttMe  der  K.  isaebs-Geaellgehaft  der  WUsen^h.  1885,  p,  175,  ff. 

*  Glc)4»c  Hibenucfl^  e  Codici1>afl  Wirziburgensi  Carolisrubensibwa  Aliis, 
BeroUni,  1881.  Dr.  Stokca  is  prrnnnitg  ii  new  edition  of  tbe  Wiirzbarg  and 
Karlsruhe  Gloaos,  which  will  be  putdisbod  by  tbe  Loudon  Philological  Society. 

'  Tbe  Book  of  Leinstcr,  Hometimee  cklkid  tbe  ll&ok  of  Olcndiilougb^  pnblisned 
by  tlie  ItoTttl  Irish  Acjidtmv,  T^Hth  Intrcdiiction,  Analyaii  of  Contents,  and  Index, 
by  Ilobert  Atkinson,  Dablin,  1880. 

*  Kevne  Celtiaue»  iv.  245,  H. 
^  The  Imb  Plusi}^  in  thfi  Stowe  Muftfll,  Zeitscbrift   fiir  ter^ichfl! 

Sprachforscbnng'j  xivi.  497,  ft. 

"^  f)n  tbo  Culindar  of  fhnjrus ;  Hnblin,  lft80  (TransflctionB  of  tbe  Royal  IrW 
Academy;  Irish  Mnnu&cript  Series,  toL  i.  pjirti.).     €f.  also  Rev.  Celt.  y.  339,  I 

*  Sal  tail  no  Rann;  Oxford,  1S83  (Anecdota  Oxonienaia;  MedimtaJ  and 
Modern  Series,  voU  i.  pt.  3).     Cf.  Rev.  Celt.  vi.  90,  ff,,  and  371,  ff. 

*  Irisrhtj  leste,  mit  Wortcrbuch  ;  Lcip/ig-,  1880. 

^^  Irisi  he  Tc'xte,  mit  UtbersetzunjreD  nnd  Worterbucb  ;  bgg^,  von  Wh,  Stokes 
imd  £*  Wmdiscb;  Zweitc  Bene,  1  llcft;  Leipzig,  1884* 

ti  Sstti  d^un  Cstalo^e  de  1a  Litteralriire  kpique  dc  FIrknde ;  Paris,  1883. 
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which  the  older  stories  were  absorbed  into  the  later  Ossianic 
legends  is  shown  by  Kuno  Meyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  late 
Middle-Irish  tale  of  '  The  Battle  of  Ventry/  ^  The  classical 
subjects  treated  by  Irish  narrators  have  been  edited  by 
"Whitley  Stokes  and  Kuno  Meyer,  the  former  bringing  out 
the  Trojan  War,*  the  latter  the  stories  of  Alexander  the 
Great  *  and  of  Odysseus.*  I  pass  over  the  editions  of  smaller 
Middle-Irish  texts  by  Kuno  Meyer,  E.  Windisch,  Whitley 
Stokes,  Ch.  Plummer,  Th.  Olden,  and  others.  Irish 
legendary  history  has  scarcely  advanced  beyond  its  dawn ; 
light  has  yet  to  be  thrown  upon  nearly  every  detail. 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  publications  the  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  language  has  been  very  considerably  promoted, 
and  the  statements  of  the  Orammatica  Celtica  and  of  E. 
Windisch's  Irfth  Grammar  can  be  corrected  and  supple- 
mented in  many  ways.  B.  Giiterbock  and  the  author  of  this 
paper  have  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Gram- 
matica  Celtica  by  an  index  of  the  Irish  glosses  and  of  the 
words  explained  in  it.^  Certain  portions  of  Irish  grammar 
are  treated  of  in  various  periodicals  by  H.  Zimmer,  Whitley 
Stokes,  E.  Windisch,  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  H.  Gaidoz, 
the  present  writer,  and  others.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a 
remark  on  such  grammatical  treatises  P  As  the  literary 
monuments  hitherto  published  already  show  several  not 
unimportant  differences  between  Old- Irish  and  Early-Middle- 
Irish — a  matter  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  suffi- 
ciently been  taken  into  consideration — I  believe  that  in 
future  it  will  be  inadmissible  and  misleading  to  put  forms 
taken  from  four  or  five  different  centuries  side  by  side,  without 
remark,  as,  e.g.  Whitley  Stokes  has  done  in  his  paper  on  the 
Verbum  Substantivum,^  or  to  explain  Middle-Irish  forms  by 

^  Cath  Finntr&ga,  or  Battle  of  Ventry ;  Oxford,  1885  (Aneedota  Oxoniensia ; 
Medisval  and  ModerD  Series,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.). 

*  Togail  Troi;  The  Destruction  of  Troy;  Calcutta,  1882.  Irische  Texto,  ii., 
Heft  1,  p.  1,  ff. 

3  £ine  Iriftche  Version  der  Alexandersago  ;  Leipzig,  1884. 

*  Merugud  Uilii  Maicc  Loirtis  ;  The  Irish  Odyssey  ;  London,  1886. 

^  Indices  Glossarum  et  Vociibulorum  qutc  in  Grammaticte  Celtica)  editione 
altera  explanantur ;  Lipsiso,  1881. 

*  The  Old  Irish  Verb  Substantive;  Zeit.  fiir  vergl.  Sprach.,  xxviii.  65,  ff. 
The  Neo-Celtic  Verb  Substantive,  Philological  Trans.,  1885-6,  pp.  202-259. 
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the  original  Indo-European,  with  disregard  of  the  Old- 
as  E.  Windisch  has  happened  to  do  io  his  treatise  on  the 
Praesens  Seciindariura*^  Just  as  little  can  I  agree  with 
H.  Ziramer  in  his  eodeavoiir  to  ascribe  to  Old- Irish  certain 
Middle-  and  Kew-Irish  phonetic  peculiarities.  In  future  the 
leading  tendency  ought  to  be,  to  keep  the  diflFerent  periods  of 
the  language  as  distinct  as  possible,  and  not  to  confuse  them* 
**  B.  Giiterbock  has  discussed  the  form  which  Latin 
loan-words  take  in  Irish  ;  ^  J.  Loth  has  compiled  a  list 
of  the  verbal  forms  of  all  Neo-Celtic  languages;^  lawi. 
and  effects  of  the  Irish  accent  have  been  discovered  and 
explained  by  H.  Zimmer^  and  the  present  writer.*  Irish 
lexicography  has  made  great  progress,  especially  as  far  asj 
Middle-Irish  is  concerned.  In  spite  of  the  violent  attacks ' 
of  II,  Zimmer,**  the  glossary  of  E.  Windisch,  in  his  *  Iruche 
Texte^*  takes  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  olj 
its  material.  It  is  Bupplemented  and  partly  corrected  by  the 
special  glossaries  which  AVhitley  Stokes  and  Kuno  Meyer 
have  added  to  their  editions.  E.  Atkinson  also  has  added  to^ 
our  knowledge^  A.  W.  K,  Miller  has  undertaken  a  reprint 
of  Michael  O'Clery's  Irish  Glossary  (1643).^  In  spite  of 
all  this  our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of  Middle-Irish 
IS  still  very  incomplete.  In  many  cases  we  have,  on  the 
authority  of  Irish  gloasarists,  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  quite  general  meanings,  such  as  *deed,'  *hero,'  etc.,  when- 
ever the  passages  referred  to  do  not  enable  us  to  find  out  the 
exact  sense  of  the  word,  IL  Zimmer  has  rightly  cautioned 
us  against  having  too  much  confidence  in  the  Irish  glossaries, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  modern  language  givea  J 


I  Zeitechrift  fiir  Tergl.  Sprachforschang,  xanrii.  156»  ff. 

'  BcraerkuDgen  iiber  die  Latcmisc^en  LehDwortcr  im  IrischeK,  I,  Theil: 


xnr  Ltiutlekn} ;  Leipiigf  1882, 

'  Bssiii  stir  ItJ  veroe  Neo-Celti^iie  ;_Pnria,  1882, 

*  Keltlsclie  Studien,  2  tea  lie: 
Berlin,  1884. 


que;  P 
it;    Ue 


bor  Altirischo  BetoDung  und  Teiskuiut ; 


*  L'Acceotuiition  de  l*Aiicieii  Verbe  Irlandaia;  RcTUe  Celt,  vi.  129,  ff.  ; 
cf.  309,  ff. 

'  Kfiltische  Stwdien,  Ites  Heft  \  Irische  Tcxte  mit  Wdrt4jrbttcli  T<m  E.  Wia» 
disch;  Berlin^  1881. 

"^  Imh  Ledcograpliy ;  Dublin.  18S6. 

"  EcT,  Coltique,  iy,  519,  f!.;  v.  3,  ff. 
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a  better  explanation  (Keltische  Studien  i.).  To  give  only 
one  example :  esc  is  generally  explained  by  *  water/  on  the 
authority  of  Cormac,  who  translates  it  by  uisce ;  but  it  means 
a  peculiar  kind  of  water,  namely  *  swamp ' ;  cf .  Gaelic  easg^ 
*a  ditch  formed  by  nature,  a  fen,  a  bog'  (McAlpine).  So 
the  proper  meaning  of  Old- Irish  esc-ung,  'eel,'  is  'fen- 
snake.' 

*'  Of  late  also  the  Irish  metres  have  been  more  closely 
investigated.  H.  Zimmer  considers  the  Old-Irish  rhythms 
to  be  an  Old  Celtic  and  even  Old  Indo-European  inheri- 
tance,^ whilst  the  present  writer  thinks  he  can  prove  they 
were  developed  from  Late  Latin  rhythms.^  E.  Windisch 
has  examined  some  laws  of  Middle-Irish  versification  ;  ^ 
Whitley  Stokes^  and  myself^  have  investigated  the  metre 
Hinnard,  R.  Atkinson^  gives  extracts  from  later  Irish 
treatises  on  versification.  It  is  a  pity  that,  notwithstanding 
their  small  compass,  these  treatises  have  never  yet  been 
printed,  though  this  would  be  very  desirable,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  their  terminology.  Kuno  Meyer''  has  shown 
us  how,  in  later  times,  the  laws  of  English  metre  have  in- 
fluenced Irish  versification. 

*'  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  several  times  made  the 
state  of  legal  matters  in  Ireland  the  subject  of  his 
investigation ;  thus  he  treats  of  the  law-book  Senchus 
M6r^^  of  the  Irish  judicial  proceedings,^  etc.  In  1880 
W.  F.  Skene  completed  his  description  of  Old  Celtic  Scot- 
land.JO 

"  For  investigations  concerning  the  Brythonic  Celts,  their 
ancient    history   has   also    been    taken   into   consideration. 

^  Keltische  Stndien,  ii.  155,  ff. 
»  Rev.  Celtique,  vi.  336,  ff. 

•  ReT.  Celt.  V.  389,  ff.  ;  478,  ff.     Berichtc  der  philol.-histor.  Classe  der  K. 
Sachs.  GeselUchaft  der  Wissensch   1R84,  p.  221,  ff. 

•  ReT.  Celt.  V.  352,  ff. ;  vi  273,  ff. 
»  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  87,  ff. 

•  On  Irish  Metric ;  Dublin,  1884, 
»  Battle  of  Ventry,  p.  88.  ff. 

•  Nouvelle  Revue  Bistorique  du  Droit  Francjais  et  Etranger,  1880 ;  p.  167,  ff., 
613,  ff. ;   1884,  p.  31,  ff. 

•  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  1,  ff. 

w  Celtic  Scotland;  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1876-80. 

PML  Tram.  1SS6-6.  26 
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H.  M.  Scarth  describes  the  reign  of  the  Romuns  in  Britain  ;  ^ 
J.  Rhys,  the  Celtic  tribes  in  England  during  and  after  the 
Roman  time;^  J.  Loth,  the  transmigration  of  Bn^thonic 
tribes  to  the  Armorican  continent.^  The  historians  Gildas, 
Paeado-Nennius,  Geoflrey  of  Moomouth,  as  well  as  the 
Meriin  Legends,  have  been  studied  in  several  papers  by 
A.  de  La  Borderie.''  Old  Brythonic  history  has  been  treated 
by  C.  J.  Elton  ,^  and  several  essays  of  Edwin  Guest  on  the 
subject  have  been  collected  and  published.^  F.  Sachor  has 
given  a  list  of  the  works  on  Brittany,^  and  H,  Gaidoz  and 
P.  St^billot  have  given  a  detailed  bibliography  of  the  popular 
Breton  literature,® 

**  Amongst  the  publications  of  the  oldest  remains  of  the 
Brythonic  dialects,  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
edition  of  several  Old  Breton  glosses,  by  Whitley  Stoker," 
who  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  manuscript  (Orleans  Glosses).  J,  Loth 
has  given  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  words  of  the  three 
Brythonic  dialects  which  have  as  yet  been  found  in  old 
glossed  MSS.^«  In  Robert  Williams  the  Middle- Welsh 
literature  has  lost  an  indefatigable  editor.  He  died  while 
the  fifth  part  [left  incomplete]  of  hia  Welsh  publications  waa 
being  printed, ^^  In  the  Cfjmmrodor  J.  Rhys  and  Th,  Powell 
have  published  some  other  Old- Welsh  texts.  The  society 
of  Ct/mmrodorion  has  also  issued  reprints  of  Welsh  writings 


1  Romnn  Britain  ;  LondoOt  1883. 

*  Early  Uritain;  Celtic  Britain ;  London,  11^82. 

*  L*Eniig:ratifm  Bretonuo  t?n  Arniari(iue  cln  v^  »iu  rii*  Si&clo  de  Notre  Ere ; 
Pari^,  ISii'S.     VL  A.  de  Lti  Bonierip  in  the  Kev.  Celt,  \l  460,  fl. 

*  L'His^toria  Bntonum  attribuee  u  N&nniti§,  et  rHistonn  Bntaimie'a  arant 
Geoffroy  tk  Moiinnjutli ;  Fari«,  1883.  Etndf?a  hi^toriqiies  hrettnineH,  1'*'  »6ne ; 
L'hist<«rieii  et  h  |)ro|>hete  dea  Urttons,  Gildns  et  Merlin  ;  Paris,  1884. 

*  Origins  of  Erif^hsh  Hbtorj- ;  London,  1882. 

*  Urigines  Celticte  ;  and  other  Contributions  to  the  Hisiory  of  Britain  ;  2  Tola, 
London,  11^83. 

'  BibliogTupliie  de  la  Bretagiie  on  Cntalogne  gen^ml  des  anrragca  hiatoriqtieis, 
Ifttcrnires,  et  scientific ncs  nfinis  ftnr  Im  Breta^fne  ;  Bennts,  188L 

'  Bibliogruphie  den  tradititins  et  de  ta  litteratiirc  populaire  de  In  Brotagne; 
Eev.  Celtiijue,  v.  277,  ff. 

»  01d-Bret<m  Glosses  ;  RflT,  Celt,  iv,  324,  ff.    The  Breton  Glosses  at  Orleans ; 
Calcutta,  1880,  and  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergL  Spruchforschuag,  xivi.  425,  E, 
*"  VocFibnlftiro  vieux-brt  tun  ;  Paris,  1884. 

"  Purdan  Padric,  BucLed  Meir  Wjry,  etc. ;  London,  1880, 
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of  the  16th  century ;  e.g.  the  catechism  {Athravaeth  Grist' 
nogavl)  by  Morys  Clynoc  (1880),  and  Wyllyam  Salisbury's 
Dictionary  in  Englyshe  and  Wekhe.  In  the  same  way  the 
Revue  Celtique  has  given  as  a  supplement  a  reprint  of 
Griffith  Roberts'  'Welsh  Grammar'  of  1567  (Paris, 
1870-83).  Old  Welsh  poetry  still  continues  to  remain  in 
its  mysterious  darkness.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  become 
clearer  by  means  of  the  promised  new  edition  of  the  old 
literature  by  J.  Rhys  (Clarendon  Press).  The  same  scholar 
has  also  taken  in  hand  the  explanation  of  grammatical  forms 
of  the  old  poetic  language.^  The  existing  speech  in  Wales 
has  been  examined  by  H.  Sweet ^  and  Th.  Powell^  with 
regard  to  its  pronunciation  and  its  borrowed  words.  The 
Welsh-English  dictionary  promised  by  Silvan  Evans  is  still 
very  much  longed  for.  E.  Ernault  treats  of  the  Breton 
language  and  its  dialects  in  several  articles  of  the  Bevue 
Celtique.^ 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  review,  though 
certainly  here  and  there  particulars  might  still  be  added. 
Perhaps,  too,  seeing  how  widely-dispersed  are  the  publica- 
tions which  concern  Celtic  studies,  some  important  essays 
may  have  escaped  my  notice,  for  which  I  apologize.  The 
question  may  be  raised,  what  are  the  next  problems  which 
Celtic  philology  has  to  solve  ?  I  should  not  like  to  answer  it 
in  a  manner  tending  to  limit  research  in  any  way.  In  every 
domain  and  in  all  directions  new  beginnings  or  fresh  progress 
can  be  made.  No  single  field  is  completely  tilled,  and  many 
have  not  yet  been  worked  at  in  the  least.  Every  investi- 
gation that  is  conducted  in  a  methodical  and  critical  way 
brings  to  light  new  results  which  are  often  in  the  highest 
degree  surprising.  The  great  attraction  of  Celtic  philology 
consists  in  the  very  fact  that  every  haul  of  the  net,  without 
exception,  brings  in  a  rich  spoil." 

>  Rer.  Celt.  yi.  14,  ff. 

»  Spoken  North  Welsh  ;  Phil.  Soc.  1886. 

»  Tae  Treatment  of  English  borrowed  Words  in  Colloquial  Welsh,  i*. 

«  Cf.  also  his  Etude  sur  le  Dialectc  de  la  presqu'ile  dc  Batz ;  Saint  Brieuc, 
1883  (Extrait  des  ni^moires  do  ras-sociation  bretonue). 
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For  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
lan^agcs  spoken  in  China  before  the  advent  of  the  present 
Chinese,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie, 
who  has  made  an  independent  and  original  investigation  of 
this  difficult  subject. 


The  Languages   of    China  before  the    Chinese.      By 
Prof.  T.  de  Lacouperie,  Ph.  and  Litt.D. 

Part  I.    The  Data  and  their  Treatment,  §§  1—12. 

I.    Data. 

<'  1.  The  languages  mentioned  in  these  pages  are  not  all 
of  them  those,  or  the  representatives  of  those,  which  were 
ik{)okon  in  the  Flowery  Land  when  the  Chinese  made  their 
nppearance  in  that  fertile  country  some  four  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Chinese  have  only  occupied  it,  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  their  progressive  occupation  was  only 
achieved  nominally  during  the  last  century.  Some  portions 
of  the  S.  and  S.W.  provinces  of  Kueitchon,  Szetchuen, 
Yunnan,  Knangsi  and  Kuangtung^  are  still  inhabited  by 
broken  and  non-broken  tribes,  representatives,  generally 
cross-bred,  mixed  and  degenerated,  of  some  former  races 
who  were  once  in  possession  of  the  country.  Therefore  the 
expression  pre-Chinese  languages  of  China  implies  an 
enormous  length  of  time,  which  still  continues,  and  which 
would  require  an  immense  study  should  the  materials  be 
available. 

"  2.  Unhappily  the  data  are  of  the  most  scanty  description. 
They  consist  of  occasional  references  given  reluctantly  and 
contemptuously  during  their  history  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, who  were  little  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  independent  and  non-Chinese   populations   in  the  very 

^  Tlie  only  peculiarities  of  transcription  are  the  following:  «,  e,  t\  o  as  in 
Italian;  t<  =  the  French  ou;  u^the  Irench  u;  th  =  8ch  All.,  eh  Ft,;  teh  —  ttch 
All.,  ch  Engl. 
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midst  of  their  dominion.  Though  they  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  are  themselves  intruders  in  China  proper, 
they  have  always  tried  the  use  of  big  words  and  large 
geographical  denominations,  which  blind  the  unwary  readers, 
to  shield  their  comparatively  small  beginnings.  Such 
indications  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  close  examination 
of  their  ancient  documents,  such  as  their  histories,  annals, 
and  the  local  topographies,  where,  in  the  case  of  the  annals, 
they  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sections  concerning  foreign 
countries ;  an  arrangement  somewhat  startling,  though  not 
unnatural  when  we  consider  the  real  state  of  the  case  from 
a  standpoint  other  than  the  views  entertained  by  the  ancient 
sinologists  on  the  permanence  and  the  ever-great  importance 
of  the  Chinese  nation.  But  the  Chinese,  though  careful  to 
inscribe  in  one  or  another  part  of  their  records  all  that 
occurred  between  themselves  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
all  that  they  could  learn  about  them,  were  not  enabled  to 
know  anything  as  to  the  events,  linguistical  and  ethnological, 
which  took  place  beyond  their  reach.  So  that  displacements 
of  the  old  races,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  new  ones,  have 
taken  place  in  the  regions  non-Chinese,  now  part  of  China 
proper.  Foreign  linguistic  influences  have  also  been  at 
work,  and  of  these  we  have  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
deduced  from  the  traces  they  have  left  behind  them  which 
enable  us  to  disentangle  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

"  3.  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  ethno- 
logical and  historical  importance  of  the  pre-Chinese  popu- 
lations. Series  of  short  notices  from  Chinese  light  works 
or  illustrated  albums,  compiled  for  the  sake  of  curiosity, 
about  the  modem  tribes,  remnants  of  these  populations, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Bridgeman,  Lockhart, 
Clark,  Wells  Williams,  etc.,  and  into  German  by  Neumann. 
More  elaborate  notices  concerning  the  ancient  tribes  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Legge  and  the  late  Dr.  Plath,  with- 
out, however,  any  reference  to  their  parentage  with  the 
modem  tribes.  But  the  first  who  recognized  the  great  part 
played  by  some  of  them  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  Prof. 
Marquis  d'Hervey  de  St.-Denys  in  a  short  paper  read  by 
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him  at  the  first  Congrds  dcs  Orientaliatea  held  in  Paris  in 
1873. 

**  Nothing  has  heen  done  in  the  way  of  trncing  out  the 
limits  of  the  territories  occupied  hy  the  different  races  and 
tribes  in  former  times;  so  that  we  shall  have  to  draw  the 
information  when  required  from  the  materials  compiled  for 
a  work  still  in  MS.  on  China  before  the  Chinese. 

"4.  The  linguistic  materials  are  very  meagre,  and  any 
grammar  is  out  of  the  question.  They  consist  only  of  '6S  mere 
lists  of  words  of  various  lengths.  The  longest  embraces 
242  words,  the  shortest  one  word  only.  Their  direct  value 
is  unequal,  inasmuch  as  their  sources  are  most  curiously 
mixed,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  linguistic  document 
hitherto  studied.  Some  of  thorn  are  made  up  of  the  words 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  Chinese  records,  from  where  we 
have  collected  them ;  others  arc  lists  made  purposely  by  the 
Chinese,  and  extracted  from  their  local  works  on  topography. 
Others  again  were  collected  by  European  travellers,  such  as 
Mr.  E.  Colborne  Baber,  Father  Sucbier,  M,  Hosie,  Father 
Desgodins,  the  late  Francis  Garnier  and  others.*  The  pre- 
ciseness  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Lolos  of  Szetchuen  compiled 
by  Mr.  Baber  is  the  best  specimen  of  all, 

"5.  As  to  the  Tocabularies  compiled  by  the  Chinese,  their 
value  cannot  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  their  use  for  the  sake  of  cumparison,  lacking 
in  accuracy,  c?innot  in  many  separate  cases  be  accepted  other- 
wise than  as  provisional  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
the  worst  materials  that  could  possibly  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  philologist.  Written  with  the  ordinary  ideo- 
graphical symbols  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  now  read  with  the 
current  pronunciation  of  the  Mandarin  language.  So  were 
ti*an scribed  the  14  intended  vocabularie-s  of  Chinese  origin 
which  were  published  some  eighteen  years  ago  at  Fuhtchou 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins.  We  have  not  here  acoess  to  the 
Chinese  originals,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  trust  to 
the  transcriptions  of  this  zealous  but  careless  missionary  and 

>  Ai  the  refeToncefi  arc  given  further  on  la  eTery  ctts«,  it  is  not  necesiiiiy  |o 
quote  them  here. 
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scholar ;  consequently  the  original  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings of  the  compilers,  the  slips  of  the  pen  of  the 
transcribers,  coupled  with  the  Chinese  and  European  mis- 
printSy  form,  when  taken  together,  a  not  unimportant  amount 
of  possible  errors. 

"  6.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  unknown  quan- 
tity which  must  not  be  neglected  in  our  estimates.  These 
compilations  were  made  in  different  times  and  different 
regions  by  different  people  not  speaking  the  same  Chinese 
dialect,  and  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  details  of 
these  peculiar  circumstances.  The  bearing  of  the  dialectal 
characteristics  for  the  region  or  the  time  being,  in  the 
Chinese  transcriptions  of  foreign  words  and  names,  has 
never  been  understood  until  the  present  day,  and  I  am 
afraid,  excepting  in  one  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
been  applied.  The  students  of  Chinese  Buddhism  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  pre-scientific  methods  of  Stanislas 
Julien,  though  much  information  could  be  derived  from  its 
study,  coupled  with  that  of  the  Pr^kritic  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  of  the  early  Buddhist  missionaries  in  China. 
Applied  to  the  ancient  geographical  notions  contained  in  the 
Chinese  records  I  find  it  invaluable.  But  it  is  diflScult  to 
get  at  the  proper  information.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
Chinese  vocabularies  of  non-Chinese  words,  we  cannot  in 
the  case  of  those  already  published  go  to  the  source.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  only  temporary,  and  personal  to  us 
as  far  as  concerns  the  present  paper. 

"  7.  For  comparative  purposes  the  range  of  affinities  for 
every  word  may  run  within  the  variants  of  pronunciation 
offered  by  the  principal  Chinese  dialects  which  may  have 
heen  used  in  their  case,  namely,  the  Pekinese,  the  Old 
Mandarin,  and  the  Cantonese.  They  may  also  run  beyond 
the  phonetic  limitations  of  these  dialects,  and  present  such 
letters  as  r,  v,  and  the  sonants  which  generally  are  missing 
in  their  phonetic  systems.  Moreover,  these  dialects  are 
affected  by  wear  and  tear,  and  as  the  age  of  the  vocabu- 
laries is  not  ascertained,  though  they  are  not  generally  older 
than  the   twelfth   century,   there  is   still   present   an  un- 
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known  quantity  of  small  amount,  which,  however,  has 
be  taken  into  account.  Theretbre  the  probabilities  are  i' 
these  last  respects,  that  the  proportion  of  affinities  detected 
in  comparing  these  languages,  as  shown  by  the  documents  of 
Chinese  origin,  is  larger  than  smaller  so  far  as  glossariaL 
similarities  are  concerned* 

II.   MxTHODa  OF  Classipication. 

**  8.  The  means  I  shall  make  use  of  for  determining 
respective  places  of  the  native  dialects  io  the  general  elassi 
fication  of  languages  are  their  affinities  of  vocabulary  and 
of  ideology.     The  latter  is  notated  with  a  few  figures  which 
most  be   here   explained    summarily,    as   well  as   what 
Ideology  or,  hotter,  Comparative  Ideology,  and  its  purpose. 

"  9*  It  is  concerned  with  the  order  of  words  in  the 
sentence.  Tho  only  question  with  which  it  deals  is  the 
order  of  succession,  in  which  the  ideas  in  different  languages 
must  be  expressed  in  order  to  convey  the  same  meaning; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  longuagea  are  uumistakably  framed  on 
several  plans  of  thought,  some  of  which  seem  altogether 
inexplicable  aud  unintelligible  to  our  minds.  Several  of 
these  may  be  explained  by  a  difference  of  standpoint :  one 
language,  for  instance,  considers  the  word  of  action  as  a 
passive  qualitative  of  the  object;  wbile  another  makes  it  a 
noun  expressing  the  activity  of  the  subject  on  the  object; 
and  in  the  third  it  is  a  qualitative  of  the  subject.  But  all 
these  subtleties  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  languages,  to 
express  a  similar  statement,  make  use  of  different  schemes  of 
thought,  some  of  which  are  unintelligible.  But  where  is 
the  justification  for  any  of  these  explanations?  Are  they 
not  de  Jacfo  vitiated  for  this  reason — that  wo  ourselves  intro- 
duce the  difficulty  by  our  own  sclierae  of  thought,  which  is 
but  one  out  of  six  in  existence  ?  Thereforej  we  must,  for  the 
present^  confine  our  aspirations  to  empirical  methotls  of 
comparison. 


^  Oi  my  article  id  the  ActuUmp,  26th  August^  l$M,  and  mj  hook,  ldt«l?fy 
ZattffuojfiSj  and  iti  Enlation  to  M%*tory  (Loadoa,  Syo.,  D,  Natt). 
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"  10.  Comparative  ideology  does  away  with  the  inveterate 
and  unjustifiable  prejudice  of  the  Aryan  school  of  philology, 
of  permanence  of  grammar,  which  most  of  us  have  been 
brought*  up  to  regard  as  one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
the  science  of  language.  The  fact  (still  unpalatable  to 
many)  is  that  grammar  does  mix,  though  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  any  other  elements  of  speech. 

"11.  In  lecturing  last  winter  at  University  College  on 
'  The  Science  of  Language  with  reference  to  South-Eastem 
Asia/  I  ventured  to  show  that  comparative  ideology  might 
be  made  a  useful  instrument  for  ethnological  research  for 
the  genealogical  classification  of  languages,  and  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  tried  to 
reduce  the  difficulty  to  the  most  simple  facts,  considering 
only  the  normal  arrangement  in  different  languages  of 
the  proposition,  and  the  respective  positions  of  the  noun, 
genitive,  adjective,  and  of  the  object,  subject  and  verb  in 
the  sentence.  Though  inadequate  to  satisfy  precise  require- 
ments, and  not  answering  the  reality  of  facts  in  languages 
where  the  categories  of  speech  are  of  different  development 
to  ours,  the  grammatical  terms  may  be  used  for  their 
equivalents  with  the  restrictions  here  indicated. 

"  12.  In  order  to  render  practical  the  notation  of  these 
simple  facts  of  ideology,  and  to  permit  their  comparison 
on  a  large  scale,  I  have  designed  the  following  formulas :  of 
Arabic  numerals,  1  to  8  for  the  minor  points  of  word-order, 
and  of  Roman  numerals,  I.  to  YI.  for  the  syntactical  arrange- 
ments. 

"  The  possibilities  are  the  following : 

"  a)  For  the  word-order  or  separate  points  of  ideology : 

1.  Genitive+noun;  2.  Noun -|- genitive; 

3.  Adjective+noun;  4.  Noun -|- adjective; 

6.  Object -|- verb;  5.  Verb -|- object; 

7.  Verb 4- subject;  8.  Subject -|- verb. 

By  this  distribution  all  the  prepositional  cases  are  marked 
by  the  uneven,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  the  postposing  by  the  even 
numbers,  2,  4,  6,  8. 
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"  b)  For  the  sjTitactical  order  of  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  six  arrangements  are  met  with : 

L  Object+aubject+verbj 
II.  Object + verb  +  subject ; 

III.  Subject+object+verb; 

IV.  Verb  H-  subject + object ; 
V,  Verb  +  object 4*  subjec t ; 

VL  Subject  + verb + object 

"  la  the  arrangemente  I.,  IL,  III.  the  object  precedes,  and 
in  IV.,  v.,  VL  it  follows  the  verb ;  should  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  object  aod  subject  be  taken  as  the  standard,  the 
above  arrangements  would  also  fonn  two  series,  namely  :  I,, 
IL,  V.  where  the  object  precedes,  and  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  where 
it  follows  the  subject. 

"As  to  the  relation  between  the  separate  m.inor  points  of 
ideology  and  the  syntactical  indices,  it  may  not  be  useless  for 
practical  purposes  to  remember  tbut 

5,  7,  imply  II.  only ; 

6,  8,  imply  I,  or  IIL; 
6,  7,  imply  IV.  or  V.,  and  that 
6,  8,  imply  VI.  only. 

"  So  that  the  ideological  indices  of  any  language  may  be 
expressed  with  five  figures  only,  four  Arabic  and  one  Roman. 
Description  is  carried  further  with  the  help  of  diacritical 
marks  and  small  arlditiooMl  letters,  which  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  the  use  of  here. 


Pari  IL    Abort ffines  and  Chim^,  §§  13-*I9, 

III.    Arrivai,  of  ths  Chinrsi; 

*' 13.  The  fertility  of  China,  which  has  earned  for  tbe" 
country  the  appellation  *  Flowery  Land,*  and  for  which  it 
is  indebted  to  the  Loess  geological  formation,  co%'ering  a 
large  part  of  its  area,  was  always  for  that  reason  highly 
attractive  to  the  populations  wandering  temporarily  or  other- 
wise in  the  cold  and  barren  lands  of  Central  Asia.  When 
the  original  Chinese  nucleus,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
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Bak  tribes  from  the  west  of  Asia/  reached  the  country,  some 
twenty-three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  region 
was  already  inhabited  by  several  races.  Altaic  tribes  from 
the  North  had  come  South  to  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  Rirer, 
and  had  fallen  in  with  populations  of  southern  origin.  The 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  was  no  more  than  a  repetition  of 
previous  events,  followed  by  many  of  the  same  kind.  They 
came,  acording  to  all  probability,  slowly  along  the  north- 
west route  through  the  modern  province  of  Kansuh;^  but 
they  could  not  pass  the  southern  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 
as  they  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  stronghold 
of  former  invaders  from  the  north,  the  Jungs.  They  were 
compelled  to  turn  northwards,  and  they  then  crossed  the 
river  about  the  latitude  of  Tai-jmen,  from  whence  they 
established  themselves  in  Shansi  and  W,  Tchihli,  with  the 
eastern  course  of  the  same  river  as  southern  boundary,  for 
several  centuries. 

"  14.  When  Shun,  the  semi-mythical  emperor  (2043-1990 
B.c.),^  whose  deeds  form  the  second  chapter  of  the  Shu- King, 
made  his  famous  tour  of  inspection  in  the  South,  he  did  not 
go  further  south  than  was  permitted  by  the  bend  of  the 
Yellow  River.  The  region  within  this  extreme  comer  (S.W. 
Shansi),  whence  the  natives  had  been  dislodged  by  his 
predecessor  Yao  (2146-2043  B.C.),  became  the  favourite 
seat  of  successive  leaders.  The  sea-shore  was  not  actually 
reached  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  power  of  the  new-comers  began  only  to  be  felt  south  of 
the  Yellow  River  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Yii  and  in  a 
limited  area,  though  the  river  had  been  crossed  before  his 
time  under  the  fourth  leader,  Kao-sin.  But  we  have  not  to 
relate  here  the  history  of  the  growth,  so  remarkable,  though 
80  slow,  of  the  Chinese  nation,  and  we  are  concerned  with  it 

'  Some  arcbaic  inscriptions  on  rocks  in  Sonthcm  Siberia,  near  Abalansk,  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Tenissci,  are  traces  of  their  passage  east- 
wards. These  inscnptions,  still  undeciphered,  are  written  in  Chinese  of  tne  most 
archaic  kind.  They  were  published  by  J.  Spassky,  De  Antiquis  quibutdam 
tctUptun't  et  imeriptionibut  in  Siberia  repartiSf  Petropoli,  1822. 

'  The  burial-place  of  their  first  leader  in  China  was  near  the  modem  King,  on 
the  common  south  border  of  Eansnh  and  Shensi. 

'  According  to  the  chronology  built  up  from  the  Annals  of  Bamboo  books. 
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ooly  SO  far  as  we  can  find  some  information  concerning  the 
languages  of  tho  former  occopiers  of  the  soii  We  are  also 
concerned  with  the  Chinese  languages  only  so  far  as  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  they  show  traces  of  influence  of 
the  aborigines. 

"  15*  The  position  of  the  early  Chinese  emigrants  (the 
Bak  tribes)  towards  the  native  populations  was  peculiar,  and 
explains  away  many  of  the  illusions  long  ontertaiued  by  their 
descendants  regarding  the  supposed  greatness  of  their  begin- 
nings. Unlike  the  other  invaders  from  the  North,  they  were 
civilized.  It  is  now  well  shown  that  in  their  former  homes 
in  S.W.  Asia,  west  of  the  Ilindukush,  the  Bak  tribes  had 
been  under  the  neighbouring  influence  of  the  civilization  of 
Susiana,  an  offshoot  of  that  of  Babylon.  Through  an  inter- 
course of  some  length,  they,  or  at  least  their  leaders.  Lad 
learned  the  elements  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  government, 
among  which  tho  writing,  which  we  are  now  enabled  to 
identify  as  a  derivate  of  the  cursive  and  not  of  tho  mouu- 
mental  cuneiform  style,  was  conspicuous  ^ 

*'  16*  Their  comparatively  high  culture  when  they  settled 
in  the  Flowery  Land,  and  the  better  organization  which 
ensued,  soon  secured  for  them  a  dominant  standing  and 
position  over  the  native  tribes,  occupying  as  they  were  a 
lower  standard  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Some  tribes 
acknowledged  readily  their  supremacy,  and  were  befriended 
from  the  beginning,  while  others  strongly  objected  to  any 
interlerence  on  the  part  of  the  new  comers.     Their  names 


'  CI  T.  ih  L.  ;  Earft^  Ilbtory  of  Chinese  Civi^haiiott  (T^ondon,  IftSO,  8ro.). 
Thfl  Yh'Kiftg,  in  The  Aihtfurum^  21  Jitn.,  9,  30  Sept,  1882.  CJtt»e§e  and 
AkkadtdH  J^^nifies,  in  The  Acadrmt/,  20  Jrin.  1883.  ^rti^  Ckinttr  Literature, 
ibid.  28  July,  1883.  Tfie  Affinity  of  tht>  Ten  Stt^m*  o/thf  Chihne  Cyele  wit/i  tha 
Akkadian  S'^umerat*,  ibid.  1  Sept.,  1883.  Th^  Chinese  Mythical  Kin^i  *md  iJU 
Mabyloman  Canutt,  ibid.  6  Oct.,  1883,  Traditiont  of  Bnhyhuia  in  E»wiy  Chint*6 
DocumenU,  ibitL  17  Nov.  1883.  Thi  Oldtit  B<tokofihf  CAt/irw  and  its  Authort^ 
in  J»H,A.$.  vol.  liv.  part  iv. ;  vol.  iv.  prirte  ii.  iind  iv,  BitbyfoHtan  and  Old 
QhiruM  Memurst^  in  Thg  Aeotiemy^  10  Oct.,  188.5.  Baby  Ionia  and  V/itttn,  ibid.  7 
Auj?.,  1886.  Beyinuinffs  of  Writiny,  I,  {  60  ;  II.  j  U4,  etc.  This  di*eovcry» 
imiwrtant  for  the  philosophy  of  hiator)',  of  the  non-indi^pneoiianeaa  of  the  Chtnt^d 
civiiizatiuii,  and  its  dinvation  from  the  old  Chiihlico- Babylon iim  foens  of  t'ljlturo 

bv  the  mediiun  of  Susiano,  is  acientificnUy  estabiished  in  the  fthuve  j '  '  -., 

Itowcver,  in  ortlpr  tt>  make  it  more  itcccaisible  tbitn  it  may  he  in  th  ! 

p!ip<.'rs,  I  witi  soon  ptit  forwnrd  all  the  prooia  together  in  u.  speciut  ^..  „,  ,,,i\i. 
many  more  facts  tlmin  those  hitherto  pubiikhed. 
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appear  successively  in  history  in  proportion  as  the  Chinese 
advanced  either  by  their  political  domination  or  by  intrusion 
as  colonists.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
inquiry,  upon  which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  many 
cases  with  probability,  their  place  in  a  classification.  It 
requires  a  study  of  their  modem  representatives,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  fragmentary  traditions,  small  historical 
facts,  and  scraps  of  information  gathered  about  their  racial 
and  linguistic  characteristics.  An  exposition  of  all  these 
makes  a  volume  of  itself,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  curtail 
our  remarks  more  than  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  case 
would  require. 

IV.   Ckcvbw  jlsd  Abobioines^ 

"17.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  previous 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  which  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
necessity  by  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  which  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  national  character, 
has  always  been,  with  few  exceptions,  strictly  followed. 
They  have,  as  a  rule,  always  attempted  to  befriend  them, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  coercion  and  conquest  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  aggressiveness  of  the  tribes.  It 
must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  the  latter  that  the  exertions 
of  Chinese  officials  in  later  times,  where  and  when  they  had 
accepted  the  Imperial  protectorate,  have  often  caused  them 
to  rebel. 

"  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  Flowery  Land,  the 
Chinese  began  to  spread  individually  or  in  groups  according 
to  their  well-known  practice  of  gradual  occupation  by  slow 
infiltration.  It  is  by  this  slow  and  informal  advance  of 
colonists  among  the  non-Chinese  populations  of  the  coimtry, 
and  their  reporting  to  their  government,  that  some  glowing 
accounts  were  got  up  of  the  Chinese  dominion  on  large  tracts 
of  country  over  which  they  had  no  hold  whatever. 

"18.  Should  we  be  satisfied,  considering  them  as  repre- 
senting the  primitive  population  of  the  Flowery  Land,  to 
take  notice  of  the  tribes  as  they  came  successively  under 
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the  Chinese  ken  in  proportion  to  their  advance  east  and 
south,  the  chief  difficulty  would  consist  only  iu  the  Bcantiness 
of  infonnution  ;  but  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  are  com- 
plicated by  the  continuous  arrival  of  northern  tribes.  They 
could  slip  through  the  scattered  settlements  and  strongholds 
of  the  Chinese,  and  those  of  them  who  objected  to  accept  the 
Chinese  yoke  were  compelled  to  go  southwards,  where  they 
could  either  swell  the  uumber  of  those  banished  or  of  others 
who  were  discontented  with  Cbinese  authority,  or  join  the 
independent  native  tribes.  Those  among  these  tribes,  recently 
arrivtMl  in  the  coyntry  or  not»  who  were  settled  among  the 
Chinese  scattered  posts  and  strongholds,  or  who  were  in 
proximity  to  their  dominion,  used  to  satisfy  the  proud 
authority  of  the  Celestial  government  by  an  apparent  sub- 
mission and  acknowledgment  more  or  less  sincere  of  its 
suzerain  ty.^ 

"  19,  They  were  divided  into  small  principalities,  whose 
chiefs  generally  enjoyed  Chinese  titles  of  office  or  nobility, 
and  which  occasionally,  or  better  frequently,  could  form  an 
offcnisive  coalition  when  their  independence  was  imperilled  by 
the  preafiure  of  the  Chinese  growth  and  power.  The  pressure, 
however,  became  too  strong  for  them  and  they  had  to  yield 
before  tho  Chinese  advance,  though  always  attempting  by 
compromise  or  open  resistance  to  hold  their  own  ground 
on  some  point  or  other,  more  south  or  south-westwards. 
Those  who  objected  to  absorption  were  partly  destroyed, 
partly  expelled,  and  progressively  driven  southwards.*  Some 
were  removed  by  the  conquerors,  and  many  tribes,  now  broken 
and  scattered  away  far  apart  from  each  other,  w^ere  formerly 
members  of  an  ethnical  unity.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
the  Gyalungs,  now  on  the  Chinese  borders  of  Tibet,  whose 
language  isolated  there  presents  such  curious  affinities  with 
those  of  Formosa,  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  also  of  the 

1  The  reliittre  idoiadon  of  the  Chinese  during:  &  long  period  resulted  from  tb« 
fact  that  they  were  encircled  hj  Bemt-Chmeae  or  non-Chinejio  states  which, 
rtct'iviug  the  outride  cotiiraunicatioiis  or  makiuj^  thtm»  pruclut-ed  the  effect  ol 
bii1lferf«,  t!iroii;rh  which  the  eitemaL  influenoo  had  to  prise  bcforo  retiehing  the 
Middtc  Kii]jr(J'^^>i^*  V^^i-^  u^ns  kept  in  the  dirk  about  mtiuy  of  these  conimimica- 
tious  by  the  disuuritlou  or  the  noa-existeacti  of  records  ol  the  bonier  states^ 

»  Cf.  T.  de.  L.,  Tht  Vmdie  cf  ih^  Shan  Haa,  pufisim. 
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Toungthus  of  Burma,  and  whose  location  would  seem 
inexplicable,  should  we  not  be  able  to  connect  it  with  an 
historical  event,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

"  The  majority  of  the  population  of  Indo- China  is  made 
up  of  ethnical  elements  which  were  formerly  settled  in  China 
proper.  The  ethnology  of  the  peninsula  cannot  be  under- 
stood separately  from  the  Chinese  formation,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  one  help  pretty  often  to  make  intelligible  the 
complication  of  the  other. 

Part  HI,     The  Abort ffinal  Dialects  in  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Ancient  Works,  §§  20-61. 

V.    The  Chinese  Laxouaoe  affected  bt  the  Aborigines. 

"  20.  The  succession  of  races  and  the  transmission  of  lan- 
guages, two  facts  which  are  not  correlative,  render  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  linguistical  history  of  any  country,  and  often 
leave  open  the  question  of  identity  of  a  race  always  speaking 
the  same  language.  In  the  present  case  the  earlier  data 
are  ethnological;  the  linguistic  information  does  not  exist 
beyond  that  which  we  can  derive  from  the  influence  of  the 
native  languages  on  the  speech  of  the  Chinese  intruders. 

"21.  The  language  of  the  early  Chinese  or  invading 
Bak  tribes  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Aborigines 
of  China,  excepting,  of  course,  the  speech  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  which  had  preceded  them  in  the  Flowery  Land  and 
apparently  belonged  to  the  Altaic  or  Turko-Tartar  races. 
It  was  not  with  the  Altaic  division  that  the  early  Chinese 
language  was  more  closely  connected,  but  with  the  western 
or  XJgric  division  of  the  Turanian  class-family,  and  in  that 
division  it  was  allied  with  the  Ostiak  dialects.  Its  ideo- 
logical indices  were  probably  those  which  are  common  to  all 
the  Ugro- Altaic  when  undisturbed,  namely,  1  3.  5.  8.  III.,  but 
we  have  no  texts  still  in  existence  continuously  written  with 
that  ideology.^ 

*  Instances  of  the  Ilird  syntactical  order  occur  in  ancient  texts,  like  survivals, 
and  as  such  almost  always  limited  to  the  position  of  the  objective  pronouns 
placed  before  the  verb. 
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"22.  The  modem  formula  is  1.  3.  6.  8.  VI,  in  all  the 
Chinese  dialects,  but  traces  of  an  occasional  older  one, 
1.  3,  5,  8,  I.,  are  foued  in  the  more  archaic  of  theBO  dialecta, 
auch  as  those  of  Fuhtcbou,  Canton,  and  Tungking ;  and 
in  the  Confucian,  as  well  as  in  the  Taoist  classics,  there  ' 
are  not  a  few  snrvivals  of  the  primitive  ideology  1. 13, 5»8.  III. 
The  ring  of  the  Chinese  liuginstic  evolution  and  formation 
is  not,  however,  complete  with  these  three  formulte. 

"23-  In  some  older  texts  there  are  occasional  instances 
of  2.  3,  6.  7.  wliich  are  very  remarkable.  The  indices  6.  7., 
which  show  the  postposition  of  the  subject,  and  imply  a 
syntax  I Y.  or  V.,  appear  in  early  texts  of  the  Hia  dynasty, 
about  2QO0  B,a,  namely  in  some  parts  of  the  Yh-King}  and 
in  the  *  Calendar  of  the  Hia  dynasty,'  Now  the  latter  w^as 
compiled  at  a  time  when  the  founder  of  the  said  dynasty 
advanced  like  a  w^edgo  into  the  S.E.  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  Yang-tze  Kiang,  w^hich  most  likely  be  reached,  but  from 
whence  he  was  never  able  tn  return.  The  result  of  thia  ^ 
advance  was  for  a  time  an  intermingling  of  the  language 
of  the  conquerors  with  that  of  the  previous  inliabitants* 
As  the  above  calendar,  containing  useful  information,  wat] 
written  and  diifused  for  the  sake  of  the  intermingled  popu- 
lation, it  was  necessarily  written  in  the  most  intelligible  1 
way  for  their  wants ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  discordancee 
it  presents  with  the  pure  Chinese  of  the  time  being,  must 
have  corresponded  to  the  linguistic  features  of  the  region. 
These  are  peculiar  to  the  Tagalo-llaluyan  languages,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken";  since  the  most  prominent  feature,  namely, 
the  postposition  of  the  subject  to  the  verb,  does  not  appear 

^  I  liftve  cstnlili^hcxl,  I  thiuk,  bpyond  doubt  thnt  the  Yfi-kinp,  tho  most  (innred 
book  of  the  ChiiH'f*f*,  i'^  nothing  Ifss  thtin  a  eollfction  of  old  frnfrnicntB  of  vnrious  | 
kindSf  lexicogro|ilu(.'iil»  cthntgriiphical^  etc.,  whi>se  ongfinal  Tneaiiiog  had  hevn  loit 
tije^ht  oft  iind  which  for  thut  rtusuu  ivpre  looktd  upon  an  mysterious,  supposed  to 
be  imbued  with  u  diop  learning  and  knowlnlpe  of  the  future,  and  therefore  <d 
fijint  imiiortuiu'o  for  divination  'Ihroiigh  tbfi  tnmslonDa lions  of  writing  and  the 
idt<»;?rapm('iil  evolution  which  took  plnce  oftiT  the  rtnovations  of  820  li,c\  flnd  of 
227  ii.c,»  both  rf?»!iltinp  in  the  additic^E  of  Njlent  ideo|;rn«phicol  si^s  to  the  phonetia  ^ 
word -characters  of  antitjuity,  sorat  cuntinnou.*  niertJiin^s  wiire  »A>iiLiht  for  in  the 
rowfi  of  pymbok  of  the  siiend  hook,  but  uuf^ucctfififidiv,  fi»  nhnwa  by  the  2200 
attemptJi  miide  in  f'hina  to  unravel  the  roystiry.  Tkii  fciiroiieun  translntions,  nil 
at  Tunance  one  with  the  other,  have  told  tiie  sarae  improlmbilitv.  Cf.  my  special 
workf  Ths  Oldesi  £ook  iff  t/te  ChtMU  and  its  Authors^  London,'  1882-83.' 
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in  the  other  formations  which  have  influenced  the  evolution 
of  the  Chinese. 

"  24.  The  postposition  of  the  genitive  to  its  noun,  which 
occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  Book  of 
Poetry,  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetic 
licence,  belongs  to  an  influence  of  difierent  origin,  and  is 
common  to  the  Mon  and  Ta'ic  languages.     The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  preplacement  given  to  the  object,  an  archaism  still 
preserved  occasionally  in  the  S.E.  dialects  mentioned  above. 
And  for  the  postposition  of  the  object  to  the  verb,  and  the 
syntactical  order  of  the  VI.  standard,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  unadulterated    indices    of    the    Ural-Altaic,   which    it 
formerly  possessed,    there    is    no   doubt  that   the   Chinese 
language  was  indebted  to  the  native  languages  of  the  Mon, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Taic-Shan  formations.     So  that  the 
Ideological  indices  13  5  8  III.,  13  6  7  IV.,  13  6  8  1., 
2  3  6  8  VI.,  and  1  3  6  8  VI.,  permit  us  to  follow  the  rough 
lines  of  the  evolution  and  formation  of  the  Chinese  ideology.^ 
"25.  The  phonesis,  morphology,  and  somatology  of  the 
language  bear,  also,  their  testimony  to  the  great  influence  of 
the  native  tongues.     The  phonetic  impoverishment  and  the 
introduction  and  growth  of  the  tones  as  an  equilibrium  to 
make  up  deficiencies  from  wear  and  tear,  are  results  of  the 
same  influence.     In  the  process  of  word-making,  the  usual 
system  of  postplacing  particles  for  specifying  the  conditions 
in    space  and  time  common   to  the  Ugro-Altaic  linguistic 
alliance  has  been  disturbed  in  Chinese,  and  most  frequently 
^  system  of  preplacing  has  been  substituted  for  the  older 
one.      And,  finally,  in  the  department  of  somatology,  we 
liave  to  indicate,  also,  as  a  native  influence  on  the  language 
of  the  Chinese,  the  habit  of  using  numeral  auxiliaries,  or 
segregative  particles,  otherwise  classifiers,  which,  if  it  had 
:iiot  been  altogether  foreign  to  the  older  state  of  the  lan- 
guage, would  not  have  taken  the  important  place  it  occupies 
an  the  modem  dialects. 

*  We  must  also  mention  here  the  postposition  of  the  adverh  to  the  rerh,  which, 
contrary  to  the  Chinese  habit,  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  Taoist  books.  I 
take  it  as  a  I'aic-Shan  influence,  to  which,  as  we  know,  Taoism  was  much  indebted 
during  its  beginnings. 

Phil.  Tnnf.  18SM.  27 
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**26.  The  vocabularies  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  habit, 
have  not  been  first  considered,  here  come  at  one  pace  with 
the  preceding  Blterations*  The  loan  of  words  has  been  ex- 
tensive on  both  sides,  native  and  Chinese,  and  reached  to 
a  considerable  amount. 


YI.  Tffi  Aboeiqinal  Lanofaqes  ht  Chinsbji  HifiTORT. 

**27*  The  written  docnmentB  of  the  Chinese  concerning 
their  early  settleraenta  in  the  Flowery  Land  are  so  short 
that  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  in  them  any  information 
concerning  the  languages  of  the  aborigines.  The  most  im- 
portant struggles  that  occurred  between  them  are  noticed 
in  a  few  words,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  only  in  later  times, 
when  the  records  are  more  copious,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
draw  from  them  a  few  linguistic  data. 

"  28.  In  the  most  valuable  chronicle  of  Ts'o  Kieu  Ming, 
n  jouBg  disciple  of  Confucius,  which  accompanies  the  dry 
ephemeridea  or  Tekmi  hiu  of  his  master,  there  is  a  most 
positive  statement  that  some  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes  inter* 
gpersed  with  the  Chinese  in  the  small  area  then  occupied  by 
them,  were  speaking  different  languages.  The  slutement 
concerns  only  the  Jung,  a  race  whose  tribes  had  advanced 
into  China  from  the  north -west,  before  and  after  the  im- 
0iigration  of  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes.  One  of  their  leaders, 
Kin-tcbi  of  the  Kiang  Yung  tribes,  took  part  in  a  covenant 
between  the  Chinese  princes  of  the  Eastern  principalities  to 
^hom  the  ruler  of  the  non-Chinese  state  of  Ngu  *  had  applied 
for  help  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  also  non- 
Chinese,  of  Ts'u.^  It  was  in  the  14th  year  of  the  Duke  Siang 
of  Lu,  otherwise  558  bx.  The  Jung  Viscount  Kin-tohi, 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  covenant,  said  i  "Our  food, 
our  drink,  our  clothes,  are  all  different  from  those  of  the 
Flowery  States ;  we  do  not  exchange  silks  or  other  articles 
of  introduction  with  their  courts;  t/teir  language  and  ours  d<^ 

^  Now  Wu  in  Mandarin  pronun elation.   Corresponding  rougUy  to  the  Maritime 
provinct^s  of  Kiang-su  and  rfihehkiatig. 
>  Eougbly  S.  llonan,  Hupeh,  Anhui,  and  N.  Honan  Pronnces. 
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not  admit  of  intercourse  between  us  and  them**^  The  Jong, 
as  a  race,  apparently  belonged  to  that  which  is  represented 
nowadays  by  the  majority  of  the  Naga  tribes. 

''29.  Though  there  is  no  other  allusion  to  the  foreign 
languages  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes  so  precise  as  the  pre- 
ceding, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  races  did  not  speak 
Chinese.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Jung,  were  interspersed 
with  the  thin  Chinese  population,  not  as  intruders,  but  as 
occupiers  of  the  soil.  They  were  more  or  less  completely 
under  subjection  to  the  Chinese  yoke,  which  they  could  have 
escaped  by  migrating  southwards  as  so  many  of  their  brethren 
had  done.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  intermingling  with 
these  well-disposed  tribes  that  we  must  attribute  the  early 
native  influence  of  foreign  languages  on  that  of  the  Chinese. 
And  we  have  seen  that  this  influence  proved  to  be  that  of 
idioms  proper  to  the  Mon  linguistic  formation ;  an  inference 
which  other  sources  of  information  confirm  plainly.^ 

"30.  Those  on  the  borders  organized  into  states,  large 
and  small,  under  the  Chinese  rivtdry  and  influence,  were 
more  important  for  the  people  of  the  Flowery  States.  Their 
independence  and  occasional  aggressiveness  compelled  the 
Chinese  to  take  notice  of  their  languages.  While  the  natives 
settled  within  the  Chinese  dominion  were  in  the  necessity,  by 
consideration  for  their  power,  to  learn  to  speak  Chinese, 
besides  their  own  language,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jung 
Viscount  mentioned  above,  those  of  the  outside  were  in  a 
different  position.  We  know,  for  instance,  by  the  Zi-JO,* 
that  during  the  Tchou  dynasty,  1050-255  B.C.,  or  at  least 
during  the  second  half  of  that  period,  there  were  in  the 
machinery  of  Chinese  government  some  special  interpreters, 
^hose  title  of  office  varied  according  to  the  region  with 
^hich  they  were  concerned.  *In  the  five  regions  of  the 
Middle  States  (or  Chinese  principalities)  of  the  Y  (or  Eastern 

1  Tm  tehuen^  Siang  Kung,  14th  year,  §  I.  Chinese  daisies,  edit.  Legge,  vol.  y. 
p.  464. 

»  C£.  T.  de  L.,  The  CradU  of  the  Shan  Race,  pass. 

'  Dr.  J.  Legg^  has  just  published  a  complete  translation  of  this  important 
^ork,  which,  finally  compiled  about  the  Christian  era,  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  older  documents. 
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barbarians),  of  the  Man  (or  Southern  barbarians),  of  the 
Jung  (or  ITestem  barbarians)  and  of  the  Tek  (or  Northern 

barbarians),^ the  languages  of  the  people  were 

not  inutnally  intelligible,  and  their  likings  and  desires  were 
different.  To  make  what  was  in  their  mind  apprehended, 
and  to  communicate  their  likings  and  desires  (there  were 
officers), — in  the  east  called  transmitters  ;  in  the  south, 
representationiats ;  in  the  west,  Ti-tis;  and  in  the  north, 
interpreters/  ^ 

*'31.  During  the  reign  of  the  above  dynasty,  on  the 
immediate  south  of  the  Chinese  principalities,  was  the  great 
state  of  Tsu,  which  had  grown  into  civilization  through  the 
civilizing  influence  of  its  northern  neighbours.  Yet  it 
remained  non-Chinese,  in  spite  of  its  entrance  into  the  sort 
of  confederation  formed  by  the  Flowery  States  under  the 
nominal  suzerainty  of  the  said  dynasty.  It  covered  the 
south  of  Homan,  Kupeh,  and  a  waving  and  ill- defined  territory 
all  round.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B,a  the 
chattering  philosopher  Mencius,  speaking  of  a  man  from 
that  State,  calls  him  'a  shrike- ton gued  barbarian  of  the 
south/  and  on  another  occasion  he  alludes  to  the  languages 
of  Ts*i  (W.  Shantung)  and  Ts'u  as  quite  different  from 
one  another.* 

"  32.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first  allusion  that  woa  madje 
to  the  language  of  Ts'u.     In  the  chronicle  of  Tso,  al: 
mentioned,  in  663  b.c,  two  words  are  quoted  in  support 
an  interesting  legend  similar  to  others  well  known  elsewhere. 
The  scene  is  in  Ts'u  (i>,  Hupeh), 

*'Amale  child  was  thrown  away  by  his  mother's  orders 
in  the  marsh  of  Mung:  there  a  tigress  sucklal  him.  This 
was  witnessed  by  the  Yiscoont  of  Yun,  whilst  huntings 
and  when  he  returned  home  in  terror,  his  wife  (whose  son 
the  child  was)  told  him  the  whole  affair,  on  wliich  he  sent 
for  the  ohild  and  had  it  cared  for.     The  people  of  Tsu  called 

^  r  liare  added  the  information  in  brackets,  in  order  to  muke  the  matter  doaivf . 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Y-  corri'Sponded  to  the  Ta^lo-Matflys,  the  Man  to  the 
Won*,  the  Jang  to  the  Nagiw,  and  the  Tek  to  the  Turko-Tatara, 

3  Li'Ki,  tr.  Legge,  I.  pp.  229-230. 

3  IIL  1,  4,  14;  111.  2,  G,  1. 


mad^i 

nrt  o^ 
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'  suckling '  tou  or  now,  and  *  a  tiger '  they  called  um-tu^  hence 
the  child  was  called  '  Tou-wutu,'  and  he  became  subsequently 
Tze-wen,  the  chief  minister  of  Tsu.^ 

"  33.  The  nearest  approximation  to  these  words  are  found 
in  the  Taic-Shan  vocabularies,  where  'suckle  or  suckling' 
is  called  dut  (Siamese),  and  'a  tiger'  is  hinOy  Uo,  8U,^  etc. 
The  connection  here  suggested  by  these  vocables  is  further 
promoted  by  this  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  proper 
names  of  that  same  State  of  Ts'u  are  preceded  by  tou,  which 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  prefixed  particle.  This  is  also  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Tchungkia  dialect  of  some  tribes  still  in 
existence  in  the  south-west  of  China  and  formerly  in  Kiangsi, 
where  they  represented  the  ancient  ethnic  stock  of  the  State 
of  Ts'u.  And  this  Tchungkia  dialect  is  Taic-Shan  to  such 
an  extent  that  Siamese-speaking  travellers  could  without 
much  difficulty  understand  it.  We  shall  have  again  in  the 
sequel  occasion  to  speak  of  the  language  of  Ts'u. 

"  34.  On  the  east  of  Ts'u  were  the  states  of  Wu  and  Yueh, 
covering  the  modem  provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Tcheh-kiang. 
The  former,  which  appears  in  Chinese  history  about  584  B.C., 
was  conquered  by  its  southern  neighbour  of  Yueh  about  473 
B.c.^  As  could  be  expected,  the  Chinese  language  was  not 
spoken  there,  and  although  we  have  no  record  dealing  with  the 
fact,  we  are  made  aware  of  it  by  the  non-Chinese  appearance 
of  their  kings'  names.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  commentators,  and  one  of  them,  Ein  Li-ts'iang,  has 
remarked  that  such  names  as  that  of  Tan-tchih  of  Yueh 
must  be  read  as  one  single  word,  in  accordance  with  the 
syllabic  method  of  the  west.* 

*'  35.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  remarked  that 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Wu  have  decidedly  a  non-Chinese 

*  Cf.  T^o-tchuen,  Tchwang  Kung,  year  XXX. ;  and  Siun  Eunff,  year  IV. 
Chineu  Clatsies,  edit.  Legge,  vol.  v.  pp.  117-118,  296  and  297. 

'  Apparently  decayed  forms. 

'  Tne  State  of  Ts'u  warred  against  the  two  states  for  centuries,  and  finally 
extinguished  that  of  Yueh  circa  334  b.c. 

*  Chinese  ClassieSy  ed.  Leg^e,  vol.  iii.  intr.  p.  167,  n.  2.  The  Chinese 
scholar  means  that  no  signification  has  to  he  sougnt  for  in  each  of  the  Chinese 
ijinboli  employed  to  transcribe  these  foreign  names. 
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appearance.^  The  finals  ngu,  ngao,  etc.,  are  singularly  sug- 
gestive of  a  known  adjective  meaning  'great/  and  postplai 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  which  would  have 
belonged  to  the  Indo-Pacific  linguistic  formation*  It  is, 
again,  by  the  use  of  characteristic  prefixes,  that  we  find  a 
confirmation  of  this  surmise.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  the 
of  proper  names,  as  common  words  do  not  appear  in  these 
documents.  We  find  Eon  prefixed  to  personal  names,  KoN 
Ngu,^  KoN  Tshn^  of  that  region  mentioned  in  Chinese  records. 

"36*  But  the  majority  of  the  names  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  wu,  written  as  in  fcittu  *  tiger/  in  Ts'u.  These 
prefixed  words  are  the  well-known  auxiliaries  which 
employed  for  all  living  beings  in  the  Taic-shan  and  other 
cognate  languages ;  they  are  occasionally  used  in  some  lan- 
guages as  some  kind  of  articles,  but  their  use  is  generally 
limited  to  the  case  of  auxiliaries  to  the  lower  numerals. 

Of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  border  states  of  the  south- 
west and  west,  nothing  is  known  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  just  speaking. 


VII,    Anciext  Chtnbsi  Wobks  oic  the  Old  BtAitlofe, 


"37.  The  gradual  absorption  by  the  Chinese  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  interspersed  among  thorn,  and  their  pro- 
gressive extension  on  a  larger  area,  made  itself  felt  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  words  here  and  there  into  the  general 
language,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  provincialisms  and 
local  pronunciations  of  some  words  of  their  old  stock.  This 
fact  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  careful  ruler, 
jealous  of  his  own  power  all  over  the  Chinese  agglomeration* 
In  820  B.C.,  during  a  phasis  of  revival  of  power  of  the  Tchou 
dynasty,  a  wilful  ruler,  Siuen  Wang,  with  the  help  of  a  great 
minister,  tried  to  ensure  for  ever  the  intolligibility  of  his 
written  communications  and  orders  to  the  various  parts  o£ 
his  dominion,  whatsoever  might  be  the  local  variations  of 
speech  in  words  or  in  sounds.     His  important  reform,  which 


I 


^  Dr.  Legge*  ibid.  toI.  t.  introd,  pp.  107»  135. 
^  CL  Mftjera,  UhiMU  Reader*'  Manmi^  N.  277. 
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has  left  for  ever  its  mark  on  the  writing  of  China,  being 
repeated  on  two  occasions  later  on  in  accordance  with  his 
teachings,  has  exercised,  undoubtedly,  a  great  influence  on 
the  future  enlargement  of  his  country  by  the  facility  it 
aflbrded  to  the  propagation  of  the  Imperial  orders.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  partial  re-cast  and  simplification  of  the  characters 
of  writing,  in  order  to  give  a  predominant  and  extensive 
position  to  the  silent  ideographs,  suggestive  of  meaning, 
which  hitherto  were  not  much  used  coupled  in  one  and  the 
same  groups  of  signs  indicative  of  sound  by  syllabic  spelling 
or  otherwise. 

"38.  The  effect  produced,  which  could  not  be  enforced 
everywhere  at  that  time,  by  impotence  of  the  central  authori- 
ty, did  not  keep  up,  as  was  expected,  the  general  language 
on  the  same  level,  nor  prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words :  some  other  means  had  to  be  found  in  order  to  make 
the  central  government  aware  of  the  new  words  gradually 
introduced.  The  records  of  the  time  are  silent  on  the  subject. 
We  only  know  that  the  sacred  books  were  explained  in  the 
various  states  by  special  men  sent  for  the  purpose ;  and  we 
also  hear  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  independence 
shown  by  these  states  individually^  in  their  customs  as  in 
their  words. 

'•39.  In  the  Fung  m  fung,  compiled  by  Yng  Shao  (second 
century  a.d.),  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Tchou  (1050-256  b.c.)  and  Ts'in  (255-206 
B.C.)  dynasties  to  send '  commissioners  or  envoys  travelling 
in  light  chariots '  ^  peo  hien-tchi  she,  on  an  annual  circuit  of 
the  empire  during  the  eighth  moon  of  the  year  to  inquire  for 
the  customs  and  forms  of  speech  (or  words)  used  in  various 
regions.'  On  returning,  these  messengers  presented  to  the 
Emperor  reports,  which,  at  first  preserved  in  the  house  of 

^  The  EeT.  Dr.  W.  W.  Skeat  reminds  me  here  of  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light.*' 

— Mflton,  Faraditt  Lost^  iii.  438. 
which,  howerer,  was  not  an  allusion  to  these  *  light  chariots,*  still  unknown  in 
Europe,  hut  referred  to  the  ordinary  *  wind  barrow  *  often  used  in  China. 
*  Cf.  Mayen,  Chinete  £.M.,  N.  918. 
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Archives,  were  afterwards  scattered  and  lostJ  T\Tien  thej 
practice  began  exactly,  and  what  use,  if  any,  was  then  made 
of  these  reports,  containiog  as  they  did  so  many  interestinf 
data  for  the  history  of  the  laoguage,  are  not  stated.  But  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  one  or  more  parts  of  the  old 
dictionary  Erh-ya  waa  made  by  means  of  help  derived  from 
tbem. 

**  40,  The  Erh-ya  is  a  work  of  the  Tchou  dynasty ;  it  is 
divided,  according  to  its  subjects,  into  nineteen  sections,  out 
of  which  the  first  three  stand  apart,  because  of  iheir  lin- 
guistic importance.  The  first  section,  Shi  Ku,  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  attributed^  perhaps  rightly,  in  part  lo  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Tchou,  who,  by  his  genius  and  adminis* 
trative  capacities,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  dynasty.  It 
consists  of  small  lists  of  words  arranged  according  to  their 
related  meanings.  The  second  section,  Shi-f/cn,  is  also  made 
up  of  lists  of  words,  the  last  of  which  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  others :  its  composition  is  generally  attributed  to  Tze-hia, 
a  disciple  ^  of  Confucius.  The  following  section  is  made  up 
of  couplets  arranged  in  pairs,  with  their  explanation.  This 
class  of  double-words,  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  ^^ 
the  Taic-Shan  languages,  are  frequently  met  with  in  tho^H 
popular  songs  of  the  8hi-Kiag,  or  Classic  of  Poetry  ;  and  ^* 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  have  crept  in  there 
through  the  influence  of  the  native  dialects  of  this  family  on 
the  speech  of  the  Chinese, 

**  41.  The  purpose  of  the  Erh-ya  is  said  to  be  a  dictionary 
of  the  Classics,  but  it  goes  beyond  that,  and  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  some  parts  of  these  classics,  it  contains  many 
words  which  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  used  in  any 
Chinese  text  properly  so  called.  They  are  regional  word 
borrowed  from  other  stocks  of  vocables,  and  they  could 
expressed  in  Chinese  writing  only  by  the  use  of  homonyms 
as  phonetic  exponents.  When  the  Erh-ya  was  annotated  by 
Kwoh-p'oh  (276-324  a.d.),  this  great  scholar,  well  acquainted 


^  Tboug^h  apparently  made  iis«  of  bj  aome  scholars,  but  not  preferred  in  tlieir 
mtegritv  and  original  abape. 
'  i?.  kc.  607, 
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with  the  regional  words,  was  enabled  to  add  not  a  few 
remarks  on  some  correspondence  referring  to  such  vocables, 
with  many  examples,  in  the  said  dictionary.  There  are  no 
less  than  928  words,  or  about  one-fif  tb  of  the  general  stock, 
which  do  not  appear  anywhere  else  than  in  the  Erh-ya} 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  is  not  an  ascertained  fact 
that  the  compilers  of  this  work  have  made  use  of  prepared 
lists  of  local  words  like  those  collected  by  the  yeo  hien-tchi 
she,  it  looks  like  it  and  seems  very  probable. 

"42.  But  the  most  important  work  of  its  kind,  and,  I 
think,  that  which  is  unique  in  antiquity,  is  the  vocabulary  of 
regional  words  compiled  by  Yang-hiung  (b.c.  53-18  a.d.). 
The  whole  title  is  Yeo  hien  she  tche  tsiueh  tai  yu  ahi  pieh  hcoh 
fang  yen,  generally  simplified  into  Fang  yen,  and  may  be 
translated :  *  The  language  of  former  ages  from  the  envoys 
in  light-chariots,  with  regional  words  from  various  states 
explained.'  This  title  would  show  that  the  author  has  used 
the  lists,  or  at  least  some  of  the  lists,  made  by  the  envoys 
mentioned  above. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  local  words  about  the  time  of 
this  author.  A  countryman  of  his.  Yen  Kiiin  p'ing,  of  Shuh 
(Szetchuen),  had  collected  more  than  a  thousand  words  used 
in  dialects.  Liu-hiang,  the  scholar  who  was  commissioned 
to  draw  up  the  catalogue  of  the  books  preserved  in  the 

^  According  to  the  JTu  King  wen  tze^  the  Five  Kings,  or  Canonical  books,  con- 
tain only  3336  different  word-cliaracters.  They  are  the  Yh-Kingy  Shu  King, 
Shi  King,  Liki  and  Tchun  Uiu,  Adding  to  these  the  Sze  Shu,  or  Four  books, 
namely,  the  Ta  hioh,  Tehung  yuug,  Lun-gu  and  Meng  tze,  the  total  of  words 
reaches  only  4754.  The  great  colloctibn  of  the  Thirteen  Kings,  Shih  tan  King, 
which,  besides  the  precemng,  includes  the  /-/t\  Tchou-li,  HiaO'Ktng^  Ko-liang, 
Kung-gang,  and  the  Erh-ya^  the  great  total  is  6544  different  words,  including 
those  which  appear  exclusiyely  in  the  latter.  Cf.  G.  Pauthier,  LieUonnatn 
ChiHoii-Atmami/e  Latin- Ft  angais,  p.  xv  n.  (Paris,  1867.  8vo.  1st  part  only 
publisbed).  The  non-existence  in  the  Erh-ga  of  modem  characters  found  in 
some  Taoist  books,  such  as  the  Tao-teh-kingy  does  not  imply  that  these  books,  or 
the  passage  where  these  characters  occur  in  them,  have  a  later  origin  than  the 
Erh-ga.  A  not  unimportant  cause  may  be  that  this  vocabulary  belongs  to  the 
Confucianists,  and  therefore  that  a  recension  of  the  books  of  other  schools  may 
not  have  been  made  when  its  various  parts  were  successively  compiled.  A  more 
important  cause  is  that  the  Krh-ya^  and  the  said  books,  were  independently  tran- 
scribed from  their  original  style  of  writing,  Ta  tehuen  into  Siao-tchuen  and  modem 
characters.  Whence  some  differences.  Much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Tao-teh-king 
may  be  explained  in  that  way;  for  instance,  the  symbols  g  and  ^  of  the 
original  were  both  rendered  by  ^ . 
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Imperial  collection,  and  father  of  Liu-hin,  who  achieved  the 
task  (ji.c,  7),  laboured  on  the  same  subject.  Lia-lu  and 
Wang  ju-t8*ai,  engaged  in  similar  studies,  made  use  of  what 
they  called  Keng  Kai  tchi /ah,  or  'General  lists/  Yang- 
hiung  greatly  appreciate  these  documents,  and  worked  upon 
them  for  twenty- seven  years.  During  the  same  time  he 
diligently  consulted  persons  of  repute  all  over  the  country, 
and  compiled  bis  work,  which  contained  9000  words  arranged 
by  order  of  subjects  in  fifteen  sections. 

**  43.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  comparative  vocabulary, 
and  we  must  recognize  in  him  a  predecessor  in  the  science 
of  language.  Unfortunately  hie  book  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  he  left  it.  As  we  now  possess  it,  there  are 
only  thirteen  chapters  and  over  12,000  words.  It  has  been 
augmented  by  one- third,  and  consequently  these,  or  at  least 
many  of  these,  3000  words,  being  additions  of  instances  of 
later  times,  when  many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  respective 
position  of  several  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes,  present  many 
inconsistencies.  A  critical  edition  made  by  European  scholars 
might  lead  to  some  better  readings  and  emeudations.  The 
Chinese  themselves  have  begun  the  task»  In  the  Imperial 
edition  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  editors  have  followed  the 
text  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  the  fifteenth  century 
called  Yung-ioh  (a  iien,^  restoring  to  order  and  correctness 
the  common  editions  of  the  work.  The  most  valuable 
commentary  was  that  made  by  Kwoh-p'oh,  the  same  scholar 
who  annotated  the  Erh-t/a  and  other  works. 

Yang  hiung  was  enabled  by  his  efforts  to  include,  in  his 
vocabulary^  words  from  over  forty-four  regions,-  many  of 
which  were  Chinese  only  in  name,  and  others  not  Chinese 
at  aU,  though  within  the  modem  area  of  China  proper, 

1  It  is  II  collMtion  in  22,877  books  with  sixty  books  of  Indei^  presorrcd  in  the 
Hmi-Hn  College,  nod  compik^l  iri  a  n.  14U7-  It  rontains  loiig^  extmot*  frora 
works  which  hnvt*  now  disappeurod,  and  it  has  never  bM?n  priot<*d,  Cf.  W.  F. 
M&yers,  Bthliugraphif  of  the  Vhirtete  Imptriai  Collect  ions  of  Ziterature,  in  CAinm 
M9fUtCt  vol,  yi.  J  (in. -Feb.  1878, 

*  Dr.  EdkinSt  who  hm  written  &  short  notice  on  this  work  of  Yang  hiiin^,  in 
hi»  IntreductioH  to  the  iitud^  of  Chinese  Charactt*fA,  appondL  pn.  40-44.  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  fteveml  facts  mentioned  above,  qnotes  oniy  2i  of  thesa 
regions,  out  of  which  he  identifiea  only  seven. 
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'44.  The  dialectic  regions  which  occur  the  most  fre- 
qaently  in  Tang-hiung's  comparative  Tocabulary  bear  the 
following  names,  to  which  I  add  a  short  indication  of  their 
approximate  correspondence  on  the  modem  map  of  China : 

1.  N.W.  Ts'tHy  in  Shensi. 

2.  N.E.    Ten,  in  N.  Tchihli. 

3.  C.N.    Tsin,  in  Shansi. 

4.  C.N.    Fen,  in  W.  Shansi. 

6.  N.E.  Zuy  in  8.W.  Shantung. 

6.  N.E.  Yen,  in  S.W.  Shantung. 

7.  C.N.  Tchao,  in  E.  Shansi. 

8.  C.N.  JTei  (anc.  Ngu),  in  N.E.  Honan  and  8.  Tchihli. 

9.  C.N.  Ki,  in  W.  TchihU. 

10.  C.  Man,  in  S.E.  Shansi  and  N.  Honan. 

11.  C.  -5b-«^',  in  Honan. 

12.  C.  Tchen,  in  C.  Honan. 

13.  C.  Tehou,  in  N.  Honan. 

14.  C.  Wei,  in  8.  Shansi  and  N.W.  Honan. 

15.  C.  iVfl»  Wei,  south  of  preceding. 

16.  C.E.  Sung,  in  E.  Honan  and  W,  Kiangsu. 

17.  C.  Tehing,  in  C.  Honan. 

18.  C.  Juh,  in  0.  Honan. 

19.  C.  Tng,  in  C.  Honan. 

20.  W.  Mien,  in  8.  Shensi. 

*^  All  the  above  regions  were  names  of  States  of  the  Chinese 
confederation,  and  were  Chinese. 

**  45.  The  following  were  on  the  borders  and  Chinese  only 
in  parts,  or  non-Chinese  at  aU  : 

21.  8.  £ing,  or  Hupeh. 

22.  8.  Tiu,  in  Hupeh  aad  neighbouring  region. 

23.  E.  JSaH  and  Tai  (between),  in  Shantung. 

24.  E.  Tung  Ihi,  in  N.  Shantung. 

25.  E.  8iu,  in  N.W.  Kiangsu. 

26.  E.  Tunghai,  in  N.  Kiangsu. 

27.  E.  Kiang  and  Hwai  (between  the),  in  S.W.  Kiangsu. 

28.  E.  Teing,  in  N.  Anhui. 

29.  S.E.  Wu,  in  Kiangsu. 

30.  S.E.  Wuhu  or  Five  Lakes,  in  S.  Kiangsu. 

31.  8.E.  Hui'ki,  in  N.  Tchehkiang. 
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M,  B.  Tm-fam^f  in  8.  AnhoL 

35.  S.  Y^s^t  u>  S-  KiflDgsu  and  Kiangd. 
$i.  SM.  Tii4h,  or  Tchehkmig. 
S5.  8.  Nan  Tnt^  Hmmn. 

36.  S.  ^itf^.  or  S.  of  TuDg*tmg  lake,  C.  Hanan. 

37.  S.  Xffii^y  or  C.£.  Hunan. 
S8,  8.  iV^n^yti^A,  or  Ktumg-tung, 

39.  8-  KtceiMn,  or  W.  Kiiang-tUBg. 

40.  S.W.  ^A«cA,  or  SseteliQen. 

41.  S.W.  Yh,  or  a  Szetchuen. 

42.  W.  Lian§^  cr  N.  Szetchuen. 

43.  W.  Ltm^-ii,  or  S.  Kansuk. 

44.  :?f.E.  ZrA  rir«-,  1^.  of  TchiMi  and  others. 

•*From  the  last  region  of  the  list,  the  words  which  at© 
quoted  are  Korean  and  may  often  be  still  assimilated  to 
modem  Korean  words. 

^'46.  Some  of  these  regions  are  specified  iq  history  as 
those  where  removal  of  populations  took  place  before  the 
time  of  Yang-hiung,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
new  datdi  which  he  was  able  to  gather,  and  join  to  his  former 
documents,  were  affected  by  these  events.  We  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  so  affected,  otherwise  no 
such  regions  as  those  of  Mien  (20)  or  of  Kiang  Hwai  (27), 
which  are  virtually  included  in  other  names,  would  have 
been  quoted  as  dialeclic  centres. 

"  47.  And  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  region  of  Jfim,  an 
old  name  of  the  Han  river,  in  Hupeb,  should  appear  distinct 
from  the  region  of  Ts'u  in  which  it  was  included,  aa  the 
event  which  made  it  conspicuous  in  that  respect  occurred 
long  after  the  overthrow  of  the  said  state  of  Ts'u  by 
its  powerful  and  successful  rival  kingdom  of  T'sin  in  their 
struggle  for  the  empire  (222  nx.).  In  a.d.  47,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Yang*hiung,  the  Luy-tsien 
Mtln  ^  and  other  southern  barbarians  of  the  Tu  moun- 
tains {East  Szetchuen  ?)  rebelled  against  the  Chinese 
yoke  ;  the  rebellion  was  crushed  by  a  Chinese  army,  and 
seven  thousand  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Kiang-hia 

1  Eou  Man  «A«f,  Km  Man  tehum,  Bk.  116. 
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region,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Yang-tze,  otherwise  in  the 
region  of  the  Mien  river,  where  they  developed  and  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  cognate  tribes.  Unless  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  words  which  appear  under  that  Mien  label, 
in  the  Fang  yen,  should  prove  them  to  be  utterly  distinct 
from  those  of  Ts'u  (which  case  is  not  apparent,  and  not 
likely  so  to  be  for  the  reason  that  all  these  tribes  were 
kindred),  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  whether  they  are 
interpolations  of  later  date,  or  data  obtained  by  Yang  hiung 
about  his  time,  when  the  word  Ts'u  as  a  geographical 
denomination  was  no  longer  in  use  or  was  too  expansive  in 
meaning. 

"  48.  The  other  name  of  region  which  we  have  singled  out 
is  less  open  to  criticism.  It  is  that  of  the  countrybe  tween 
the  Yang-tze  and  the  Hwai  rivers,  which  corresponds  to  the 
south  of  Kiangsu.  In  138  B.C.  the  state  of  Tung  (or  Eastern) 
Ngou  (in  Tchehkiang),  being  repeatedly  assailed  by  that  of 
Min-yueh  (in  Fuhkien),  removed  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  latter,  and  expelled  them  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Yang-tze  in  the  said  Kiang-hwai  region.  Later  on  (110  B.C.) 
the  same  country  received,  with  the  help  of  decked- boats  from 
the  south,  another  population  or  portion  of  population  from 
the  Min  yueh,  at  the  request  of  the  same  Tung  Ngou  state, 
then  an  ally  of  the  Chinese,  who  came  to  its  rescue  and  saved 
it  from  the  attacks  of  its  obnoxious  neighbour.^  These 
events,  which  had  certainly  attracted  the  attention  of  Yang 
hiung  and  others,  similarly  engaged  in  seeking  for  curious 
forms  of  speech,  prove,  in  all  probability,  that  the  entries 
of  words  under  this  title  were  not  extracted  from  earlier 
documents  when  the  region  was  hardly  accessible  and  little 
known. 

"  49.  The  probability  already  put  forward  that  Yang-hiung 
has  used,  for  his  compilation,  documents  of  various  dates, 
including  some  lists  of  the  *  Envoys  in  light-chariots,'  is 
shown  at  large  by  the  fact  that  his  geographical  nomencla- 

1  Han  thu,  Si-nan  Man  tehuen^  bk.  95.  Li  tai  Ti  Wang  nien  piao  ttien  han, 
foL  6  and  9v, 
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ture,  always  excepting  the  Dames  of  new  regions,  does  not 
belong  to  the  Han  dynasty,  but  to  the  Tchou  dynasty,  and 
more  especially  to  the  contending  states  period,  namely, 
481-255  BX.  It  is  shown  also  by  several  other  facts.  He 
makes  use  of  the  name  of  the  state  of  Tsin  in  Shanai,  which 
was  destroyed  in  436  B.C.,  and  partitioned  by  the  states  of 
Wei,  Han  and  Tchao,  which  also  appear  in  his  list.  The 
name  of  the  great  state  of  T8*in  in  Shensi,  which  extended 
his  power  over  all  the  other  states  in  the  thii^d  century^ 
appears  as  a  name  for  the  region  of  Shensi  only,  and  wo 
meet  also  with  the  name  of  Kwan  '  the  gate,*  which  was  that 
of  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  neighbouring  region  ia 
the  third  century.  And  also  the  names  of  Nan-yueh,  Kuei- 
lin,  Siang,  which  did  not  exist  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  B.C. 

"  50.  All  this  plainly  shows  that  the  words  given  in  this 
remarkable  work  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  and  that  their  collection  represents  several 
centuries.  Such  being  the  case,  the  phonetic  rendering  of 
the  Chinese  symbols  employed  in  the  work  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration.  Chinese  symbols  were  attached  to  the 
rendering  of  foreign  sounds  by  the  successive  transcribers 
who  noticed  these  sounds,  and,  consequently,  according  to 
their  own  pronunciation ;  and,  as  this  pronunciation  varied 
in  time,  as  in  space,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  rendering. 
This  is  made  apparent  by  this  fact,  that  differences  of  pronun- 
ciation are  often  indicated  bt/  symboh  whoBC  sounds  have  for  long 
beefi  homonymous.  However,  the  best  means  to  start  with, 
and  subject  to  the  least  proportion  of  ulterior  modifications, 
are  the  sounds  preserved  in  the  Sinico-Annamite,  the  most 
archaic  of  the  Chinese  dialects.  The  only  reservation  to  be 
made,  is  that  the  hardening  and  strengthening  which  this 
dialectal  pronunciation  indicates  goes  perhaps  beyond  the 
mark,  and  that  half  of  its  strength  might  be  due  to  local 
peculiarity  of  the  dialect. 

"51.  A  few  examples  will  be  better  than  any  further 
explanation,  and  show  the  average  of  information  which  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  remarkable  work : 
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"  *  Mu  ^  (a  tiger)  is  in  Tcheng,  Wei,  Sung  and  Tsu  called 
Li-fu ;  *  between  the  Kiang  and  Hwai  and  in  Southem  Tsu 
it  is  called  Li-ni,^  sometimes  Udu ;  ^  on  the  east  and  west  of 
£wan  it  is  sometimes  called  Bak  tu*  ^ — Bk.  viiL 

" '  North  of  Tsin,  of  Wei,  and  of  the  Ho-within,  to  say 
lam^  (to  beat,  to  kill)  they  utter  tan\''  in  Tsu,  tam\^  in 
Southern  Tsu  and  between  the  Kiang  and  Siang,  K^e? 
Kwoh  P*oh*s  commentary :  Now  west  of  £wan,  the  people 
say  lam^  for  ta  ^®  (to  beat)/ — Bk.  iv. 

"  '  Dzu  "  (to  confer),  laiy^^  thu}^  Outside  of  Southern  Tsu 
they  say  lai;  Ts'in  and  Tsin  say  thu* — Bk.  ii. 

"  *  Tieu "  (to  covet)  lam,^^  tan}^  Tcheng  and  Tsu  say 
lam}^—Sk.  ii. 

"'FtWi"  (a  pole),  between  Tsu  and  Wei  (anc.  Ngu),  is 
called  chu*  ^® — Bk.  ix. 

"  52.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  state- 
ments of  the  Fang  yen  are  arranged,  and  how  far  the  regional 
forms  and  the  non-Chinese  words  are  intermingled.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  glossarial  data  of  the  native  dialects  does 

^  ^  ^.    Cf.  Cantonese :  Lofu.    Manyak :  LepJu. 

'  ^  ]^.    Cf.  Burmese  nari ;  Eiranti  dial,  nyor, 

^  tt  ]%%•    -^  ui  the  legend  quoted  above,  and  some  Taic-Shan  words. 

*  ffi  ^5*     ^^'  S^^  ILKKin. :  Bautho. 

^  iVf'  ^**^*  ^^'  ^'  '^'"' 

^  SI  ^'^'^t  ^i^*  -^^  ^'"**    ^^*  Outtihn  in  Shan  and  Siamese. 
^  J(  I'oii,  Sin.  An.  tham.    Cf.  8hem^  in  Annamite. 

'  JK*  Jf't,  Sin.  An.  Khe,    Qi.  Kha^  in  Siamese  and  Laocian,  Kai  in  Tchang 
Miao. 
^^  ^  tOf  bnt  was  probably  tin  as  suggested  by  the  phonetic. 
^^  'f  yu^  Sin.  An.  dtu. 
^^  JH  laiy  Sin.  An.  lai,    Cf.  Ann.  nay, 
^  gl  UKou^  Sin.  An.  thu. 
^^  PP  eao^  Sin.  Ann.  tieu, 

^^  f  :^  loHy  Sin.  Ann.  lam,    Cf.  Shan,  lo ;  Annamite  them  lam, 
^*  S|  ^'«"»  Sin*  Ann.  tan, 
^^  1^  Tuen,  Sin.  Ann.  vien, 
^  f  I  Tehou,  Sin.  Ann.  chu,    Cf  Annamite  dieu. 
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not  often  admit  of  our  finding  their  correspondmg  words 
to  those  of  YaDg-hiung,  though  the  reverse  happens  not  un- 
frequently ;  but  we  are  more  often  enabled  to  trace  ont  the 
corresponding  words  or  forms  of  words  in  the  languages 
cognate  to  the  native  diak'cts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendmicies  exhibited  by  the  phonetic  equivalents  found  in 
the  examples  of  the  Fang  t/en,  show  themselves  corre- 
sponding to  some  extent  with  those  existing  between  the 
reciprocal  loan-words  in  Chinese  and  the  said  southern  lan- 
guages. Therefore,  the  probabilities  are,  that  within  China 
proper  during  the  slow  Chinese  conquest,  these  same  equiva- 
lents of  sound  were  caused  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  and  the  native  dialects  representative  of  or 
antecedent  to  these  languages. 

"  53.  An  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  the  statements  in 
Yang-biung*8  work  has  shown  me  some  equivalents  of 
frequent  repetition,  the  most  important  are  the   following 


in  the  range  of  initials : 

N.W.  and  N. 

D;  Dz- 

=  Z-ofS.E.  andS. 

N.E.  N.  and  N.W. 

Tch-Sf,. 

=  £-ofS.E. 

N.W.  and  E. 

L- 

=  K,  II,  of  S.E.  and  S. 

N.W.  and  C. 

Ng- 

=  J/^-ofE. 

W. 

N- 

=  D'OtE. 

N.E. 

Teh. 

=  jy-ofS. 

C.  and  E. 

Si-,  Dsi- 

-  m.  of  S.E.  and  S. 

W. 

K;S- 

=   T-  of  0.  and  E. 

N..  E..  W. 

F- 

=  Sft',  S-,  Ts.  of  S.E.  and  S. 

N.C, 

M- 

=  Sh;  S.  of  S.E.  and  S. 

W.O. 

T-,Tch., 

r»-=  P-,  5-ofS.E. 

"54.  Let  us  compare  with  the  last  two  of  these  equiva^ 

lent^j  the  following  which  are  frequent  between  Mandarin, 
Chinese,  Sinico-Annamite,  and  Anoamitc.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  latter  is  a  language  of  the  Mon  family. 

Cbinese.      Siuico-Aniiflmite,     Annamite. 

M-        =  jDs-  =  M;  Dz- 

P.         =  T.  =    T;  Ch., 

P'.       =  T'.  =  M- 
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Tck- 

= 

Tr- 

= 

Tr-, 

Bl- 

Z- 

= 

Sh- 

~~ 

5A. 

K. 

ss 

Ch; 

8h- 

= 

Sh- 

Hw- 

^z. 

V- 

= 

r- 

H^,Y- 

•  = 

Hw,  Ho- 

= 

r- 

P- 

""~ 

B- 

~~ 

r- 

"  55.  And  also  the  following  equivalents  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  Taic  languages  and  the  Mandarin  or 
Standard  Chinese  : 

Qhme^QK'.Kic-.nw'  =  T-  Taic. 

L'y  n»  =  K'f  JET-      „ 

Sh-y  «7-,  =  i-  „ 

Teh',  8'  =  Th',  T-     „ 

P\  F-.  TT-  =  P- 

iSA-,  Ts-  =  Pr- 

r-,  TcA-,  iS-  =  jB- 

T'K',  K',  H'  =  iV^- 

which  appear  in  the  reciprocal  loan-words  between  the  two ; 
the  proportion  of  their  respective  loan-words  reach  a  total  of 
325  out  of  one  thousand  words  which  I  have  compared. 
And  these  equivalents  are  also  in  existence  in  the  broken 
dialects  of  the  natives  of  China  according  to  their  respective 
relationship,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

"  56.  The  following  list  of  a  few  frequent  equivalents  in 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin  Chinese  will  prove  interesting,  in 
parallel  to  the  preceding  : 

Chinese  JTipr-,  Kw-  =  P-,  W-,  in  Cantonese. 


J- 

=  r- 

Lto- 

—  -ff-,  E'y                            ,j 

LaU 

=  T',  S-,                              ,, 

Li' 

=  8;  Sh',  Teh',  Ts', 

Lo' 

=  P'-,  F',  TT'f                    ,j 

>» 

Z- 

=  f- 

9> 

r- 

=    \    ^'9                                                                  9i 

and  others. 

PUl.  Tram.  188M. 
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"  57.  Also  that  of  a  few  frequent  equivalences  witli  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Tcheng-tu  (Szetchuen) : 

Chinese  K-  (-c,  -a,  -u)  =  JTr-         at  Tcheng-tu. 

„  Kw-  =7r- 

„  N-  =L- 

„  N-  =N.{.i,.u) 

„  F-  ^No-,N- 

„  Tch'  ^  Sh-  „ 

*'  And  a  few  yarioiia  ones :  * 


Chinese 

s  J^-     =  i- 

at  Nanking. 

n 

-in      =  'ing 

>i 

»» 

-any    =  -nn 

i» 

If 

J^-      =L- 

at  Tsi-nan  fa  {Shanti 

99 

T-      =  L- 

»> 

ff 

F-      =  J- 

in  Eweitchou. 

ft 

Tch'  -  n- 

at  Tientsin  (Tchihli). 

91 

Sh-   =  s- 

ij 

»> 

Sh-    =  F- 

in  Kaneuh. 

99 

J-      =R- 

in  Szetchuen,  etc.^ 

*  Tb€  Cantoiiese  eqiiivalent^es  (§  -50]  have  been  noticed  in  peniflm?  Dr.  J.  S«, 
Eit*l'8  Chin0x§  IHctioHnry  in   tht   Catitonese  Dtateet^   partA  i.-iv.,    Hongki 
1877-1883.   The  equivaleuc©*  in  }  57  are  extracted  from  Dr.  J,  Edkins"  bett  wi 
A   Grammar  of  tht  Chinese  Colloquial  Litn^naffg  commonly  called  ihi  Mandarm 
Makci,  2nfl  edit,  Shanghai,  1864»  pp.  69  '7l/3&-37. 

*  When  the  time  cornea  for  making  a  scientific  itudy  of  tlie  Chinese  character*, 
and  e^ppciiilly  of  the  cUks  of  those  commonly  known  m  iden -phonetic,  which  itihf 
far  the  most  immerau*  (circa  12-50  a.d.  it  included,  according  to  Tai-tiin^»  21810 
characters  out  of  a  total  of  24235),  these  local  equivalences  of  sound,  and  such 
others  which  are  not  given  hero,  will  be  fonnd  of  great  help  in  discrinunating^  the 
variation  of  aoond,  eBpecially  ialtiali  in  phonetics.  Many  of  the  so-called  ideo 
phonetics  do  not  deftefre  this  appellation^  and  ou^bt  to  he  cliu^ified  differoatly.  si 
they  belong  to  distinct  Bystems  of  making  up  the  cbtiracters.  There  are  the  coni*i 
pounds  where  the  two  or  more  characters  employed  have  catdi  a  part  in  expre«ii 
the  ioutid,  L)  by  a  rough  system  of  acrolo|/y  and  syllabism  as  in  the  oldi 
Ku-wen  cotnnouod  signs,  II.)  by  a  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  phoiietie  tigns, 
either  a)  of  different  value  in  order  to  express  a  hisyllahic  or  trisvllabic  word 
afterwards  c-'ntract«d  and  crippled  into  a  mo oos\  liable,  or  t>)  of  bnnirtnymouii 
iigna  explaining  oneanotber  phonetically,  with  or  without  uny  ideographical  m^*an- 
iDg,  the*e  types  n,  A,  extending  to  the  intermediary  period,  viz  of  the  late  Ku-wen 
and  of  tbe  T.a*tcbuon  style  ;  and  III  )  the  phonetic  compounds  m'ldc  before  and 
after  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  composed  of  two  symhols  whieb  both  con- 
tribute to  the  sound  mccordln;^  to  the  ftju-ttith  method,  i.«.  by  the  initial  sound  of 
one  and  tbe  Bnal  of  the  other.  Once  all  these  supposed  ideo -phonetic  character! 
diiearded,  and  not  before,  it  ifl  possihle  to  study  the  Jdeo-pbonetic  compounds, 
firaperly  ao  called,  and  made  of  an  ideographic  symbol  aaffgeetive  of  idea  addi* 
tional  to  a  character  suggestive  of  sound.     But  it  would  l^  a  great  mislake  to 


ueo- 

F.  as  ^1 

Id3^^ 
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"  58.  Now  let  us  remember  that  the  court  language  for  the 
time  being  has  always  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
China.  And  as  this  court  language  is  and  always  was  that 
of  the  capital,  it  changed  as  often  as  the  capital  itself,  which 
does  not  mean  unfrequently.  For  instance,  with  reference 
to  the  present  time,  the  dialect  of  Peking  became  the  court 
dialect  since  1411  a.d.,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  during 
the  reign  of  Tung-loh  the  court  was  transferred  there  and  has 
there  remained  since.  The  Mandshu  conquest,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  sway  all  over  China,  did  not  change  this 
state  of  afiairs  otherwise  than  in  this  way,  that  it  has  helped 
greatly  to  corrupt  the  former  language,  and  that  it  is  this 
rapidly-decaying  form  of  speech  which  now  has  the  lead  over 
the  other  Chinese  dialects.  JTi,  tsi,  tchi,  are  now  all  tchi ;  si, 
hi,  are  now  a  medial  sound  usually  transcribed  M,  and  so 
forth.^  When  the  N.W.  state  of  Ts'in,  the  most  powerful 
principality  of  the  Chinese  confederation,  conquered  the 
Chinese  parts  and  some  others  of  the  Flowery  Land  in  the 

admit  bluntly  the  doctrine  put  forward  by  some  sinologists,  that  the  ascertained 
old  Bonnd  of  a  phonetic  gives  the  ancient  sound  of  the  words  expressed  by  its  ideo- 
phonetic  compounds,      llie  application  of  this  doctrine  thus  formulated  is  simply 
disastrous  ana  antiscientific.     It  leads  to  the  ^oupin^  of  supposed  forms  of  wordb 
which  have  never  existed,  and  brings  forth  this  chaotic  result,  exemplified  in  some 
papers  of  a  well-known  sinologist,  of  typical  sounds  having  eaeh  of  them  all  sorts 
of  meanings,  aud  of  any  certain  thin?  or  idea  expressed  by  many  of  these  apocry- 
phal typi^  sounds.    The  aforesaia  principle  is  only  true  when  worded  and 
restrictiea  as  follows  :  The  ideo-phonetie  character  $  may  have  their  old  eound  iudi- 
eaied  by  that  potsesaed  by  their  phonetic  at  the  time  and  in  the  region  of  their 
formation,  and  in  these  conditions  only.     For  instance,  numerous  phonetics  with 
a  dental  initial  which  they  have  preserved  in  some  ancient,  and  which  exist  also 
in  some  of  their  later  compounds,  have  produced  some  compounds  expressing 
•oimdB  beginning  with  a  labial  during  the  period  of  labialization  (cf.  §}  68,  69). 
Others,  originaUy  dental,  have  passed  for  ever  to  the  labial  series.    Phonetics 
iTe  OS  in  their  compounds  such  equivalences  of  sounds  as  the  following :    T  ^E, 
=  P,  K  =  L,  K=P,  K  =  M,  L=D,  L=N,  N  =  D,L  =  Sh,  S=H,  etc  ,  but  their 
relative  position  here  is  not  suggestive  of  their  historical  succession.    We  find,  how- 
erer,  transitions  such  as  T  =  8  =  H  =  K,  K=Tch=S=T,  T=Tch  =  Dj  =Ht=K, 
T>=TzsP=P,  K=Ew=VbM,  etc.     Some  of  these  equivalences  are  easily 
«X]>lained  by  the  everlasting  defeneration  and  wear  and  tear,  and  some  by  the 
action  of  easing,  which  means  a  facilitation  proper  only  to  its  authors  as  afacilita- 
tion  for  some  may  be  an  increase  of  difficulty  for  others.      The  reeional  phonetic 
ptreferenoes  will  contribute  to  the  latter  explanations.    All  these  do  not  preclude 
the  existence  which  I  have  been  able  to  disclose  of  polyphonic  characters  among 
thoee  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese  civilization  nave  brought  with  them 
Irom  S.W.  Asia,  and  also  the  substitution  of  characters  only  homophonous 
temporarily,  which  often  took  place  in  the  course  of  history. 

^  This  is  the  reason  why  the  use  of  the  Pekinese  pronunciation  by  the  European 
■cholan  and  officials  in  China  who  write  about  historical  and  ancient  geograpnical 
matters  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
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tbird  centxkTj  B.C.,  it  broagbt  aloog  wiUi  il»  sway  m  slnrag 
curreDt  of  labializatioD  aD  orer  the  oountrr*  The  prcmiiiiciA- 
tion  was  carried  from  the  teeth  to  the  lips.  The  capital  was 
then  in  Shensi,  and  remained  there  during  the  first  Han 
dynasty.  The  same  phonetic  infloeiioe,  with  perhapi  less 
energy  than  in  the  beginnings  was  continiied  until  the 
trari!^fcr  of  the  capital  in  ITonao,  with  the  esitablidimeni  of 
tlie  Eastern  Han  dynasty  (25  A.o.)* 

*'  50,  The  above  table*  show  that  the  Taic  equivalents  and 
also  the  Annamese  are  older  than  those  of  the  Cantonese. 
The  Mon-Annara  loan-words  from  the  Chinese  have  kept  the 
dental  sounds  which  preceded  the  labialization,  brought  in 
by  the  T*sin  and  Western  Han  dynasties.  And  the  Taic,  in 
their  migration  southwards^  have  preserved  the  phonetic 
peculiarities  which  used  to  characteriise  the  regions  of  E.  and 
8.E.  China,  where  we  know  them  to  have  been  aeUled.  Some 
more  information  is  given  by  the  same  tables,  concerning  the 
multiplication  of  the  written  language  of  China.  They  show 
that  the  partial  polyphony,  or  better,  the  variation  of  initiaU, 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  ideo-phonetic  word 
characters  containing  the  same  phonetic  element,  have  ariiien 
from  the  various  circumstances  in  time  and  region  of  their 
formation  and  entrance  in  the  Chinese  vocabularies. 

"60.  The  Fnnfj'ijen  of  Yang-hiung  is  not  the  only  worl 
in  which  some  infurraation  is  to  be  obtained  on  dialectal  forms 
and  regional  words.  It  is  the  sole  work  in  existence  speci- 
ally written  on  the  subject,  but  occasional  indications  are 
met  with  in  another  important  dictionary  of  the  same  period, 
the  Shwoh  teen.  Its  author,  Hii  shen,^  who  lived  in  the  6rst 
century  a.d.,  was  like  Yang-hiung  a  great  scholar,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  said  work,  wrote  a  most  valuable  treatise  on 
the  '  Different  Meanings  of  the  Five  Canonical  Books/  His 
dictionary  was  only  presented  to  the  Emperor  after  his  dea 
namely,  in  121  a.d.,  and  the  just  reward  of  his  labours, 
shrine   among  those   sages  admitted   into   the  Temples  of 

*  In  the  I'hai  chu  tch'in  collection  are  two  worlEi,  entitled  SHhfttng  ywH,  uul 
Suh/atfff  yen  pu  Uh*htfff  which  T  have  not  aeen. 

*  A  bio^n^phy  of  Hii  shen  \im  been  compile  hy  Mr.  T.  Watt^ri,  in  hU  exccllpnt 
Guids  (0  ih«  Tabkiu  in  a  Tsmpieof  a?^/r*^/w*  (Shanghai,  1879,  8vo.),  pp.  98-lim* 
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Confacius,  was  granted  to  him  in  1875  only,  i.e.  eighteen 
centuries  after  his  lifetime !  ^ 

"61.  The  Shiwh-wen,  which  contained  9353  words,  has 
remained  the  standard  work  of  Chinese  lexicographers,  and 
was  in  fact  the  first  work  deserving  the  name  of  dictionary, 
as  the  JErh'i/a,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  was  not  more 
than  a  glossary,  classified  ideologically,  without  definitions. 
Hii  shen  collected  in  his  work  all  the  signs  of  the  Siao  tchtien 
style  (the  Small  Seal  character),  which  he  considered  the  best 
framed ;  and  he  gave  also  about  441  symbols  from  the  oldest 
style  {Ku-tcen)  of  the  writing,  which,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  grotesque 
pictorial  signs,  long  supposed  and  always  quoted  wrongly 
as  the  originals  of  the  Chinese  characters,  instead  of  what 
they  are  in  reality,  corrupted  and  fanciful  forms.*  Yang 
hiung's  Fang  yen  is  not  quoted  eo  nomine  in  the  8hu>oh  u:en, 
which,  as  we  know,  was  compiled  some  forty  years  after- 
wards, perhaps  because  copies  of  the  work  were  not  yet  in 
circulation.  Hii  shen  speaks,  however,  of  Yang-hiung  in 
his  introduction  as  the  author  of  a  sort  of  vocabulary  of  all 
the  Chinese  word-characters  known  in  his  time,  some  5340 
altogether,  entitled  the  Instructor.^  Many  dialectal  forms 
and  regional  words  are  quoted  in  the  Shicoh  wen,  many  of 
which  are  met  with  in  the  Fang-yen,  while  many  others  are 
not.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  was  enabled  to  make  use  of 
some  of  the  same  materials  as  Yang-hiung,  supplemented  by 
later  documents. 

^  Chinese  scholars  yalue  the  Shwoh  wen  highly,  and  many  of  them  haye  ex- 
pended great  learning  and  industry  in  confirming  and  illostrating  its  explanations 
and  deriyations,  whicn  are  far-fetched  and  often  worthless,  so  far  as  they  hear  on 
late  and  secondary  forms,  intentionally  altered,  and  not  on  the  genuine  ola  forms  of 
the  word-characters.  If  an]rthing  can  he  learned  from  the  ancient  writing  of  the 
Chinese  on  their  beginnings,  it  is  only  from  an  analysis  of  the  oldest  symbols. 
Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  On  the  Archaic  Chinese  Writing  and  Texts  (London, 
1SS2,  Syo.),  and  Beginnings  of  Writing,  §§  46-55  (London,  1887,  8yo.).  Dr. 
John  Chalmers,  author  of  an  epitome  of  the  K^ang  hi  tze  tien^  phonetically 
arranged,  has  published  an  able  translation  of  a  late  edition  of  Hii  snen's  work : 
An  Account  of  the  Structure  of  Chinese  Characters^  under  300  primary  forms ; 
after  the  Shwoh  wan,  100  a.d.,  and  the  phonetic  Shwoh  wan,  1833  (London, 
1882,  Syo.),  where  the  etymological  processes  remind  us  singularly  ol  our  own 
etymologists  of  the  pre-scientific  period. 

^  Cf.  my  Beginnings  of  Writing ,  I.  §  48. 

'  91   ft   JS  JTttfM  tswan  pien,  lit.  *  Teaching  collection  book/ 
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"We  have  already  mentioned  tbe  interest  displayed 
towards  these  sort®  of  words  by  Kwoh  P'oh,  the  great  com- 
mentator of  the  third  century. 

'*  62.  My  putting  togellier  all  the  data  contained  in  the^M* 
t/n,  the  Fang-yen,  the  Shicoh  icen^  and  the  commentaries  of 
Kwoh  P'oh  on  the  first  two  of  these  works,  and  a  critical 
arrangement  of  thera  by  region  and  by  date,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  possible  from  the  succession  of  the  geographical  nomen- 
clature, much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  linguistic  history 
of  China  between  500  Bx.  and  250  A.n.  But  such  a  work 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  time>  and  somewhat  long  pre- 
paratory study,  to  be  successful. 


Part  IV.     Th$  Extinct  and  Sanming  Aboriginal  Lan^uagei  and 

DiaUei9. 

Till.     FjUOLIBS   op  I^AlfOUlOKft. 


; 


**  63.  A  complete  survey  of  all  these  languages  is  out  of  the 
question  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  for  two 
opposite  re4i8ons.  Some  are  known  by  mere  inferences  which 
require  long  and  complicated  expositions,  as  we  had  occasion 
to  show  above  (S  23)  ;  and  the  data  concern iog  many  others, 
deficient  and  unequal  as  they  may  he,  would,  however,  form 
together  a  mass  of  a  certain  length  much  beyond  our  possi^ 
bility  of  dealing  with  in  these  pages.  Therefore  we  are  only 
permitted  to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  show 
what  sort  of  documents  we  have  available  for  studv,  and  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  about  the  others,  togeth^ 
with  the  necessary  references. 

**  64.  AVe  shall  enumerate  them  according  to  their  relation- 
ship with  the  two  great  linguistic  stocks  to  which  we  find 
they  belong;  namely  to  the  1)  Indo-Chinese  di^asion  and  its 
two  branches  3ldn-K/tmer,  and  Tdi-Shan ;  and  also  to  the 
Interoceanic  division,  Indonesian  branch,  of  the  Indo-Pa- 
ciFic  stock ;  and  2)  to  the  Tibeto- Burmese  and  other  divisions 
of  the  KuENi.UNtc  stock  of  languages.  A  prime  distinction 
being  made  between  the  F re-Chinese  aborigines  and  the 
Pre'Chim6€  ;  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  formeTi 
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for  the  reason  that  they  have  entered  into  Pre-Chinese  lands 
in  historical  times.     (Cf.  above  §  1.) 

''  65.  The  fragmentation  of  tribes  from  the  various  original 
races,  and  the  subsequent  reunion  of  some  of  these  broken 
tribes  into  new  units  hybrid  in  character,  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  those  remnants  of  the  former 
population  of  the  Flowery  Land,  under  the  continuous 
pressure  of  the  Chinese  growth  and  extension.  Therefore 
several  of  the  following  entries  are  probably  provisional,  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  surviving  dialects  are  either  mixed 
or  hybridized  when  they  are  not  altogether  hybrid.  The 
distinction  carried  by  these  qualifications  is  this,  that  mixed 
implies  only  a  mingled  composition  of  the  vocabulary,  while 
the  two  other  terms  indicate  the  state  of  the  grammar,  which 
is  hybridized  when  a  part  of  it  has  been  altered  by  iuter- 
mingling  with  a  foreign  grammar,  and  hybrid  when  the 
language  is  the  result  of  a  new  unit  made  up  of  various 
sources.^  Therefore  the  languages  are  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  according  to  the  greater  number  of  their  affinities. 

IX.    Thb  Pbb-Chinxsb  Abo&ioinal  Mon-Tai  Dialects. 
a)  Unmixed  and  Mixed, 

"66.  The  Pong  ^  or  Pan  hu  jl*  ^  race  was  pre- 
dominant in  Central  China,  i,e.  south  of  the  Yellow  River, 
when  the  original  Chinese  or  Bak  tribes  migrated  into  the 
country.  Their  leader  named  Pong,  about  whom  various 
legends  cropped  up  afterwards,  was  established  in  the  N.E. 
of  Szetchuen  and  in  W.  Honan,  and  was  friendly  with  the 
Chinese  from  the  outset.  In  fact,  he  helped  them  against  the 
Jungs  of  Naga  race  coming  continuously  from  the  N.W. 
Many  tribes  claim  to  be  descended  from  him,  and  not  a  few 
worship  and  veuerate  his  memory.  Their  generic  name  was 
Ngao  *  powerful,'  now  degraded  into  Yao.^ 

^  For  the  sake  of  brerity  M.  =  mixed,  hybrid  is  H.,  and  hybridized  is  Hd. 

•  Or  ^=. 

*  As  already  remarked,  the  present  work  being  exclusively  devoted  to  langoaffes, 
all  the  historical  and  ethnological  researches  and  demonstrations  are  forcibly  left 
iside. 
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**  The  Pan-Tm  race  was  a  branch  of  the  Mon  race  from  thai 
south-westj  which  had  occupied  a  largo  part  of  China  before 
the  arrival  o£  the  Chinese,  consequently  before  the  twenty- 
third  century  b*c.  It  is  from  this  branch,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  intermingling  with  Northern^  otherwise  Kuenlunic 
tribeSj  tbat  the  Taic  or  Shan-Siamese  popuktionshave  evolved, 
some  of  whicli,  migrating  southwards  in  the  course  of  time 
under  the  Chinese  pressure,  spread  into  In  do- Chin  a,  ^  and 
developed  into  several  states* 

**  67.  The  FiiH-ku  language  is  only  known  through  the 
inference  to  be  derived  from  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  which 
have  sprung  from  it.  Its  main  characteristic  was  its  ideology 
(2468  VI. )>  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Kuenlunic 
languages  (13  5  8  111.),  The  oldest  relics  of  their  speech 
are  those  which  were  preserved  by  the  Chinese  writers  of  the 
Ilan  dynasty^  notably  in  the  Annals  of  the  Eastern  Ilan.' 
Some  older  traces  exist  in  former  works,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  point  out  more  than  one  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  paper,  but  they  are  quoted  only  with  a  geographical 
indication,  and  we  have  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  race  from  whose  speech  they  wore  quoted  j  whilst  in  thoj 
present  instance  the  words  are  quoted  with  precision  as  tboflel 
employed  by  the  Yao  of  the  Pan-hu  race,^  and  this  makes  all 
the  difference.     These  are  only  a  few  of  them  : 

Pifk-kien,  i.e.  *  to  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot.' 

Ttik4ih,  i.e.  *  sort  of  cloth.' 

Tinh'fu  {tmHj'fit)y  i.e.  *  chieftain/ 

Eug-iUt  used  in  addressing  each  other. 

Pien-km  *  a  cross-bow/^ 

Tiao-tmnuj  *  a  long  spear/ 

Tcho  kou  *  a  dog/ 

Tu  pet  *  a  great  chief  they  worshipped/ 

'*Puk'kien  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Siameeep'uA  'to 


I  Cf.  below,  a  116,  117,  and  Th4  Cr&dU  of  th§  Shan  Rtux, 
»  HouIIan  Shu^hk.  116. 

*  Then  iu  Huimn. 

*  The  two  latter  word*  are  not  derived  from  the  iarue  source  m  the  nth  era  ;  thej  , 
are  giirgD  by  Fftn  ch^eng-  ta  in  his  Kwi  hai  yu  herip  tchi  (twelfth  teoturj). 
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tie/  and  k^on  *  hair.'  The  tuk-lih  cloth  was  a  hair-cloth,  as 
shown  by  the  Siamese  sakalat  *  '  woollen.'  Eng-tu  is  the 
Siamese  ^n^  'self  and  tu  *I.'  Tinh-fu  is  tsing-fu^  in  the 
same  language.  Fien-kia  is  given  in  Chinese  notices  of 
the  Kiu  ku  Miao  of  W.  Eueitchou  of  the  same  race  as  their 
own  term  for  a  cross-bow ;  ^  but  in  Malay  panah  is  *  a  bow ' 
according  to  Crawfurd. 

^*  Tcho  kou  finds  its  correspondent  in  the  Kambodian  tch 
ke.^  And  as  to  7u  pei,  I  suppose  that  tu  is  the  class  article  for 
proper  names  and  living  beings,  which  we  meet  in  many  of 
these  languages.^ 

"  68.  The  Yao-jen  Jg  A»  also  called  Fan-k'oh  %^  ^,« 
were  an  important  people  of  the  Pan-hu  race,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  with  some  alteration  in  their  own  appella- 
tion. They  are  now  broken  up  into  many  tribes,  several  of 
which  come  under  our  notice,  because  something  is  known 
of  their  language. 

**  They  have  preserved  some  specimens  of  an  ancient 
writing  of  their  own,  which  was  derived  from  the  old 
Chinese  characters,  and  of  which  a  specimen  has  lately 
reached  the  British  Museum.'' 

"  69.  The  Pan-yao  gf  }|5>  also  called  Ting-Pan-yao  and 
YaO'jeUy  now  removed  southwards,  are  found  in  Kuangsi 
and  Eueitchou.  We  have  only  of  their  language  a  short 
list  of  21  words  and  the  numerals,  collected  by  a  French 
missionary,®  as  follows :  father,  tia ;  ®  mother,  ma ;  son,  tonh ; 

1  Cf.  Burmese  theh'ka-lat. 

*  Unless  it  be  the  Burmese  htottng  bo^  as  in  ta'htoung  ho  *  colonel/  krek^httntng 
ho  *  general/  in  D.  A.  Chase,  Anglo-Burnute  Maud-book^  part  iii.  pp.  51-62 
(Maulmain,  1862). 

3  Miao  if  an  hoh  tehi^  bk.  iy.  f.  6-7.  These  famous  cross-bows  of  six  or  seyen 
feet  long,  which  require  three  men  to  string  them,  appear  in  a  picture  of  men  of 
this  tribe,  reproduced  from  a  Chinese  album  on  native  tribes,  by  Col.  H.  Yule,  in 
his  Mareo  Folo,  2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

«  Cf.  Lu-tze,  degui ;  Burmese,  tan  hkuay ;  Mon,  ta  kwi ;  Toungthu,  htwe ; 
Sgo  Karen,  '<trt,  htwi ;  Pgo  Karen,  twi. 

»  Cf.  §6  66,  70,  106.  108,  109. 

*  Lnh  Tze-yun,  Tung  k^i  aien  tehi,  f.  3.  Ts*ao  Shu  k*iao,  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi, 
L  1 ;  iv.  14. 

'  Cf.  my  Beginnings  of  Writing ^  ii.  176 ;  and  my  article  on  A  New  Writing 
from  South-  Western  China  in  The  Academy,  Feb.  19, 1887.   Also  below,  §  70  n.  3 

"  M.  Souchi^res,  in  I/e  guelques  tribue  tauvagee  de  la  Ohine  et  de  VJndO' Chine  : 
Let  Miesione  eatholiquety  Lyon,  1877,  vol.  ix.  p.  126. 

»  The  spelling  is  French. 
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daugbter,  mtn-f^t/e;  man,  tou  mieii  \  woman,  ton  mien  ao  ; 
mole,  tou  mien  ngou  ;  female,  long  nivy ;  house,  nam  phio  ; 
earth,  dao  ;  water,  nom  \  fire,  ieou  \  wind,  dgiao ;  sky,  tmrn 
long ;  dog,  ttou  klou  ;  cat,  tou  mi  iom  ;  tree,  tf/  dh*eattg  ;  rice, 
blao  ;  bamboo,  ii//(fo  ;  hand,  pou  ;  foot,  ket  mo ;  1,  yat ;  2,  y  ; 
3,joa£(;  4,  ^^i;  5^pla\  Btkiou;  7,  «y-n;  8,  ye^;  9,  dbti;  10, 
icfiep  ;  100,  ^^^  pe ;  1000,  ya^  rf^'ofi.  The  construction  ia 
stated  to  be  aimilar  to  that  of  the  French  (2  4  6  8  VI.), 
The  vocabulary  is  Mdn-Taic,  the  numerals  belong  to  the 
Mi3n  type.     Tou  ia  a  visible  class-prefix. 

**70.  The  Pan-y  shan-tzk  fiE^  llj  ^  or  ^^an-y  hill- 
men,'  also  called  Sitw  Pan,^  and  Mo-yao  .^  f^,  are  known 
in  history  under  the  latter  name  since  the  sixth  centuryi 
when  they  were  settled  in  Tchang-sha  kiun,  Tlunan,*  i.e.  in 
Central  China,  which  was  still  independent.  They  are  now 
refugeea  in  the  mountains  of  Kuangsi  on  the  Tongkinese 
frontier,  and  they  have  been  lately  described^  by  a  mis- 
sionary, M,  Souchiercs,  who  has  collected  the  following 
amall  vocabulary  of  their  languages:  Father,  tao/a^;  mother, 
d/i ;  son,  ton  ;  daughter,  mon  chn  ;  man^  tou  moun  ;  woman, 
ton  moun  ao  \  male,  man  pha  ;  female,  long  nietj ;  house,  ati^ 
piao;  earth,  ngi;  water,  mm;  fire,  ieou;  wind,  djiao;  sky, 
ion  ngong  ;  dog,  tou  kfou ;  cat,  tou  meou  ;  tree,  tg  ngiang ; 
rice,  Mao ;  bamboo,  tchey  ho ;  band,  pou ;  foot,  chey  mo ; 
1,  fl ;  2,  y ;  3,  po  ;  4,  piei ;  5,  pia ;  6,  kio ;  7,  ngi ;  8,  yet ;  9, 
dou  ;  10,  chop  ;  100,  a  pe  ;  1000,  n  diou,  Tho  language  is 
Mon,  but  the  ideology  is  not  made  visible  in  any  of  those 
few  instances.     A  determinative  prefix  or  article  tou  ia  the 

*  Or  *  Lesser  Pan/  as  A  distinction  from  the  Pan-jrao. 

*  In  thii  Sui  thu  or  •  Annalfi  of  tbu  Sui  d^uAsty/     Miao  Man  hoh  Uhu  i»  8t. 

'  J}§  qwtgves  iribus  mttvatfei  d«  ia  Chin*  st  de  V Indii-Vhine,  in  Ia*  MUsitm§ 
Catholiques^  1B77,  toI  ix.  p.  114.  Speaking  of  tbeir  costume  tile  author  laja : 
*'  lis  portent  vls^z  tolontiers  auteur  du  con  nn  ticbu  brode,  auquci  ib  enfixent  i 
souvent  nn  uutrtj  qoi  pend  par  dt^vant.  Ces  ticbuM  sont  brode^,  purtie  en  cajracU^foi 
chiDois,  partie  <^ii  caractc^res  bi2arr^i§f  qui  sesouttmiiiiTiiis degeneration  en  g;i<n«ni- 
tion»  et  doiit  peraonno  ici  ne  conimit  le  seas.  On  Toit  de«  otuncteres  ideiitiques 
fort  bien  brodes  but  le  bonnet  des  onfiinta/*  etc.  Would  not  these  uakjLown 
ebaracters  belong  to  the  writing  of  the  Yfto  jflaP  Cf.  my  notice  on  A  new 
Writing  from  South-  Wentern  Vhina,  in  The  Acmdrni^^  19  Feb,  1887.  Tbe  H$tm 
of  tho  Beh  Miao  are  perhaps  similBr  to  those  bits  of  cloth  they  wear  ia  front. 
Cf.  }  68. 

*  The  spelling  is  French. 
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only  characteristic  of  importance.  The  construction  is 
stated  to  be  like  that  of  the  French,  whence  the  Indices 
2  4  6  8  YI.,  and  the  language  is  a  sister-dialect  of  that 
of  the  Pan-yao. 

"71.  The  Ling  Kia  Miao  |^  JjJ  l55f>  also  called  Ling  jen^ 
of  S.  Eueitchou,  speak  a  cognate  dialect  to  those  of  the 
Pan-yao  and  Mo-yao,^  who  understand  it. 

X.    Thb  P&b-Chinesb  Aboriqinal  Mon  Tai  Dialbcts. 
h)  Hybridised  and  Hybrids, 

•'  72.  The  T'uNO  Jen  }  J  A>  or  Tchuangjen,  belong  also  to 
the  Pan-hu  race.  One  of  their  chief  tribes,  the  Huang,* 
appears  at  a  very  early  date  in  Chinese  history,  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  emigrants  when  the  latter  advanced  to 
the  W.  borders  of  Shantung,  where  their  settlements  stood  at 
first.  Under  the  Chinese  pressure  they  moved  southwards 
and  remained  settled  and  independent  in  the  S.W.  of  Hupeh 
until  their  subjugation  by  the  state  of  Tsu  in  648  B.C.  The 
collapse  of  their  conquerors  under  the  successful  attacks  of 
the  Ts'in  in  222  b.c.  made  them  pass  under  the  nominal  rule 
of  the  Ts'in  and  following  dynasties.  In  450  a.d.  we  find 
them  in  open  rebellion  with  the  other  aborigines  of  Hupeh, 
Hunan,  and  W.  Szetchuen  provinces.  The  Chinese  armies 
sent  to  subdue  them  were  repeatedly  beaten,  and  the  result 
of  a  protracted  struggle  was  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Central  Government  of  a  state  of  things  equivalent  to  their 
independence.  The  T'ang  dynasty  repelled  them  within  the 
basin  of  the  Wu  and  Yuen  rivers  in  Kueitchou,  from  whence 
they  advanced  still  further  south.  We  know  very  little  of 
their  language,  i.e.  not  more  than  a  small  number  of  words. 

"73.  FanTch'eng-ta,  Chinese  Resident  at  Tsing-Kiang,  the 
modem  Kuei-lin  in  N.E.  Kuangsi,  in  1172  a.d.,  has  given  in 
one  of  his  works,'  a  description  of  these  tribes,  and  has 
occasionally  quoted  the  following  words  from  their  language: 

'  T'uttff  kU  tiin  tehi,  f.  10. 

•  Two  others  were  the  Wei  or  Nguei  and  the  Nunge, 

>  K%n%  hai  yi  keng  tchi.^Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  bk«  i.  ff.  3,  4. 
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i   P  Tchu'hu,^  'chief  (elected)/ 
^  P'g  ri-/o,3' people/ 
515   ^  Z'm-^M,^  *  slave/ 
^  ^  Kk'iing,^  *  servant/ 
ffl  T   Bl   T  Tieu'ting    ticn-tvtg,^    'servant    (of   a  higher 
grade)/ 
H  lU  W  3[a'tskn  jxd,  same  as  preceding. 
1^  "f  Tuitg-titig^  *  a  common  man/ 
J^  p^  Ma-ian,^  *  house/ 
^   Jg  Mei-nhwg,^  *  wife/ 

'*  Out  of  these  nine  words,  three  at  least  present  Anna- 

mese  affinities. 

**  Nineteen  words  from  the  language  of  the  same  tribe 
are  provided  in  the  Chinese  'Statistical  Account  of  the 
province  of  Kwangsi ' :  ^  eky,  nten  ;  sun,  ta  wu  (ngu) ;  moon, 
(ch\'nj  ioan  I  wind,  A:/;  father,////;  mother,  w*;  elder  brother, 
pi',  younger  brother,  nung;  elder  sister,  a  da;  younger 
sister,  a  mi;  son's  wife,  p*a;  mother's  father,  ch*ia  kuvg; 
mother's  mother,  eh*ia  pu;  water,  ieh^o;  wine,  ktji  drink 
wine,  hvng  hu ;  rice,  hen ;  flesh,  no ;  I,  ku;  thou,  meng. 
From  this  list,  the  words  for  mother,  elder  brother,  wine, 
drink  wine,  sun,  ete.,  belong  to  the  M5n-Annam  formation ; 
the  pronouns  are  Siamese- Shan,  otherwise  Taic. 

**  74,  The  proportioo  of  Mon-Annam  in  the  two  lists  com- 
priaing  together  28  words  is  ten,  or  more  than  one- third. 
The  Chinese  symbols  employed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
foreign  words  give  them  a  different  complexion  from  their 
inseparable  ideogi'aphical  meanings,  which  in  such  cases  ploy 
the  part  of  popular  etymologies.    Therefore  it  is  more  prudent 


'  Cf,  t€h(W  *  king*  or  '  chief '  in  the  Shan  language  of  Nantchno  ({  103) 

*  C(.  Anisaroite  d^y  to  *  njenial,' 
■  C(.  Auuttmito  gm  no  *  M^naat.' 

*  Cf,  thiinfff  the  Aanarake  appellation  for  servants, 

*  ]n  Ma  Tuiiiiliu*!  Wm  Hun  t^umj  k^ao^  this  eiprcasion  occuro  us  Titn  iu 
kia  ;  cl.  il'Dency  da  St.  Denjg|  Ethm^r^phie  de»  peupU*  iltrungvt'i  d*  Mattmantin^ 
ToU  n.  p.  25y. 

*  They  are  on  piles.     Cf.  Luh  Tze-yimi  Tung  k*i  Hm  tcht,  t  lif, 
^  Cf.  Annaniite  vohm  'wile/     Tho  Biuu  Miao  aay  Mai  nuMff  for  ^faUier's 


4 


younirer  hrother'si  wife/ 
*  Muattf  Mi  t*un0  UM;  extracted  hy  Dr.  J,  Edkias, 


ia  The  Miatt'tii,  o,c. 
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to  consider  these  symbols  as  meaningless  signs  and  simple 
exponents  of  sounds  only. 

"jffi'a-  and  Ma-  or  Mei-,  whicli  occur  two  and  three  times 
respectively,  look  like  definitive  prefixes.  The  ideological 
indices  are  not  all  exemplified ;  only  the  first  three  are 
shown  to  be  1  4  6,  which  proves  the  hybridity  of  the  language 
and  displays  strong  Chinese  influence,  which  has  led  to  the 
altering  of  the  position  of  the  genitive. 

"  75.  The  MiAO-TZE  gf  ^  of  Ta  shui  tcheng,  in  S.E. 
Szetchuen,  speak  a  dialect  cognate  to  that  of  the  following 
Peh-Miao  of  Kueitchou  and  Yunnan.^  A  list  of  112  of  their 
words  was  collected  by  Mr.  Hosie  in  1882.  Numerals  and 
pronouns  are  missing,  but  the  similarities  in  words  are  con- 
clusive. Class-prefixes  are  employed,  such  as  /«/-,  /mw-,  ^u-, 
and  ng-.  *  Tea '  is  hou  cha ;  *  hot  water '  is  houtliku ;  *  cold 
water  *  is  houlitsa ;  '  to  light  a  fire'  is  chou  tou;  *  to  shut  the 
door '  is  ko  chuiig.  These  instances  and  some  others  display 
the  ideological  indices  2  4  6. 

"76.  The  Peh  Miao  |&  ®  or  'White  Miao,'  a  few 
centuries  ago  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Kueitchou,^  have 
now  partially  migrated  in  the  S.E.  of  Yunnan.^ 

"  A  vocabulary  of  148  words  was  formerly  taken  by  the 

Chinese  in  W.  Kueitchou.*     While  the  numerals  and  many 

words  belong  to  the  Mon-Khmer  family,  with  which  they 

prove  a  deep  affinity,  not  a  few  vocables  are  Lolo-Nagas  and 

Chinese,  and  an  equal  proportion,  including  the  pronouns, 

is  Taic-shan.      Determinative   prefixes  are  in  use,  such  as 

*fli,  variously  rendered  in  the  Chinese  transcriptions  by  kah^ 

ie,  kai,  kiai,  etc.,  and  lu  or  k.     The  latter  is  common  with 

the  Seng  Miao,  Blue  Miao,  and  Hua  Miao  dialects.     The 

only  ideological  indices  which  can  be  perceived  are  2  3  6  0, 

"^liere  the  Chinese  influence  is  felt  by  the  pre-position  of  the 

^  NoUt  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provineet  of  Ktieiehoto  and  Yunnan,  p.  31. 
'  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  iv.  4. 

*  A.  B.  Colqahoan,  Aero9i  Chryae,  I  333,  335,  347,  366,  389,  392,  393 ;  ii. 
^02. 

Extracted  from  the  Hing-yfu  tehi,  or  "  Topography  of  the  Prefectural  City 
;-y,»»  by  J.  Edkins,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  Diaiiett, 
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adjective  more  completely  thau  in  the  Blue  Miao  and  Una 
Miao  dialecta, 

"77.  The  RuA  Miao  ^2  Iff  according  to  the  Chinese 
descriptions  are  interspersed  all  over  the  province  of  Kuoi- 
tchou  and  the  N*E,  of  Yunnan,^  European  travellers  have 
met  with  some  further  south  in  the  latter  province  on  the 
borders  of  Kuangsl.^  A  vocabulary  of  112  words  without 
numerals  has  been  collected  in  W,  Kuei tchou  at  Ta  shui 
tching  by  Mr.  Alex.  Hosie.^ 

"  The  words  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  White  Miao.  Prefixed  claaslfiers  lu  and  tu, 
also  ng-^  are  in  use.  The  pronouns  and  other  words  are  Taic- 
shan  and  many  words  belong  to  the  Mon  stock.  The  visible 
ideological  indices  are  2  J  6  0. 

•*78.  The  Miao  of  Yaop'u  Tchang,  S,W.  of  Ngan  shun 
in  Kuei  tchou,  is  known  through  Mr.  Alex.  Ilosie,*  who 
collected  a  list  of  110  words,  besides  the  numerals,  in  1882, 
Their  affinities  prove  the  language  to  be  closely  related  to 
those  of  the  White  or  Peh  Miao  and  Una  Miao,  though  the 
vocables  do  not  offer  any  apparent  classifiers,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  the  other  lists  of  words.  But  their  absence 
may  be  simply  an  affair  of  interpretation.  The  ideological 
indices  made  visible  are  2  J  6  0  only. 

*'79.  The  Leng-ky  Miao,  or  Miao-tze  of  Leng-ky,  in 
the  north  of  Yunnan,  were  seen  by  tlie  late  Fr.  Garnier»* 
who  collected  the  following  thirty- three  words  from  their 
vocabulary : 

"Sun,  ichau  to;  moon,  ka  It/;  earth,  /(*;  mountain,  heou  iao; 
forest,  wff /d  Man,  ^«//«<';  woman, /io;  child,  ^o;  father,  ^^yj 
mother,  iia  ;  daughter,  kn  ;  brother,  /y.  Rice,  kia  ;  cook  the 
rice,  a  kia.  House,  tchu^;  wood,  kS.  To  eat,  lao  (kia);  to 
drink,  heou ;  to  sleep,  tvheou  jou ;  to  run,  mou  kd ;  to  come, 


^  Mi /to  Man  hoh  iahi,  iv,  3 ;  ill.  11*, 

»  A.  E.  nolqnhoun,  AtriM  CHryi^,  i.  334,  347. 

*  Note*  of  a  Journry  throw^h  the  Prnvineet  of  Kufiehmp  tmd  Tunam,  p.  31. 

*  Note*  ef  a  Journty  b^  Mr.  Jlaxi^  through  ihs  Previncfi  of  Kueichow  mitd- 
Tunan^  pp.  11  and  31  (Padiamfntary  Papere).  Mr,  A.  Hoaie  wa»  then  H.B.U. 
ConawJ  at  Tc  hung -king  in  S^^etchaen. 

*  Voifttgi  (tesphradoti  en  Indo- Chine ^  toI.  li.  pp.  509-517. 
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ya  mou  te :  to  call,  tchao  tchang  ;  to  sit,  ta  ta\  to  enter,  niao, 
1,  « ;  2,  aou ;  3,  pii  ;  4,  plaou ;  5,  ^cAot/t ;  6,  ^eaw ;  7,  hian 
chet ;  8,  i& ;  9,  kia ;  10,  keou. 

**  These  words  evince  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Peh  Miao 
and  Hua  Miao  dialects,  and  the  only  point  of  ideology  which 
<^n  be  perceived  is  the  position  of  the  object  after  the  verb, 
or  6.     Class-articles  are  not  apparent. 

"  The  numerals  are  interesting  ;  1,  2,  3,  4  are  cognate  with 
those  of  the  Peh,  Hua,  Seng  Miao,  Pan-y,  Pan-yao,  in  their 
affinity  to  the  Mon  formation ;  6,  8  and  10  also  belong  to 
the  older  strata  of  the  group  ;  5,  with  its  palatal  initial,  sides 
with  the  Hin,  Huei,  Souc,  Ea,  Nanhang  and  other  Cochin- 
Chinese  dialects  of  the  same  formation ;  7  is  peculiar,  as 
made  up  of  two  words,  chet  the  second  which  is  Chinese, 
and  hian  similar  to  the  Peh  and  Hua  Miao. 

"80.  The  MiN-KiA  tze^  I5  ^  ■?>  or  Peh-jin  j^  A»  now 
intermingled  with  the  other  population  of  the  neighbouring 
region  of  Tali-fu  in  C.  W.  Yunnan  and  the  S.E.  of  the 
Province,  claim  to  have  come  from  S.  Kiangsu  near  Nanking. 
They  are  much  mixed  in  race,  and  their  language  bears  the 
same  testimony  ;  we  have  a  vocabulary  of  110  words,  includ- 
ing numerals,  published  by  Father  Desgodins,^  and  another 
series  of  numerals  by  the  late  Francis  Garnier.^  Chinese, 
Mosso,  Lolo  and  Tibetan  words  have  been  adopted  instead  of 
the  original  vocables,  but  the  Mon  character  of  the  language 
is  still  recognizable  in  many  words,  and  the  positions  of  the 
genitive  and  of  the  adjective  (2  4)  are  in  accordance  with 
this  indication. 

**  Categorical  particles  are  apparently  used  not  as  prefixes 
but  as  suffixes  only,  somewhat  as  in  Chinese.  JT'ti,  K'ou  seem 
to  be  attached  to  all  names  of  things  high  or  large,  de  appears 
at   the   end  of  words  for  animals,  and  qualities.     All  the 

^  The  Hin  kia,  *  a  race  with  features  more  European  than  Chinese/  Alex. 
Hode,  Report  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssii-eKuan,  Yunnan,  and 
Kueiehow,  p.  37.     Parliamentary  Papers,  China,  No.  2,  1884. 

'  Mots  prineipaux  des  langues  de  eertaines  tribus  qui  habitent  Us  bords  du  Lan- 
tsang  Kiamff,  du  Lou-lte  Kiang  et  Irrawaddy  (Terkalo,  26  Mai,  1872),  in 
BuUet.  Sdddti  de  Oiographie,  Paris,  6th  ser.  vol.  iv.  July,  1876. 

'   Voyage  d* Exploration  en  IndO'Chine,  Paris,  1873,  fol.  vol.  il  p.  617. 
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Domerald  as  given  by  Ganxier  are  followed  by  the  particle 
"pe^  which  appears  in  the  rcx^abulary  as  suffix  of  a  few  worcUi 
gni'pe  '  sua/  uan-la-pe  *  soul/  etc. 

**  81,  The  Lug  JJ  tribes '  swarmed  out  of  the  centre  of 
Szetchuen  *  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a,d.  They 
spread  all  over  the  pro¥ince»  and  in  the  9th  century  were 
still  occupying  the  same  centre.  Exposed  to  a  regular  slave- 
hunting  by  the  Chinese  when  the  latter  were  enabled  to 
take  the  offensive  and  to  crush  their  successive  rebellions, 
they  gradually  removed  southwards,  and  extended  far  beyond 
China  proper.  They  have  still  some  representatives  of  their 
TQCBg  mixed  up  with  the  Lolos  in  south-west  China. 

'*  82.  The  language  of  these  representatives  is  only  known 
to  Tis  CO  nofume  by  five  words,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Besides  these  we  have  only  a  few  vocables,  quoted  here  and 
there  in  the  Chinese  records  concerning  thera,  and  extending 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries,  as  follows : 

1)  A-nia  a-kat,  'husband-' 

2)  A'tf  a-teng,  '  wife.' 

3)  Kan-Ian,  *  house  *  (always  on  piles), 

4)  Mi'pu,  *  a  fine  white  cloth/ 
6)  Tnng  fmtan,  *  thin  copper  boiler,' 

6)  Po-neng^  'chieftain/ 

7)  Lang-ho,  or  Ho-lang^  *  brave  man,'  with  this  remark, 

that  ho  means  *  man  '  in  their  language. 

8)  Tt^^a,*  '  People/ 

'*  The  first  two  words  are  very  striking,  and  remind  us 

I  Cf.  Terrien  d©  Lnoonperio,  Th§  Ctmilt  of  the  Shan  Rmet^  p.  85.  Their 
Tarioas  nxmea  were  former! v  Tth  Ziaa  or  subdncd  Lino,  ftnd  Soi  Lim^  in  the 
nioth  century ;  and  now,  T  u  Liao,  divided  into  Btcu.  or  •  Flowered,*  B*k-  «r 
*  Black/  /VA-  or  '  Wbitts*  Ta  tou-  or  •  Lonjr. headed/  ISn^  km-  or  *  Flat-headed,* 
2\t  Liao  in  Kwim;^-d  and  Yirnnnn*  The  Kot  Lmo  were  also  called  Kii-  or  Kei~ 
Xm»Ot  a  nanie  which  muBt  be  kept  dktiiict  from  that  of  the  Kit- Lao, 

'  Their  ori^nol  name  woi  Ma^hu^  in  the  district  of  i^*«^  tham,  iM,  28®  81', 
Long,  lOr  I^*. 

3  The  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  come  from  the  iVA  9h§  or  *  Northern  Histon",*  A.o. 
$g&-!»81 ;  cf.  Tai  IHng  yu  tan  Cyclopedia  of  a.D.  983»  bk.  796,  f.  4.  The  dxth 
word  comos  from  the  Ting  nhu  or  ^\nnaU  of  the  Taiig  dpastj/  and  the  aerentb 
Iroro  the  work  of  Fan  Tcheng  ta  already  quoted,  where  UHg-hr>  only  is  piven,  with 
the  remark  about  ho  '  mam'  IIo4aii^  and  the  ei);hth  word  are  dven  by  Luh 
Tsse-yan,  T*ung  k'i  tien  tehi^  t  2»  and  by  Tbuo  Shu-Kinri,  Jfiao  Man  AoA-frAt, 
bk.  i.  f.  iv.    Bahng  is  stiU  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Indo-China. 
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of  singularly  similar  formations  in  the  Burmese  languages. 
Though  I  do  not  find  an  exactly  corresponding  Burmese 
form,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  examples  make  clear 
a  relationship  between  the  Liao  and  Burmese  languages.  Cf. 
Burm.  A'kri  a-kay  *a  chief/  a-fi  a-p'o  *male/  a-mah 
'female/  a^mro  a-huoe  'family/  a-mat  'nobleman';  in  a-mu 
a-kaij  we  have  apparently  a  compound  of  a-mat  and  of  w-hay 
{a-kri  n-kaii),  Kan-Ian ^  as  a  name  for  houses  built  on  piles, 
appears  '^  several  instances ;  notably  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Nan-Ping  Man  of  S.E.  Szetchuen,  of  Lin-y  (Annam), 
of  Ho-ling  (Java).  Kan  may  be  the  Chinese  word  for  pole, 
pile,  cane;^  hn  is  the  same  word  as  among  the  Tchung 
Miao,  as  the  Siamese  renany  the  Shan  hien^  etc.,  for  '  house.' 

^^Mi-pu  and  iung'tsuan  are  Chinese. 

*^Po-neng  is  much  like  the  Burmese  huring  'chief,  sovereign,' 
but  more  closely  connected  with  the  Siamese  pu  nam  '  leader, 
chief.'  The  Burmese  affinity  is  less  probable  because  of  the 
other  similarities  exhibited  in  cases  3, 6, 7, 8,  and  the  ideology. 

"  Ho-lang^  '  chief,'  finds  its  correspondence  in  the  Anna- 
mite  ke  lam  (tan)  with  the  same  meaning. 

*'  Ti'io,  '  people,'  is  also  Annamite,  as  we  have  already 
seen. 

"83.  The  ideology  of  this  mixed  language,  as  obviously 
shown  by  these  few  instances,  is  not  unclear.  Should  a-mu 
in  the  first  word  be  'noble'  and  the  seventh  word  be  ho- 
lang,  the  ideology  would  be  Mon-Tai'c,  so  far  as  shown  by 
the  indices  3^6.  The  last  indice  is  exemplified  in  the  five 
words  alluded  to  above,  which  I  find  in  Dr.  Edkins'  ^  lists, 
without  reference  of  any  kind  as  to  which  Chinese  authority 
he  was  indebted  for  them :  Elder  brother,*  hicai ;  drink  wine, 
ahan  kan ;  eat  rice,  bJuih  u  ^ ;  eat  flesh,  alian  nan ;  younger 
brother,  nung;^  younger  sister,  kuei;  father,  pa. 

**84.  The  KiH-LAO  Jg  J^  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Kueit- 

'  ITan  IB  in  Shan  the  class-article  for  houses  with  stories. 

*  Cf.  Burmese  Yeh'ring. 

'  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  Dialects, 

^  Cf.  Blue  Miao  nga ;  Eih-lao  a-ku  ;  Miao  Tung  a  k*o. 

*  Cf .  rice— Tchung  Miao  hau ;  T'ung  heu ;  Yao  hat, 

*  Cf.  Siamese  ntmg, 

PhU.  Tram.  1885-6.  29 
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6hoa,  divided  into  a  dozen  of  tribes^*  and  greatly  mixed  with 
the  Lolos,  Bpeak  a  language^  only  known  to  us  through  a 
vocabulary,  without  numerals,  of  87  words  collected  by  the 
Chinese  in  N.W.  Kucitchou,'  and  consequently  limited 
phonetically  by  their  narrow  orthoepy. 

"Outof  35  words  which  the  respective  vocabularies  per- 
mitted me  to  compare,  16  prove  to  be  connected  with  the 
Lolo,  including  six  words  in  common  borrowed  from  lb© 
Chinese,  while  15  words  out  of  25  prove  cognate  to  the  Mon 
languages,  with  mere  regional  differences,*  The  ideology^ 
which  has  apparently  been  only  slightly  touched  on,  confirms 
the  glossarial  probability  of  its  original  Mon  coonection. 
Adjectives  follow  their  nouns;  chat  liang,  'millet*;  chai  meu, 
'rice';  chai  man,  'glutinous  rice';  PU  tm,  *  tiled  house*; 
the  genitive  precedes  its  noun  :  kin  kHng^  *  mother's  father' ; 
kia  p'o,  'mothers  mother';  the  object  follows  the  verb: 
7iangH^  '  eat  rice ' ;  nang  ga,  *  eat  flesh  ' ;  Uang  mei^  '  rufe  (a 
horse)*;  ii  t'ai,  'light  a  Jtre';  etc.  These  instances  give 
1  4  6  as  ideological  indices ;  ^  the  position  of  the  subject  in 
relation  to  the  verb  is  not  exemplified.  Class- articles  are 
used:  a+  before  the  words  of  relationship;  A*</*-^  before 
the  names  of  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  before  other  words ; 
none  appears  for  the  living  beings,  and  the  system  has,] 
remained  either  undeveloped  or  has  been  thrown  int 
disorder. 

"85.  The  Keu  Miao  H  ^,  or  'Black  Miao*  tribes,  so. 
called  from  the  usual  colour  of  their  garments,  are  scattered^ 
all  over  the  province  of  Kucitchou ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  subdued  in  1735,  and  those  who,  still  independent 
not  many  years  ago,  were  culled  Seng  Miuo  i^  U*  or  Kaw, 
t.e.  untamed  or  independent  Miao,  used  to  be  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  same  province.  Their  language  ig 
known  only  through  Chinese  sources,  which  give  us  a  fewl 


1  Cf,  Mino  Man  hoh  tehi,  U\  iv.  11.  S^IO, 

*  At  Plufj  yueo. 
^  And  pDblbbed  from  the  Miaofttng  pet  ian,  by  Dr.  Edkiua,  o.c. 

*  Tbe  prououns*  trei  *■  I,'  mu  *  thou,*  wvo,  kai  *  he,*  are  Mon. 

*  As  tho  idtiologicul  indices  of  tbe  Lolo  cluis  are  1  4  6  8  1 1 L,  the  alteratioii  of 
iht  second  mdicc  k  mast  probably  a  result  of  Cbincae  induence  (13  6  8  VI.). 
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isolated  words  collected  at  first  by  officials,^  and  afterwards 
a  small  vocabulary  of  120  words. 

"  The  isolated  words  are  the  following : 

Ah-meiy  '  woman.' 

Ma-lang-fang,  'a  bachelor's  house/ ^  by  the  Pah-tchai  tribe. 

Tt^tu,  '  an  embroidered  square  on  the  stomach.*' 

Lo'han,  '  unmarried  man/  by  the  Tsing  kiang  tribe. 

Lao-pet,  '  woman/  by  the  same. 

Mei-ntang,  *  wife/  by  the  ^  tribe.* 

Tung-men  *  those  of  same  name.' 

Ma-lang,  'youngsters.'^ 

These  words  require  a  few  remarks,  as  they  present  some 
inconsistency  resulting  from  the  broken  and  intermingled 
genealogy  of  all  these  tribes. 

" Ah-mei  'woman/  and  mei-  in  mei-niang,  'wife/  are 
similar  to  the  Siamese  me  'mother,  wife,'  and  to  the  Laocian 
i'me  '  mother,'  while  mei-niang  has  already  appeared  as  proper 
to  the  Pan-hu  race  (§  73).  Ma-lang  fang  is  said  to  be 
literally  '  young  men's  house,'  so  that  we  have  here  a  Chinese 
word,/aw^,  and  a  pre-position  of  the  genitive. 

"  86.  The  larger  vocabulary  which  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Edkins  is  instructive.  There  we  find  some  of  the  same 
words  as  those  above  quoted:  for  instance,  ami,  'mother'; 
tung  nien,  'friend.'  There  are  two  class-articles,  or  deter- 
minative prefixes :  ta-  for  animals,  and  kuo-^  ho-,  ha-,  a-,  for 
all  that  is  human,     -pei  or  -pa  in  the  above  iao-pei,  '  woman/ 

^  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi^  iv.  6. 

'  As  among  the  Tsing  Tchung  Eia,  the  Huang  and  Nung  trihes,  all  belonging  to 
the  Mon-Taic  stock.  Among  the  Heh  Miao  the  custom  is  peculiar  to  the  PaA- 
tchai  tribe  onl^.  The  latter's  name  is  written  in  the  Chinese  documents  with  two 
symbols  meaning  the  '  eight  stockades,*  which  is  the  name  of  a  place  probably 
clerired  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  transcription  we  may  see  nothing 
more  than  a  foreign  graphical  folk  etymology.  The  name  Fah'tchai  is  apparently 
cognate  with  the  Siamese  p'u  tehai  (Pallegoix,  Diet,  Ling.  Thait  pp.  180,  687), 
meaning  *  the  ancients,  grandees.'  As  to  the  practice  of  the  Bachelor's  house  in 
«TerT  Tillage  to  stay  at  night,  it  is  well  known  in  India ;  there  we  find  the  dekaehang 
Kit  tne  Garos,  the  dk/ingar  bassa  of  the  Bhuiyas,  the  dkunkuria  of  the  Oraons, 
and  also  among  the  Paharias-Malers,  the  Gonds,  the  Kandhs,  etc.  Cf.  Col.  £. 
X>.  Dalton,  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  pass. 

>  Cf.  §  70  n.  3. 

*  Luh  Tze-yun,  Tung  kU  tien  tehi,  f.  20. 

»  Ibid,  t  20r. 


4C> 

;r«uitir.  Tii£  *T-rig!iLt  xn  Moo.  JfiM  srss.  *cki  kkk.* 
£0»  jTzr,  ''tanj  T:t;:ar/  dim  n  *  jaeeoii  s  wsllJ p«  tec  ''E^t 
A  712:2,'  zz£Eeac^  iL^  pKiacii  cif  iLe  Gcf«ec  sfter  the  ^eriL 
Jb-«Kv-wf,  '£ns  ixj  fjC  ^Jt  meazk/  vzoe  m  b  'fint'  sad 
ih  '  suxr»t/  ftciovi  a  pr&>{»tK:ttja  o^  tee  aci}€eciTe  aztd  a  poiC- 
|MhfiML  of  tLe  gezkflire.  Tb&  ^t«9&  poKSuci  of  &e  gcsutxre 
<MMXBp^££<Sfl  in  mS'J'2**'j /7.ij  is  als>  crisieed  bj  odio-  i 
«>  tLaiS  tLfe  yikrjIrjgT  of  tLe  luig;z&2e  £3  LyfaridiiBd. 
«i&  ^  ]  6  0.     Tie  posdoa  of  the  subject  is  not  < 

^  ^.  TLe  Yao  JOS  ^  Jg  tribes  inh.^hctTng  the  moantainoas 
TtpfAk  of  the  X.E.  K::ang-si  aad  X.W.  Koiagtiing  proTioceH 
in  tbe  ooDterxnixious  prefcctares  of  Eamg-Tucsi  and  liea- 
feboa,  fpsak  a  mixed  and  h jbrii  language.  We  haTe  as  sole 
data  a  rocabalary  of  &3  words  from  Chinese  sources,  and 
extracted  from  the  Kvatig  ^i  tumg  tcki^  as  follows : 

"  I.  Objects  v%  XATniE.  Skj,  ngang ;  moon,  fa ;  star» 
kang'f  wmdyl^a»g;  clouds,  kia  ling;  earth,  lie;  road,  iiro; 
fire,  /an. 

'*  IL  Max  axd  Faiiilt.  Man,  im^i ;  father,  pa ;  mother, 
ina,  iRtf n ;  father's  father,  pan  ;  father's  mother,  pan  man ; 
father's  elder  brother,  pi;  elder  brother,  Ian  pa;  Toonger 
brother,  Ian  ti ;  husband,  kinan  ;  wife,  a  ;  elder  sister,  ko  ; 
yonnger  sister,  iiau  kuei ;  son,  tang  ;  daughter, /?i';  grandson,. 
tang  $lt^ng ;  wife's  father,  ta ;  wife's  mother,  tu  ;  wife's  elder 
brother,  Iiau  ihu ;  wife's  younger  brother,  tang  dtu. 

**  III.  Metals.     Silver,  yen, 

"IV.  AxiMAi^.     Fowl,  kiai;  pig,  mien;  dog.  Hang. 

"V.  Parts  of  the  Bodt.  Hair, />i>ii/)i;  eyes,  f»i  kang 
mien ;  ears,  t^i  kia  pa. 

**  VI.  Food,  Eating.  TVine,  tieu ;  rice,  Jiai ;  flesh,  yen 
yen ;  vegetables,  t9*aiy  tcei. 

'*  VII.  Implements,  Clothing,  etc.     Table,  faitau ;  bed- 
stead; fai  tsung;   stool,   fai  hiai;    clothes,  au;   petticoat^^ 
ieng  li. 

>  A  Statutical  Account  of  the  ProTince  of  Kuang-si,  in  Dr.  Edkins,  Th^ 
Miautsi, 
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"  VIII.  Agriculture.     Grass,  tcu. 

"  IX.  Pronouns.     I,  ye ;  thou,  meu. 

"  X.  Numbers.  1,  At ;  2,  t ;  3,  kan ;  4,  si ;  5,  trti ;  6,  liang ; 
7,  hwo  ;  8,  ping ;  9,  Aw«<7 ;  10,  shu 

"XL  Verbs.  Drink,  A^zt^;  eatffiang;  sleep, pet;  iie,fai; 
bury,  y. 

"  XII.  Sentences.  Eat  rice,  yen  nun  ;  take  a  wife,  shau 
Jing ;  marry  out  a  daughter,  liau  pi ;  have  a  son,  tung  tang ; 
to  face  the  fire,  lo  tau. 

'^88.  The  glossarial  affinities  are  composite;  out  of  55 
words,  14  or  one-fourth  are  Ta'ic,  and  their  nearest  cognates 
are  in  the  Seng  Miao,  Tchung  Miao,  Eih  lao,  etc.,  dialects. 
The  next  elements  of  importance  in  the  vocabulary  are  Chinese 
and  Tibeto-Burmese.  The  numerals  1,  2,  3,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nagas  of  N.E.  India,  Ehari,  Namtang,  and 
Tablung  tribes ;  4,  5,  10  are  simply  Chinese ;  6,  8,  and  9  are 
alterations  from  the  same  stock  nasalized. 

•'  The  pronouns  are  Mod.  Only  slight  traces  of  class- 
articles. 

"  The  ideological  indices  which  can  be  detected  are  1,  4,  6. 
The  genitive  precedes,  and  adjectives  follow  their  nouns,  and 
the  object  follows  the  verb. 

XI.    The  Pre- Chinese  Aboriginal  Mon-Kumbb  Dialects. 

"  89.  From  internal  evidence,  which  agrees  with  the  fore- 

^ing  facts,  the  ancestors  of   the  language  and  civilization 

of  the  Annamites,  and  partially  also  of  their  race,  must  be 

^ught  for  in  Central  and  Eastern  China.     We  hear  from 

iiistory  that  the  former  population  of  the  south,  between 

the    Kuangtung  province   and   Tungking,   both    inclusive, 

\va8  generally  displaced  by,  or  intermingled  with,  half  a 

^nillion  of    colonists    drawn    chiefly  from    the    region    of 

^nodem  Tchehkiang  and  its  west,  by  Jen  Hiao  in  218  B.C. 

**90.  The  traditions   set   forth   at  the   beginning  of  the 

^i^iuiamite  history,  however  completed  they  may  have  been 

Subsequently,  conceal  under  a  native  dress,  several  proper 

-^feiames  which  read   in   Mandarin   Chinese   turn  out  to  be 
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familiar   to  us  as  belonging  to  Chinese  heroes  and  to  the 
aforesfiid  region  of  Central  China  and  the  South*     We  can 
only  allude  here  to  the  matter  which  we  have  treated  at 
length  in   China  before  the   Chinese,  where  we  have  shown 
as  a  great  probability  that  they  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  end  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.    Kmh-miOiig 
vuong/m  Mandarin  Kiug-yaug  icnng,  or  'Kiugof  King-yang/ 
the  name  of  their  first  legendary  king,  is  borrowed  from 
King-yang,  the  name  of  a  locality  in  proximity  to  the  capital 
of  the  Ts*in  Empire,  Kmni^  now  Si-ngan  in  Shensi.     He  is 
reported  to  be  the  son  of  a  Chinese  Prince  by  a  girl  of  the 
race  of  immortals  (the  race  of  Peng  or  Pan-hu),  near  the 
ngu  ianhf  Mandarin   Wu-Hng,  otherwise  the  *  five  mountain 
ranges/  a  name  given  to  the  raouutainous  southern  boundary 
of  the  new  Empire,     The  same  prince  married  a  wife  from 
Dong  dtith  quaif.  Mandarin  Titng  ting  kiitn,  otherwise  province 
of  the  Tung  ting  lake  (in  Hunan,  N.),  and  belonging  to  the 
dragon,  otherwise  the  Lung  race,  well  known  in  the  non- 
Chinese  ethnology  of  the  country.    The  king  Lak-long,  issue 
of  this  union,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  eighteen  rulers, 
the  last  of  whom  ended  in  257  B.a     At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  years  a  reign,  the  highest  average  possible,  these  specu- 
lative data  lead  to  circd  800  B.C.  as  the  probable  date  of  the 
beginnings,  which  therefore  would  have  taken  place  when  t 
state  of  Ts'u  in  Hupeh  and  Ilunan  S.  was  in  full  prosperity, 
"  91.  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  these  early  Anna- 
mese  rulers  were,  according  to  tradition,  on  the  east  the  sea, 
on  the  north  the  Tung  ling  lake,  on  the  west  Pa  and  Shuh, 
both  names  for  Szetchuen.     The  second  dynasty  goes  by  the 
name  of  ThuCj  in  Mandarin  Shuh,  the  name  of  Szetchuen^ 
with  one  ruler  whose  reigo  of  fifty  years  ended  in  202  B.Ci 
when  the  third  dynasty  begins.     The  latter  is  no  le-ss  than 
that   founded   by  a  successor  of   Jen   Hiao,  Tchao   T*o,  a 
rebel  Chinese   general  who   established    his  sway  all  over 
the  maritime  provinces  of  tlie  south,  extending  from  Fuhkien 
to  Tungking  J  it  lasted  with  five  rulers  until  112  B.C.,  when 
it  submitted  to  the  Chinese  dominion,  which,  however,  was 
merely  nominal  in  some  parte,  and  not  at  aU  established 
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on  the  east.  It  was  recognized  in  Tungking  from  that  date, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years  (39-42  a.d),  until  186  a.d., 
when  a  native  king,  Si-nhip,  ruled  for  forty  years.  It  was 
this  king  who  introduced  the  Chinese  literature,  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  phonetic  writing  hitherto  employed 
by  the  Annamites.^ 

"  92.  Two  languages  are  used  in  Ann  am.  One  employed 
by  the  literati  only  is  pure  literary  Chinese,'  with  the  old 
sounds  of  the  Ts'in  period  attached  to  the  written  characters.* 
It  is  the  Sinico-Annamite,  this  very  dialect,  which,  with 
a  necessary  allowance  for  decay  and  self-divergence,  rightly 
deserves  the  qualification  of  the  most  archaic  of  the  Chinese 
dialects.* 

"  93.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  its  existence  was  not,  in  the 
minds  of  many  scholars,  separated  from  that  of  the  other 
language,  the  vernacular  Annamese  or  Cochin-Chinese,  which 
belongs,  as  recognized  by  John  Logan,  and  though  full  of 
Chinese  idioms,  to  the  same  family  as  the  Mon  or  Peguan.* 

''The  Annamite  has  been  largely  studied,  and  numerous 
are  the  grammars  and  extensive  vocabularies  of  this  lan- 
guage.*  We  need  not  enter  here  into  details,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  ideological  indices  of  the  Annamite 
are  2  4  6  8  VI. 

^  On  this  writing,  cf.  Beginnings  of  Writing^  i.  44. 

^  A  short  grammar  of  this  lan^age  is  given  in  Notioru  pottr  servir  d  VelucU  de 
la  langu$  Annamite,  J.  M.  J.  (Tan  dinh,  1878),  pp.  277-297,  and  all  through 
the  work. 

*  Cf.  the  foregoing  h  54. 

*  A  conyenient  list  nas  heen  made  of  these  sounds :  Prononciation  figurie  de$ 
Cmraetire»  Chinois  tn  Mandarin  Annamite,  d'apres  le  manuscrit  original  du  P. 
Leffrand  de  la  Liraye,  Saigon,  1875,  College  des  Stagiaires,  420  pp. 

*  £tftftology  of  the  ludo-PaciJic  Ulandn,  part  ii.  ch.  yi.  sect.  2.  The  Mon-Annam 
Formation,  pp.  152-183,  in  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  n.s.  vol.  iii.  1859. 

*  Grammars  and  dictionaries,  combined  or  separate,  have  been  published  as 
foUowB :  Grammars — Alex,  de  Rhodes,  1651 ;  jTaberd,  1838 ;  La  Liraye ;  De 
Grammont;  G.  Aubaret,  1867;  Tsuong-vinh  Ky,  1867-1884;  (J.  M.  J.)  1878. 
Dictionaries— De  Rhodes  (with  Grammar),  1651 ;  Pigneaux  Taberd,  1838-1877 ; 
Morrone,  1838 ;  Aubaret  (with  Grammar),  1867 ;  (J.M.  J.),  1877 ;  Des  Michels, 
1877 ;  Royier,  1880.  Dialogues  have  been  published  by  Ab.  des  Michels,  1871 ; 
Potteaux,  1873.     Scientific  notices  have  been  written  by  W.  Schott,  Zur  der 

.  Beurtheilung  der  Am:amiti$chen  Schrift  und  Spraehe,  in  the  Abhandl.  d,  k,  Akad, 
d.  TFii$.  Berlin,  1855  ;  L.  de  Rosny,  Notice  iur  la  langiie  Annamique,  Paris, 
1855  ;  Abel  des  Michels,  Professor  of  Annamite  in  Paris,  Les  six  intonations  ehez 
lt»  Annamites,  in  Jtevtu  de  Linguistique,  Paris,  1869;  Lu  systeme  des  intonations 
ohinoisis  st  de  ses  rapports  avee  eelui  des  intonations  Annamites,  in  Journal 
Asiaiique,  Paris,  1869,  etc.    I  leave  aside  numerous  publications  on  the  literature. 
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"94.  Three  writings  are  now  used  in  Anuam.  1)  The 
chu^  nhu  !^  j||,  pure  Chinese  characters  are  used  only  by 
the  literati;  2)  the  chu^  nam  ^  ^,  proper  only  to  the 
Ann  a  mite,  are  compound  characters  in  ado  of  two  Chinese 
syrahob,  one  ideological  mute  suggesting  the  class  of  ohjecte, 
and  another  phonetic  answering  to  the  vernacular  sound  to 
be  rendered,  their  total  amounting  to  some  nine  hundred; 
3)  the  diu^  qnoc  jigu  ^  ^  ^^,  the  Roman  characters  adapted 
to  the  transcription  of  the  language  by  the  early  European 
missionaries,*  As  the  Annamite  is  spoken  southwards  aa 
fur  as  Lower  Cochin-China,  three  dialects,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  variants  of  pronunciation,  are  recognizedp  and 
cause  a  great  deal  of  misonderstanding  as  to  the  phonetic 
value  of  the  aforesaid  quaint  spelling  in  Roman  characters. 
The  older  pronunciation  is  that  of  the  north. 

"95.  The  Palouxgs,  in  Chinese  Fo-iung  ^  fp,  speak  a 
language  of  the  Mon-Talaing  family.  In  the  seventli  century 
{circ.  650  aak)  they  were  settled  in  Yunnan  N.W.,  and  were 
for  a  short  time,  after  a  violent  struggle,  subdued  by  the 
Chinese.  In  the  following  century  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Shan  Kingdom  of  Jfantchao.  They  arc  now  further  south, 
forming  a  part  of  the  hill  population  between  Bhamo  and 
Tung-tchang,  and  also  along  the  Shwaili  river.  We  have 
two  vocabularies  of  tht^ir  sjscech  j  one  of  200  words  collected 
in  1858  by  Bishop  P.  A.  Bigandet,'  which  examined  by  John 
Logan,^  permilted  this  great  .scholar  to  recognize  the  Mon- 
Annam  relationship  of  the  language.  Another  vocabulary 
of  168  words  was  collected  by  Dr.  John  Anderson*  at  the 
time  of  his  expedition  in  S.W.  Yunnan.  The  latter  list  of  J 
words  is  less  saturated  with  Shan  words  than  the  preceding. 
The  indices  of  its  ideology  are  2  4  6  8  YI,  which  confirms 
the  glossarial  evidence. 

'  On  the  advantages  and  disadvnniigt^s  of  the&e  writinifs,  vid.  an  inter*  _ 
paper  by  AI.  Laudcs,  iSoftx  »nr  U  Qunr  ugu^  pp.  1-22  of  BHiUiittt  d§  U  &m4ii  t 
EtudiE  Indo~C/)ittotMgs  df  Snifjifn^  1866. 

*  A  Compartttipg  Vocabulary  of  Skan^  Ka^Kfting  ^nd  Pm^h^ng^  in  J^utnal  of 
the  Lttiiau  Arrhtpchujo^  n.s.  vol  ii.  pp.  221-220. 

*  Noteit  on  Pit'la^nf;,  ibid,  pp.  233-236. 

*  A  ItrptfTt  tm  the  txpedition  to  WesUrn  Yunuan  (Calcuttai  1871),  pp.  400*4 Od,  , 
Bcpnated  m  his  bookf  Mandttlay  to  Momien^  pp.  464-473. 
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XIL    The  P&b-Chixesb  Tai-Shan  Aboriqixal  Languages.    Formatiok. 

"96.  The  political  unity  and  the  social  activity  of  the 
great  native  state  of  Ts'u  in  former  Central  China,  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  and  south  of  the  various 
Ohinese  states,  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  several 
uncouth  languages  spoken  there.  They  have  produced 
forcibly  a  tendency  to  uniformity,  which  has  left  traces  on 
all  the  languages  and  dialects  which  have  survived  or  have 
developed  from  the  same  nucleus  until  to-day.  Seven 
centuries,  between  the  ninth  and  the  third  century  B.C.,  were 
the  length  of  time  during  which  this  tendency  was  at  work, 
and  we  cannot  disregard  its  import,  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  a  most  serious  one,  should  we  not  have  found  proof  of 
the  fact,  nearly  at  every  step  in  the  present  fourth  part  of 
this  memoir. 

"97.  We  have  seen  in  our  foregoing  §§  31-33  that  the 
language  spoken  in  Ts'u  was  not  a  Chinese  dialect.  And 
the  statement  of  Hiung  k'iii,  ruler  in  Ts'u  from  887  to  867 
B.a,  saying :  *  "We  are  Man-y  {i.e.  aliens  from  the  Chinese), 
and  we  do  not  bear  Chinese  names,'  ^  is  an  unnecessary  con- 
firmation. The  words  quoted  from  Ts'u  in  the  Fang  yen^ 
are  easily  identified  with  the  Mon  and  Taic-shan  vocabularies 
in  equal  shares,  when  they  are  not  simply  altered  Chinese. 
And  the  most  frequent  phonetic  equivalent  is  that  of  k  or  h 
for  a  Chinese  /,  still  existing  in  the  modem  languages.^ 

"98.  The  linguistic  formation  which  has  been  the  most 
enhanced  there  towards  its  future  achievement  in  the  state 
of  Nan-tchao  (§  103)  is  that  of  the  Tai-Shan  family,  which 
had  begun  before  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  afore- 
said state,  wherever  the  linguistic  elements  which  have 
entered  into  its  composition  had  been  led  to  intermingling. 
The  Kareng  elements  were  not  unimportant  in  Ts'u,  and  there 
^re  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first  nucleus  of  this  state 

1  She^ki,  Ts'u  she  Jcia,  bk.  40,  f.  3r. 
*  Cf.  {}  42-62,  above. 
•     '  Cf.  I  66,  above. 
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beloiiged  to  their  group ;  ^  byt  it  wtis  soon  left  aside  by  the 
soecessive  encroaclnnents  of  that  kiugdom,  where  tho  Chinese 
and  other  Kuenlunic  populations  soon  vied  along  with  the 
Mtin  tribes,  and  became  pre-eminent,  producing  the  result 
we  havo  stated. 

**99,  Ngai  Lao  H  ^,  some  of  whose  descendants  bearing 
the  same  name  are  still  fouud  in  the  S.W,  of  Annam,  were 
ancient  tribes  of  China.  They  owe  their  origin  to  an 
intermingling  of  races  told  in  a  legend  which  contains 
the  two  words^  and  two  words  only,  that  we  know  of  their 
language, 

"loo.  In  former  times  the  T/,  Moa  and  Tsiu  (tribes)  *  had 
their  settlements  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Szetchueu 
province.  A  woman  of  their  race  named  Sha-i/h  *  Groin  of 
sand/  who  dwelt  on  the  Lao  mountain,  came  once  to  a  fishing 
stream  and  waa  touched  by  a  floating  log.  She  became  enceinta^H 
and  gave  birth  to  a  child  after  ten  months.  Having  bome^^ 
ten  sons,  she  plunged  the  piece  of  wood  into  the  water,  where 
it  became  transformed  into  a  dragon  which  rose  above  the 
water,  when  Sha-yh  heard  the  dragon  speak  thus  in  his 
dragon  language  :  'Where  are  the  ten  sons  that  were  begotten 
by  me  ?  *  Nine  of  the  sons  seeing  the  dragon  became  alarmed 
and  fled.  Only  the  youngest  child,  who  was  unable  to  leave, 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  dragon.  The  dragon  therefore 
licked  him.  In  the  mother's  niao  (or  Bird's)  language  '  back  * 
ia  kill  and  *  to  sit  M3  ittittj  ;  for  which  reason  the  boy  was  called 
Kin-Iuiifj?'  Sha-yh  took  Kin-lung  with  her  and  went  below 
the  Lung-shan  or  '  Dragon  mountain '  where  she  settled. 
And  later  on,  tho  other  brothers  elected  Kiu-lung  as  thei 

1  Cf.  Tcrrien  do  Lucouperie,  The  CmdU  nf  the  Shnn  Jlnet^  p.  27- 

*  Yang  shen,  in  liis  lim  t%oi  I'u  i-o.  Varieties  about  Titn  (Yaiinftn),  f.  6, 
makes  one  siDglo  nnme  njf  man  of  tbi'jso  threw  onmi's  of  tribes  nitudoiied  in  Ih© 
ancient  Shan  hnl  Kitnf  nnd  other  works.  J#iv  wjis  an  pquivalent  of  the  Qame  of 
Fa  for  North  Szetchueu,  Ti  mid  Moh  aro  wtll-knowu  ethnic  namei  in  the 
west  of  the  same  province  tiud  they  are  probably  the  nntccedeiita  of  Tai  Moa 
iiSMe  ^iven  to  the  Shan*  of  Yiitman, 

*  Tills  accouul,  beiunnniiig  with  the  histor)'  of  Sha-yh,  is  ^T^in  m  the  ITou-hnn 
thu,  bk.  IIG,  i!?i  Ivan  Man  ttham,  A  translfltioii  waj  made  by  Mr.  A.  Wvlic,  ia 
JUvtte  (k  I" Extreme  Onent,  ToL  i.  IS82  ;  cf,  pp.  2:10-231,  but  this  gjcut  schflUr, 
blind  AB  he  wad  already  when  lie  made  lua  translation,  could  not  read  tho  Ctiineao 
t<xt. 
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king  because  of  his  craftiness.^  Subsequently  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lao  mountain  ^  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  who  gave  birth 
to  ten  daughters.  Eiu-lung  and  his  brothers  respectiyely 
took  them  for  wives,  and  their  posterity  was  numerous. 
Their  descendants  used  to  tattoo  and  paint  their  bodies  with 
figures  of  dragons  and  wore  coats  with  tails.'  They  multiplied 
extensively  and  branched  off  into  numerous  tribes  and  com- 
munities under  the  rule  of  smaller  kings. 

**  101.  In  A.D.  47  their  King  Hien-lihy  who  had  with  him 
six  smaller  kings,  sent  troops  on  bamboo  rafts  wliich  floated 
southwards  down  the  Kiang  and  Han  rivers^  on  the  Chinese 
frontier  against  the  Luh-to^  barbarians,  who  were  easily 
subdued.  But  affairs  changed  for  the  worse,  and  in  a.d.  61 
Hien-lih  and  others  led  2770  families  of  his  tribe,  com- 
prising 17,659  individuals,  to  acknowledge  the  Chinese  suzer- 
ainty and  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  It  was  in  the  South  West^ 
however,  that  the  Ngai  Lao  tribes  had  attained  to  the  largest 
development,  and  that  they  had  settled  in  the  West  of 
Yunnan,  where  their  political  existence  was  acknowledged  as 
that  of  a  feudatory  state  in  a.d.  69.®  In  76-78  a.d.  they 
rebelled  and  advanced  eastwards  against  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  Chinese  in  S.  Szetchuen,  but  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Kuen-ming  tribes  allied  to  the  Chinese  and  compelled  to 
keep  quiet,  their  king  being  slain  in  the  struggle.  "We  hear 
no  more  of  them  in  Chinese  records  and  they  entered  largely 
into  the  formation  of  the  Nan-tchao  state  of  Yunnan.  At 
a  certain  period  of  the  disintegration  of  this  kingdom,^  some 

^  This  statement  occnis  in  the  extract  from  the  Hou  Han  Shu,  qaotod  in  the 
Taiping  pit  Ian  (a  cyclopedia  of  983  a.d.)  bk.  786,  f.  1-2.  The  Lung  monntains 
here  are  most  probably  the  Kiu  lung  range,  which  form  the  northern  frontier  of 
Ssetchuen,  and  whose  name  is  as  usual  connected  with  that  of  the  people. 

^  The  Lao  mountain  is  identified  with  Kiueh  ngan  tang,  Teh-ngan  fu,  in  Ilupeh, 
•i  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kiu  lung  range  mentioned  in  the  previous  note. 

'  Like  the  Pan-hu  race,  who,  however,  did  not  tattoo ;  this  practice  was  in  use 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Tchehkiang,  Fuhkien,  and  still  among  the 
Laocians  and  Burmese.     The  Annamites  have  given  it  up  since  a.d.  1293. 

*  This  statement  shows  that  their  or  at  least  some  of  their  central  quarters 
were  then  in  the  Kiu  lung  mountains,  as  stated  above. 

*  Cf.  Leu^tai,  self  name  of  the  Pa-y  shans.    The  Lok-tai'  of  the  Siamese,  {  113. 

*  Their  general  chief  was  Liu  Mao,  with  77  chieftains;  they  formed  61,890 
families,  comprising  553,711  persons. 

'  Probably  about  899  a.d. 
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of  tbena  moved  sontliwanls,  and  during  more  than  four 
centuries  (a.d,  10-18 — 1427)  tliey  proved  moat  obnoxioua 
neigliboura  to  the  Annamites.^  Their  name  and  probably  a 
portion  of  this  population  are  still  in  existence  west  of  the 
Aniiamose  proYiuce  of  Thanh  hoa.^ 

**  102,  The  foregoing  information,  lengthy  as  it  is,  was 
necessary  to  exphiin  the  actual  standing  of  the  Ngai-Lao  in 
history,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  fate  of  many  other  popula- 
tions who  have  migrated  in  full  or  in  part  to  the  south,  into 
the  Indo-Clnnese  peninsula.  The  two  words  quoted  in  the 
legend  wliich  has  gi^own  out  of  them  are  the  sole  remnants 
we  possess  of  their  language.  They  are  an  attempt  by 
themselves  to  explain  in  their  own  tongue  a  name  of  their 
raythieal  ruler  which  he  had  derived  from  the  region  where 
he  was  settled.  This  name  was  Kitt-ltitig,  which,  as  I  have 
ohown  elsewhere/^  is  a  variant  of  that  of  Kuenlun,  and  was 
applied  by  earlier  populations  to  anything  lofty.  It  has 
travelled  far  and  wide,  from  Formosa  to  the  Malay  peninsula, 
with  the  migration  of  populationSt  The  parentage  of  the 
Ngai-Lao  is  pretty  well  sliown  by  all  their  particulars  to  be 
Taic,  and  the  evidence  of  their  language,  so  far  as  exhibited 
by  the  two  words  above  quoted,  confirms  this  plainly,  Kiu 
*  back*  is  still  existing  in  the  Tsing  Miao  kiau  /»7>,  where  kiau 
is  the  cluss-article  j  iuitff  *  to  sit '  is  the  Teh  ting  Miao  laugt 
the  Siamese  nangt  the  Shan  aang^  with  the  same  meaning. 
Besides  this  scanty  data,  wo  find  some  more  in  their  later 
history,  as  we  shall  see  directly, 

"  103,  Under  the  heading  of  Nan  tchao  j^  |g,*  we  have 
a  few  words  casually  quoted  in  the  Chinese  historical  notices 
of  this  state  of  former  Yunnan, 

yuen,  self  royal  pronoun  (cf,  Siamese  ku-eng,  I  myself), 

tchmig^  the  servants  as  called  by  the  king   (cf,  Siam. 

iitmy  humble). 


I 
187 

3 
3 
4 


Cf.  r.  J*  B.  Tmong-Viuh-ky,   Cm*r9  d"hi$iatrt  Annnmitt  (SaVgon,  1875- 
9,  12mo.)»  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  93,  96-98,  102,  105,  178,  etc, 
Uofttiff  Tift  din  du  chi  (Offitial  Geog^ap)iy  of  Annam,  1829)|  toI.  ii.  p,  19, 
In  The  Snenct?  of  Lmtguajfe^  chitftf  wiih  rtftttncc  to  S.E.  Ana  (in  the  pFC«i). 
Or  '  Southern  Prince.* 
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tsing  ping,  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  (cf.  Siam.  hsongy 

to  conduct ;  jo'ow,  army). 
shwang,  a  territorial  division.^ 
shwang,  land  measure =5  meu,  Chinese. 
to  shicang,  governor  of  three  provinces  (cf.  Siam.  tahariy 

officer). 
tsong-so,  chief  of  100  families  (cf.  Siam.  tang-chu,  an 

honorary  title). 
tchijen  kuan,  chief  of  1000  families. 
iu  to,  chief  of  10,000  families. 
isia-tu,  one  of  the  forty-six  governors. 
kien,  circumscription  (cf.  Siam.  kwen). 
tckao,  prince  (cf.  Siam.  tchao), 
shanp'o  to,  great  peace  (cf.  Siam.  sangat,  quiet). 
piao-sin,  title  assumed  by  the  king  in  800  a.d.  (cf.  Siam. 

p*aga,  governor;  tan,  just;  san,  court  of  justice). 
ta-yong,  elder  brother. 
Ta-H,  name  of  a  large  lake  (cf.  Siamese  fa  le,  sea)  iu 

Western  Yunnan. 

"With  due  allowance  for  the  ten  or  twelve  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  these  words  have  been  written,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  Chinese  transcription,  the  glossarial  affinities 
show  the  language  to  be  thoroughly  Ta'ic.  The  two  ideo- 
logical indices  visible,  2  4,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

"  104.  The  social  and  political  concentration  and  activity 
of  the  state  of  Nan  tchao,  lasting  several  centuries,  have  been 
after  the  similar  phenomena  of  the  state  of  Ts'u  in  Central 
China,  the  most  important  factors  of  the  remarkable  unity 
of  the  Ta'ic  family  of  languages.  The  Nan  tchao  was  one 
of  the  six  states,  or  Luh  tchao,  which  existed  in  the  west 
of  Yunnan  after  the  Christian  era;  five  of  them  consisted 
of  Lao  or  Laocian  tribes,  the  sixth  being  Moso.  They 
»vere  successively  subdued  by  one  of  them,  Muong  she 
tchao,  which  grew  into  a  powerful  state  from  the  sixth  to 
tmhe  end  of  the  ninth  century :  though  reduced  in  importance,. 

*  Cf.  howeyer  Siamese  ««i,  a  measure  of  20  fathoms  or  120  feet ;  while  the 
^J^wang  would  he  a  measure  of  735  yards. 
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nntl  disturbed  by  the  intermingling  of  tribes  of  otber  stocks, 
it  lasted  under  tbo  name  of  tlio  Kingflom  of  Tali  until  its 
eubraission  by  the  Mongols  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

XIIL    Tirs  Pab-Chdcese  Tai-shan  ABontoncAL  Diauicts. 
it)   Ukmixtd  and  Mixtd. 

*'  105,  The  dialect  of  theTsiNG  Miao  ^  "Sa  or  'Blue  Miao/ 
who  inhabit  the  centre  and  "W.  of  Kueitchou/  is  only  known 
through  a  vocabulary  of  195  words  formerly  compiled  by 
Chinese  in  the  south-west  of  the  province.*  From  European 
sources  we  learn  that  their  language  in  the  prefecture  of 
Kuei-yang  has  eight  tones.^ 

"  The  numerals,  the  pronouns,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  show  that  this  dialect  belongs  to  the  Mon  group. 
Determinative  prefixes  are  largely  used,  such  as  /e-  for 
anything  flat,  ft-  for  anything  pointed,  hiH-  for  round  things, 
ie-  for  animids.  The  ideological  indices  exemplified  in  the 
list  of  words  are  2  J  (>  0. 

"  106.  A  list  of  90  words  compiled  by  the  Chinese  is  all 
that  we  possess  of  the  dialect  of  the  An-shux  Miao 
^  M  Sr*^  namely,  the  Miao  who  inhabit  the  prefecture 
of  An-shiin  in  the  centre  west  of  the  province  of  Kuei- 
tehou. 

"  The  affinities  are  Mon-Tai,  with  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  Ta'i,  as  shown  by  the  numerals  and  the  pronouns,  which 
evidently  belong  to  this  family.  As  in  all  the  other  Miao 
vocabularies,  there  has  been  a  not-unimportunt  absorption  of 
Chinese  and  Lolo  words.  The  use  of  determinative  prefixes 
is  revealed  by  the  known  tn^  before  the  names  of  animals. 
Ideological  indices,  2  4  6  0. 

"107.  Tiie  TcHUNG-KiA  TZE  Jtfi  ^  J^,  also  TcHUNG  Miao, 

^  Mwo  Man  hoh  tchi^  \x.  4. 

^  Extra ctwi  by  Br,  J,  Edkias,  in  his  TQcahulary  af  fht  Miau  Dinkctt^  from 
the  liin^-y  fu  tchi, 

=  Rev.  BrouTTton,  in  CAitia**  Mftlion,  1883,  p,  62, 

*  III  the  Uinp-y  fu  tehi^  and  translated  by  J.  Edkius  in  bit  V^ettbuUrf  vf 
the  Mian  IHa  lectin 
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or  Y-JEN,  whose  own  name  is  Pu-i/,^  speak  a  Tai  language 
so  closely  connected  with  the  Siamese  that  Mr.  Abrand,  a 
missionary  who  had  resided  in  Siam,  was  soon  enabled  with- 
out great  difficulty  to  understand  them  in  Kueitchou.  The 
Chinese  notices  about  them  state  that  they  migrated  north- 
wards from  the  region  of  Yung,  S.  Hunan,  in  the  eleventh 
century .2  On  the  other  hand,  their  traditions  say  that  their 
ancestors  were  originally  from  the  Kiangsi  province  (E.  China), 
and  they  have  kept  in  great  respect  the  memory  of  Ma 
Wang.'  The  latter  apparently  refers  to  the  same  migration 
as  that  reported  by  the  Chinese,  but  taken  from  a  more 
eastern  point  of  departure,  where  the  two  provinces  are 
conterminous.  They  are  now  in  scattered  settlements  over 
four  prefectures  of  Kueitchou  province,  and  also  in  the  north 
of  Kuangsi. 

*'108.  We  are  indebted  to  the  missionaries  who  have 
furnished  the  notes  with  which  Mr.  E.  Lasserteur  has  written 
the  article  of  the  Missions  Catholiques,  quoted  in  the  foot- 
notes, for  some  grammatical  information  on  the  language  of 
those  of  Kueitchou,  and  to  Deka  in  Notes  and  Queries  on 
China  and  Japan*  for  eight  words  of  those  settled  in  Kuangsi, 
whom  he  calls  Tchung  tze, 

1  £.  Lasserteur,  De  qttelquea  tribus  sauvnges  de  la  Chine  et  de  VlndO'Chine,  in 
Lea  MtMSione  Catholiques  (Lyon,  4to.),  1878,  t.  x.  p.  308. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  fire  dynasties  (a.d.  907-950),  when  Ma  yn  was  king  of 
Tsu,  they  migrated  from  the  government  of  Yung  ( Yun^  kuan).  Cf.  Miao  Man 
hoh  tehij  hk.  ir.  f.  \,  The  localization  of  Yung  kuan  is  not  identified,  hut  the 
connection  of  Ma  ja.  as  the  cause  of  the  migration  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
little  eeographical  prohlem.  Ma  yn  ruled  over  Hu-nan  as  king  of  Tsu  from  a.d. 
908  tul  951 ;  and  in  a  d.  928  he  successfully  attacked  King  Nan  or  south  of  King 
(S.  Hnpeh),  and  in  a.d.  941  the  Man  of  Ki  tchou  (N.W.  Hunan)  were  pacifie£ 
His  rule  had  nothing  to  do  south  of  the  Mei-ling  and  Nan  ling,  where  the  southern 
Han  dynasty  was  established  (a.d.  917-971).  Therefore,  as  the  migration  of  the 
Tchung  kia  tze  happened  during  and  under  Ma  yn's  rule,  they  must  have  crossed 
westwards  along  N.  of  the  mountain  ranges,  S.  of  Uunan ;  ana  Yung  kuan,  some- 
times written  also  Yung  yng,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Yung  tchou,  now  Nan  ning  fu, 
in  S.  Kuangsi.  On  the  wars  made  by  Ma  yn,  and  the  dates,  cf.  Li  Tai  Ti  Wang 
nien  piao,  Wu  tai.  Luh  tze-yun,  writing  circa  1650,  says  in  his  Tung  kH  sien 
teki,  f.  2  (Shwof^  ling  collect,  bk.  29),  that  Ma  yn  drove  away  these  people  until 
TTching-tu  in  Sze-tchuen. 

>  **  La  famille  du  martyr  Jerome  Lou  de  Mao  Keou  pr6tend  poss6der  la  table 
A^n^alogique  de  ses  ai'eux  depuis  Tepoque  de  leur  emigration  du  Kiangsi  an 
jKongtcheou.''  £.  Lasserteur,  jDe  quelques  tribus  sauvages  de  la  Chine  et  de  Vlndo^ 
Ohine,  in  o.e,  1877,  t.  ii.  p.  149. 

*  Spoken  Language  of  the  Miau  tsz  and  other  Aborigines,  in  N.  and  Q.,  Hong- 
^IkKong,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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The  words  are  the  following : 

1)  HO  mung  *pork/ 

2)  to  ma  *  dog.* 

3)  to  ttai  *ox.' 

4)  to  pit  'duck.' 

5)  to  mo  *  pig/ 

6)  to  li  'chicken/ 
7,  8)  kan  ngai  'eut  rice.* 

*'  The  words  2,  5,  6,  and  7  are  of  Siamese  parentage ; 
the  categorical  prefix  to  needs  no  comment,  and  as  han  of 
kan  ngai  means  'c*at,*  the  object  follows  the  verb. 

"109.  The  missionary  notice  says  that  in  Tchitng  Kia  the 
adjective  and  the  genitive  follow  the  noun,  unlike  the 
Chinese,  and  like  the  Siamese  and  Annamite.  It  has  no 
declensions  nor  conjugations,  and  this  usual  statement  of 
persons  unfamiliar  with  comparative  philology  goes  on  with 
the  also  usual  mis-statement  that  the  same  word  may  be 
noun^  adjective,  verb,  etc, ;  the  position  of  the  words  ia 
the  sentence  and  the  uae  of  particles  determinate  the  con* 
ditions  of  space  and  time  of  the  action.  There  are  tones 
and  accents  which  diversify  words  otherwise  apparently  the 
same.  In  Tchung  kia  frequent  use  is  made  of  categorical 
prefixes,  such  as: 

Tu-  for  living  beings :  in  wen  *  man/  tu-kai '  fowl/  * 

Dant'  or  Da-  for  objects:  dant-tcho  'table/ 

Leg-  or  kc-  for  all  that  is  born  from,  or  produeod ;  leg 

mi  'a  boy/  leg  beng  'a  girl/ 
PU'  for  reasonable  beings :    Pu-ha   '  the  Chinese/  Pu^ 

yak  '  the  brigands,'  Pn-y,  *  themselves/ 
a-  for  the  proper  names.  ^ 

"110.  Besides  these  data,  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  Chinese 
origin,^   of    234   words,  compiled    in   the   S.W.   and    S.E. 

^  Whicli  Df^ka  wrik's  to  kt\  as  we  havo  eeen  :  in  Siatnese  ttm  kaJ,  so  sajs  thd 
notici?;  in  the  vocabulary  nf  Cbinese  compilatiori,  iu  kai. 

*  Cf.  E.  Loascrteur.  o'e.  p.  186* 

^  It  b  one  of  the  vocabularies  giren  bj  J.  Edkins,  VocabHUtry  ^f  ih§  Mimu 
BialceU^  fTom  the  JUn^-y/n  tchi. 
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of    the  province  of  Kueitchou,  wWcli  agrees  with  all  the 
above   statements,   without  however  furnishing   any   other 

basis  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  ideological  indices 

of  this  important  language  beyond  2  4  6  0. 

"111.  The  T'u-JEX  J^  A,  whose  settlements  extend  from 
the  east  and  centre  of  Kueitchou  to  the  west  of  Kuang-si 
provinces,  also  speak  a  Taic  language.^  We  have  a  short 
notice  and  a  vocabulary  of  thirty-three  words  from  the  same 
source  as  the  data  about  the  Tchung-kia,  whose  original 
speech  may  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  them.  The 
Chinese  notices  say  nothing  of  former  residences,  and  their 
name  means  properly  'aborigines'  in  its  Chinese  garb;  so 
far  it  is  not  an  ethnic,  and  may  have  no  other  signification 
than  the  relative  antiquity  of  residence  of  these  tribes  with 
reference  to  that  of  the  others  more  recently  arrived.  Here 
is  the  vocabulary  with  its  French  spelling,  and  the  com- 
parisons of  Siamese  made  by  the  same  author :  ^ 


father 

tou'peu 

Siamese  pho. 

mother 

tou-mei 

» 

me. 

son 

tou'lak 

» 

luk. 

daughter  lak-sao 

» 

luk'sao. 

man 

oufj'hon 

>> 

ong-  or  khon-manut. 

woman 

lak-mei 

» 

mia. 

male 

tou'tak 

>» 

toua-phu. 

female 

toH-mei 

a 

toua-mia. 

house 

an-loun 

earth 

thomh 

water 

nam 

tf 

nam. 

fire 

foi 

» 

fax. 

wind 

lorn 

» 

lam. 

heaven 

au'boen 

dog 

tou-ma 

» 

tou-ma. 

cat 

tou-meou 

» 

tou-meoti. 

tree 

keu-may 

>» 

tou-mai. 

rice 

hao 

ff 

khao. 

1 

Miao  Man  hoh  tchi^ 

.  bk. 

iii.f. 

Zr,  It.  f.  9f;. 

s 

£.  C.  Lasserteur,  o.c 
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bamboo 

keu-may 

Siamese 

)  mai'phai. 

hand 

aii-moy 

w 

mu. 

foot 

an-ten 

» 

tin. 

one 

yt 

two 

ngioi 

three 

sam 

» 

sam. 

four 

80% 

>» 

ti. 

five 

ha 

» 

ha. 

six 

lok 

» 

ok. 

seven 

hit 

>> 

chet. 

eight 

pet 

>> 

pet. 

nine 

koou 

9> 

kao. 

ten 

chip 

» 

sip. 

"  112.  The  numerals  are  Chinese  like  in  Siamese,  where, 
however,  the  first  two  were  preserved  from  the  older  state  of 
the  language.^ 

"Adjective  and  genitive  come  after  their  noun,  as  in 
Siamese.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  position  of  the  subject, 
nor  of  the  object  in  relation  to  the  verb,  except  that  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  analytical,  as  in  French. 
Only  a  few  names  can  be  used  separately  without  prefixed 
class-articles,  such  as : 

,  as  in  Tchung-kia,  Pan-y,  Yao-jen,  and  cognate 
languages.^ 

for  *men,'^  the  significance  is  precise  enough  to 
save  the  use  of  the  word  /ion  '  man ; '  for  instance, 
*  how  many  men '  moi  ka  lay  07ig,  where  hon,  which 
ought  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  is  dropped 
because  the  article  is  sufiicient  and  does  not  permit 
of  any  misunderstanding. 

fnak'  for  'fruits.' 

an-  for  'objects.'* 

ty^  for  'woodwork.'^ 


toU' 


ong- 


»  Cf.  in/ra,  §  117. 

2  In  Siamese  tua^  in  Shan  to. 

»  In  Siamese  onk. 

♦  In  Shan  an, 

ft  In  Shan  hsik. 
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"The  Tu'jen  language,  says  the  missionary,  gradually 
mingles  with  those  of  the  Tehung-kia  and  of  the  Miao-tze. 

"  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French,  whence 
the  indices  2  4  6  8  VI. 

"  113.  The  Pai-y  ^  so  called  are  now  chiefly  met  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Yunnan,  where  their  name  has  become 
the  generic  appellative  of  the  Shan  tribes  still  living  there. 
They  are  undoubtedly,  with  such  transformations  in  race 
and  language  as  have  resulted  from  subsequent  inter- 
minglings,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pa  fl  people  of 
Eastern  Szetchuen  and  Western  Hupeh,  known  to  the  Chinese 
since  1970  B.C.,  when  *a  Chinese  envoy  was  sent  to  them 
to  preside  over  litigations.'^  The  link  can  be  traced  through 
ages,  and  has  never  been  obliterated. 

**114.  We  know  nothing  of  their  original  language,  as 
no  specimens  have  been  preserved.  We  only  know  it  from 
a  recent  document.  It  is  a  vocabulary  compiled  by  the 
Chinese.  The  teaching  of  this  language  along  with  that 
of  the  Pah  peh  sih  fu,^  another  Shan  dialect,  was  added, 
after  1644,  to  those  previously  taught*  at  the  Translatorial 

1  Their  name  is  variously  written  in  Chinese  now-a-days  fH  ^  9  "jS^  fi  > 
At   #>   S  ^»    6    My  ^^'    It  ought  to  be  written  £    M' 

'  Tehuh  thu  k'i  nien,  Ti  k'i,  Sth  year. 

a  y^  "§*  JUt  9  9  ^^*  '  ^ig^t  hundred  wives,'  so  called,  say  the  Chinese, 
from  the  fact  that  their  Tu-yu  or  chief  had  this  number  of  wives,  each  of  them 
having  a  separate  encampment.  They  use  to  tattoo  flowers  and  birds  between 
the  eyebrows  (cf.  Luh  Tze-yun,  Tung  k'i  aien  tehi,  f.  7v),  The  legend  may 
have  resulted  from  the  name,  in  its  Chinese  form,  and  this  form  may  have  been  a 
play  made  by  the  Chinese  in  transcribing  a  foreign  name.  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  in  his 
Jntroduetory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Shans  in  Upper  Burma  and  IFestem 
Yunnan,  Calcutta,  1876,  p.  3,  supposes  them  to  be  Karens,  but  the  specimen  of 
their  language  which  has  come  to  us,  along  with  that  of  the  Pai-y,  goes  against 
this  view,  as  it  is  that  of  a  Shan  dialect.  The  following  list  shows  it  plainly : 
/kf  heaven ;  mo,  cloud ;  lie,  sun ;  ieny,  moon  ;  huan^  smoke ;  faliny,  cloud's 
colour ;  falanq,  thunder ;  fen,  rain ;  naotchanglung,  polar  star ;  nao,  star ;  luklie^ 
hail ;  /am,  wind ;  famie,  lightning  ;  mokoun,  cloua  ;  meinung,  snow ;  meikan, 
ice ;  nankang,  dew ;  m«,  hoar  frost ;  lang,  rainbow  ;  nam,  water ;  menam,  river ; 
munamfa.,  river  of  heaven  or  milky  way ;  se,  spirit ;  pi,  devil ;  lai,  mountain ;  /m, 
Btone ;  na,  field  ;  pahmai,  forest ;  nung,  sea ;  /t/i,  earth ;  menamkung,  lake  ; 
pulatchao,  king ;  pi,  elder  brother  ;  mono,  younger  brother ;  luk,  son  ;  lu,  head ; 
na,  face ;  du,  eyes  ;  Ung,  red ;  lu  om,  blue ;  hien  teng,  green ;  tehau,  white ; 
dan,  hlack  ;  ngo,  »)  out ;  mao^  go  in  ;  mi,  have ;  mau  mi,  not  to  have,  ete. 

*  These  were  toe  Jutehih,  Mongolian,  Tibeton,  Sanskrit,  Bokharan,  TJigor, 
Bnrman,  and  Siamese.  Cf.  Abel  de  R6musat,  J)e  V Etude  de»  langues  ^trangkreg 
chet  let  Chinoie,  Paris,  1811,  p.  9  sq. ;  and  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  Beginningt  of 
Writing,  §§  109,  n.  3,  and  175. 
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Office  (of  Peking),  which  had  been  established  under  th& 
Ming  dynasty  in  1407  a,ix  About  1696,  by  order  of  the 
great  Emperor  Sheng  tsu  Jen,  or  K'ang  hi,  a  large  work 
in  sixteen  or  seventeen  volumes  was  published,  giving  the 
vocabularies  of  eight  of  these  languages,  leaving  aside  the 
Jutchih  and  the  Mongolian.  P^re  Amiot^  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  at  Peking,  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work,  which 
ho  sent  to  Paris,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  transcription 
of  the  vocabularies  from  the  Chinese,  written  with  his  own 
hand  next  to  each  word.  It  is  from  this  work^  that  the  littk 
we  know  of  the  Pai-y  and  Pah  peh  si-fuh  dialects  is  derived,' 

"115.  The  following  list  of  Pai-y  words  shows  the  Shan 
character  of  the  language,^  and  its  close  connection 
with  that  of  the  other  dialect  we  have  just  mentioned : 
/rt,  sky;  mo,  cloud;  kangmnn,  sun;  lenf/^  moon;  lun,  wind; 
Itk,  hail ;  fen^  rain ;  falaiiQ^  thunder  ;  nnotchmig^  polar  star  ; 
nao^  star;  huan^  smoke;  moUvn,  clouds'  colour;  famiah, 
lightning;  htmj^  rainbow;  la,  snow;  met,  dew;  n^kutitj^  ^ 
clouds ;  naiy  you ;  ku^  I ;  meng,  thou ;  mm,  he ;  po^  father  j 
ao,  father's  elder  brother;  ink  tchai,  son;  Hottg  tchni,  younger 
brother;  pi  nifnj,  elder  sister;  nottg  uing,  elder  sister's  husband ; 
lilt  J  head;  nu,  face;  /W,  eyes;  lu,  ears;  su,  mouth;  fing^ 
foot;  /^////,  gold ;  if  gent  silver;  (*uitg,  copper;  igek,  iron;  Ai>//- 
mu,  green;  pa,  white;  Kcfi,  black  ;  hn,  wine;  kin  k'ao^  eat 
rice;  yang,  have;  nmf/fffig,  not  to  have;  kannu,  before; 
kfUfhtig,  after;  kameh,  left;  katihaa,  right;  kanneng^  above; 
kaiiifio,  below,  etc, 

"The  above  list  exhibits  all  the  well-known  characteristics 
of  the  Tai-shun  languages,  i»e.  a  large  proportion  of  Mon 
and  Kuenlunic  words,  especially  of  Chinese.  But  the  only 
ideological  indices  illustrated  are  2  4  6.'  The  Pai-y  hav© 
a  writing  of  their  own,  apparently  connected  with  the  old 
Ahom  character.  A  MS,  on  slips  of  wood  has  lately  reached 
the  British  Museum. 


t  Bibliotli^qtie  NutioTiiile,  MS.  986. 

3  Abel  licmuMt  wa§  mistakea  vthm  he  stnfced  (o.^.  p.  12^  thAt  '*  ks  /V.t  < 
Pa-pf-tti-fou  fioQt  des  dialectcii  plus  ou  moios  corromptis  de  la  Iwg^at  pttctte  di 
Chinois/* 

*  Cf.  mjr  Beffinningt  of  Wiiiing,  }  175. 
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"  116.  Numerous  tribes  of  the  Tai'-shan  race  have  migrated 
•early  out  of  the  present  S.  W.  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Their  first  chief  seat  was  at  Muanglong,  on  the  Shweili  river, 
near  the  modern  borders  of  Yunnan  S.W.,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  named  K'ullyi.  This  fact,  which  is 
recorded  in  a  Shan  chronicle  preserved  in  Manipur,  coincides 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  with  the  southern  advance  of 
the  Ngai-Lao  in  the  first  century  before  77  a.d.,  reported 
in  the  Chinese  annals  of  the  After  Han  dynasty.^  We 
cannot  follow  them  in  their  subsequent  development  into 
numerous  states,  important  and  unimportant,  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula;^  the  kingdom  of  Siam  being  now  the 
most  important. 

"  117.  Notwithstanding  their  political  divisions,  they  all, 
Shans,  Laocians,  and  Siamese,  speak  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage divided  into  several  dialects  slightly  divergent  one 
from  the  other.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  description 
of  their  similarities  and  differences,  as  we  should  trespass 
the  limits  assigned  to  our  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remind  our  readers  that  all  the  probabilities,  the  amount 
of  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  certainty,  show  that  the 
Tai-Shan  linguistic  formation  has  taken  place  in  historical 
times  in  Pre-China.  It  has  evolved  from  the  intermingling 
of  southern  languages  belonging  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  Mon  type,  with  Chinese  and  other  languages 
of  the  Kuenlunic  family.  The  mental  crudeness  of  the 
former  has  permitted  them  to  preserve  their  ideology,  and 
even  to  impose  it  partially  on  several  of  the  Kuenlunic 
languages,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Karengs.  The  Tai- 
Shan  vocabulary  is  thoroughly  mixed,  to  such  an  extent  that 
one-third  of  its  words  are  common  with  the  ancient  words 

^  Hon  Han  Shu,  bk.  cxri.  Cf.  Terrien  de  Laconperie,  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan 
Race,  pp.  37,  62 ;  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  History  of  Burma,  p-  12  ;  the  British 
Bunna  Oatetteer,  vol.  i.  pp.  173-176  (Rangoon,  1880,  4to.). 

*  Cf .  Ney  Elias,  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Shans  in  Upper 
Bttrma  and  Western  Yiinnan^  Calcutta,  1876.  And  besides,  Dr.  J.  Anderson's 
Beport  on  the  Expedition  to  Western  Yunnan,  Calcutta,  1871  ;  cf.  also  Mr.  Uolt 
-8.  flallett's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Shans,  pp.  327-371  of  A.  K.  Colquhoun*B 
Amongst  the  Shans,  London,  1885.  For  a  dassification  of  these  languages,  cf. 
<l>elow,  §§  223,  226. 
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of  the  Mandarin  Chinese,*  It  has  given  up  its  former 
nutnerak,  keeping  only,  as  usual  in  such  case,  the  words  for 
one  and  two,  and  has  adopted  the  Kuenlunic  numerals.* 
The  language  has  developed  toocs  originally  as  a  corapensa* 
tion  by  natural  equilibriym  to  the  phonetic  losses  under- 
gone in  the  everlasting  process  of  intermingling.'  Both 
the  Siamese  and  Shan  languages  have  been  the  object  of 
serious  works,  such  as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  now 
permit  their  scientific   study.*     Their  ideological  standard 


1  Cf.  Terrien  de  Lftcouperie,  On  the  UUiaryofthe  Archaic  Writing  and  7crf#, 
London,  IS82,  p.  8,  iiTid  Jomti,  Rfy.  Aaiat.  iSV-  vol.  iiv.  p.  803.  I  was  not 
iiware  theQ  tbiit  in  I8t>7  Br.  Scbonn  hurt  published  at  Stfrttin  (8to.  24  pp.)» 
IhjB  SifrnitiiMchp  und  dan  Cfntttfisrhf,  a  pumphkt  in  wklch  ht*  points  out  a  ei^rtatii 
uaml>er  of  g^lossarial  nfiiniLies  botwi?ta  the  Mandarin  und  llokkien  Chincstj  dialt'cta 
und  the  Sianieso.  But  to  be  tffcctivr,  the  uompnrij*on  must  bear  on  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  ChineM  words,  and  not  on  themodtrn  decayed lornis.  1  he  arehai<m&  uf 
the  Chiut^se  dialects  of  the  S.W.  (Annoy,  Ilokkitiu)  have  niitiled  Dr.  ForchhaniniCT, 
of  Jtanj^oon,  in  his  yolrs  on  the  LntigunffeM  and  IHnheU  Sp*)ktn  in  BriiUh  Burma 
(1884),  pp.  5-{),  to  the  exaggerated  rapposition  that  these  dialect*  present  a  larger 
number  ot  Shun  affinities  than  the  Chinese  difikcts  of  the  Korth.  I  have  just 
seen  in  the  British  Burma  Otfutfetr^  vol.  i.  p.  176,  a  footnote  by  the  Rev.  J.  N* 
f 'uHhing,  ill  which  he  states  having  r^ogtiixKl  many  Chinese  aflmities  in  the  old 
Chiueae  worda.     Cf,  also  §  66  of  the  pre?*etit  work, 

^  These  itmikritieAt  which  are  the  result  of  intermingling  and  reciprocal  loans, 
baTe  nvisjriuded  numy  scholars  to  the  wroni^  xkw  that  Chinese  and  iSiameae  vrir« 
originully  cogrnat-e.  Kist^jry  and  ji<rammur  «huw  this  hypothesis  to  be  baselc^. 
The  author  of  'I he  lielattcn  »/  Chtncst  to  ^iaiutHc  and  Vatrttntu  Liafetta^  in  Tkt 
Chinese  Beccrdrr  and  MuDtioutiry  Joumttt^MjL  x.  pp.  276^280,  464-460,  bfts  ttils- 
linderRtood  the  iintslinn  at  i.ssue. 

^  On  this  question  of  tones,  cf,  ^  237,  238  below,  and  tho  works  referred  to, 
The  Siamese'  tones  l^ave  been  Ktudiwl  bv  the  Kev,  J.  Caswell,  in  a  special  7reatiu 
publii^hed  in  tlie  ^iam  BtpoMitnrtj,  I'lio  Shan  tone«  are  carefully  described  by 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing-  in  his  Shan  Grumnun-,  Dr.  A.  Hastian,  in  bis  interesting 
remarks  on  fh«  Indo-Chinrae  Atphnbtts  (J^ur»,  Boy,  Anittt,  Soc,  IHfiTltSaTt; 
"The  thief,  and  almost  the  only  differt^nce  between  the  qjoken  toiig-ues  of  tho 
Latiji  and  of  the  SianieRfl  conBist*  in  the  cir(um*i'mce  that  the  former  know  itothin^ 
of  the  tonrs— the  nitificial  display  of  which  constitutts  th**  delight  c»f  a  Smmv«o 
speaker'^  (p.  71).  In  wbich  ciwe  the  Laoeifins  would  be  like  the  |w>*^le  of  LijC^r, 
otherwiM?  Nakhon-«ri-Thammttnit  or  Muang  Lakhon,  who  spenk  Siamese  with 
an  even  delivery,  without  any  regard  to  the  tonic  accent*^,  or  like  the  Japanese 
with  rt  ETJird  to  the  Chinese  words  they  have  adupti^d.  But  Dr.  Bastian  stondfl 
alone  in  thi^  reKptH^-t.  The  Iter.  J.  N.  Cushinjf«  who,  with  his  u,snal  nccuracT* 
could  not  help  making;  this  remiirk.  paj«  nothin;^  abctut  such  a  strikinji;:  peculi- 
arity. Francis  Gamier  aaya  ( Joytu/e  ifrjcptifrnfifm  en  ludo-Chifi^,  ii,  p.  4W5 » that  a 
8inmese  individual  makes  himi<<e]f  understood  without  trouble  wherever  Laociaa 
ia  spoken,  and  rice  Vir.*u.  Shonld  tbv  German  sehohir  refer  only  to  the  written, 
chartieterji,  bo  would  be  ri^^lit.  as  the  alphal>ets  uskd  by  the  La^cianf.  have  no  tonic 
marks,  nor  ba»  the  Shan  alphnbet  any,  while  tbo  latur  Siameao  alphabet  is  fidly 
well  up  in  this  renpect. 

*  The  best  Sinmese  grammar  is  that  of  J.  T.  Jonog^  Grammar  nf  tk«  StamtKi 
lanffuafff^  Bnu^^kok,  1842.  Alfio  James  Ix>w'a  Giainmar  nf  thr  Thai  or  StAmtM 
Lan^Hogtf  Cnkultft.  1828,  4to,  ;  D.  J.  B.  PnllegoTXt  Giamfnanca  lingua  Thtn^ 
Bangkok,  1860^  4to. ;  L.  Ewald,  Grammutik  der  Tai  odtr  SiamisiscAen  SpraiAr^ 
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is  2  4  6  8  VI.,  and  also  2  4  5  8  I.,  as  occasionally  in 
Laocian  and  Shan,  which  variation  of  indices  shows  the 
mixed  character  of  the  formation  to  which  they  belong. 

XIY.    Thb  Prs-Chinbse  Tai-8han  Abobioinal  Dialbcts. 
Hybridiud  and  Hybrids, 

"  118.  The  Lien  Miao  ^  "gg  dialect,  otherwise  that  which 
is  spoken  by  the  Miao-tze  of  Lientchou  in  the  N.W.  of 
Kuangtung  province,  is  known  to  us  through  a  vocabulary  of 
some  58  vocables,  which  has  been  published  with  care  by  Deka 
in  1867.*  It  may  prove  useful  to  reproduce  it  here :  Sun, 
nai ;  moon,  lo ;  rain,  bun  bin ;  water,  ng^  ni ;  fire,  td ;  night, 
tcong  mang;  noon,  nai  teng;  early,  tiin  t6.  Man,  keng  miu, 
tam  ming ;  woman,  sha  miu  ;  child,  a  kui,  ho  kam ;  girl,  tung 
ming ;  daughter,  tung  lung ;  son,  t*am  Vong.  Pork,  teng  koi ; 
dog,  a  ku ;  ox,  ng ;  duck,  dp  ;  pig,  teng  ;  chicken,  a  kui ; 
hand  a  p& ;  foot,  o  fau ;  ear,  a  biu  ;  eye,  nwri  teng ;  mouth, 
f  ti;  rice,  d  m^ ;  white  rice,  tarn  p6  ka ;  wheat,  nid  p6 ;  maize, 
m^  ti ;  millet,  ma  tan  so.  Handkerchief,  sd  chim ;  cloth,  ti ; 
cotton,  md  min;  thread,  sai.  Sickle,  ni/dm  to;  plough,  »; 
rake,  pd ;  hoe,  kd  ng.  My  son,  pu  na  tan,  1,  d ;  2,  pi ; 
3, /wJ ;  4,p^;  5, pd  ;  6,  to;  7,  t ;  8,  i/ik ;  9,  yaw,  k&  ;  10,  chUt. 
Sleep,  put  mdn  ;  sit,  M ;  stand,  fu  ke ;  go,  md ;  walk,  nyang 
ehii,  yang  chu.  Eat  rice,  niem  nung,  chim  nung ;  cross  by  boat, 
kS  tang;  carry  water,  tdm  nei;  cook  rice,  chii  nong, 

Leipzig,  1881.  Dictionaries:  Dietionarium  Latinum  Thaiy  aduBum  missionit 
SiamensiSf  Bangkok,  1850. 4to. ;  Pallegoix,  Dietionarium  Lingua  Thai  siveSiatH' 
gnsis,  Paris,  1854,  fol. ;  (J.  Leyden)  A  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Bartna^ 
Kalayu,  and  That  Languagen^  Serampore,  1810.  And  for  the  Shan:  J.  N. 
Cashing,  Grammar  of  the  Shan  Language j  Rangoon,  1871 ;  JSletnentary  Hand- 
h^k  of  the  Shan  Language^  Rangoon,  1880;  Shan  and  English  Dictionary f 
Bangoon,  1881.  Of.  also  L.  de  Rosny,  Quelquea  observations  sur  la  langue  siamoise 
ft  §on  i&ritwe^  Paris,  1855;  W.  Schott,  Ueber  die  sogenannten  IndO'Chinesisehe 
Sffraehmt  insonderheit  das  siamesische,  Berlin,  1856;  D.  Ad.  Bastian,  Spraehver' 
aleiehende  Studien  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  indO'Chineeischm  Sprachen, 
I/eipzig,  1870 ;  Ernst  Kuhn,  Ueber  Herkunft  und  Sprache  der  transgangetischen 
Volker,  Miinchen,  1883, 4to. ;  K.  Himly,  Ueber  die  einsilbigen  sprachen  des  sttdbst" 
lichen  AsisnSf  pp.  281-295  of  Techmer's  Zeitsehrift  fur  Sprachwissenschafty  vol. 
L  Leipzig,  1884.  And  also  Prof.  G.  von  der  Gahelentz.  Sur  la  poHsibiliti  ds 
prouder  wte  affinity gindalogique  entre  les  languea  dites  Indo-Chinoises  (IV.  Congr. 
Oriental,  Firenze,  1878, p.  283)  ;  Dr.  £m.  Forchhammer,  Indo-Chinese  Languages 
{The  Indian  Antiquary ^  July,  1882).  Also  Brown,  Comparison  of  Indo-Chinese 
Languages^  Calcutta,  1837. 

^  Spoken  Language  of  the  Miau-tsz  and  other  Aborigineiy  in  Notes  and  Queries 
/or  China  and  Japan,  Tol.  i.  pp.  131-132  (Hongkong,  1867,  8to.). 
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m  tlie  only  eeitaia  potot ;  the  pcMtpoatioii  of  the  ad jeeti^ 
is  who  prettT  tore,  sxid  the  prepootioii  of  ihe  geQitaTe  is 
only  made  prtibsUe.     The  indices  vill  appiircnlly  he  1  4  & 

**  120.  The  HoTHA  Shax  tribei^  at  the  S.W.  borders  of 
YunoaD,  'a  ixift  verr  laU  peopta,'  apeak  a  Shan  direct, 
latdj  hjbridixed  by  Chioeae  iiifliieiioe.  A  Toealnilaiy  of 
179  words  ioeluding  the  oumeids  and  four  dhort  seoteiicaa 
have  been  cominkd  bj  Dr.  J,  AndeTvoQ  of  Caleutta,'  It  is 
mixed  ttp  of  words  from  neighboojing  tribes^  Eakhyen  ainl 
Ii-80»  beddes  the  Chinese.  The  ideological  indices  14  6 
only  are  tllostrated  in  the  sforesaid  docomeDts. 

**  121.  This  dialect  of  the  Shan  ia  not  the  only  one  in  this 
region  which  displays  proofs  of  hybridism.  The  Khamti,^ 
who  have  extended  into  Assam,  have  been  strongly  imprened 
in  race  and  kt^guage  by  the  Kakhyeoa  or  SingphoSi*  amongat 

t  S4p«rt  m  tJks  Bwpiditim  U  WtBttm  Tmmtm  wik  Bhmm^  pfi.  99-101. 401^109. , 
»  For  th<e  KKamti.  d  WiWlam  lobswoa.  Kkmmii  Grmmmmr,  pp.  311^1S,  i  ' 
Jmm.  A*mt,  S**,  Mtng.VU^,  toL  srm. ;  Eer.  >\  Brown,  EkA».ti  r«wMiri 
fp.  M1-S49.  tb*i, ;  F^  Do^odaii,  rte^mimif  Kkmm  4%  Mm  ms^  uk  MM 
primafmms  dn  U^fWtM  4§  itrkmtM  iriimt  tmi  k^imi  kit  hmda  dm 
Ximtff  dm  Lam-itt  Jf MMy,  tt  IrrWKmdm^  BaUd.  8oe.  Geogimpkie  dc  Fi 
Hr.  Edofosrd  Lofg«oa,  wiiA  iMBU  to  mt*  knows  noihoig  of  tbe  ffhainm,  wroli 
sbovl  the  li^ler  mmit  Jlmn^yini  Tdmiiwm  mm  mtmkmlmint  dm  M^mJb^m^  p.  2S  of 
BmUnim  dt  ia  SotitU  Amddmiqm  Imd^CkimtiM^  toL  i.  F&ri&,  1 5^1.  Major  C. 
B.  MACfTpgor  has  pobllihcd  i  Tocftbolar^  of  5Q0  Ebiimti  wiink,  &lciog  with  tho 

'  Pof  the  Eflkh|«&  or  Singpho.  et  WtlliAm  Kobinson,  Stn^pJU  Ormmmmr^  and 
TocsbnkiT,  jMtm.  Awit  S«t,  Btnfmt^  1849,  vol  xviii.  ,•  J.  N.  Cwhing,  Grmm- 
maiuml  Skttdk  tf  th*  K^khym  LmifmaffM^  pp.  S96-4I6  of  /•vm.  iK^.  ^fi«f .  te^ 
1890,  ToL  liL;  C.  E.  Uicgn^r,  OuiUn^  Sm^ph»  Grmmmmr,  ind  Tonbolirj, 
Shillon^,  1887;  P.  A.  Btgaadet,  C^/^arA/tf-tf  TiMvMttry  of  Skirn,  S^-kfinf 
mmd  Fmtaeng^  uid  J.  E.  Lo^m^  rA#  E^kyim^,  ia  pp*  221-232  of  Jcmnwi  «/  f  A# 
Jmdian  Arekijftimffc,  Singajxive,  18^6,  3r,Sw  tcJ.  ii. ;  Dr.  J.  AndcvBOik,  a  EaUi|«a 
Toetbultrj  of  2&0  wank,  in  hit  i^^gporf,  aboTo  quoted,  pp.  400-408.  Alto  aoma 
gmniiiatical  rnnarkt  bj  Dr.  Forrhhaiimier,  in  AVtot  mi  |A#  fwy^M  aiitf 
I>imU€t9  ^km  M  i?rh(ifA  ^atrm«,  Eaagoon,  1884. 
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f)ther  tribes  of  cognate  stock.  Though  their  vocabulary  is 
still  strongly  Ta'i-shan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be 
denied,  their  ideology,  following  the  admixture  of  blood,  has 
deviated  from  the  ideological  standard  2  4  6  8  VI.  of  the 
Ta'i-shan  family,  and  displays  the  indices  2  4  5  8  III.,  which 
show  a  large  adoption  of  the  Kakhyen  ideology  14  6  8  III., 
which  is  also  that  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  group. 

"  122.  The  Li  jen  ^  A,  also  Wu  jen  1%  A,^  of  the 
great  island  of  Hainan,  are  apparently  a  mixed  population 
made  up  chiefly  of  refugees  from  the  non-Chinese  tribes  of 
the  Chinese  continent.  The  following  vocabulary  is  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe :  ^ 

"Heaven,  lai /a;^  sun,  tm  ran;^  moon,  leu  nan;  star,  ta 
plao'y^  earth,  fan\^  water,  7iamJ  Father,  ^(/A;®  mother, 
may^  pat  pai  ya ;  ®  elder  brother,  /  yong ;  younger  brother, 
ko  ong ;  elder  sister,  k^au ;  younger  sister,  hu  ong ;  son,  ta  ho 
man ;  daughter,  ta  bo  pai  ko.  Bird,  tat ;  ^®  sheep,  cKx ;  cat, 
ping  na%y^  Head,/<«  m*w,  dau^  tea  la  ku  gan;  eyes,  ucha ;  ears, 
«a,  tsun  aha,  seng  sha ;  mouth,  moniy  j)om ;  hand,  tajn ;  foot, 
k'ok.  Eat  rice,  k*an  ka,  lu  fa ;  to  smoke,  lu  ju ;  tobacco  pipe, 
fauja.  Knife,  kliu  ka;  one  bow,  ran  vat;  two  arrows,  teu 
pun  tick ;  man's  house,  hau  po  plungao.  I,  pun,^^  hau  or  ho ; 
thou,  men  ;  he,  pun  ;  this,  pai  heu ;  that,  pai  nei.  Many, 
tai;  few,  to;  bad,  ^M  tuy.  Sixty  years,  turn /a  tai;  morning, 
leu ;  evening,  ko  fan.  Have,  dn ;  shoot,  cheit.  Yes,  man ; 
no,  fm.  1,  ran,  ku,  ch'it ;  2,  toic,  do,  tau ;  3,  t$u,  su,  fu ;  4, 
ts*o,  san,  shao ;  5,  pah,  ma,  pa ;  6,  turn,  no^n,  turn ;  7,  to,  situ, 
ten;  8,  ho,  du,  geu  :  9,  fan,  fen, /ai;  10,  iapootn,  pu  itt,fu  Ut; 


>  On  the  Li'Jen,  cf.  Luh  Tze-yun,  Tunff  k'i  sien  tehi,  ff.  10-12. 
'  Mr.  R.  S.  handed  his  notes  to  Dr.  J.  Edkins,  who  inserted  the  words  in  his 
VoeaMarf  of  the  Miau  DiaUeti. 
'  Cf.  Siamese /a. 
^  Cf.  Siamese  satcan^  heaven. 

•  Cf .  Siamese  daw, 

•  Cf.  Siamese /i/i,  dust. 
"  Cf .  Siamese  nam, 

•  Cf.  Siamese  jvV. 

•  Cf.  Siamese /?*M  ,v»«^,  woman  ;  wt^,  mother. 
*•>  Cf.  hird  in  Old  Chinese  and  Kareng. 

"  Cf.  Kareng  mmyaw,  maing-yaWf  cat. 

"  Cf.  Chinese  ;^  .    The  other  pronouns  are  Tai- Shan. 
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11,  la  pun  ttu  ;  12,  la  puk  /an  ;  13,  la  pun  pih  \  14,  la  pu  h*o\ 
15,  la  pu  eli'i;  16,  In  pu  eh' it;  17,  la  pu  fw,  18,  la  pu  tau\ 
100,  lau  ran  ;  1000,  longcoK     How  old  are  you  ?  meu  pu 


hof* 


poitf*  i 


*'r^3.  The  glossarial  affinities  exhibit  a  Tai-Shan  parent- 
age, which  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  language  is  certainly 
not  pure,  and  showa  traces  of  other  influences.  In  the 
numerals,  for  instance,  which  are  given  in  two  or  thrr^ 
series,  similarities  exist  with  those  of  some  tribes  of  Formosa. 
But  they  are  remote,  and  do  not  come  from  a  direct  relation- 
ship; they  are  apparently  survivals  of  a  former  state  of 
things,  previous  to  their  respective  migrations,  when  their 
various  ancestors  had  relations  between  themselves  oa  the 
continent 

"From  the  above  list  of  words,  three  of  the  ideological 
indices  may  be  inferred.  They  are  1460.  Unfortunately 
the  fourth  in  dice,  that  which  refers  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  subject  and  verb,  is  not  exemplified. 

"124.  The  Li  are  reputed  to  have  Icnown  the  art  of 
writing,  which  they  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Capt,  J.  Calder^ 
has  found  near  Y\i-lin  kan  some  characters  scrawled  on  the 
walls  of  a  temple,  which  I  think  may  have  belonged  to 
the  writing  of  T&iampa,^  We  know  that  several  migrations 
from  the  latter  country  to  the  island  of  Human  took  place 
in  the  tenth  century.*  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  '  the  Li 
women  carry  a  piece  of  lacquered  woofi,  on  which  are  written 
several  lines  of  a  ballad ;  the  writing  ho^vever  is  like  the 
wriggling  of  w^orms,  and  c^mnot  be  deciphered,'* 

**  12-5.  Another  list  of  words  of  a  possibly  different  dialect, 
that  of  the  Loi,  has  been  written  down  in  Annam  by 
M.  J,   Moura,^  from  the   mouth  of  a  Chinaman,   who  had 


^  Notfs  PH  EfihiOii  and  it»  Ahoritftneif  Tfhcre  a  facaimQe  is  given.     Chii 
Bffview,  1882,  vol.  li-  pp.  41-50. 

*  Cf  my  Jirfftunin^B  of  IVrUintfi  i.  4o»  iL  236.  236, 

'  D'llervcy  St--Dcuy8,  Mhnographie  (Ui  ptupiet  JtrangirM  it  Jfa^oiMft/iM,  toL 
ii.p.  617. 

*  B.  A.   Henry,  Lingnttm^   ar  luterinr   Vieirt  of  Southern  Chin«^  includiwf 
Trai*tu  in  ihf  hitf^rto  Untrnvfrned  Inland  nf  JiaiNaHf  London,  18S5,  Sro. 

*  J.  Moura,  Le  Jtoymtme  du  Cambodfje^  i.  613» 
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spoken  the  language  some  forty  years  before,  and  whose 
memory  was  not  quite  safe  : 

"  Man,  fiam ;  woman,  sabo ;  wife,  moa  ;  body,  nga ;  hand, 
Chilean ;  finger,  sean ;  mouth,  mok ;  leg,  kong.  Bull,  ngeak ; 
bufialo,  ngak ;  horse,  hi ;  duck,  hek.  Sky,  thoang ;  water,  tui ; 
fire,/flt;  cold,  koa\  hot,  nguon.  Formerly,  kou]  to-morrow, 
maso ;  now,  hau ;  far,  hong ;  much,  toi.  Tree,  chheong ;  bam- 
boo, ^A^wp;  flower,  7/0 ;  house,  sw;  wax,  »i<w?.  Beautiful, />^^a ; 
white,  mac ;  blue,  «mww*  ;  great,  tang.  Buy,  jt>(?flf;i(/ ;  love, 
tong ;  go,  pian ;  be  afraid,  A:^a ;  drink,  chia ;  break,  thoac ; 
understand,  A'^^cf/i ;  ask,  tho ;  give,  eo ;  sleep,  ma ;  go  in, 
9eang ;  eat,  c^^a. 

"  There  are  many  Tai-shan  affinities  in  this  list,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  words  which  differ  from  the  Li  dialects 
There  are  no  instances  illustrating  the  ideology. 

"126.  But  the  distinction  between  the  Li  and  the  Loi 
is  by  no  means  established,  and  may  be  simply  a  local 
difference  of  pronunciation  for  the  same  name ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  differences  of  vocabulary  may  be  simply  regional 
peculiarities  of  one  and  the  same  language,  unsettled  and  not 
fixed,  as  becomes  to  languages  without  literature  or  writing. 

XY.    The  Pse-Chinebe  Aboriginal  Neoritos. 

'*  127.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  this  dwarfish 
race,  which  formerly  were  settled  in  China  proper,  have  not 
left  any  modern  representative  that  we  know  of.  Such  tribes 
fell  in  proximity  to  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  about  2116  B.C., 
when  the  latter  already  immigrated  into  the  Flowery  Land,  and 
advanced  eastwards  of  the  great  southern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
Kiver.  Some  tribes  of  the  same  race  are  spoken  of  in  the  fabu- 
lous geography  of  the  Shan  hdi  king,  a  few  centuries  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  in  later  writers,  circa  23f5  a.d.,  the 
Ofainese  advanced  in  the  region  that  is  now  the  S.E.  of  their 
jLn-hui  province,  and  met  there  again  some  of  these  dwarfish 
iiribes.^     We  hear  no  more  of  them  in  the  Chinese  annals ; 

'  I  haye  collected  all  the  ayailable  information  on  the  matter  in  Chinese  sources 
in  a  special  paper :  2'he  Ft/gmie*  of  the  Chintte  ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
^ht  Negrito  Mace. 
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but  Friar  de  Odoric  de  Pordenone,  about  1330,  meutions 
tlicm  ill  the  relation  of  his  journey. 

"  128.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  language,  and  no  landmarks 
exist  as  yet,  which  may  permit  us  to  diacover  any  survival 
of  its  former  influeoce,  if  any.  Their  race  has  showa 
frequently  a  great  propensity  to  give  up  their  own  languaj 
and  learn  that  of  their  neighbours,  as  they  did  apparently 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;^  also  in  the  Shan  and  Cambodian 
regions.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Mergui 
ArcliJpchigo,  and  the  Andaman  Islands,  their  dialects  are, 
perhaps,  more  like  one  another  than  could  be  expected  from 
their  respective  surroundings ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  any  inference  as  to  the  original  characteristics  of  the 
pristine  language  of  their  race.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Negrito  tribes  si  ill  in  existence  form 
two  like  groups  widely  distinct,'  and  nothing  beyond  what 
we  recall  below  shows  exactly  which  of  the  two  groups  waa 
formerly  represented  in  tlie  Flowery  Land.  The  hiatorii 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  group  to  which  the  Kamuks, 
Cnnchos,  and  Tjraos^  belong;  the  latter  name,  Tjrao,  is  but 
slightly  different  from  the  old  appellative  Tiao't/ao,  or  ^  Dark 
Pygmies,'  of  the  Negritos  of  China,  But  in  that  case  they 
must  have  had  their  language  strongly  modified  by  their 
Ilon-Khmcr  and  Tcbam  surrounding  neighbours. 


rm 
bat        J 


*  *'  The  Negrito  lun^iingiea  of  ih«  Philippioet^  opp^^ar,  jud/^ing^  from  the  scanty 
(ippcitnpns  in  my  pompmrnn  (says  the  emiiifiTjt  Prol,  Georg  von  der  GabdenU,  at 
lxipz\g)f  t<j  ciijoy  grammatitul  sygt^mB  very  similnr  in  liilhiese,  riohne**,  sod  in 
the  phoHGtic  means  emphjycd,  to  thom  of  their  light-coloured  neighbooni."— 
2'h€  Lartyua^ftik  uf  Mf/attfsta^  m  Jouru.  /^oy.  Afi^t.  6or.  1886,  ?oL  iviii.  pp, 
489-490.  Dr.  It,  Ktrn,  of  Leiik\  in  the  Jajdrageu  tot  d^  tnnt*  land'  en  iW- 
k^kNud$  vati  KethrlttifdAch-  Iftdii^,  4th  Per.  vol.  vi.  pp.  243-26*,  dtiims  for  their 
lan^iaj^e  a  eh n  meter  thoroughly  Malflyo-Polytiesiiin.  and  largely  c<ixmected 
with  tlie  Philippine  diftlects,  with'  certain*  admixture  from  more  mmoU  memlNn 
of  the  family. 

'  Thifl  ia  shown  by  their  ideological  iodicca,  (?)  Andamane&e,  14  5  8  1,  III. ; 
Siltinps,  Sainrtnj,'^,  1  4  6  8  III.,  und  so  far  !ik<^  the  Tapuns  of  New  Guinea. 
b)  The  Knniuk«,  Kameits,  and  Tjroo  have  the  indices  2  4  6  8  YI.  of  tlie  Mon- 
TaV.  Should  the  Ne^mtos  of  the  Philippines  have  the  same  indiCM  as  the 
TajTjila,  these  would  be  2  4  6  7  IV, ,  therefnre  belonjfing  to  the  second  ^roup. 

"*  A  voeabulary  colUcted  from  tUo  Kmnuck  has  "been  collected  by  Mr.  Holt 
Hidlet  and  will  Boon  be  published.  One  from  the  Canehn  has  nppieared  in  J, 
IVIotira,  Lf  Cnmfmhjf^  vol.  i.  pp.  439-447  ;  und  one  of  the  TjroH  by  E.  Ajtnonieri 
in  Excursion*  tt  Ii(eofinaia9ances,  No,  24  (Saigon,  188a),  pp.  316-31<5. 
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XYI.    The  Pab-Cuikssb  Abosioikal  Indoicbbianb. 

"  129.  In  the  second  part  of  the  present  work/  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  striking  influence  exercised  by  a  special 
stock  of  languages  on  certain  ancient  texts  in  Chinese 
character,  written  at  a  time  and  in  a  region  where  the 
Chinese,  in  their  advance  towards  the  west  of  China  proper, 
had  fallen  into  contact  with  some  native  tribes,  Indonesian 
in  their  customs,  and  therefore,  judging  from  this  influence, 
Indonesian  also  in  language.  The  former  population  of  the 
coxmtry  has  been  so  completely  swept  away  by  the  Chinese, 
that  no  distinct  remains  have  been  hitherto  pointed  out. 
However,  we  do  not  despair  of  hearing  of  some  surviving 
tribe  of  Indonesians  still  taking  refuge  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  mountains,  such  as  in  the  Peiling  range,  west 
of  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  and  having  preserved  something 
of  their  older  language.^     Anyhow,  in  the  present  state  of 

*  }  23,  above. 

^  On  the  Bunriving  rude  tribes  of  this  part,  cf.  Geo.  Minchin,  A  Race  of  Men 
and  Women  Living  at  Pei-ling,  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan ^  1870, 
Tol.  It.  pp.  121-122.  From  their  reported  tradition  these  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Pong  race.  ReT.  R.  N.  Lion,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  South  Chekiang,  in  The  Chinese 
Jteeorder  and  Missionary  Journal^  1875,  p.  261.  Martini  in  the  seyenteenth  and 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  mentioned  such  tribes.  But  nothing 
has  hitherto  been  said  of  their  language.  The  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  has  published 
A  Visit  to  the  *  Dog-eared  Barbarians '  w  HUl-Feople  [Ij  ^  near  Foo  ehow,  in 
]886  (ibid.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  265-268),  who  call  themselves  Sia-bo,  and  are  apparently 
the  same  as  those  oescribed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Minchin.  They  claim  to  have  come 
from  the  Canton  province.  The  following  triple  Ibt  of  words,  to  which  I  subjoin 
the  so-called  Chinese,  and  the  Hakka  numerals,  come  from  the  above-quoted 
article: 


Bkolish. 

SlA-BO. 

FUHTCHOU. 

Hakka. 

Chinese. 

tea 

teh'6 

da 

tia 

tcha 

water 

ssii 

jui 

shut 

shui 

house 

lau 

tchUo 

wuk 

tcuik 

tree 

shu 

tcheu 

shu 

shu 

earth 

Vi 

de 

t*i 

ti 

heaven 

Vang 

Vieng 

Ven 

tien 

man 

nging 

nong 

ngin 

Jen  ifijen). 

sit 

tch'6 

soi 

tio 

tso 

sedan 

k'iun 

pieu 

y» 

kiao 

pen 

bik 

bek 

yut 

pi{t 

paper 

Ji 

jai 

tshi 

iche 

word 

teh'i 

J^ 

s 

tze 

^heat 

ma 

mah 

mak 

mai{k 

«ow,  ox 

ngaou 

ngu 

ngu 

niu 

luit 

mo 

mo 

man 

mao 

liand 

ssiu 

tehUu 

shu 

shoti 

ioot 

giok 

Va 

kyok 

kio{k 
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our  knowledge,  we  must  be  content  with  the  indirect  linguistic 
proof  hero  mentioned,  besides  a  knowledge  of  several  disjecta 
membra^  now  representatives  scattered  west,  south »  and  easti 
of  the  former  Indonesian  cHale€t3  on  the  soil  of  the  present 
China. 

•'  130.  The  geograpbical  position  of  tho  Qyarung,  commou 
on  the  north  borders  of  Tibet  and  China,  so  far  apart  from 
their  cognatea  in   language,   and   also   their  smaller  stature 
compared  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  shows  them  to  be 
a  displaced  population.     Let  us  remember  that  at  the  time, 
of  the  leadership  of  Shun>  when  the  Chinese  made  their  first  ^ 
advance  into  Uonan,  some  tribes  hostile  to  them  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  west/  and  we  may  accept  the  Chinese  statement . 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  these  removed  tribes,  now, 
much  altered  by  the  surrounding  influences*     The  removed 
people   were   a   northern   portion  of  the  San  Miao,  whoso 
central  quarters  lay  around  the  Po-yang  lake,  and  also  to 
the  north  of  the  Yang-tze  kiang.     The  descendants  of  these 
Miao  now  in  the  S,W.  prove  in  their  languages  to  have 
common  features  with  that  of  the  Gyarung,  a  name  which. 


J^NGLISK, 

SlA-CO. 

FUHTCHOU. 

UJOUtll 

>» 

teh'oi 

lield 

t'ang 

Uk'mg 

rioo 

mn 

mi 

Mdge 

kUu 

^w 

fltooe 

ahiah 

9ioh 

▼egetable 

Uh'oi 

tch'Ai 

boat 

Mhionff 

tun^ 

Girl 


one 

two 

three 

four 

live 

six 

8eT«ii 

eig^ht 

mne 

ten 


S.  jii  niottf  piaftff 

11.  a'tif/aU'ntQt 
Cf  ku'nianff 

ek 


fi 

luk 
teh'ik 

ffiu 

KMlk 


st'ah 
lanff 
tang 
if 

ftffO 

hk 

teh'ik 

hiak 

gau 

uk 


HaKKA.  CltlNESE. 

t§oi  tiui 

I'm  titn 

mi  mi 

k'^itu  kiao 

•kak  shf{k 

i»*oi  Uai 

t't^ang  ichuen 

Boy     S.  dian^  btn>  gutng 
F.  toh*itmg  bujei 

0.  ttmg  tz» 


yit 

*ahm 
tee 

ng 

luk 

ts'ut 

paht 

kiu 

tkip 


eth,  (hi)  limmga 
MH  {fom) 

wu  {*ign) 

iu{k 

Ut{t 

pa{t 

km 


Kotbing  IB  said  of  tlio  ideolop}'.    Tlie  words  show  that  tlm  people  had  giren 
np  tUeir  own  laiiKuii^e  irnd  adopted  dialectal  Cbinea©. 
*  Shu-king,  ILi.  IL 
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by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  Tibetan  sur- 
name.^ 

*'  131,  The  chief,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  only,  data  on 
their  language  are  those  given  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  in 
1853.^  These  consist  of  a  vocabulary  of  176  words  and  a 
few  remarks,  given  at  the  same  time  as  six  other  vocabularies 
of  Northern  Tibet,  and  also  in  another  paper.  The  venerable 
scholar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  material  about 
the  little-known  languages  of  that  region,  was  struck  by  the 
complicated  system  of  prefixes  and  infixes  affixed  to  the 
verb  in  Gyarung  similar  to  that  of  the  Tagala,  and  in  order 
to  show  their  relationship,  in  speaking  of  the  Gyarung  verb, 
he  made  use  purposely  of  the  statements  of  Ley  den  ^  about 
the  said  language  spoken  in  the  Philippines. 

"132.  Owing  to  its  long  continuance  under  Tataric 
influences,  the  Gyarung  has  adopted  the  ideological  indices 
of  the  Altaic  class,  namely  13  5  8  III.,  as  well  as  something 
of  the  phenomenon  known  as  vowel-harmony  by  the  harmoni- 
zation of  the  prefixed  vowel  with  that  of  the  significative 
vocable.  And  through  the  paramount  influence  of  Tibetan, 
it  has  adopted  the  Kuenlunic  numerals ;  though  preserving 
its  older  ones,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  special  uses  of  one  and 
two.  But  it  has  preserved  eastern  features  other  than  the 
complicated  prefixed  system.  The  numeral  auxiliaries,  or 
eegregatives,  and  the  class-prefixes  inherent  to  the  former 
state  of  the  language,  have  not  disappeared. 

"  133.  They  have  been  strongly  assailed  by  decay  from 
wear  and  tear  in  unfavourable  surroundings,  but  something 
of  them  remains,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.     There  is  no  list 

1  Though  perhaps  a  compound  of  Gya  *  foreign,'  in  Tibetan,  and  a  native  name 
Lunp  or  Muttff. 

^  Journal  of  the  Atiatie  Society  of  Bengal^  vol.  xxii.  p.  121,  reprinted  in 
SeUetiont  from  the  Record*  of  the  Government  of  Beugal,  No.  xivii.  p.  173  (Cal- 
cntta,  1857);  and  in  his  book  on  The  Languaget  and  Literature  of  Nepal  and 
Tibet  (London,  1874,  Svo.)*  part  ii.  pp.  65-82.  And  also  instances  given  in  hiB 
essay  on  the  Mongolian  Jffinitiee  of  the  Caueaeiane,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatie 
Boeietp  of  Bengal^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  26-76.  They  display  the  ideological  indices 
13  6  8  III. 

*  In  his  paper  still  yaluable,  On  the  Zanguagee  and  Literature  of  the  Indo* 
Chinese  Nations^  in  Atiatie  Retearchesy  1808,  vol.  x.  p.  209.  Reprinted  with 
bibliographical  notes  by  Dr.  R.  Rost  in  Miscellaneous  Fapert  relating  to  Indo- 
China  (London,  1886,  2  vols.),  I.,  pp.  84-171. 
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given  of  the  Benjrogative^,  and  only  ono  instance  is  set  fortP 
by  Mr.  Briuii  Ilorlgson  with  the  statement  that  they  exist 
in  the  language.  But  the  class-prefixes  are  largely  ex- 
emplified in  the  vocabular^^  yet  the  compiler  has  not  con* 
sidered  them  with  the  attention  they  deserve.  lie  has  not 
seen  that  the  present  state  is  one  of  disorder  arising  from  a 
decay  not  balanced  by  the  usual  regeneration  resulting  from 
linguistic  surroundings  of  an  identical  stock.  lie  has  also 
only  seen  some  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  recognize 
four  preGxos  to  nouns  A*-,  ^-,  i-,  and  r-,  corresponding  in  a 
rough  way,  yet  not  in  all  the  individual  cases,  to  the  A*-,  t-^ 
p'j  and  /-  of  the  Miao  languages  of  China.  In  some  cases 
the  vowel  of  the  prefix  has  been  changed,  and  even  mtsalized, 
to  match  witli  that  of  the  vocable  of  signification.  In  cases 
of  an  «  initial  to  the  latter,  the  i  prefix  has  fused  into  it. 
Another  alteration  is  the  preponderance  taken  by  the  dental 
prefix  over  the  others ;  not  only  superseding  the  less  frequent 
r-+  and  //-+  by  superaddition  and  the  A>+  altogether,  but 
also  showing  a  remarkable  tendency  to  become  mere  signs  of 
parts  of  speech ;  the  i-  +  absorbing  all  the  nouns  and  the 
A'+  remaining  with  a  more  extensive  field  the  prefix  foi 
adjectives  and  verbs. ^ 

**134,  In  glossary  the  affinities  of  the  Gyarung  are  wit 
the  Miao  (Blue)  of  KueJtchou,  the  Tayal  o£  Formosa,  andl 
especially  the  non-Karen g  substratum  of  the  Tonngthus  of 
Burma,  all  appaix^ntly  branching  off  a  long  time  ago  from- 
a  former  common  stock.      Tlie  resemblances  are  extensivoi 
with   the  Toungthus,   amounting   to  25   per  cent,   of  the 
vocabulary,  except  this  important  difierence,  that  the  latter 
under  the  Sgau-Kareng  influence  has  apparently  given  up 
the  use  of  class-prefixes. 

'*  V15,  Another  remark  may  be  added  in  winding-up  that 
concerns  the  Gyurung;  the  raonoayllables  seem  to  be  strongly 
objectionable  to  its  linguistic  sense,  and   almost   in   every 
case  where  a  vocable  is  diminished  to  an  open  syllable  bjj 
contraction  or  wear  and  tear,  analogy  or  otherwise,  a  prefix 

I  Nearly  nl\  the  adjectives  eihibit  the  prefix  A-,  wliile  75  per  oetit,  of  the  Ttrfai 
haTe  tbe  prtfii  (<?•. 
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is  sure  to  be  added.  A  single  syllable  in  this  language,  as  in 
fio  many  others,  does  not  present  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  mind 
to  stand  upon  and  admit  from  its  single  sound,  the  concrete 
meaning  generally  required  by  a  low  standard  of  mental 
force.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  so-called  monosyllabic 
languages  of  S.E.  Asia,  at  large  and  in  particular.^ 

"  136.  The  TouNGTHUS  of  Burma  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  Karengs  for  all  purposes;  but  this  handy  explanation  of 
a  difficult  problem  of  ethnology  has  become  insufficient.^ 
Proofs  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  their  Kareng  character 
is  not  more  than  a  varnish  which  disappears  under  the 
pressure  of  criticism.  The  Sgau-Kareng  affinities  are  ap- 
parently loan-words  of  recent  date,  and  the  other  Kareng 
affinities  are  words  borrowed  in  common  by  the  Karengs  and 
the  Toungthus  from  the  Mon  stock.^ 

"  137,  They  call  themselves  Pan-yau  (also  Pa-o),  a  name 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  Pan-yao  *  tribes,  and  also  Pan-yu, 
the  old  name  of  Canton  territory.  And  they  claim  Thatun^ 
as  their  ancient  capital,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mon- 
Peguans ;  they  declare  that  its  name  is  derived  from  Tha-too, 
the  word  for  'laterite'  in  their  language,  and  of  which  mineral 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  this  old  city  chiefly  consist.  They 
must  have  come  down  at  an  early  period,  about  the  Christian 
era,  into  the  peninsula.^ 

^  On  the  illusions  about  monosyllabism,  cf.  below,  }  204. 

*  On  the  Toungthus,  cf.  Dr.  Ad.  Bastion,  Joum.  Moy,  Atiat.  Soe.  1868. 
BritUh  Burma  Gazetteer,  i.  186-188. 

'  Dr.  Forchhammer,  in  Notes  on  the  Languages  and  Dialects  Spoken  in  British 
Burma,  p.  11.  The  ReT.  0.  Bennett,  to  Rangoon,  p.  15,  and  Mr.  P.  H  Martyr, 
of  Mraungmya,  p.  16,  testify  in  the  same  place  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
Tomif  thu  dialect  m  comparison  with  the  Kareng  dialects. 

*  Cf.  aboTe,  §  69. 

*  Situated  on  a  tidal  creek  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and  formerly 
«n  important  sea-port.  Cf.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  History  of  Burma^  pp.  27-28. 
^r.  £m.  Forchhammer,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Early  History  and  Geography  of 
^riiish  Burma,  Bangoon,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  claims  the  Pali  name  Saddhamanagara 
«8  the  original  appellative  of  Thatdn,  but  this  is  merely,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
^e  grafting  of  a  P^  etymology  upon  a  foreign  and  previous  name.  We  hear  of 
^this  port  from  Chinese  sources  about  the  Christian  era  as  Ta-tan,  afterwards 
^sormpted  in  Chinese  phonolo^  into  Ta-tsin,  and  one  of  the  several  appearances 
^>f  this  ^graphical  denommation.  About  Ta-tan  =  Ta-tsin,  cf.  Terrien  de 
Xacoupene,  The  Sinim  of  Isaiah  not  the  Chinese,  p.  46  of  The  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Eeeord,  January,  1887. 

*  Albert  Fytche,  Burma  Fast  and  Present ^  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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"  13S.  Their  glossarial  affinities  with  the  non-Chinese  tribes 
of  China  are  similar  to  those  of  Oyaning,  with  whom  the 
large  proportion  of  Bimilar  words  indicates  a  close  relation- 
ship, though  remote  in  time,  as  we  ha?e  seen  in  a  previous 
page  fS  134). 

"  130.  The  Tayal  of  Formosa,^  and  probably  some  other 
dialects  of  the  same  great  island  opposite  the  Chinese  coast 
of  Fuhkien,  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  survey,  not  because 
these  dialects,  ipsis  rerbfs,  were  formerly  spoken  on  the 
mainland  of  Pre-China,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  made  up  greatly  of  linguistic  elements  which  have  been 
carried  thence  to  the  island.  The  uninterrupted  introduction 
of  linguistic  and  ethnical  elements  from  the  Philippines,  the 
Celebes^  the  Liu-kiu  islands,  etc.i  have  bleudedj  often  beyond 
recognition,  all  the  original  characteristics*  Add  to  these 
the  important  Chinese  influence  always  proceeding,  also  the 
temporary  and  casual  Dutch,  Spanish,  Malay  influence  and 
others  which,  though  left  undescrihed,  must  never  be  neglected 
when  dealing  with  uncultured  tribes ;  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  in  some  cases  the  relationship  of  the  broken 
dialects  of  broken  tribes  must  be  given  up  in  despair.  The 
problems  are  furtlier  complicated  like  those  in  question  here, 
when  the  superimposition  and  intermingling  of  languages 
take  place,  for  the  most  part,  between  dialects  and  tongues, 
variously  derived  and  diverged  from  branches  of  one  common 
stock,' 

"HO.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  difficulties,  we  have 
still  to  mention  the  defective  character  of  the  documents 
which  we  have  to  work  upon.  A  dictionary  of  the  Favorlang 
dialect,  compiled  in  the  seventeenth  century  j  grammatical 
notices  of   the  same ;    a  vocabulary  with  sentences  in  the 

'  On  the  Taynl  and  Hi  Rroup  of  dtfilectft,  cf.  M.  Guerin,  VncuhuUirt  dn  fiimlHi$ 
Tayni  OH  Abotiyent  df  fife  tit-  Formose,  in  BuUet.  Soe.  Gffnpr.^  Paris,  1868,  xrl 
pp.  466*96  ;  L'Abbd  Fjivre,  Note  mht  In  tan^ue  th*  Ahtrrigin^  d*  I'ik  Fmimom 
e(  rtmnrqws  mr  la  prtr^eftnii  meabttlftirr^  ibid.  pp.  495-507,  Mr.  E.  0,  Tllifllar» 
in  bia  vsltiitble  paper  on  T/ig  Abori^iu^i  of  j^orthum  Formnna  {Jimm,  NprtJ* 
China  ^rnuch  Ji<»p,  Atint.  So{^,  1875,  toI.  is.  pp.  63-88)  bus  ^ren  a  Tocubuitirf 
of  the  Kiib»rnu  Pepohwan,  and  also  nne  of  tbe  Yakan-TavnL 

"  All  the!)«  rcmarka  apply  at  well  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Itnguapa  ffpoken  1 
of  in  IhU  work. 
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Tayal  dialect ;  texts  in  Favorlang,  Side'ic  and  Old  Pepohwan, 
with  short  lists  of  words  from  the  twenty  and  odd  other 
dialects,  form  the  whole  of  the  material  at  the  disposition 
of  scholars  for  study.^ 

"  141.  In  the  search  after  the  relationship  of  languages, 
bistorical  information  and  geographical  convenience  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  great  island  of  Formosa,  in  proximity  to 
the  mainland,  could  not  have  received  its  populations  exclu- 
sively from  the  outside  islands.  Whatever  facilities  the 
currents  and  winds  may  have  given  to  the  numerous  migra- 
tions which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  reached  its  shores 
south,  east,  and  north,  the  nearness  of  its  coasts,  in  full  view 
of  the  mainland,  was  a  sufficient  temptation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Chinese  coast  to  venture  on  the  journey.  The 
pre-Chinese  tribes  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  China  were 
^dieted  to  seafaring,^  and  their  roving  habits  were  for  long 
an  obstacle  to  the  Chinese  advance.  When  compelled  to 
interfere  because  of  internecine  wars  between  the  local 
princes  of  native  states  in  110  B.C.,  the  Chinese  troops 
withdrew  as  soon  as  they  could,'  leaving  the  country  *  vacant,' 
as  they  say,  or  '  to  itself,'  as  we  understand  it.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  remained  several  centuries  before 
penetrating  there  again,  as  it  was  not  before  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  that  the  country  of  Fuhkien  was  seriously 
colonized  and  incorporated  into  the  empire.  It  was  during 
this  intermediary  period  that  some  native  tribes,  driven 
gradually  by  the  Chinese  private  colonists,  were  induced  to 
pass  over  the  channel  and  establish  themselves  on  the  great 
island  opposite  their  coasts. 

•'142.  Shortly  after  their  definitive  settlement  in  the 
xegion  of  Fuhkien,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sui  dynasty 
<<^circa  693  a.d.),  the  Chinese  were  struck  by  the  sight  of  the 
^eat  island  and  the  reports  which  reached  them  concerning 
^t.    They  undertook  two  successive  expeditions ;  the  first  of 

*  For  the  detailed  bibliography,  cf .  my  Formosa  Notes. 

^    1  <*They  are  practised  in  a(|uatic  warfare,  and  skilful  in  the  management  of 
^^oatg,"  says  a  report  to  the  Chmese  Emperor  in  135  b.c. 

*  Cf.  the  foregoing  {  48. 
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these,  an  unsucceasful  one,  enabled  them  to  learn  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  could  be  understood  by  the  Kueu-lun 
men,  and  consequently  led  them  to  take  such  men  as  inter- 
preters for  their  second  expedition.  But  there  were  already- 
several  languages  spoken  in  the  island,  and  the  interpreters 
could  not  make  themselves  everywhere  understocMl.  Thia 
is  the  first  intimation  that  a  connection  existed  between 
some  of  the  dialects  of  Formosa  and  of  the  continent,   as 

1  have  shown  elsewhere  *  that  the  aforesaid  Kiien-lun  men 
were  none  other  than  the  non-Chinese  tribes  of  the  mountain 
range  north  of  Kuang-si  and  Kuang-tung  provinces. 

"  143.  Glossarial  affinities  and  similarities  in  grammar  and 
morphology  have  long  permitted  the  recognition  of  a 
lationsbip  between  the  Favorlang  and  the  Malayan  languagei 
The  Tayal  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the  same  groap, 
and  the  Philippine  languages  were  those  with  which  the 
connection  was  admittedly  the  nearest,  I  shall  not  inscribe 
myself  against  this  opinion,  which  is  well  supported,  and 
with  which  I  agree»  though  with  some  restrictions.  The 
ideological  indices  of  the  Philippine  dialects,  such  as  Tagala 

2  J  G  7  IV„  Bisaya  2  4  t>  7  IV.,  Pampanga  2  4^7  IL 
IV.,  are  peculiar,  and  the  latter  finds  its  nearest  approximate 
in  the  Formosan  Sideic  2  4^7  II.  IV.  But  the  Formosaor' 
Tayal  and  Favorlang,  each  belonging  glossarially  to  a  separate 
group,  exhibit  symptoms  of  another  kind.  Their  common 
indices  are  1  J  6  7  V,  which,  as  may  be  seen,  arc  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  Philippines,  and  their  similarities 
in  words  are  not  restricted  to  the  Tagala- Malayan  languages. 
They  go  further  than  that,  and  they  prove  rather  extensive, 
along  with  the  Pre-Chioeso  dialects  of  the  great  Mon-Tai 
family,  as  well  as  with  several  Pre- Chinese  dialects  of  the 
Kitenlunic  stock  of  languages.  Taking  them  in  the  order 
of  their  greater  number  of  affinities,  we  find  the  T'u-man, 
the  Kih-lao,  the  Ngan-Sbun  Miao,  the  Blue  Miao,  the  Miao- 
tze,  the  Tchung-kia  Miao,  the  Li  of  Hainan,  and  the 
Qyarung  dialects.     The  use  of  prefixes  of  various  sorts,  sa 


ma. 


I 


Cf.  my  Fortnota  Notu,  lin^ifltic  BiTisioa, 
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conspicuous  in  the  Philippine  languages,  and  visible  ako 
in  Tayal  and  Favorlang  of  Formosa  to  a  lesser  extent,  are 
met  with  in  the  aforesaid  non-Chinese  dialects  of  China, 
though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent  than  they  are  in  reality, 
because  of  the  deficiency  of  documents.  They  exist  on  a 
large  scale  in  Oyarung,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  section 
devoted  to  this  interesting  language. 

"  144.  The  remarkable  ideological  indices  6  7,  common 
to  the  Formosan  Tayal,  Tsoo,  and  Favorlang,  and  to  the 
Tagala,  Bisaya,  and  Fampanga  of  the  Philippines,  which 
refer  to  the  postposition  of  the  noun-subject  and  noun-object 
to  the  verb,  are  illustrated  in  the  Pre-Chinese  soil  by  the 
influence  it  has  left  in  ancient  texts,  as  reported  in  §  23  of 
the  present  work.  They  are  not  evidenced  in  the  aforesaid 
native  dialects  of  China,  because  the  linguistic  data  at  our 
disposal  stop  short  at  the  third  indice,  and  show  only  the 
postposition  of  the  noim-object,  without  any  indication  as 
to  the  position  of  the  subject.  The  ideological  indices  of 
these  dialects,^  1  4  6,  or  1  2  6,  agree  thus  far  with  those 
of  the  Tayal  and  Favorlang  of  Formosa. 

Tart  V.     The  Pre-Chinese  Intrusive  Languages.    Extinct  and 
Surviving  Kilenlunic  Dialects,  §§  145-179. 

XVII.    The  Karenos  op  Burma  and  theiu  P&e-Chinese  Cooxatb 
Dialects. 

"145.  The  Karengs  of  Burma  are  entitled  to  a  special 
entry  in  these  pages.  They  have  preserved  some  curious 
traditions,  presenting  several  characteristics  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  in  which  they  claim  a  northern  origin  and  a  connec- 
tion with  China,  and  a  relationship  with  the  Chinese  as  welL 
They  call  them  their  younger  brothers.  However  worthless 
such  traditions  may  be  in  Indo-China,  amongst  nations 
deeply  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  Chinese  power, 
and  rather  open  to  the  adoption  of  traditions  from  one 
another,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  a  real  connection  has  existed  at  a  certain  time  between 

»  For  the  Gyarung,  cf.  §}  130-136. 
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the  Kareno^a  and  several  of  the  non-Cliinea©  populations 
pre-China.  The  evidence,  interesting  for  us  here,  is  that  of 
the  languages  which  point  to  a  relationship  now  distant  with 
some  Kiienlnnic  tonji^ies  of  the  non-Chinese, 

**  146.  The  glossarial  affinities  and  the  ideological  indices 
indicate  a  formation  by  itself,  on  the  same  principles  and 
with  ethnic  and  linguistic  elements  partly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Chinese,  though  distinct  from  its  infancy  and  developed 
separately.  Their  individuality  and  separateness  do  not, 
however,  exclude  frequent  intercourse  and  intermingling 
with  the  Chinese  during  the  necessarily  long  period  of  their 
infancy,  as  they  were  living  in  proximity  to  the  Middle 
Kingrlom,  Their  formation,  according  to  all  probabilities, 
took  place  within  the  dominion  of  the  non-Chinese  state  of 
Tfl'u^  {1050-223  B.a,  in  Hiipeh,  Hunan,  etc.),  and  they  were 
driven  into  the  south- west  at  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nan-yueh3  {218-206  b.c). 

"  147,  Though  it  is  difficidt  to  know  precisely  how  their  ori- 
ginal dialects  were  different  from  their  present  state,^  we  may 
assume  with  great  probability  that  they  were  Tibet o-Burmon, 
and  that  their  distinct  and  modem  characteristics,  such  as 
their  five  tones  and  their  ideology  (indices  14  6  8  VI.)  have 
been  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  or,  better,  of 
their  formation.  Their  nucleus  belonged  to  the  same  group 
of  inchoate  dialects  which,  descended  from  the  north,  have 
evolved  into  the  Nagas  and  the  Burmese  groups  of  languages. 
Kareng   ancestral    tribes^    though   arriving  in    China 


fte^ 


1  Ct  aboT0,  i§  31,  96,  and  also  Th^  Cfudk  of  the  Shan  Hace,  p,  ixiviii 
*  Ci  below,  §  194.     On  their  ffabsequeiit  history  tf,»  with  caution,  Mr.  Holt 
8.  Hallett,  Bistorieai  SktUh,  Lo.     Ana  on  the  history  and  knguages,  cf.  Maj^ 
Spearmati,  British  Burmn  Gazeftecr,  L  162-173. 

'  On  the  Kaieiig  laii]^uat^6d,  cf.  J.  Wade,  Karen  Vemafntar  Givmmar, 
EngliBb  Interspened,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  etud€<nts,  in  four  parts,  embr 
terminology,  etjmolo^,  syntai,  and  style.  Manlmaiu,  1861  ;  J.  Wide,  Mi 
JHetionary^  Tavoy,  \hii  (unliiiished) ;  F.  Mnson,  6'yNti^««  of  a  Grammar  of  th« 
Karm  Lt$f^p4aff«,  einbrucinQ  hoth  iJiftUcU,  6ffau  and  PyAo,  or  Sho,  Tavoy,  1846, 
ito.  ;  F.  Ma*on,  Journal  uf  the  Bombay  Jaiatic  S&dety,  1868,  1868  ;  Brown,  Ott 
ih«  SgttH  and  Fwq  Eareu*^  in  J&urnai  of  the  Amtriean  Oritntal  Sucitty,  vol  iv., 
etc.  CI  also  E.  L.  BrunJrcth,  On  the  NoH" Aryan  Lat*guayti  uf  India^  in  Jovm, 
Roy,  Aiiat.  Hoc,  1878,  And  J,  E.  Lo:;an,  On  the  Eihiutgrafthie  Po§iiion  of  th4 
Kartm^  pp.  364:-390  ot  Journal  of  thi  Indian  Archipeln^o,  Singapore,  N.s,  1858^ 
Tol  ii. 
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the  Chinese,  have  slipped  through  the  border  states  on  the 
west  of  their  dominion,  then  exclusiyely  restricted  to  the 
north,  and  established  themselves  to  the  south  on  pre-Chinese 
aoil.  They  came  into  slight  contact  with  Indonesian  tribes, 
and  intermingled  to  a  large  extent  with  Hon  tribes,  whence 
the  ancient  absorption  into  their  vocabulary  of  many  words 
belonging  to  the  Indonesian  and  Mon  formations.  They 
received  also  many  words  from  the  Chinese,  and  also  from 
the  same  northern  sources  as  the  latter,  a  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  multiply  the  Chinese-Karen g 
glossarial  affinities.  Their  primitive  ideology,  of  which  the 
indices  were  most  probably  13  5  8  III.,  was  much  modified 
by  the  entrance  into  their  formation  of  numerous  elements 
of  uncouth  Mon-Ta'i  tribes,  which,  according  to  the  usual 
case  formulated  into  a  law  of  comparative  ideology,  have 
imposed  upon  them  their  ideology  of  the  verb,  and  their 
indices  were  finally  14  6  8  VI.  The  development  of  tones 
arose  from  a  similar  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  languages.  As  we  have  several  times  explained 
their  formation,  we  need  not  again  insist  here  on  the 
point. 

*'  148.  The  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Kareng  dialects  with 
the  pre-Chinese  languages  are  various.  Their  glossarial 
similarities  are  numerous  with  the  Tao,  Kih-lao,  Ngan-shim 
Miao,  Blue  Miao,  and  Miao-tze,  and  the  relationship  is  also 
established  by  an  identity  of  ideological  indices  14  6.  But 
these  afiinities,  which  display  a  social  intercourse  and  inter- 
mingling for  a  certain  length  of  time,  are  not  however 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  any  other  connection  than 
that  which  is  described  in  the  previous  section.  The  only 
remnant  of  the  Kareng  linguistic  formation,  distinctly  recog- 
nizable among  all  the  other  broken  dialects,  is  that  of  the 
following  T'u  Man.  Some  others  may  exist,  but  they  are 
not  represented  in  any  of  the  scanty  documents  at  our 
disposal. 

"149.  The  language  of  the  T'u  Man  i  g^  is  only 
inown  through  a  list  of  102  words  collected  by  the 
Obinese    at    Tan-kiang    in  Tu-yun    fu,   south-east  Kueit- 
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chou,*  Tlie  affinities  of  words  are  cbiefly  Kareng^  wiUi  a 
strong  mixture  of  words  l>elonging  to  the  Tibetan,  Burmese* 
Chyin,  and  Kachari-Koch  groups,  and  a  few  proper  to  the 
Lolo  group.  The  ideological  indices  which  the  aforesaid 
glossary  discloses  are  14  6  only,  and  these  agree  also  with 
those  of  the  Kareng  group  (14  6  8  VI,). 


XVI IL     TmB  JtWOB,  KAGAi,  AKD  LoLQt. 

**  150.  TLe  non-Chinese  nature  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  JuKGS,  nomads  and  invaders,  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
foi-mer  part  of  this  work  (III,  §  28),  to  which  we  may  refer- 
No  actual  specimeo  of  their  speech,  ipm  rerhia^  has  been 
preserved,  to  our  knowledge,  in  ancient  Chinee  documents. 
But  the  names  of  several  of  their  tribes  have  been  kept«  and 
some  important  surviving  populations  are  their  descendants, 
more  or  less  mixed  and  unmixed. 

The  Jungs  penetrated  into  the  Flowery  Land  from  the 
north-east  and  east  of  Tibet,  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Chinese  civilized  Bak  tribes.  Tbey  were  therefore  in- 
truders like  the  latter,  but  having  gone  over  to  some  regions 
of  the  country  west  and  south  previous  to  the  Chinese 
advance,  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  pre-Chineee.* 

"  151.  Their  tribal  denominations  are  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  the  same  relationship,  Burmo-Naga,^  possessed  by 
the  languages  of  their  descendants.  They  agree  rather 
interestingly  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  forming  the 
Western  Naga  division,  aa  arranged  by  the  late  G.  H. 
Daman!  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  valuable  paper  published  after 


^  Extra rtt>tl  from  the  Miao  fitnf  pei  hn^  by  Dr.  J.  Edkins,  A  Vocabulary  ^f 
the  Mian  IhaUcU. 

*  The  late  Dr>  J.  H.  Plejt^,  of  Municli,  had  collwtt'd  till  the  hifitoneal  ftate- 
metits  conceraini?  \\w  Jurig^  in  \\U  tnemtiir,  />»>  frcmdm  ltfirbat*§chtt*  •thmme  in 
AUfu  C/iinn  (Miincheo»  t874,  450-62'i),  pp.  477-495,  And  Dr.  Jtines  Lem 
had  done  the  same»  tor  thfl  'Ichitn  tsiu  ptiriod  only,  m  liii  iotroductioii  to  liis 
Chiime  Ciattiici,  vol  v.  pp.  122-136;  cf.  pp,  123^126. 

*  On  the  numio-Nagtt  connection,  cf.  Capt,  C.  J-  ForboA,  On  Tihef^-Bmrman 
Lan^tta^ex^  tn  Jmtrn,  lloy,  A»iat,  Sw.  187S,  vol.  n.  pp,  2 1 0-227  f  ind  also  his 
porthumous  dtmparathi  Grammar  of  (fte  Lan^uagfi  of  Jkrth^  Ittdia^  A  6mg- 
mmit  London,  1881,  pp,  62-76. 
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Ills  death.^  For  instance,  these  Naga  names  are  Mao,  Jemi 
or  Yemi,  Tang,  Li-yang,  Reng,  Quoi-reng,  and  others,  while 
the  tribal  names  of  the  Jungs  were  Mao,  Tarn,  Tun,  Jung 
(for  Bung?),  Li,  Lo-kuei,  etc.  And  as  the  complete  lists 
i^ould  include  only  a  few  more  names  on  each  side,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  some  strong  similarities  between 
them.  Combined  with  the  linguistic  affinities,  these  show 
a  real  relationship  in  former  times,  whatever  may  be  the 
divergences  occurring  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  152.  The  Laka,  or  IiOlo,^  language  of  south  Szetchuen, 
spoken  over  a  large  area  by  a  race  numbering  some  three 
millions  of  souls,  is  that  of  which  we  have  the  most  precise 
vocabulary.  It  was  compiled  with  a  visible  great  care  for 
accuracy  in  1877,  by  my  learned  friend,  E.  Colborne  Baber, 
of  H.B.M.'s  Consular  Service  in  China.  It  numbers  200 
words,  besides  the  numerals  and  a  few  short  sentences ;  and 
it  refers  to  the  region  on  the  left  bank  of  the  T'ung  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  Min  river  in  C.  Szetchuen.'  Mr.  Alex. 
Hosie  in  March,  1883,  at  Ilai-t'ang,  also  in  C.  Szetchuen, 
but  more  on  the  west,  compiled  a  short  vocabulary  of  75 
Lolo  words,  besides  the  numerals^  of  a  regional  variation 
of  the  same  language.  A  list  of  80  words,  including 
numerals,  was  compiled  by  the  Chinese  in  the  district  of 
Wei-ning  in  W.  Kueitchou*  in  proximity  to  Szetchuen, 
and  these  again  prove  to  be  a  regional  variation  of  the  same 
language.  At  Yuen-kiang,  in  the  south  centre  of  Tunnan, 
a  vocabulary  of  140  words,  including  numerals,  was  collected 
by  the  late  Doudart  de  Lagr^e,  commanding  the  French  ex- 
ploration in  Indo-China,^  which  is  another  instance  of  the 
relative  unity  of  this  important  language,  which  extends 
in  S.W.  China  between  30°  and  23°  of  latitude. 

^  Note»  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribee  dwelling  between  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Isingthi  liiverty  by  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  Political  Officer, 
Ji&ga  Hills,  in  Jnum,  Roy.  Asiat,  Sue.  n.s  toI.  xii.  1880,  pp.  228-268. 

'  Also  called  Lo-kuei  as  one  of  the  Jung  tribes. 

*  Traveli  and  Researchee  in  Western  Chiha^  pp.  73-78,  in  Supplementary 
=f'Qpers,  Royal  Geographical  Society ,  vol.  i.  part  i.  1 882. 

*  Report  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssu'ch^uan,  TUnnanj  and  Kuei 
•^hou,  pp.  62,  73  {Parliamentary  Papers j  China,  1884,  No.  2). 

^  Bing  yfu  tehi\  transcribed  in  J.  £dkins.  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  Dialects. 

*  Voyage  d* Exploration  en  Jndo-ChinCy  Paris,  1873,  vol.  u.  pp.  609-617. 
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"153,  In  Cliinese  descriptions  of  this  people  from  former 
travellers  and  officials,  a  few  words  bave  heea  casually  giveoi 
and  as  they  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  above  vocabularies 
we  give  them  hero  together:  Nm-teh,  'chief  woman';  totu- 
kOf  *  bachelor ' ;  tchai-tchUy  *  man ' ;  sahohwa,  '  chief.'  Peh^ 
Peh-ma,  or  Pai-ma,  'sorcerers';  also  Teu-mtthf  Keng-Uui^ 
Moh-kuei\  Tcho/i-kuei,  and  Hch-kha,  all  titles  of  officials. 

'*  The  vocabularies,  which  show  a  large  relationship  with 
the  Burmese  and  the  Mo-so,  exhibit  the  ideological  indices 
14  5  8  III.  of  the  Tibcto-Burman  groop  of  languages. 
There  are  class-particles  and  tones ;  these  have  been  noticed 
hy  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber,  who  has  identified  them  with  the 
1  3  4  of  modern  Pekinese,  besides  the  abrupt  tone, 

'*  154.  The  Laka-Lolos  occupy  an  important  position  ia 
the  ethnology  and  history  of  S,W.  China,  but  space  forbids 
here  more  than  a  few  words  on  the  matter.^  Their  name, 
formerly  Lo-knei  in  Chinese,  altered  into  Lu-hth,  and  now 
Lo-h  and  Ko-h,  has  become  a  bj^-name  for  many  of  the 
mixed  tribes  which  in  the  S.W.  provinces  owe  their  origin 
to  the  intermingling  wdth  tribes  of  the  Taic  and  Mon  and 
other  stocks.  The  variants  in  their  name  have  come  from 
til 6  influence  of  the  Taic-Shan  phonology,  which  makes  h 
or  k  equivalent  of  /in  its  adaptation  of  foreign  words  begin- 
ning with  tlie  latter  consonant.^  The  Laka-Lolos  were  a 
south-eastern  extension  of  the  populations  of  north-eastern 
Tibet,  which  used  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  woman 
and,  accordingly,  were  ruled  by  queens.^  The  Laka-Lolos^ 
like  their  brethren  the  Mosos,  have  preserved  some  survivals 
of  this  old  custom.  They  were  known  to  the  Chinese  S.W, 
of  the  present  Shensi  in  tho  twelfth  century  bx.,  but  we 
have  DO  information  on  their  movements  towards  the  south. 
Some  of  their  tribes  were  still  in  the  N.W.  of  Szetchuen 
until  the  eighth  century  of  our  era-  But  some  of  the 
had  reached  the  present  N.E.  of  Yunnan  and  the  west  o: 

^  Thek  numernls  arc  Kiienlutiic.    B.  C.  BaW  (Lo.»  p.  71)  learned  Umt  i 
first  three  titimeriilEi  wera  fontlLTly  tUj/an^  ^i,  but  bave  been  cbiiiiged. 

'  Cf.  nbovej  {}  66-66* 

*  Their  gyucc^icratic  babito  j^xe  rise  to  the  nnmerotis  storiea  of  Anuu 
Central  Asia.     Cf.  Territ'ti  de  Lticouperi**,  The  Cradle  of  th*  6han  JZtfd#,  p,  20. 
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Eaangsi,  and  in  the  third  century  they  formed  part  of  the 
Tsuan  state  (divided  in  two,  circd  575  a.d.),  which  was. 
conquered  by  Kolofung,  King  of  Nantchao,  in  778  a.d.,  who 
drove  a  great  many  of  them  back  to  S.  Szetchuen.^ 

*'  155.  They  have  swarmed  from  time  to  time  and  mixed 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  they  cover  now  a  large 
area  as  indicated  above.  They  have  preserved  the  knowledge 
of  the  Tsuan  writing,  which,  on  the  examination  of  several 
specimens  and  texts,  bilingual  and  others,  I  have  been  able 
to  recognize  as  alphabetic,  and  related  to  the  oldest  writing 
of  India.^ 

"156.  The  Y-Kia,  a  mixed  race  of  Lolos  and  Chinese,  on 
the  borders  of  Szetchuen  and  Yunnan,  have  a  language  which 
belongs  to  the  same  group,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
twelve  words,  including  the  numerals,  which  Fr.  Gamier  haa 
collected  and  published  from  their  speech  at  Ma-shang,'  as 
follows  :  cato  '  take  some  fire ' ;  tcho  tcho  '  to  eat ' ;  1,  amo ; 
2,  mi  mo;  3,  so  le;  4,  lilen  ;  5,  ngou  mo ;  6,  tchou  mo ;  7,  seu 
tno;  8,  ha  mo;  9,  kou  mo;  10,  tseu  mo.  With  their  postfixed 
class-articles,  these  numerals  belong  to  the  Lolo-Kato-Ho-nhi 
forms.  In  2,  3,  and  9  the  class-article  leu  is  the  same  as  that 
added  to  the  Lolo  numerals,  while  -ma  of  the  others  is  similar 
to  the  -mo  of  the  Ho-nhi,  and  of  the  Man-tse  (Lolos)  in 
Garnier's  lists. 

"  Tcho-tcho  is  the  Lolo  tzei  tso  or  zozo  ie  {le  is  final, 
frequently  used  for  verbs),  though  ultimately  of  Chinese 
derivation.  And  the  fact  that  such  a  word  should  be  found 
there,  far  away  from  any  European  influence  and  Pigeon- 
Snglish  practice,  shows  that  the  speculations  put  forward 
concerning  its  origin,  as  caused  by  European  alteration  of  a 
Chinese  word,  are  not  adequate  to  the  fact. 

"  157.  The  Liso,  whose  name  is  variously  written,*  and 

^  Of.  Tang  8hu\  Tu  she,  Tung  tUn;  Ta'i-ping  yu.lan^  bk.  701,  f.  12.  Tu$n 
Jtim  lei  han,  bk.  232,  ff.  34-85.     Miao  Man  hoh  tchi,  bk.  ii.  fif.  1-4. 

'  C£.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  On  a  Lolo  MS.  written  on  Satiuy  Journ.  Roy, 
jUiat.  Soe.  toI.  xIt.  1882  ;  Beginnings  of  Writing,  §}  38,  226-232  ;  also  166-168. 

*  Voyage  d* Exploration  en  Jndo-Chine^  vol.  ii.  pp.  509,  513,  517. 

♦  lih.,0  •)}  g,  X...«  Jg  3R  or  Jig  Jjg,  Li.tch>h  ^  Jt)f  in  the 
^nene  sources  ;  Letsaw  in  Dr.  John  Anderson's  report ;  Lei-tu  in  T.  T.  Cooper's- 
-Pavels  of  a  IHoneer  of  Commerce^  p.  337. 
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who  call  a  man  Leic/io,  wbence  probably  their  denomination, 
speak  a  language  cognate  to  the  Burmese,  and  sister-dialect 
to  the  Laka-Lolo  in  the  north-west  of  Yunnan.*  They  are 
not  homogeneous  as  a  race,  but  specimens  of  their  speech 
taken  from  two  tribes  of  various  aspect  are  similar,  A  list 
of  107  words  has  been  collected  by  Pere  Desgodins,*  and 
another  one  of  166,  with  a  few  senteuces,  by  Dr,  John 
Anderson/  both  lists  comprising  numerals.  The  ideological 
indices  illustrated  are  1  4  5  8  III.,  the  standard  ones  of  the 
Tibeto-Burmau  group.  The  proportion  of  similar  words  in 
Moso,  Laka-Lolo,  Liso,  etc.,  and  Burmese  is  very  large. 
Many  adjectives  in  Liso  have  -aw  as  a  final.  Class-prefixes 
seem  to  be  known ;  for  instance,  parts  of  the  body  begin 
with  pah-,  baw-,  or  bat/.  In  the  words  for  *  woman,  wife, 
young,  hand,  man,'  etc.,  la-  is  the  common  prefix.  Latchoe 
'  man,*  or  better  Lt^fvho,  would  therefore  leave  -tcho  as  the 
proper  name  for  '  man/  cognato  to  Lolo  fou,  which  has  the 
same  nieamng. 

"  158.  The  Mo-so  @  g,  who  call  themselves  Nu-shi,  and  to 
whom  the  Tibetans  give  the  name  of  Djia,  belong  to  the 
current  of  migrating  tribes  from  the  north,  which  on  the 
western  borders  of  China  proper  have  successively,  since  the 
prehistoric  period,  made  their  way  towards  the  sunny  region  of 
the  south.  They  are  known  in  the  Chinese  records  since  the 
eighth  century.*  We  have  now  a  few  data  on  three  branches 
of  them. 

**  159.  The  northernmost  and  the  older  branch,  in  the 
N.W.  of  Yunnan  and  S.W,  Szetchtien,  on  the  borders  of 
Tibet,  has  been  made  known  by  Father  Desgodins.  Their 
medicine-men  have  a  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  which  I  have 


*  Mioo  Mnn  fkoh  (chit  iii,  3. 

^  MoU  pritieipnux  H*  c^rtaintM  (rihm  qui  htibitmi  Ut  hordt  dn  LttH'tttrng  ki^mg^^ 
du  Lou-tze^kimg  H  Irrttmtddj^  (Yerkalo,  26  Md,  1872) ;  BulUtin  de  la  6oeii(4^^ 
de  G^oiftaphk  da  Pm'i>,  vi*  ser.  t  iv. 

'  JitpQft  ON  I  he  Exptdition  to   fTetttKH  Yunnan  vid  ShamS  (Calcutta,  IS71,       1 

«To.)«  pp- 13^'  *^i  ^q- 

*  I  nave  colli?ckHl  all  that  tbe  Chinese  sources  say  about  ibcni,  and  the  itifor-  "^ 
matioti  of  modern  traveller*^  in  lic^ititt^tiga  of  W^H/imj?,  part  i.  ^  56-82,  wfaer 
the  hi«tor)%descnptioTi,  wntiiig,liugiii*ticaiidettiiiolugy,  of  thdr  uorthcm  divukr< 
ire  lUCoesaiTely  studied^ 
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published  two  MSS.^  The  above  missionary  has  printed  a 
vocabulary  of  some  200  words  of  their  language,  from  notes 
taken  by  his  colleagues.  Fathers  G.  Biet,  F.  Biot,  and 
J.  Dubernard.*  The  late  Francis  Gamier,  in  the  records  of 
the  French  Exploration  in  Indo-Ohina,  was  not  enabled  to 
give  more  than  one  word  and  one  sentence  from  the  same 
people.' 

"  160.  Of  the  second  branch,  or  Mu-tse,  originally  from 
Wei- Yuen  in  Southern  Yunnan,  and  now  settled  in  the 
Muong  Lim  territory  in  N.  Indo-China,*  we  have  a  vocabu- 
lary of  151  words,  collected  by  the  late  Doudart  de  Lagr^e, 
and  published  also  by  Fr.  Gamier.* 

"  161.  The  MusuRs,  who  call  themselves  LahUy  likewise 
originally  from  China  (N.W.  Yunnan),  and  form  the  third 
division,  were  not  known  before  the  last  expedition  to  the 
Shan  states  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett.^  This  traveller  has  collected 
148  of  their  words,  and  a  score  of  their  sentences,  which  I 
am  preparing  for  publication.  They  are  settled  between 
Kiang-hai  and  Kiang-hoen,  consequently  eastwards  of  the 
Mu'tze. 

"162.  The  three  vocabularies  prove  to  be  dialects  of  one 
language,  and  from  the  one  sentence  of  the  Na-shi  and  those 
of  the  Lahu,  their  ideological  indices  are  14  5  8  III.,  namely, 
Tibeto-Burman.  Their  glossarial  aflSnities,  which  concur  to 
the  same  position,  show  moreover  that  they  belong  to  the 
Laka  division  of  that  family,  with  the  Lolos,  Liso,  etc. 

"  163.  The  Ho-Ni  ft  ^,  which  the  Chinese  write  variously 
JV^o-wt,  -Ho-nt,  0-nhiy  and  more  often  Wo-ni  5g  lE/  is  the 
name  of  a  group  of  tribes  and  also  of  a  language  spoken 

^  Ibid,  plates  i.  ii.  iii. 

'  MoU  prineipaux  de  eertainet  tribua  qui  hahitent  Its  bords  da  Lan-Uang  Jciang, 
du  Lan-tu  kiang  et  Irrawaddy^  by  I'Abbe  Desgodins,  Missionnaire  au  Thibet 
(Terkalo,  26  Mai,  1872),  in  Bulietin  de  la  Socitte  de  Oeographie  de  Faris,  yi.  ser. 

t-lT. 

1  Voyage  d* Exploration  en  Tndo-Chine,  vol.  i.  p.  520n. 

*  MeLeod^a  and  Riehardaon^t  Jownega,  pp.  68,  60  (Farliamtntary  Papera^  420 
Hetnm,  Boat  India,  1869). 

*  Voyage  d* Exploration,  vol.  ii.  pp.  608-516. 

'  Exploration  Survey  for  a  Railway  Connection  between  India,  Siam,  atd 
C^ina,  p.  8,  in  Proe,  Roy.  Oeogr.  Soc.  Jan.  1886. 
^  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  iii.  2. 
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in  S.  Yynnan,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  same  family  as  that 
of  tlio  Laka-Lolos,  Mosso,  Khos  of  Paleo,  etc.  They  have 
come  from  the  north,^  at  an  unknown  date,  and  now  extend 
in  the  Shan  etatea.  A  list  of  125  words,  including  numerala, 
i)f  their  language  has  been  compiled  by  the  late  Doudart  de 
Lagr^e,  in  the  Yunnan  district  of  Yuen-kiang.* 

'*164.  The  K'ato  -f?  pg  of  the  Yueo-kiang  department^ 
in  S.  Yunnan  ^  (and  probably  the  same  as  the  Kado  oj 
Burma)  y  speak  a  language  of  the  Lolo  family,  cloeely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Ilo-ni,  whose  name  is  casually 
given  to  them.  A  vocabular^^  of  139  words,  including 
numerals,  has  also  been  collected  at  Yuen-kiang  by  the  late 
Doudart  de  Lagr^e.''  The  similarity  of  words  shows  the 
parentage,  but  there  are  no  instances  of  their  grammar  and 
ideology. 

**  16p5.  The  Kho  tribes,  generally  called  Khas  Kho^  now 
in  Indo-China,  were  formerly  in  China  and  claim  to  be 
colony  migrated  from  the  Tien  tsang  mountain,  W.  of  the 
lake  of  Tali  fu  in  W.  Yunnan.  Their  language,  which 
belongs  to  the  Lolo  group,  is  only  known  through  a  small 
vocabulary  of  138  words,  numerals  included,  from  which 
no  indication  may  be  easily  drawn  of  the  ideology.  It  is 
due  to  the  devotion  of  the  same  chief  of  the  Exploration  of 
1867,  who  collected  it  at  Paleo,  near  the  Mekong  (lat.  21^).^ 

'^166.  All  these  languages  and  dialects  constitute  a  sub- 
group by  themselves,  as  they  resemble  each  other  more  than 
any  of  their  cognate  languages  and  groups.  And  they  take 
place  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Burmese  and  Naga 
sub-groups.^ 

•*167.  The  LU"TZK  \^  ^,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Lu 
tze  kiang,  western  frontier  of  China  conterminous  to  Tibe 


1  Some  Bo'tn  kan  (zt  tribes  are  etill  met  vrith  north  of  Tn-tsl^a  la  oa 
Tibeto^Chinese  frontier.  Cf.  the  great  Chinese  map  Ta  tting  i  tuttg  pu  tu^ 
iv.  it  6. 

'  Voyage  d'* Efphraiim*  en  Indo'Chfnt^  ii,  509  sq. 

*  Miao  Mttn  hoh  /rAi,  iii.  2.    The  Ko-pi  and  II th  Jlo,  in  the  some 
beloTii^  to  the  Banne  race  uud  speak  tbe  same  lutijiniagie. 

*  Vaytt^f  d'  Exphration  en  Indo-Chine^  ii.  509  »q, 

*  Voyage  tV  Eiphrnftoti^  ibid.     Cf.  alio  i.  373,  392. 
^  For  Ihe  scheme  of  classification^  cl  helow,  }}  229,  231, 
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call  themselves  Anunga,  or  Kanungs.^  The  Tibetan  'name 
them  Onia,  The  name  of  Lu,  similarly  written,  is  known 
of  old  in  Chinese  history.  A  tribe  of  that  name  was  still 
settled  in  Shan-si  in  593  B.C.,  at  Lu-ngan,  when  the  state 
of  Tsin  destroyed  them  as  an  independent  power,  and  com- 
pelled them  either  to  be  absorbed  or  to  migrate  southwards, 
two  courses  which  they  partially  followed  as  usual  in  the 
oase  of  other  tribes.  The  Lu-she  were  not  indigenous  in 
China;  they  belonged  to  the  Red  Tek,*  who,  with  the 
White  Tek,  formed  the  two  branches  of  a  people  who  had 
appeared  on  the  N.W.,  near  the  seat  of  the  Tchou  in  S.W. 
Shen-si,  eircd  1300  B.C.,  and  spread  afterwards  through  the 
Chinese  states,  among  which  some  of  their  tribes  kept  their 
independence  until  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  while  some 
others  penetrated  to  the  still  pre-Chinese  regions  of  Central 
and  Western  China. 

"  168.  The  Lu-tze  may  or  may  not  be  the  altered  de- 
scendants of  the  Lu-she,^  but  the  general  relationship  which 
their  language  discloses  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are. 
We  have  a  list  of  111  of  their  words,  published  by  P^re 
Desgodins,^  which  shows  a  strong  connection  with,  or  in- 
fluence of,  Tibetan,  as  thirty-nine  words  are  similar.  The 
remaining  words  are  Chinese,  Lolo,  Moso,  Ehanti,  and  also 
Eakhyen,   with   some    Khyeng    and    Burmese  connection. 

^  They  figure  as  Kunwigt  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Nam  Tisan  and  Xam 
Dumai  or  Phungmai,  northern  affluents  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  Norkan  of  Nognum 
ranee,  on  the  map  of  the  country  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Upper  Irawadi, 
in  toe  Journey  of  an  Expedition  under  Colonel  IFoodthorpe^  from  Upper  Aeeam 
to  the  Irawadi f  and  return  over  the  Pakkoi  Range y  by  Major  C.  Eeginald 
Macgregor,  Proe,  Royal  Oeoyraph.  Soe.  January^  1887,  pp.  19-41. 

'  The  T«K  jj^,  modem  TV,  Sin. -Ann.  die/t.  In  Eu-wen,or  oldest  system  of 
Chinese  writing,  this  foreign  name  was  transcribed  ^  jf^ ,  to  be  read  from  right 
to  left  Dek  Kuen  is  De-k.  This  peculiar  spelling  from  right  to  left  with  a  repetition 
of  final,  shows  that  this  peculiar  word  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  the  Ku-wen 
style,  when  the  use  of  ideographic  determinatives  was  growing  and  had  not  yet 
reached  its  mute  stage.  For  the  Ku-wen  forms  of  this  name,  and  the  graphical 
recast  (which  substituted  >^  for  ^  in  order  to  obtain  a  contemptuous  meaning 
*  fiery  dogs,*  and  an  allusion  to  this  'Red'  division),  vid.  Min  tsi  k'ih,  Zuh  ehu 
ftmy,  bk.  x.  f.  I8r. 

'  Dr.  J.  H.  Plath,  Die  fremden  barban'sehen  Stdmme  in  Alien  ChinSt  in 
SUtungtber,  d.  philoe.  philoL  CI.  der  Akad.  d.  JFitt.  1874,  pp.  467-471. 

Mole  prineipaux  dee  langues  de  eertainet  tribus  qui  habitetit  let  borde  du  Lan^ 
-^fMig  kianfff  du  Lou-tze  kiang  et  Irrawaddy,  loc.  cit. 
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The  numerals  3  to  9  present  the  pecuHaritiea  of  the 
Kukhyens.  No  phrase  nor  text  is  given,  and  wo  are  left 
with  the  short  vocabulary  for  the  supply  of  the  ideological 
indices.  TJie  genitive  follows  the  noun  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
word  for  *door'  (which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  T.  T,  Cooper 
IS  right  in  stating  that  they  do  not  build  houses^)  rmm  kum, 
the  first  word  is  'sun'  or  'light/  and  kiim  is  *  house/  lit 
*  the  light  of  the  house/  which,  apparently,  has  no  windows, 
and  is  simply  a  hut.  The  adjective  follows  the  noun :  Ea^me 
'River'  is  'water/  as  in  Burmese,  and  me  'great'  aa  in 
Taic  J  fframe  lit,  '  sword  great ' ;  cl/inm  kien  is  *  iron  hard ' 
for  '  knife/ 

**  169.  The  nearest  language  to  that  of  the  Lu  ize  \a  that 
of  the  Melam,  who  fonnerly  belonged  to  their  tribe,  but 
now  are  a  part  of  the   Tibetan  district  of  Tsa-rong.     A 
small   vocabulary   of   58   words,   and   a  set   of  nine  short 
sentences,  have  been  published  by  the  aforesaid  missionary, 
who  states  that  the  languages  of  the  Lu-tze,  of  the  pA-GNif 
or  Ohien^*^  of  the  TelU8,  and  of  the  Remepans,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Melam s,  and  form  a  linguistic  family 
by  themselves.     We  are  indebted  also  to  the  same  zealous 
missionary  for  a  few  remarks  on  these  tongues,  which  we 
here  record.^     In  sentences,  the  subject  comes  first,  then  th 
direct  object,  the  indirect  object,  and  at  last  the  verb,  whicli^ 
is  always  at  the  end.     Many  words  are  borrowed  from  the 
Tibetan,  but  lliey  pronounce  all  the  letters  of  the  writtec 
Tibetan  which  have  disappcare^l  from  the  usual  vernacular^ 
of  Tibet*     For  instance,  the  Tibetan  ahp-  *  to  learn,*  is  so 
pronounced  by  them,  while  it  is  only  hb-  in  the  common 
vernacular  of  Tibet,     These  languages  make  use  of  sufficed! 
particles  and  various  finals  for  the  cases  of  nouns  and  mode 
of  verbs,  but  the  missionary  has  not  classified  them.     Th&l 
Terbal  tenses  are  not  well   marked  ;    however  the   past  is 


^  Travth  of  a  Planter  d/  Oomtnercff  p,  310.  Tht^T  usfd  knives  for  tucniej,  as 
did  th0  imcieDt  Chinese,  Cf.  Terrien  de  Lu€oupi'rii>,  The  Old  NumtraiSf  the 
Votmting^rodtt^  and  th*  Stca*t*pan  in  Chiua^  p,  14. 

•  Inhabiting^  Pa-yul  or  Kiang-yul  nn  th©  Tibetan  borders  of  Aesmii. 

*  C.  H.  Desgodine,  U  Tibet  d^vprk  la  t 
1886),  pp.  372-377, 


I  nrrespondtmce  dei  Mitmim^irH  \ 
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characterized  by  tdne  (Tibet,  ihun)  or  by  bS ;  the  future  by 
pan-ana ;  the  imperative  by  pon  prefixed.  When  the  verb 
indicates  a  movement  towards  an  object,  ngal  is  postposed  to 
the  imperative ;  if  a  movement  towards  the  subject,  yd  is  used. 
The  Melam  language  is  not  monosyllabic  ;  its  pronunciation 
is  not  smooth  and  uniform  as  in  Tibetan ;  though  not  roughs 
it  comes  by  jerks ;  each  syllable  has  a  stress  upon  it,  so  that 
when  they  talk  with  animation  and  quickly,  it  seems  that 
they  are  stammering.^ 

"170.  The  ideological  indices  are  therefore  complete, 
2  4  5  8  III.  They  show  an  interesting  displacement  of 
the  genitive  from  the  usual  Tibeto-Burman  standard  14  5  8 
III.,  which  was  most  likely  that  of  the  language  at  a  former 
period,  as  suggested  by  its  glossarial  affinities.  The  post- 
position of  the  genitive  is  not  probably  due  to  a  Khamti 
influence,  because  of  the  late  arrival  of  this  branch  of  the 
Shan  race  in  contact  with  them.  Such  an  effect  of  inter- 
ference with  the  ideology  of  a  language  requires  a  protracted 
and  powerful  impression.  Therefore  it  was  probably  effected 
within  China  proper  when  Lu-tze  and  Mon-Taic  tribes  re- 
mained in  contact  for  many  centuries. 

"  171.  The  Lu-tze,  as  a  part  of  the  Teks,  have  hardly  any 

claim   to   be   classified  among  the  pre-Chinese.      Like  the 

Jungs  they  were  invaders,  and  not  aborigines  of  the  Flowery 

Land,  whose  title  to  that  appellative  consists  in  the  fact  that 

he    date   of    settlement   goes  back    to    prehistoric    times. 

Tnlike  the  Jungs,  they  had  not  begun  to  enter  into  China 

reviously  to  the  Chinese  civilized  Bak  tribes.     But  as  some 

them  after  their  entrance  into  China  spread  over  parts  of 

e  country  before  the  Chinese  themselves,  they  may  be,  for 

3  sake  of  convenience,  placed  among  the  pre-Chinese. 

XIX.    The  Si- Fax  and  Tibetans. 

172.  The  Si-fan  and  Tibetan,  dialects  mentioned  in  the 
^wing  §§  173-179,  belong  to  the  Kiang  or  Tibetan  tribes, 
to  those  of  the  Jung  tribes,  who,  during  the  whole 
9  Mission  du  Tibet,  p.  374.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Capt.  W.  Gill,  below. 
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of  the  Chinese  history,  were  lite  thorns  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Chinese  dominion.  The  history  of  their  early  and 
incessant  raids  against  the  Chinese  is  somewhat  mixed  with 
that  of  the  Jungs;*  a  confusion  which  the  rehitioBship  of 
all  these  tribes  easily  explains. 

"173.  The  Meniak,  or  Menia  tribes,  south  and  west  of 
Darchiendo,  on  the  Tibeto- Chinese  frontier,  speak  a  langua^ 
which  is  known  to  us  through  two  vocabularies ;  one  of  185 
words  collected  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  ^  in  1853,  and  another 
of  232  words  and  a  few  short  sentences  collected  by  Mr.  E. 
Colborne  Baber^  in  1878,  both  lists  of  words  comprising  the 
numerals.  There  are  class- articles,  and  three  tones,  namely, 
the  first  and  second  of  the  modern  Pekinese  and  the  abrupt 
tone.*  The  ideological  indices  as  disclosed  by  the  instances  are 
1  4  5  8  III.,  in  other  words  the  standard  typo  of  the  Tibeto- 
Burraese  group,^  in  which  it  occupies  a  special  position,  as  it 
has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Chinese  in  its  vocabulary. 

**  174.  The  Sung  pan  Si  fan  %  tg  ®  #,  or  *  Western 
aliens  of  Sung-pan  ting,'  in  the  N.W.  of  Szetchuen,  on  the 
Tibetan  borders,  speak  a  language  known  to  us  only  through 
a  short  list  of  words  ^  collected  on  the  spot  by  the  late  Capt 
W.  Gill,  who  has  left  me  his  MS.  notes  on  the  subject, 

man,  larw,  yi2rw.^ 

woman,  mdru, 

water,  che,     Cf .  Tibet,  tchu,  tchnh. 

mountain,  heureuJB  (French).      Cf.  Tibet,  hhrog,  'mountain 

pasture.' 
cold,  chdfjue  (French  qi^).    Cf.  Tibet.  k^yagB-. 
hot,  drdgue.     Cf.  Tibet,  dropo. 

*  Cf,  Si  kianp  tchuen^  in  Hou  Wan  jtAu,  bk.  ciTii 

*  On  the  Tiibts  of  Northern  Tibet  and  &f  Sifan^  In  Journal  nf  thf  Btnyat 
Aiiatic  Society,  1853,  vol.  xxn.  p.  121.  Probably  tbo  Mi-mk  ^  1^  of  the 
^Vii»  if  tchi^  in  the  Tu'i  pui^  yu  htn^  bk.  7ft9,  f.  6. 

*  Tniveh  and  HeMinrchft  in  Weittrn  Chma^  pp,  73-78. 

*  If  there  are  others,  they  are  not  noticcsl  in  the  voeubul»mtJS.    Mr.  E,  C.  Bj 
lias  noticed  thu  I  and  '2-,  nnn  Mr.  B.  Hixlfi^snn  Iho  abrupt  tone. 

*  As  in  Tibet! n,  the  negation  is  placed  in  the  midJle  of  compound  verbs, 
before  simple  vorbs, 

*  The  numpralfl  1-12  and  20  only  hare  been  published  by  CoL  H.  Yule  in 
EiBiitf  Introihictory  to  Citpt.  Gilfs  Jourmy^  o.o. 

'  Cf .  Mongol  erdt  ^f* 
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eat,  zdmdzd.     Cf.  Tibet,  bza-ba. 

human  beings,  ngue. 

name  of  a  Lama,  ndwd, 

yes,  ddri.     no,  ddfndri, 

one,  ki.     two,  nye. 

three,  song  (very  nasal,  o  like  o  in  soft). 

four,  hgherh?     five,  hnd.     six,  drii. 

•seven,  tenit  (French  exactly). 

eight,  gi^  (e  very  short),     nine,  kur. 

ten,  chithdmbd. 

eleven,  kitze.  twelve,  chunye.  thirteen,  chusong,  fourteen, 
chuugurh.  sixteen,  chtidru{k.  seventeen,  chutenit,  eighteen, 
chukye. 

nineteen,  chuque  (French  que). 

twenty,  nyiketdmbd. 

thirty,  songitdmhd. 

forty,  hghtyitdmbd. 

&{tj,  knachitdmbd. 

«ixty,  drukhitdmhd. 

hundred,  chid  or  jiatdmbd. 

**  175.  There  are  no  instances  which  permit  any  inference 
as  to  the  ideology  of  the  language,  but  the  numerals  and 

1  **  The  letter  r  is  rolled  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  a  striking  contrast  to 
■he  way  in  which  this  letter  is  slurrea  over  hy  the  Chinese,  who  in  many  cases 
iannot  pronounce  it,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  or  », 
rlieii  the  r  is  changed  into  /.  Yet  in  other*  cases  they  are  capable  of  producing 
he  sound,  as,  foD  instance,  in  the  word  i-ran,**  The  lamented  traveller  has 
«iiiarkedalso  about  this  list  of  words:  *'  This  orthography  can  convey  but  a  feeble 
dea  of  the  astounding  noises  the  people  make  in  tneir  throats  to  produce  these 
rords."— Capt.  William  Gill,  The  River  of  Golden  Sand  (Londoriy  1880,  2  vols.), 
roL  i.  p«  378. — Similar  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber  about  the  Lolos 
{{  162-164). — **The  speech  of  the  independent  Lolos  is  harsh,  abounding  in 
rattiurals  and  strange  vibrating  consonants.  The  Welsh  aspirated  /  frequently 
teems,  as  in  hlopo  *  moon,'  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  aspirate  an  ft,  as  in  hnab^ 
nose.'  There  is  a  labial  sound  which  might  be  written  bwrbwru,  pronounced  as 
f  the  speaker  were  shivering  with  cold,  and  which  is  not  difficult  to  imitate ; 
rat  when  the  same  process  of  shuddering  has  to  be  applied  to  a  lingual,  as  in  the 
irord  *  iron,*  which  1  have  despairingly  written  shu-thdhruy  an  English  tongue  is 
iumb-foundered.  Happily  for  strangers,  these  old  vocables  are  freely  modified 
into  much  simpler  sounds  without  aan^er  of  misapprehension.'*  Iraveh  and 
Reuarches  in  fFeatern  China,  p.  72. — Compare  with  the  Lolo  hlobo  *  moon  * ; 
written  Tibetan  zUvay  Limbu  lava,  Lepcha  lavo,  Chepang  lame,  Pahri  nhiba, 
Xiianti  diaL  ladipa,  ladiba,  ladima,  etc. ;  and  with  the  Lolo  thu-thdhru  'iron,' 
£odo  ehurTf  ihdrr,  Dhimal  chirr,  Garo  shurr,  Kachari  aorr^  Eiranti  «ya/,  iyel^ 
■•/jThocha  tar -mo,  Mandshu  tele^  etc. 
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the  majority  of  the  words  are  Tibetan,^  with  differences. 
The  Lama  named  Xawa,  who  gave  these  data,  wrote  the 
numerals  and  a  few  words  on  the  note-book  of  the  timTeller^ 
in  the  Umin  or  carsiTe  Tibetan  characters. 

"176.  The  language  of  the  Outside  Max-tze,  in  other 
words  the  Man-tze  of  the  outside  west  of  Lifan  fu,  in  W. 
Szetchuen,  is  only  known  through  a  few  words  still  unpub- 
lished and  the  numerals,  some  of  which  hare  been  published,^ 
which  haTe  been  collected  by  the  late  Capt.  W.  Gill  when 
traTelling  there.  I  reproduce  them  from  the  stray  leaves  of 
his  note-book,  which  he  has  left  to  me : 

yes,  ngus  (like  the  final  ng  in  '  thing,'  joined  to  English  ifs)» 

no,  midk. 

man,  UUzye  (the  ye  very  short). 

woman,  Umik  {k  scarcely  perceptible). 

water,  ticM. 

mountain,  kangri  (roll  the  r ;  the  ng  scarcely  perceptible)* 

cold,  ko-dd-rt. 

hot,  ko-aS'tL 

eat,  kdz-ye  *  (the  e  like  e  in  '  yet '). 

one,  drgu^  (all  the  r  rolled). 

two,  nergu  {e-=Lai). 

three,  kairgu. 

four,  gsairgit. 

five,  tcargu. 

six,  shturgu. 

seven,  shnergu. 

eight,  kshargu. 

nine,  rhergu. 

ten,  khadrgu. 

eleven,  khdtyi. 

twelve,  klidner  (without  the  final  r). 

thirteen,  khasi. 

1  As  rightly  recognized  by  my  learned  friend  Col.  H.  Yule,  C.B.,  LL.I 
the  above-quoted  memoir. 

'  The  numerals  1-12  and  20  hare  been  published  by  Col.  H.  Yule  in  his! 
where  he  has  pointed  out  their  identity  with  those  of  the  Thochu. 

•  Probably  ka-zye. 

^  In  the  MS.  the  final  gu  is  goo. 
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fourteen^  khcma  (-sia  like  Asia). 

fifteen,  khonga. 

sixteen,  khdchou. 

seventeen,  hhashner  (without  the  final  r). 

eighteen,  khdkshd. 

nineteen,  khdrgiie. 

twenty,  need  or  nerad  (without  the  r). 

"  177.  A  few  words,  like  Shut  tang  tzat,  and  a  full  line 
written  in  the  note-hook  of  the  traveller,  show  their  writing 
to  be  the  cursive  Tibetan  umin.     The  short  vocabulary  is  not 
uninstructive.      The  numerals  exhibit  a  superimposition  of 
finals :  -gu^  which  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  -ko,  and  is  a  class- 
particle,  for  which  some  others  may  be  substituted  according 
to  the  range  of  objects  enumerated.     They  are  not  used — 
and  such   is  the   case  with  many  other  languages  where 
similar   co-eflScients    are   employed — ^beyond    the    first    ten 
numerals ;  and  their  utility  is  to  make  up  for  the  diflBculty 
frequent  in  little  developed  minds  to  find  a  sufficient  rest 
in  a  single  word  which  is  often  a  monosyllable.    The  question 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  cannot  be  more  than  alluded 
to  in  the  present  pages.      The  first  nine  numerals  of  the 
language  under  consideration  have  a  final  r,  which  may  be 
simply  an   adjective  final  or  a  former  class-particle  of  a 
general  application,  now  simply  enclitic,  should  not  these 
numerals  be  a  foreign  acquisition.   Their  similarity  is  so  great 
with  those  of  the  Thochu  on  the  Tibeto-Chinese  frontier,^ 
which  have  every  one  of  them  the  suffix  -n  or  -re  in  full, 
that  the  probability  that  they  are  loan-words  is  very  great. 
The  few  other  words  we  know  of  the  language  show  it  to 
T)e  altogether  distinct  from  Thochu,  and  not  without  some 
.xelation  with  the  Gyarung.     It  seems  that  two  sorts  of  class- 
prefixes  are  used,  ta-  or  te-  for  objects,  ko-  or  ka-  for  adjectives 
-^and  verbs. 

*'  This  language  is  mixed,  and  the  ideology  is  not  apparent. 

*  A  Thochu  yocabulary  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  in  On 
^A«  Tribet  of  Northern  Tibet  and  8i/an,  in  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Aeiatie  Society, 
:1863,  Tol.  xxii  p.  121. 
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"178.  The  Li-FAN  Man-tze  S  #  M  ?»  ''^-  ^^^  ^fan- 
t28  of  the  town  of  Li- fan,  in  N*W.  Szefcchuen,  have  a  dialect 
which  ia  known  only  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Gapt 
W,  GilL  I  extract  from  the  stray  leaves  of  his  pocket-bcM>k, 
which  he  has  left  with  me,  the  loliowing  list  of  words  still 
unpublished :  ^ 

no,  nipa, 

man,^  choke,  me  (the  Yowel  short). 

woman,  ch'imc, 

boy,  chihye. 

water,^  ht\ 

mountain,^  jo*^. 

cold,  pa  (like  hat  without  the  /). 

hot,^  kh$t. 

eat,^  gnMu. 

ooe,^  chck  (like  shirt  without  -r/,  but  ch  not  «A ;  -k  scarcety" 

perceptible)* 
two,  ntj^  (f/c  not  as  in  die^  hut  like  English  ye), 
three,  s^  (very  short,  like  English  ti>,  cut  short), 
four,  zs/fe  (same  termination). 
five,  kndm 

six,  true  (like  English  true,  cut  very  short), 
seven »  ddn,  or  ikff,  or  that, 
eight*  (/i/oi  {(J  and  ^  joined  together,  very  short,  almost  \ 

the  English  yacht). 
nine,  ^i/r//  (a  very  slight  guttural  sound  at  the  end). 
ten,^jf;c/i^. 
eleven,  pch^chek\ 
twelve,  pch^nyi. 


^  Excepting  the  numcnilB  1-12  tind  20,  vtiicli  hare  been  publUhed  bj 
Yule. 
=*  Cf.  Sokpa  hi, 

*  Cf.  Manyak  chhoh,  Tibet,  mi. 

♦  Cf»  Tibet.  fAAii,  Gyimmg  iichu 

*  Cf*  Tbochu  ipy&h, 

•  Cf.  Gyaron^  Av7««j,  Man  yak  oheehf. 
'  Cf.  Manyak  ginipii, 

*  All  the  uumerali  are  Tibetan,  with  alight  Tamnti. 

•  Cf.  written  Tibetan  Behu. 
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thirteen,  pck^s^. 
fourteen,  pcMzshe. 
fifteen,  pchiknd, 
sixteen,  pchHrue. 
seventeen,  pcMdan. 
eighteen,  pcMgyoL 
nineteen,  pchiguch. 
twenty,  nyeahe. 

"  179.  There  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  ideology  in  the 
above  list,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  postposition  of 
the  adjective  (indice  4).  The  class-particles  or  co-efficients 
80  conspicuous  in  other  lists  are  altogether  absent.  A  few 
comparisons  of  words  which  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  in 
the  foot-notes  show  a  relationship  with  the  other  dialects  of 
the  region,  and  not  exclusively  with  Tibetan,  as  the  numerals 
would  have  suggested.     It  is  a  Si- fan  dialect  Tibetanized. 

Part  VL     Ahortgines  and  Intruders. 
XX.    Pbe-Cuimesb  Proper  Names. 

'^  180.  Brcsearches  in  Onomastics,  as  a  help  to  modem  eth- 
nology, are  generally  dangerous,  and,  as  far  as  names  of  tribes 
are  concerned,  have  better  to  be  left  aside ;  similarities  of  sur- 
names may  be  mere  coincidences  of  a  temporary  character, 
which  the  respective  antecedents  of  the  assimilated  names 
may  prove  to  have  been  originally  dissimilar,  while  names 
may  survive  and  be  transmitted  through  a  superimposition 
or  a  succession  of  various  populations.  A  race  may  have 
disappeared,  leaving  only  some  of  its  names  and  appellatives. 
Therefore  such  researches  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
former  ethnology  of  a  country  cannot  be  entertained  other- 
wise than  if  it  is  without  reference  to  the  modern  population. 
Among  geographical  names,  those  of  rivers  are  well  known 
as  resisting  more  than  others  to  disappearance,  and  as  being 
often  interesting  survivals.  In  the  case  of  China  they  do 
aot  fail  to  satisfy  our  expectations  under  this  respect. 

"  181.  A  glance  at  the  map  with  reference  to  the  names 
of   rivers  is  at  once  suggestive   of  a  plurality   of  ethnic 
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elements  in  the  former  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Yellow  Hiver,  or  Huang  /to,  the  latter 
term  //o  }^  ia  applied  to  all  or  nearl}"  all  (he  rivers,  as  Lo-ho, 
Huei-ho,  Shu-ho,  Wen-ho,  Ilu-to-ho,  Ma-Iiao-ho,  etc,,  et<i. 
Coming  down  to  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tze  kiang  and  the 
South,  we  find  another  term  kttmg  f£  spread  everywhere  : 
Tcheh  kiaDg,  Mei  kiang,  Ileng  kiang,  Kia  kiang.  Si 
kiang,  Peh  kiang,  Yii  kiang,  etc,,  etc.  North-westwards 
we  meet  with  a  third  word  shut  i^t  properly  *  water,'  as 
Tchih  shni,  lleh  shiu.  Sin  ahui,  Hung  shut,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
apparently  are  simply  the  Chinese  transcriptions  of  the 
Tibetan  fc/nL  The  first  two,  Mo  and  Kiang,  have  now  the 
accepted  meaning  of  *  river '  in  Chinese,  hut  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  ground- stock  of  the  Chinese  language,  which 
possessed  but  one  word  and  symbol  for  '  a  stream,'  tchuen  jlj, 
and  none  for  'river,'  The  same  fact  finds  a  confirmation 
in  the  formation  of  the  characters  JiJ  ho,  and  ^  Mfing,  which 
is  a  late  one,  and  made  of  the  route  ideogram  determinative 
for  *  water,'  and  a  phonetic  to  suggest  the  sound,  IIo  is  the 
representative  of  a  word  cognate  to  Mongol  ghol  'river/ ^  and 
kuftigj  formerly  kakg,  kung,  kong,  is  a  survival  of  the  same 
linguistic  formation  to  which  belongs  the  name  of  the  Ganges. 
This  distribution  agrees  in  its  broad  lines  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  populations  which  have  preceded  the 
Chinese  in  China,  as  illustrated  all  through  the  present  work. 
**  182.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  Pre-Chinese  tribes, 
there  are  several  difhculties  to  overcome,  which  are  by  no 
means  unimportant.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  email 
communities,  and  the  apparent  minute  division  based  o: 
local  appellative  names  of  extensive  tribes,  are  only  one  ofl 
them,  I  have  found  about  four  hundred  of  such  names. 
Another  difficulty  consists  in  the  looseness  of  the  nam 
indicated  in  Chinese  sources,  or  by  European  travelle] 
Such  names  as  Loio,  Man-tzc,  Miao-ts&e,  Si-fant  Tu-y^  Tu'f 
Y-gen^  Phi'ti-Jen,  etc.,  are  vaguely  used  in  different  place? 
and  may  he  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  probability,  m 
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loose  names,  indefinite  Chinese  expressions,  mostly  con- 
temptuous, and  altogether  devoid  of  any  ethnological  signi- 
ficance. They  were  not  so  loose  at  the  beginning,  and  real 
distinctions  of  ethnic  stocks  were  meant  by  them,  but  the 
subsequent  interminglings  of  race,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Chinese  compilers  and  travellers,  have  caused  the  present 
confusion. 

''  183.  Many  names  are  not  genuine  names  of  tribes,  and 
consist  only  in  qualificatives  of  a  prominent  characteristic  in 
customs,  costume,  etc.,  singled  out  by  the  original  author  of 
the  report,  or  simply  of  their  geographical  location.  The 
same  tribe  described  by  another  traveller  has  often  received 
another  soubriquet,  and  afterwards  has  been  inscribed  in  the 
later  works  as  a  difierent  tribe.  So  that  tribes  of  one  and 
the  same  stock  have  received  difierent  names  in  different 
places  from  difierent  people,  while  different  tribes  of  various 
stocks  have  received  identical  surnames.  Such  an  onomastic 
exemplification  is  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  elucidation 
of  the  intncate  problems  of  ethnology  involved  in  the  history 
of  the  population  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

"  184.  Those  of  the  native  names  which  are  genuine  are 
not,  however,  always  recognisable.  They  appear  in  a  Chinese 
dress,  generally  distorted  to  suit  tbe  limited  capacities  of 
Chinese  orthoepy,  and  most  often  have  a  Sinicised  significa- 
tion imparted  contemptuously  to  them  by  the  composition  of 
the  Chinese  symbols  employed  for  their  transcription. 

"  185.  A  few  names  at  the  beginning  of  history  have 
escaped  the  scornful  stigma.  They  are  mostly  those  of  the 
tribes  whose  power  and  proximity  or  interlocation  of  settle- 
ments with  those  of  the  haughty  Chinese,  still  weak  and 
unimportant,  had  compelled  them  to  respect,  such,  for 
instance,  as  those  of  the 

Jung  3^,  whose  meanings  of  'weapon,'  'war-chariot,'  were 
soon  extended  to  that  of  '  warrior.'  ^ 

*  In  the  quaint  Ku-wen  spelling  it  is  written  ^  NGU  <a  clnb/  placed 
under  JTJ^,  Mot« '  an  axe  *  ?  (cf.  Min  Tsi  kih,  Luh  ahu  hutigy  bk.  l  f.  11).  The  same 
'Word  waa  written  later  on  with  other  symbols,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Conner  ones,  but  not  expressive  of  sound,  and  purely  ideographical,  i.e.  ^  kia  'a 
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£  Pa  '  huge  serpent/  in  Szetchuen. 
Ig  Shu{k  '  silk  worm/  also  in  Szetchuen. 
IIS  IJK  Lo'Io  '  squirrel.' 
^   Wu  '  crow.' 
^  ittn//  'dragon.' 

};li;  Ti{k  ^  *  fiery  dog/  the  northern  barbarians. 
IK  Ti  '  sort  of  fish/  west  of  Szetchuen. 


9X 

5^ 


iV^ao  '  large  dog/  the  Tibetan  mastiff. 


And  many  others. 

''  Some  of  these  appellatives  can  still  be  deprived  of  their 
contumelious  garb,  such  as  ngao  '  tall/  '  proud/  without  the 
'  dog**  determinative;  ti '  deep  root/  without  the  '  fish '  deter- 
minative. Other  curious  instances  of  distortion,  at  least  in 
writing,  are  those  of  the  tribes  self-named  Tao,  written  ^ 
*serf/  Pu{k,  written  ^  'slave/  Shuk  'man,'  written  'silk- 
worm,' as  above,  and  others. 

XXI.    Gradual  Retreat  of  the  Pre-Chinese. 

187.  The  aboriginal  tribes,  of  the  Flowery  Land,  with 
whom  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  advancing  through  the  modem 
Kansuh  to  South  Shensi,  fell  into  contact,  did  not  receive 
them  all  in  the  same  way.  Some  were  friendly  from  the 
beginning,  others  objected  to  their  advance,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  their 
history.  Small  and  unimportant  at  first,  the  Chinese  had 
no  other  superiority  than  that  of  their  civilization.  In  their 
advance  they  had  to  make  their  way  through  the  native 
settlements,  either  by  amicable  arrangements  and  inter- 
minglings,  or,  in  case  of  need,  by  war  and  conquest,  with  the 
help  of  the  friendly  tribes.  They  used  to  establish  advanced 
posts  and  military  settlements,  around  which  their  colonists 
could  take  shelter  when  required  by  the  hostile  dispositions 
of  the  native  populations  among  which  they  were  interspersed. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  history  of  their  growth  and  development, 

■elTes  Jfro  *  the  people/  or  *  the  tribe,*  a  term  still  used  in  Indo- China,  and  which 
the  limited  orthoepy  of  the  Chinese  did  not  permit  them  to  render  otherwise. 
.   ^  Jt(Ar  was  not  at  first  a  contemptuous  appellative.     Cf.  suprtl,  §  167,  n.  2. 
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the  advance  of  their  dominion  was  preceded  by  the  settle- 
iBentSj  always  increasing,  of  colonists  in  the  coveted  region- 
It  was  their  constant  practice  to  drive  away  their  lawless 
people,  outcasts  and  criminals,  who  with  the  malcontents 
and  the  tra veiling  merchants  paved  the  way  to  the  future 
official  extension.  The  non-Chinese  communitiea  and  states 
were  in  this  way  always  gradually  sat  orated  with  Chinese 
blood.  This  policy  was  never  long  departed  from,  even  when 
in  later  times  their  power  was  sufficiently  effective  to  permit 
a  more  effective  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  short  con- 
clusion, 

'*  188.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese  growth  by  dow 
infiltration  or  open  advance,  the  Prc-Cbinese  populations 
gradually  retreated  southwards;  some  of  Ihem  were  absorbed 
by  intermingling;  others,  satisfied  with  the  Chinese  yoke,  lost 
slowly  their  indi^-i duality,  and  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  Others  were  entrapped  to  the  same  end  by  the 
insidious  process  of  the  Chinese  government,  which,  be- 
stowing on  their  chiefs  titles  of  nobility  and  badges  of 
office,  thus  made  tbcm,  soinetimes  against  their  secret  will, 
Chinese  officials.  Light  taxes  and  a  nominal  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  suzerainty  were  only  required  from  them 
as  long  as  the  government  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  did 
not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  ask  more  and  overcome 
any  possible  resistance.  But  those  of  the  Pre-Chioese 
who  objected  altogether  to  the  Chinese  dominion  were 
thus  grudoally  compelled  to  migrate  awayi  either  of  their 
own  will  and  where  they  chose  and  could,  or,  as  was  the 
case  in  later  times,  in  such  provinces  or  regions  left  un* 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  for  that  very  purpose*  Numerous 
were  the  tribes  who  were  gradually  led  to  migrate  out  of 
China  altogether,  as  we  have  bad  many  occasions  to  sliow 
in  the  course  of  this  work,^ 

"  181).  The  gradual  submission  of  the  Pre-Chinese  was 
a  very   long  affair,  which   began  with  the   arrival   of  the 

*  Cf,  aboTC,  §{  19,  66,  90,  91,  101,  102,  116,  117,  127,  129-Ui,  U6,  154, 
160.  101,  104,  107,  172.  Al»o  my  Introducticin  to  T/te  Cradh  of  ih^  Shan  Jiam^ 
mid  mjIW^nota  Notts  (m  tho  Journal  of  tho  Huya!  AsiutiG  Society  for  July,  1SS7)' 
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Chinese  Bak  tribes,  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end^ 
though  the  finish  is  not  far  at  hand.  For  long  the  Chinese 
dominion  was  very  small,  and  later  on,  when  very  large 
on  the  maps  and  in  appearance,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
effective  only  on  a  much  smaller  area.  The  advanced  posta 
on  the  borders  of  the  real  Chinese  domain  used  to  give  their 
names  to  regions  sometimes  entirely  unsubdued,  though  the 
reverse  has  long  seemed  to  be  the  case,  because  all  the  neces- 
sary intercourse  between  the  independent  populations  and 
the  Chinese  government  passed  through  the  Chinese  officials 
of  these  posts,  specially  appointed  with  great  titles  of  office, 
for  that  purpose. 

"190.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
resistance  made  by  the  Pre-Chinese  against  the  successive 
encroachments  and  gradual  advance  of  the  Chinese.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
most  important  of  their  states  and  political  agglomerations, 
or  temporary  confederations  of  chieftains  and  centres  of 
resistance,  with  which  the  Chinese  had  to  contest  by  as- 
tuteness, or  sheer  force  of  arms,  for  conquest  or  self-defence. 

"191.  Advancing  eastwards  the  Early  Chinese  had  met 
among  others : 

"  The  Taao  and  Wei^  two  states  of  Jungs,  around  the  great 
southern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  offered  a  strong 
resistance,  and  were  subdued  in  2070  B.C. 

"The  Yu'kicei,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  same  river,  in  the 
north-west  of  modern  Kai-fung  fu,  who  had  yielded  earlier. 

"  The  Lai,  in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  who  remained  in- 
dependent, or  at  least  non-Chinese,  until  the  time  of  She 
fiwang-ti  (third  century  B.C.) ;  this  people  deserves  some 
littention,  as  they  were  great  traders,  and  their  sea-port 
T^sih-moh  was  for  long  the  channel  through  which  much  has 
^|>een  introduced  into  the  Chinese  states,  from  the  sea-trade 
"^th  the  south,  during  the  Tchou  dynasty,  and  perhaps  before 
^hat  time.^ 

"  The  Yao^  T*ao,  Tang,  Yii,  etc.,  were  all  names  of  native 

*  On  the  early  knife  money  of  Tsih-moh,  cf.  T.  de  Lacouperie,  The  Coita  and 
^£edal$  of  China  in  the  British  Museum^  etc.|  vol.  i.  pp.  213>22d. 
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etates  or  regions  which  were  aBsumed  as  princely  titles  by 
the  early  Chinese  leaders  Yao  and  Shuu  during  their  gradual 
adyance. 

"192,  In  the  south-east ; 

"  The  states  of  Fanf^  Fanr^  and  Hwei-ki^  north  of  the  motith 
of  the  Tang-tze  kiang,  against  which  the  great  Yii  under- 
took his  memorahle  expedition,  from  which  he  never  came 
back  (§  23). 

**  The  N(jn  or  Wu,  already  mentioned  §  34  above;  1200-i72 
B.a,  conquered  by  Yueh  (§§  28,  34-36), 

"  Yneh  (Tchehkiang  and  Kiangnan) ;  —  ?—  GOl  B.C.--334 
B,c.j  conquered  by  Ts'u. 

^'  Min-ijueh  (E.  Fuhkien),  — ?—  402  B,a,  conquered  by 
the  Chinese  L2G  B.C.  and  given  up  by  them  in  lOo  n.r?. 

*•  Ttmg  Kgou,  in  W.  Tchehkiang  and  W.  Fuhkien^  absorbed 
by  Nan-yueh  after  204  ii.c. 

"  193.  In  the  centre  and  the  west : 

'*The  Sail  Miao,  in  E»  llonan,  and  southwards  to  the  Tung 
ting  and  Po-yang  lakes.  At  first  defeated  by  the  Chinese 
under  Shun,  who  banished  some  of  their  leaders  in  the  N.W. 
(§  130),  they  afterwards  took  their  revenge,  and  routed  the  army 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  Great  Yii,  had  been  sent 
against  them.  Eventually  they  became  friendly  for  a  timei, 
and  their  bulk  retreated  gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries, 

"  West  of  these  were  the  Pong,  also  Pan-hu  (§§  B^  aq.), 
whoso  state  north  of  Si^etchuen  and  of  lliipeh  was  an  ally 
and  a  strong  help  to  the  newly-arrived  Chinese  (since  the 
twenty-second  century  B.C.)  until    the   thirteenth   century, 
when  Wu-ting  fought  against   them  {circ.  1231  n.c),  an 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shang-Yin  dynasty  by  Wu  Wang,  th 
founder    of   the    Tchou    dynasty,    whose    party    they    had-I^ 
followed  in  the  struggle,  circa   10r50  b.c.     They  were  tht^s^ 
ancestors  of  the  Ngu  and  Y  of  the  East  {%%  34-36),     Afteir— 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  non-Chinese  state  of  !«'«  (circ— 
1200-223   B.C.),    mentioned   above   {%%  31-33,    9e-98),   by 
which  they  had  been  swallowed  up,  and  their  nominal  sub-^ 
mission  by  She  Hwang-ti,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
they  rebelled  in  48  a,d.,  221  a,i>,,  etc.,  and  were  so  strong 
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ihht,  in  475  a.d.,  their  ruler  was  recognized  as  king  of 
Siang-yang,  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  over  a  large  territory 
extending  northwards  unto  the  Yellow  River  in  Honan. 
This  state  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  T'ang  dynasty ;  its 
population  being  partly  absorbed,  partly  expelled  in  the  S.W. 

"  West  of  the  Pongs  were  the  Pa,  known  to  the  Chinese 
since  the  twentieth  century,  and  which  with  other  tribes,  an- 
oestors  of  the  Tai-Shan,  were  occupying  the  greater  part  of  E, 
Szetchuen  and  W.  Hupeh,  until  they  recognized  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Ts'in  state,  then  growing  to  the  Empire  (third 
century  B.C.).  They  transferred  their  aUegiance  to  the  Han 
dynasty,  and  subsequently  rose  into  rebellion  in  47  and  101 
A.D.,  which  led  to  their  submission.  But  the  E.  Szetchuen 
was  not  made  part  of  the  Empire  before  1070  a.d. 

"West  of  the  preceding  were  the  Ti  and  Kiang,  the  latter 
being  Tibetan,  or  better  Si-fan,  tribes  (§§  173-179),  with 
whom  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  in  1240  B.C. 

**  The  Liuo  in  N.  Szetchuen  (§§  81-83)  recognized  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  supremacy  of  the  Wei  and  Liang 
dynasties,  but  they  fought  against  the  great  T'ang  dynasty, 
and  their  submission  was  only  nominal.  Similar  to  this  was 
the  position  of  the 

"  Nan  ping  Man,  in  Kueitchou  and  Szetchuen,  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  T'ang  after  629  a.d.,  and  of  the 

*'Ifgo  of  Tchungtchou,  N.  Kueitchou,  a  people  of  high 
stature,  large  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  swarthy  (i.e.  not  yellow) 
complexion.  Some  tribes  of  the  same  race,  called  Pan-tun  Man,^ 
and  others  occupying  Yelang,  spread  over  the  central  region, 
connecting  Szetchuen,  Yunnan,  Kueitchou,  and  Hukwang,had 
paid  tribute  to  the  Sung  small  dynasty  in  the  fifth  century. 

*  Theyliad  been  bo  called  for  forty  generations  {i,e.  1200  years?)  before  tbe 
Han  period,  which  would  imply  1400  b.c.  In  Eastern  Szetchuen  "the  bulk  of 
thdr  tribes,  according  to  the  Jlon  Han  shu^  bk.  116,  were  vigorous  and  brave. 
At  first  they  were  several  times  subiected  by  the  precursors  of  the  Han,  when  they 
practised  their  national  customs,  delighting  in  singing  and  dancing.  When  Kao- 
tsa  (the  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  206-195  b.c.)  saw  them,  he  said, 
*  This  is  the  song  of  Wu-wang's  defeat  of  tne  tyrant  Tchou-sin  (b.c.  1050).*  The 
latter  was  the  last  ruler  of  the  Shang-yu  dynasty,  and  Wu-wang  was  the  founder 
of  the  Tchou  dynastj.  Tu-yu  (a.d.  222-284),  in  his  T*ung  tien,  did  not  re- 
ptoduoe  this  interesting  passage,  which  does  not  appear  either  in  Ma  Tuan-lin*s 
iFm  hisn  V%mg  Icao^  wnich  was  compiled  with  the  Tung  tim  as  basis. 
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"The  Kin-tchuen  Si-fao  (not  Miao-tze,  as  wrongly  stated 
in  tlie  Chinese  report),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tung 
river  in  W.  Szetchuera,  were  reduced  only  in  1775|  after  a 
most  severe  struggle  and  bloody  contest. 

"  194,  In  the  south  the 

**  Nan-f/ueh,  with  its  centre  at  Pan-yu  (Canton),  from  204 
to  111  B.C.,  under  five  rulers,  including  Tung  Ngou  (i\e.  W. 
Tchehkiang),  Fuhkien,  Kuangtung,  S.  Kuangsi,  and  a  part 
of  Tungking,  all  along  the  coasts,  nntil  it  was  partially 
(Kuangtung)  subduefl. 

**  Nan  (an  tvhou  Maft,  tho  state  ruled  by  the  Moh  family,  in 
N.W,  Kuangsii  from  974  until  1212  a.d.,  when  nominally 
subdued* 

^*  Si'f/nen  Man,  in  Xuangsi,  still  independent  in  1085. 

**  195.  In  the  south-west : 

"The  Tsen  state  in  central  Yunnan  and  the  S.T7.,  an 
offshoot  of  the  statu  of  Ts'u,  from  *330  h.c,  followed  by 

**  The  Ngai'Lao  (§§  99  eq.),  who,  coming  from  tho  North 
developed  into 

**  The  L^fh  ichao  {%  104),  or  six  principalities  which  became 
the  powerful  state  of 

''Nan-tchao  {%  103),  a.d.  629-860,  afterwards  the  smaller 
one  of 

"  2ri*//,  until  1275  a.d.,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Mongol  conquest. 

**  East  of  these  were  the 

**  Tman  Mfiti^  m  E,  Yunnan  and  W*  Kueitchou,  from  a. 
9  to  778,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Ifantchiio  for  so: 
time;  they  were  still  unsubdued  in  1127  a.d.  {§  154). 

"  Tung  Sie,  in  S.  Szetchuen, 

"  Si  TcImOy  in  W.  Yunnan,  and 

"  Tmngko^  in  E.  Yunnan,  acknowledged  the  Chinese 
suzerainty  in  the  ninth  century. 

"The  Loh  or  Laka  {%%  152-155)  are  still  independent  in 
the  Liang  shan  valley,  S,  Szetchuen. 

"Many  tribes  of  S.W.  Ilunaii  and  N.  Kuangsi  were  sub- 
dued and  driven  intoKueitchou  during  the  Yung-tcheng period 
{1723-1735  A.D.).     Since  the  time  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 
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and  through  a  conciliatory  policy  as  much  as  circumstances 
permitted,  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  governments  tended  to 
drive  away  from  their  seats  all  the  native  tribes  towards  the 
region  of  Kueitchou  province,  where  these  tribes  were  left 
comparatively  unmolested.  The  last  important  revolt,  which 
took  place  in  the  N.W.  of  Kuangtung  province,  was  that  of 
the  Miao-tze  of  Lien-tchou,  in  1830-1832,  but  it  was  soon 
quelled  by  the  Chinese  troops.  Numerous  men  from  these 
tribes  have  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion, 
which  was  finally  crushed  with  frightful  slaughter  in  1863, 
in  Szetchuen.  But  no  general  rising  of  the  surviving  remains 
of  the  former  population  of  China  happened,  and  their  absorp- 
tion and  gradual  disparition  are  now  going  fast. 

"  196.  The  Aboriginal  Pre-Chinese,  though  in  a  low  state 
of  culture,  were  not  however  savages,  and  several  features 
of  their  civilization  are  worth  reckoning,  inasmuch  as  there 
existed  some  differences  between  their  various  races,  under 
several  respects.  They  had  only  embryo  writings,  such  as 
knotted  cords,  cup- marks  on  cliffs,  and  rude  figures  or 
paintings;^  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  acquainted  by 
the  Chinese  with  a  regular  writing,  especially  in  the  S.W., 
they  soon  adapted  its  benefits  to  their  own  purposes,  as 
shown  by  the  cases  of  the  Tsuan-Lolo  and  Shuikia  writings;^ 
and  under  the  incitement  from  the  surrounding  knowledge 
of  writing,  some  of  them  could  produce  an  independent 
system,  like  the  Mosos  did.^ 

"In  the  N.W.,  the  gynecocratic  habits  of  the  Pre-Chinese 
tribes,  whose  Laka-Lolo,  Mo-so,  and  Burmese  descendants 
have  preserved  some  survivals,  have  had  some  influence  for 
a  time  over  the  immigrating  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  and  several 
of  their  leaders  in  that  region  were  reputed  to  be  born 
fatherless.^ 

"  In  the  west,  cave-dwellings  were  the  custom,  while  pile- 
dwellings  were  in  use  in  the  East.   In  the  East,  also,  tattooing, 

*  Cf.  my  Beginnings  of  Writing^  §§  10,  17,  33,  183,  212,  etc. 

»  Ibid.  66  31,  176,  217-212,  etc. ;  and  above,  §§  68,  70n.,  155,  etc. 

•  Ibid^  \\  64-73,  and  plates  i.-iii. ;  and  above,  §  169. 

^  We  have  developed  tois  interesting  point  in  another  place. 

Phil.  Irani.  1885-6.  33 
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pottery,  and  metallic  iraplcmcnts  are  conspicuous,  as  well  as 
burials  in  egg-shaped  coffins  of  earthenware,  several  of  which 
were  put  together  in  a  larger  vase  of  great  size. 

**  We  remark,  particularly  in  the  centre,  weaving,  em- 
broidenng,  a  taste  for  variegated  colours,  tail-shaped  cont^, 
and  dog-eared  headdress ;  songs  of  a  special  rhythm ;  the 
five-toned  music  ^  still  preserved  in  Cochin-china  (as  in 
Scotland) ;  marriages  by  purchase ;  and  stone  implements : 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  latter,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
called  *  shouldered  celts,'  and  was  the  antecedent  of  that  of  the 
early  ChinesQ  spade-money,^  has  been  met  with  only 
India  (Chutia  Nagpore),  Pegu,  and  Cambodia. 


in 


XXII.  Tna  Cbixkss  Int&itoshi. 


"  197,  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  results  of  modern 
researches  in  oriental  history  and  philology  that  the  Chinese 
should  now  be  known  as  intruders  instead  of  aborigines  in 
their  own  country.^  This  blunt  statement  must,  however, 
be  qualified,  as  the  modern  Chinese  are  a  hybrid  race,  and 
their  speech  is  a  hybrid  language,  both  of  which  are  the 
outcome  of  interminglings  between  the  immigrants  from  the 
north-west  and  north  and  the  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil 
belonging  to  different  races,  and  especially  to  the  Indo- 
Pacific  ones. 

*'  This  better  knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  was  brought  about  by  a  closer  examination  of 
their  early  traditions,  a  rigorous  identitication  of  the  geo- 
graphical names  mentioned,  therein  and  in  the  course  of  their 


i 


1  Which  the  Kum  touj^ht  to  the  Chinese  in  the  reiffn  of  Shun. 
'  Cf.  my"  work,  TAe  Qfint  and  MedaU  of  China,  ?ol.  i.  p.  4* 
'  Cf  tUcj  rcferencea  aboTO  quated,  ^  16,  n.  1,  Also  tt.  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas, 
The  Pr^f/rm  of  Chineu  Lm^uhtic  Diumvertf^  The  Titru9y  April  20,  IfiSO; 
Further  Progreiit  m  Chm*n«  StudtMy  lAirf,  Aug«  20,  1884  ;  ct  also  Sacred  Jimtki 
of  the  Chimife,  SatHrday  Ka^ew^  Jane  30,  1883;  C/titi^ne  and  BabyUmian  Lttfra- 
turfr  Quarter ty  Rn^icxL\  July,  1882 ;  T.  G.  I^inches,  The  Prepu*  of  ^MM^rt^hffy, 
Jtepot't  (0  the  Phihh>ffkal  SQcitty,  1882  ;  ClemeDt  F.  E.  Allen,  Thf  Chincut  Book 
af  (he  Odeit  for  Enff'tUh  Headcrit  Journ,  Hov.  Atint,  iaioe,  1884,  toL  xti,  p.  460; 
I/,  liioult  de  Ncuvilkj  Lc^origimJi  de  U  cimlisation  rhinow,  pp.  240-241  of  .£^it# 
dn  qimtio9i*  hi§tongt4ciy  Juillel,  1884  ;  Prof.  K.  K.  Douglas,  Ckina^  ISS2,  'lod 
edil.  1887,  etc. 
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history,  and  the  study  of  many  historical  statements  and 
disclosures  about  the  non  -  Chinese  races  actually  settled 
within  the  borders  of  China  proper,  clumsily  arranged  under 
the  heading  of  foreign  nations,^  in  the  Chinese  Dynastic 
Annals. 

"  198.  The  early  Chinese  intruders  and  civilizers  were 
the  Bcik  tribes,  about  sixteen  in  number,  who  arrived  on 
the  N.W.  borders  of  China  not  long  after  the  great  rising 
which  had  taken  place  in  S.  W.  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty-third  century  B.C.  in  Susiana.  Their  former  seat  was 
within  the  dominating  influence  of  the  latter  country,  as 
they  were  acquainted  with  its  civilization,  a  reflex  of  the 
Babylo- Assyrian  focus. 

"  The  following  list  is  that  of  the  points  of  civilization  which 
they  imported  into  their  new  country  from  S.W.  Asia, 
including  a  few  secondary  points  of  later  introduction  : — (i) 
The  art  of  writing,  (2)  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  to 
left  as  was  the  practice  in  S.W.  Asia,  and  (3)  not  in  relief  but 
engraved,  (4)  characters  derived  from  those  of  Babylonia  and 
still  semi-hieroglyphical,  with  (5)  their  meanings,  (6)  their 
phonetic  and  polyphonic  values,  and  (7)  their  imperfect  system 
of  aerology  and  phonetism ;  (8)  probably  some  written  texts  ; 
(9)  the  use  of  lists  of  written  characters  arranged  (10)  phoneti- 
cally, and  (11)  ideographically ;  (12)  some  souvenirs  of  the 
cuneiform  or  monumental  form  of  writing;  (13)  the  extensive 
use  of  seals,  etc. ;  (14)  the  shifted  cardinal  points  of  Aesyro- 
Babylonia;  and  (15)  the  symbols  to  write  them,  which  they 
further  embroiled  during  their  journey  eastwards ;  (16) 
astronomical  instruments;  (17)  many  names  of  stars  and 
constellations;  (18)  of  twenty- four  stellar  points ;  (19)  the 
twelve  Babylonian  months,  (20)  with  an  intercalary  one, 
(21)  and  a  certain  use  of  the  week;    (22)  the  erection  of 

*  The  Marquis  D'Hervey  de  St.  Denys,  Professor  of  Chinese,  College  de  Franco, 
has  first  called  attention  to  this  latter  fact,  apropos  of  his  translation  of  the 
chapters  of  Matuanlin  dealing  with  the  foreign  nations,  in  his  communication  to 
the  First  Congress  of  Orientalists,  on  the  Ethnographie  dea  Miao-tsey'pp.  354-363 
of  the  Memoir e$  du  Congrhy  vol.  i.  Paris,  1873.  Reprinted  with  aaditions  in 
H^moiret  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Ethnographie,  xii.  1873,  pp.  109-133 :  Mimoire  sur 
V ethnographie  de  la  chine  cenirale  et  meridionale  ^aprk»  un  ensemble  de  documcnte 
indditSf  tir^s  det  ancient  icHvaine  chinois. 
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lofty  terraces  for  astronomical  purposes,  etc. ;  (23)  the 
machinery  of  Imperial  Government ;  (24)  titles  of  dignitie«, 
and  (25)  the  names  of  several  oflEces  with  which  they 
had  been  made  familiar  near  Susiana ;  (26)  the  system 
of  twelve  pastors ;  (27)  the  concept  of  four  regions,  (28)  and  a 
special  officer  bearing  that  title ;  (29)  the  political  idea  of  a 
Middle  King^dom  ;  (30)  many  proper  names  which,  appearing 
in  their  beginnings  and  once  restored  to  an  approximation  of 
their  old  form,  are  easily  recognized  as  similar  to  some  names 
used  in  the  aforesaid  S.W.  Asiatic  countries,  etc. ;  (31)  the 
cycle  of  ten,  and  {32)  that  of  twelve  ;  {33)  several  standard 
measures;  (34)  the  twelve  scales  of  music;  (35)  the  deciraul 
notation  j  (36)  the  ten  periods,  etc. ;  (37)  the  wheat,  which 
is  aboriginal  in  Mesopotamia  only ;  (38)  the  arts  of  clay- 
brick  building,  (39)  of  embanking  rivers,  and  (40)  of  making 
canals;  {41)  many  words  of  Akkado-Sumerian  and  Baby- 
Ionian  civilization  ;  (42)  the  use  of  metals  ;  and  {43)  many 
minor  notions  of  arts  and  science,  such  as  (44)  the  fire 
drill,  (45)  the  use  of  war-chariots  with  horses  harnessed 
abreast,  etc. ;  (46)  the  practice  of  divination  and  (47)  the  use 
of  eight  wands  of  fate ;  (48)  known  terras  of  good  or  bad 
fortune  ;  (49)  numerical  categories  ;  (50)  the  symbolic  tree 
of  life  or  ealenderic  plant;  (51)  special  emblems  on  their 
rtders'  dress;  (52)  the  worship  or  at  least  the  name  of 
Utuku  (=Tik),  otherwise  Shamash,  as  supreme  god ;  (53)  the 
six  honoured  ones,  or  the  six  gods  of  Susiana ;  (54)  the 
ruling  idea  that  events  repeat  themselves;  (55)  the  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  ;  (56)  the  raythical  colours  of  planets ;  (57) 
the  concept  of  Yn  and  Yang  (not  Persian) ;  (58)  large  square 
altars,  etc. ;  (59)  the  royal  canon  of  Babylonia ;  (60)  many 
peculiar  legends  therein,  etc.,  etc.* 

'  All  tbese points  of  identification  between  the  tjorrowetl  civilkniinn  nf  thfl  nndeDt 
Cbinese  and  \U  nnt*cedent«  of  Siisiauji-B>ibylnniu-A!teyritt  arc  i-  '  '  '  '  mort  or 
lc«i  ©omplett'ly,  pending  a  comprehenglve  work,  in  mv  various  |  ijunteil 

iiboTf*,  }  15,  iL  Ijund  inwraenapejn  I  hsivo  read  bcioretbis  Eo\.-,  .\.- .  Socidr 

since  1880.   In  1868  the  llt^v.  J,  I'hulmers  had  published  A pampltlet  on  Tftt  (h'^tn 
©/*  the  Chineat ;  an  Attempt  to  IVtict  the  Vonnrftion  ^f  tht  Chine**  with   PTtiffrn 


Natmn  in  thfir  Ediffion^  Suptrttitioit*^  A*ttf  Languaffn^and  Literature  (lAmdoDi 
18G8,  pp.  78),  where  de^nltorj'  compari^ns  all  through  Asiri  ond  Europe,  mntU 
-without  criticism  tiud  proper  sources  of  iaformiition*  were  too  extenftivc  end  Uy» 
loose  to  bflve  any  Bc  ion  tide  ittoding.     In  1S71  tho  Rtr.  3.  Edkins  published  Itis 
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"  199.  Several  items  of  this  enormous  Kst,  including  the 
Royal  Canon  of  Babylonia,^  are  met  with  in  ancient,  but  not  in 
the  scanty  earliest  Chinese  texts  which  have  survived  the  injury 
of  centuries,  simply  because  earlier  works  where  they  could 
be  found  have  not  been  preserved  until  our  time,  while 
the  subject-matters  of  those  which  have  survived  did  not 
justify  their  quotation  or  insertion  therein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  affinities  between 
the  early  civilization  of  the  Chinese  4000  years  ago  and  the 
much  older  focus  of  culture  of  South- West  Asia  is  that  they 
are  obvious  imitations  and  borrowings.  They  have  nothing 
original  in  themselves,  and  bear  in  the  face  that  they  do 
not  come  from  common  descent.  They  present  the  usual 
imperfectness  unequally  combined  with  a  complete  identity 
on  some  points  and  others  which  are  always  the  accom- 
paniment of  acquisitions  obtained  through  a  social  intercourse 
of  protracted  length,  and  not  from  a  casual  teaching  and 
learning  from  books  and  scholars. 

"200.  The  name  Bak  (now  Peh)^  of  the  original  Chinese 
immigrants,  meant  '  flourishing,  many,  all,'  and  also  *  hun- 
dred.' But  it  has  not  the  last  meaning  in  such  expressions  as 
Peh  sing  '  all  the  surnames,'  Peh  kuan  '  all  the  officials,' 
Peh  Liao,  same  meaning,  Feh  Yueh  '  all  the  outside-borders,' 
etc.,  where  no  possible  reference  can  be  made  to  any  precise 
number,  since  these  various  items  comprise  several  hundreds, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  or  only  a  few,  as  in  the 

China* t  Flaee  in  Philology  :  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages  of  Europe 
and  Atia  have  a  Common  Origin  (London,  pp.  403),  a  work  containing  some  ideas 
Kod  snggesticns,  but  like  the  preceding,  wntten  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
Bcientific  method.  The  author  started  the  (impossible)  hypothesis  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  the  early  Chinese  did  both  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
Hamitic  JRtusy  having  the  same  sort  of  mind,  and  the  same  instinctive  impulses, 
irhich  have  produced  identical  features  of  civilization.  Points  of  similarity  such 
as  1,  16,  16,  17,  22,  23,  60,  61,  and  others  not  on  our  list,  were  adduced  to 
rapport  this  view,  while  at  the  same  time  the  author  expressed  as  his  opinion  that 
the  early  Chinese  in  their  migration  eastwards  3000  b.c.  carried  away  with  them 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  as  a  heirloom  in  common  with  the  Babylonians,  the  rudi- 
ments of  taeir  arts  and  sciences.  Since  my  discoveries  published  in  1880  and 
afterwards,  the  same  scholar  has  written  several  interesting  articles  on  the  intro- 
duction into  China,  towards  the  eighth  century  b.c,  of  mytholog)r,  imagery, 
astrology,  etc.,  also  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  Assjrro- babylonia. 

^  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  and  myself  intend  publishing  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record  the  Cuneiform  text  and  the  Chinese  version  of  this  Canon. 
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last  case.  All  tlirougli  the  S/tu-Khi^  or  Canon  Book  of 
History,  it  is  employed  aa  a  whole  though  indet^rmined 
number.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  well-known  ex- 
pression Peh  mig^  above  quoted,  which  appears  from  the 
beginning  of  Chinese  history,  and  about  which  so  many 
baseless  speculations  have  been  set  forth,  has  never  meant 
the  hundred  surnames,  as  was  wrongly  presumed,  and  this 
for  several  reasons.  The  supposition  that  Peh  sing  meant 
'the  hundred  surnames'  (or  families)  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Peh  kia  sing  or  *  the  hundred  (?)  family  names,'  which 
inclndea  some  460  names,  was  only  compiled  under  the 
Sung  dynasty,  i.e,  after  a,d,  960,  when  the  number  had 
increased  largely  and  much  beyond  its  original  figure.  But  this 
admitt^^d,  the  regular  use  of  the  family  names  does  not  go 
back  much  beyond  the  time  of  Confucius  (b.c.  551-479), 
and  when  this  list  of  surnames  is  carefully  sifted,  we  do 
not  find  more  than  about  sixteen  surnames  dating  as 
far  back  as  the  beginnings  of  the  Chinese  in  China;  this 
small  number,  however,  being  only  reached  if  we  include 
a  few  family  names  quoted  in  the  early  traditions,  and  dis- 
appearing afterwards.  Therefore,  as  the  term  Peh  sing^^  Le. 
the  *Bak  Surnames,'  existed  among  the  Chinese  from  the 
outset  aa  an  appellative  for  themselves,  the  word  Peh,  old 
Bak,  could  have,  not  the  meaning  of  *  hundred/  but  perhaps 
that  of  *  all,  numerous,  flourishing/  as  stated  above,  should 
it  have  been  still  understood.  And  the  meaning  'hundred,' 
which  originally  was  apparently  said  bm\  was  only  a  homony- 
mous sound  in  the  limited  phonetic  orthoepy  of  the  Chinese, 
expressed  by  the  same  symbol  because  of  the  similarity 
of  sound,  real  only  for  them. 

**201.  Bnk  was  an  ethnic  and  nothing  else.  We  may 
refer  as  a  proof  to  the  similar  name,  rendered  however  by 
diflerent   symbols,    which    they    gave    to   several   of  their 

^  Fill'  was  written  in  Eu-wen  witb  the  old  formB  of  ^  Pei  irith  *]p  Kt 
(nod*  hia)  placed  over,  or  ^  Kua  placed  below  and  rca^l  rA\  In  Ta-tchnco 
ftylo  Fak  9iH§  waa  written  sometimea  as  ii  ajngle  word  ^  nv^  over  and  g 
^uk  (for  Muk),  or  nn  old  form  of  "g*  Fak\  nndi^r.    In  modem  writing  IS  j^. 
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early  capitals,  Puk,  Pok,  Pak,  all  names  known  to  us 
after  ages,  and  of  which  the  similarity  with  Pak,  £ak,  cannot 
be  denied.  In  the  region  from  where  they  had  come,  Bak 
was  a  well-known  ethnic,  for  instance,  Bakh  in  Bakhdhl 
(Bactra),  Bagistan,  Bagdada,  etc.  etc.,  and  is  explained 
as  meaning  '  fortunate,  flourishing.' 

'^202.  Another  ethnical  name  no  less  important  is  that 
which  is  now  read  J[  ^^9  ^^  ^^^9  ^^  several  ideo-phonetio 
compounds,  and  which  was  the  proper  appellative  of  one  of 
the  leading  tribes  of  the  immigrants  when  settled  in  '  a  little 
bit  of  territory  in  the  N.W.'  It  became  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  Ku-wen  spellings  tell  us  that  its 
original  full  form  was  something  like  Ketchi,  Keisii,  Keisi, 
KutcJie,  Kotchiy  etc.,  which  are  all  graphical  attempts  at 
rendering  the  exact  name  with  the  clumsy  acrologic  and 
syllabic  system  of  the  time  being.  We  may  take  KOtchb 
as  an  average  of  all  these  variants.  Now  this  name  is  so 
much  like  that  of  the  Kashshi  on  the  north-east  of  Meso- 
potamia that,  without  suggesting  in  any  way  a  relationship 
of  some  kind  between  the  two  peoples,  there  may  have 
been  an  affinity  of  names  from  a  common  meaning  suitable 
to  both. 

"  203.  An  analysis  of  the  aforesaid  book  of  the  family 
surnames,  the  Peh  kia  sing,  shows  their  number  to  be  made 
up,  besides  the  original  names,  of  native  appellatives  brought 
in  sometimes  by  the  entrance  of  native  tribes  into  the 
Chinese  community,  but  principally  from  the  native  names 
of  regions  bestowed  upon  Chinese  subjects  as  fiefs  and 
territorial  grants.  Even  the  princely  names  taken  by  the 
early  Chinese  leaders  in  the  Flowery  Land  were  borrowed 
from  those  of  native  regions,  as  they  conquered  them.  But 
an  examination  of  all  these  proper  names,  tribal  and  geo- 
grapbical,  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  work. 

"  204.  We  have  little  to  say  here  of  the  early  language 
of  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  and  its  subsequent  evolution  and 
development  into  several  important  dialects,  as  the  matter 
is  somewhat  precluded  by  the  object  of  the  present  work. 
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We  allude  elsewhere  to  some  of  its  chnracteristics  and  to  tie 
formation  of  its  ideology  (§§  20-26)  and  tones  (§§  117,  230), 
The  explanation  of  the  gap  now  existing  between  the  book* 
language  ^  and  the  vernaculars  requires  some  long  explana*] 
tions  and  demonstration  much  beyond  our  scope  here.^  The 
following  scheme,  however,  gives  the  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant languages,  dialects,  and  subdialccts,  with  an  indication 
of  the  probable  date«  of  their  branching  off.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  which  has  hitherto  been  made  at  classifying  them, 
and  thus  far  must  bo  looked  upon  with  regard  to  the  relative 
position  of  several  dialects  and  subdialects  as  provisionaL 
A  great  deal  of  work  and  investigation  remains  to  be  done 
before  snch  a  classification  can  be  completed*  The  totiU 
number  of  dialects  and  subdialects,  Itiang  Van  or  local  patois, 
etc.»  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  days  of  the  year  (360),  and  though  they  ore  not 
likely  to  affect  the  general  lines  of  the  classification  below, 
it  may  be  useful  not  to  forget  that  the  total  figure  of  the 
names  entered  therein  is  only  one-ninth  of  the  general 
number, 

**205.  The  following  table  gives  the  General  Historical 
Scheme  of  the  Chinese  Family  of  Languages,  as  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  section. 


^  A  iinscotic<*ptinTi  na  to  the  real  cliaracter  of  tlie  Cbinese  laugniflgie,  at  firtl 
kno^nn  in  its  fictitiouis  book  fomi  wrilten  with  idoo^^rapliic  sjiuboU,  uow  syllabic, 
and  Siuppos*  (1  to  1ie  gtruuine  and  spoken  ;  combimLtl  with  auothiT  miaconception  a* 
to  the  non-historical  and  mnfimonic  valne  of  the  1720  pseudo-roots  of  the  Dindii 
Brohmans  Bnalyaing  their  Sanfiknt ;  both  misconcqjtions— iiudpratoodau  justi' 
a  theory  of  an  early  ptriod  of  monosrllflhic  roots,  -while,  as  a  matttr  of  fact, 
are  genemlly  late  in  the  history   of   Inn^ge, — have    misguided  the  greai 
nuinlber  of  philologiftts  ^ntil  the  present  time^  and  have  for  long  hindered  ' 
progress  of  iho  science  of  language,     Uur  prtdeceseors  have  erroD^ously  btii 
logical  njonosrylliibism  from  the  monoajllabisiaa  of  writing, of  decay,  aiid  of  elooa- 
tion,  the  only  ones  whieh  havt^  ever  eitiatod, 

^  The  premature  dtiUli  of  A.  Bazin  luis  prevented  him  lolTinir    '  '         ^It'tn,  ia 
which  he  was  greatly  intiTeJ?ted,  as  shown  by  liis  Memoire  *iii*  (■  <7<^*<r'* 

raux  dtt  Vhinoix  vut^airc^  Paris,  ISddi  ^^^  bis  important  liu.  ,..;. ..  ..  to  his 
Gratmnaire  Miwdatine^  Pam,  1356,  I  think  I  am  the  first  to  have  att«mptcil 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  my  Bttfinnings  of  Wrximij^  i.  ^\  49-55. 
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Ancient        Canton.    Fokien.     Shanghai. 
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Chinese  Branch  of  the  Kuenlunic  stock  (§  231), 
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"  206.  The  greatness  of  the  early  ChiDese  rulers,  so-called 
emperors,  and  the  great  extension  of  tlieir  dominion,  are 
purely  mythical,  aa  we  haTe  had  occasion  to  show  in  seyeral 
instances.  They  were  simply  civilized  chieftains  strnggUng 
for  the  good  of  their  followers,  Even  at  the  later  time  of  the 
Tchou  dynasty,  during  the  short  period  of  ita  splendour 
(1050-770  B.C.)  which  followed  it«  establishment,  the  power  of 
the  Chinese  was  still  very  small  indeed*  It  is  true  that  the 
founders  of  the  dynasty  had  acknowledged  some  eight 
hundred  barons  within  and  without  their  dominion,  but 
many  of  these  were  simply  native  kings  and  local  chieftains. 
At  the  latter  date,  the  Jungs,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
repeatedly,  were  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  Chinese  ruler 
a!jd  cause  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  capital  from  Tchang- 
ngan  (mod.  Si-ngan  fu  in  Shensi)  to  Loh  (near  Ho-nan 
fu,  Honan).  The  Chinese  agglomerations,  which  formed 
numerous  states  under  the  rule,  at  first  absolute,  afterwards 
nominal,  of  the  kings  of  Tchou,  were  much  smaller  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Fourteen  of  them,  mentioned  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Tchmi  isiu  of  Confucius,  and  in  the  invaluable 
chronicle  of  his  disciple  Tso  Kiu-ming,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. And  this  small  importance  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  them,  the  state  of  AVei,  which  may  be 
depended  upon  as  representing  an  average  of  their  strength^ 
and  whose  territory  covered  about  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole  Chinese  dominion,  had  not  a  population  much 
over  5000  souls,  all  told,  in  660  B.C.  Confucius,  whose 
bravery  was  not  his  chief  virtue,  could  not  speak  without 
awe  in  500  b.c,  on  the  N.W*  borders  of  modern  Shantung 
of  the  distant  barbarians,  who  were  simply  the  Lai  tribes  of 
the  Shantung  peninsula  !  ^ 

**  207.  The  list  of  native  and  pre-Chinese  states  or  political 
agglomerations  w^ould  alone-  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
building  of  the  present  Chinese  greatness  has  been  the  result 
of  forty  centuries  of  up-hill  work  seldom  discontinued.  She 
Hwaug-ti,  of  the  Ta'in  state,  N.W,  China,  the  founder  of  the 

1  Cf.  above,  }  1&1-195. 

*  TitQ  tchuen,  T'm^  kung,  tenth  jenr,  2. 
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Chinese  Empire,  was  really  the  first  who  began  the  task  221 
B.C.,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  conquests,  jeopardized 
through  the  weakness  of  his  unworthy  successor,  were  upheld 
again  by  the  following  Han  dynasties  (b.g.  206-220  a.d.). 
The  splits  which  occurred  severally  in  the  course  of  history 
in  the  succession  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  resulted  in 
the  fragmentation  of  the  dominion  between  several  contem- 
poraneous dynasties,  have  greatly  helped,  as  did  the  inter- 
necine wars  and  Tartar  conquests,  the  maintenance  and 
independence  of  power  of  the  pre-Chinese  tribes.  For 
instance,  such  times  happened  in  220-280  a.d.  between  the 
E.  Han  and  the  W.  Tsin  dynasties,  in  420-580  a.d.  between 
the  E.  Tsin  and  the  Sui  dynasties,  in  907-960  a.d.  between 
the  T'ang  and  the  Sung  dynasties,  in  1127-1280  a.d.  between 
the  Sung  and  Mongol  Yuen  dynasties,  etc.  Provinces  once 
occupied  were  given  up,  and  could  be  recovered  only  a  long 
time  afterwards,  and  others  were  only  conquered,  either  for 
the  first  time  or  finally,  in  recent  times. 

"  208.  The  Chinese  Empire  of  She  Hwang-ti  had  ill-defined 
limits,  and  did  not  cover  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  present 
China  proper.  Fuhkien,  partly  occupied  for  a  few  years^ 
was  given  up  in  105  B.C.,  recovered  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  again  the  seat  of  an  independent  djmasty  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  conquered  at  last  only  in  939  a.d. 
During  the  same  ninth  century  the  south  of  modern  Tchihli 
was  abandoned  to  anarchy  by  successive  emperors,  and  it 
was  even  a  question  whether  modern  Shansi  was  worth 
recovering.  Kuangtung,  which  had  been  made  a  Chinese 
dependency  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  freedom  for  some  time,  was  sinicised  much 
later.  *  Canton,'  said  the  late  Wells  Williams,  '  still  in  the 
ninth,  century,  and  even  long  after,  was  comparatively  a 
small  place,  and  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  but 
little  removed  from  gross  barbarism.'  Returning  north- 
wards, we  see  that  Kiangsi  was  only  conquered  in  the  tenth 
century.  Kueitchou,  Hunan,  W.  Szetchuen,  S.E.  Szetchuen, 
£aangsi,  and  Yunnan  were  not  yet  subdued  in  the  thirteenth 
^xmtury.     The  great  T'ang  dynasty  (618-906  a.d.)  has  done 
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much  for  the  unification  of  the  Empire,  which,  howeTer, 
required  stronger  hands  than  theirs.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
energetic  Mongol  or  Yuen  dynasty,  1260-1367  a,d.,  continued 
by  the  Mings  (1368-1640  a.d,),  and  on  its  way  to  achievement 
since  the  conquest  of  the  present  Mandshu  dynasty,  in  power 
since  1644  a.d. 

XXIII,    OtKBU  IxTBUDEKa, 

"  209.  Numerous  were  the  tribes  and  races  who,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  or  attracted  by 
the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  latter,  forced  their  way 
into  China,  imperilling  the  existence  of  its  government)  often 
superseding  it  altogether  over  a  part  or  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  and  afterwards  disappearing,  not  however 
without  leaving  truces  of  their  sway  in  the  civilization,  the 
language,  and  the  population. 

"TJie  Jungs,  who  had  partly  preceded  the  Chinese,  the 
Teks,  the  Kiungs,  etc.,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
work  as  having  contributed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  mal- 
contents and  banished  Chinese  families,*  as  well  as  those  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  in  pre-Chinese  lands.     Now  we  must  refer ^^ 
more  particularly  to  those  of  the  intruders  who  have  ezars^H 
cised  an  influence  of  some  importance  either  politically  or  in^^ 
civilizwtion. 

"  210.  The  oldest  intruders  of  this  class  were  the  Shnng 
^,  whose  name  suggests  that  they  were  traders,  while  their 
traditions  indicate  a  western  origin  near  the  Kueu-lun 
range,  and  perhaps  a  parentshrp   with  the  Jungs,-      They 

1  Some  tribes,  intervpersed  with  tbc  aborigines  and  pre-ChiDC5e,  ckiiiung  to  be 
flescendauts  of  Chinese,  migrat^^d  by  their  uwn  will  lu  maicciuteats,  or  by  com- 
pulstoD  08  prisoaers  of  war  or  oxile.  Such,  for  iustanci},  as  the  T»''ai  Xtri,  the 
£t  min  tzt,  the  Ft^h'rrK  (2*,  the  Tck*t  tch^m  Miiio,  the  Ta  Lanff,  and  the  6'«fi/  kia^ 
all  ^Derail y  in  Kutfit^hou, 

*  Their  oldest  female  iiuc^tor,  KUit'tik,  who  hegot  a  fiitherlcss  child  Sith^ 
belonged  to  the  grejit  blat4i  of  Smw^  J  jj ,  which  according  to  the  Skmn  Km\  K%nf^ 
bk.  xiri,f  was  situated  iti  the  \\\i\o  tiukrtown  we«t.  The  written  charai!t«r  for  Stmf 
Ib  the  same  as  that  iur  Jmtff  ^  ^  with  the  addition  of  the  dct^rmi native  for 
♦woman.*  Itfi  Ktiweii  ajjelliu^,  however,  was  different.  It  wa*  writttMi  with  two 
cignBrCZ/kMyandiVrtM^thtis  ^  f/^J^^  or  Tchom^  read  from  bottom  to  top.  CI. 
the  variotis  Ku-wen  tonus  in  Min  tsi  kfh,  Ink  »hu  Vung,  bk.  i,  f,  11,  where  the 
vuriant&  boor  only  on  the  inferior  character  ^ ,  which  u  exchanged  with  Ul  ^  tfaj_ 
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appear  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Chinese  settlements  since  the 
beginning  of  and  in  the  sixteenth  century;  they  upset  the 
Hia  dynasty,  took  possession  of  the  parts  of  Shensi,  Shansi, 
and  Honan  then  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  driving  the  Hia 
towards  the  coast. 

"The  Tchou  ^,  formerly  Tok,  who  drove  away  the  Shang- 
Tn  dynasty,  established  their  brilliant  rule  over  the  Middle 
Kingdom  in  1050  B.C. ;  some  of  them  had  lingered  on  the 
Chinese  borders  in  Shensi  for  several  centuries.  They  were 
most  probably  Red-haired  Kirghizes,  and  were  not  apparently 
without  Aryan  blood  among  them.  It  seems  so,  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  some  notions  derived  from  the 
Aryan  focus  of  culture  in  Kwarism,  which  they  introduced 
into  China,  and  that  several  of  the  explanations  added  to  the 
Olden  texts  of  the  Yh-King  by  their  leader  Wen-wang  were 
certainly  suggested  by  the  homophony  of  Aryan  words.* 

**The  TaHn  ^,  or  better  Tan,  as  formerly  pronounced, 
formed  an  important  state  on  the  west  of  the  Chinese  agglo- 
meration. It  grew  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  third  B.C., 
when,  having  subdued  the  six  other  principal  states  of  the 
confederation,  its  prince  founding  the  Chinese  Empire, 
declared  himself  Emperor  in  221  b.c.^     Their  nucleus  was 

and  -p,  all  pointing  to  a  hushing  or  hissing  initial.  The  name  Kien-tik  has  a 
great  similarity  with  that  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Turks  Hiung-nu,  variously 
vritten  Kiien-tukf  Kuntik,  etc.  Sieh  or  Sie{t  ^,  the  written  name  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  Shang,  means  'great  or  important  writing,'  and  though  this 
character  has  prohahly  replaced  an  older  one,  which  represented  a  sort  of  oird,  it 
has  given  rise  to  the  unwarranted  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  that  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  only  introduced  into  China  by  the  Shang  people.  The  man  so 
called  was  according  to  tradition  an  officer  of  Shun. 
1  Of.  above,  §  193  n. 

*  Such  is  one,  and  the  most  important  it  is,  of  the  explanations  which  can  be 
put  forward  scientifically  concerning  the  finding  of  Aryan  names  in  Chinese.  We 
most,  however,  declare  that  affinities  of  this  sort,  which  have  been  eagerly 
pointed  out  by  several  writers  ia  China  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  are 
for  the  greater  part  spurious  or  accidental.  The  narrow  range  of  the  Chinese 
phonesis,  and  the  disregard  of  scientific  method,  explain  the  number  of  apparent 
similarities,  which  have  been  unwarrantably  indicated  by  numerous  writers. 
Another  source  of  introduction  of  Ar}'an  words  into  Chinese  is  that  of  the  native 
dialects,  which,  after  having  received  many  Indian  words  (cf.  below,  §§  212,  213), 
have  furnished  numerous  terms  to  the  Chmcse  vocabulary. 

*  Some  fugitives  from  TsUn  had  fled  to  Corea  in  the  Han  country,  where  they 
were  called  Shin-Han,  Their  language,  according  to  the  Hou  Han  shu,  bk.  115,. 
Ixnre  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty ;  they  called  a  kingdom,  pan^ 
^ ;  a  bow,  hu  ^  ;  robbery,  kou  ^ ;  to  pass  wine,  hm^  shang  fj  ^  ; 
calling  each  other,  they  said  ^t<  ^  y  &11  words  obsolete  in  the  Han  period. 
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not  Chinese,  and  made  of  Jung  tribefl  who  absorbed  gradually 
many  Chinese  families  from  instdej  and  also  Turko-Tatar 
iribes  from  its  outside  borders,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
well  known.  This  state  was  a  channel  through  which  passed^ 
or  a  buffer  preventing  the  passage  of»  any  intercourse  of  the 
west  ^?ith  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

"211.  After  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  there  was 
no  longer  any  barrier  to  stop  foreign  intercourse,  at  least 
in  the  North-West,  and  the  central  government  could  itself 
open  relations  with  the  outside.  The  result  was  the  Mission 
of  Tchang  Kien  in  Central  Asia,  and  by  B.C.  115  a  regular 
intercourse  witli  thirty-six  states  of  Turkestan  had  been 
established*  This  signifies  the  entrance  into  China  of  many 
new  items  of  civilization,  new  ideas  and  new  words. 

"The  Jews  as  a  colony  entered  into  China  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era;  the  Nestorians,  the  Persians,  the  Ma- 
hommedans  followed  in  the  seventh.  The  Persians  had 
a  considerable  intercourse  with  China,  from  723  to  747, 
when  ten  envoys  reached  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Every 
one  of  these  races  brought  something  of  its  own  civilization, 
and  was  also  the  channel  tJirough  which  a  certain  amount 
of  western  culture  was  introduced  into  the  Flowery  Land. 

"212.  We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  immigrations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  western  and  south-western  regions 
non-Chinese,  in  former  times.  In  the  fourth  century  b,c.  a 
native  dynasty  arose  in  the  country  of  Shuh,  i.e.  Szetchuen, 
and  the  fourth  ruler,  who  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
King,  is  stated  to  have  come  from  India.  This  important 
event  was  undoubtedly  the  outcome  of  the  commercial 
relations  %vhich  had  existed  for  eight  centarica  or  more 
between  the  traders  of  Shuh  and  those  of  India.*  Many 
Hindu  ideas  have  penetrated  into  non-Chinese  China  through 
this  channel,  and  from  thence  partly  into  Chinese  China. 
To  the  same  time  and  means  may  be  assigned  a  curious 
series  of  niythological  reaemblances.  The  many  notions 
of  fabulous  ethnology  and  natural  history,  which  we  know, 


On  tbk  trad©,  cf.  Beghming$  of  Writtng^  §  1664, 
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from  Gtesias,  Megasth^nes  and  others,  as  Indian,  and  the 
existence  of  similar,  sometimes  identical,  notions  in  ancient 
<yhiiiese  literature  of  the  same  period,  especially  in  the 
Shan  hdi  King,  were  due,  I  think,  to  the  marvellous  reports 
made  in  both  countries  by  these  travelling  merchants  about 
the  intermediary,  unknown,  and  therefore  awful  regions 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  during  their  journey  to 
and  fro.* 

"213.  The  imperfect  and  embellished  tradition  of  the 
arrival  of  a  Buddhist  missionary  Li-fang  with  seventeen 
companions,  under  the  reign  of  the  First  Emperor,  circa 
227  B.C.,  which  subsequently  served  as  a  pattern  *  for  the 
expeditions  sent  to  India  by  Han  Ming-ti  (65  a.d.),  and 
by  the  Tibetan  Srong  btsan  sgam  po  (632  a.d.),  refers  most 
probably  to  an  introduction  of  Buddhism  from  India  in 
Szetchuen. 

"  Archa3ological  remains  of  great  interest  in  the  shape 
of  statues  and  carved  caves  with  Indian  emblems,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Szetchuen,  Hunan,  Xiangsi  and 
Tchehkiang,  extending  like  a  wedge  turned  eastwards, 
show  another  current  of  influence,  if  not  of  immigration, 
from  the  South- West.^  Taoism,  at  least  in  its  leading 
features,  was  introduced  into  China  from  the  same  quarters, 
but  nothing  remains  to  show  if  the  two  belong  to  the  same 
current,  and  the  matter  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated. 

"  Buddhism  was  introduced  in  an  effectual  manner  through 
Imperial  patronage  in  67  a.d.  Its  great  development  and 
evolution  as  a  religion  in  the  country  docs  not  concern  us 
here ;  on  the  writing  its  influence  was  not  unimportant,  but 
its  effect  on  the  spoken  language  has  been  very  small. 

"214.  On  the  eastern  side,  otherwise  the  sea-coast,  it  was 
difficult  for  any  immigration  to  be  important  enough  to  have 
any  lasting  influence  under  any  respect. 

^  Ibid,  §  1660  n. 
s  Jbid.  §  91. 

>  Mr.  E.  Colbome  Baber  has  carefully  described  seyeral  of  such  cares  he  visited 
in  Szetchuen  [TraveU  and  Researches  in  Western  China,  pp.  129-141).  All  that 
I  know  of  the  others  I  have  learned  from  the  Chinese  topographies.  The  carious 
IkOTse-sboe  shape  of  the  Chinese  tombs  reminds  us  of  the  yoni  of  India,  and  must, 
iKioflt  probably,  be  attributed  to  the  same  Brahmanic  influence. 
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"In  the  south-east  of  Shantung,  the  city  of  Lang-ngay 
founded  about  500  B.C.,  which  recalls  so  much  to  mind  the 
Lanka,  Lanka pura  of  the  old  Ceylon,  the  Lang-nga  of  the 
north  coast  of  Java,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  colonist  traders  from  Asianesia,  in  a  region  which  was 
not  yet  Chinese,  was  the  channel  through  which  so  many 
foreign  notions  have  entered  into  China,  that  it  deserves  the 
special  attention  of  future  inquirers. 

'*The  Japanese  in  the  Hiddle  Ages  made  several  raids  on 
the  coast,  leaving  behind  them  nothing  else  than  destruc- 
tion* The  same  must  bo  said  of  the  Bisayaa  of  the 
Philippines,  who  made  a  raid  on  the  coasts  of  Tsiuan-tchou 
in  Fahkien  during  the  period  1174-1180  a.d.  under  tl^J 
Sung  djTkasty.  ^H 

**  Tbe  Arab  traders  who  frequented  the  old  port  of  Kanf u» 
BOW  embedded  near  Hangtchou,  in  the  ninth  century,  liavo 
introduced  many  items  of  civilization.  But  numerous  as  they 
weroj  they  have  had  no  influence  on  the  language,  as  in  the 
personal  statement  of  the  relation  of  Wahab  and  Abu  Zaid, 
no  Chinaman  could  speak  Arabic  in  their  time.  The  same 
phenomenon,  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  comparative 
philologists,  is  still  experienced  in  the  present  day,  as  Chinese 
do  not  speak  Arabic. 

"The  latest  and  most  important  influence  for  the  future 
which  has  ever  entered  into  China  by  the  eastern  coasts  is 
that  of  the  Europeans,  wliieli  promises  to  bo  the  greatest 
incitement  and  help  to  development  which  tho  Middle 
Kingdom  has  ever  received* 

"215.  The  influence  of  the  Turko-Tatar  races  has  been 
considerable.  Several  of  them,  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
pages,  belong  to  olden  times.  Per  seyeral  centuries  after 
the  Han  period,  ignorant  Tatar  dynasties  have  ruled  over 
parts  of  Nortlxern  China.  The  Sien-pi,  cognate  to  the 
Coreans,  have  produced  the  dynasties  of  the  Former  Yen, 
303-352  A.D. ;  the  After  Yen,' 383-408  a.d.;  the  Western 
Ten,  385-394  a.d.;  the  Southern  Ten,  398-410  a.d.;  the 
Southern  Liang, 397-414  a.d.;  theWesternTsin, 385-412  a.d. 

"The  niung-nu  Turks  have  produced  the  dynasties  of 
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Northern  Liang,  397-439  a.d.,  of  the  Hia,  407-431  a.d.  in 
W.  Shensi  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  later  Si-Hia),  and 
afterwards  the  Northern  Han,  in  951-799  a.d. 

"  The  Tchao  Turks  produced  the  dynasties  of  the  Former 
Tchao,  304-329  a.d.,  and  After  Tchao,  319-352  a.d. 

"The  Si-fan  have  produced  the  dynasties  of  Tcheng  in 
Szetchnen,  301-346  a.d.  ;  of  the  Former  Tsin,  390-395  a.d., 
After  Tsin,  384-417  a.d.,  both  in  Shensi.  The  Tobat  Tatars, 
who  produced  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Northern  Wei,  386- 
632  A.D.,  belonged  to  the  same  group.  They  were  apparently 
acquainted  with  the  Syriac  writing,  at  least  about  476-500 
A.D.,  and  they  had  a  court  language  of  their  own,  in  which 
their  ruler  Wan-ti  at  that  time  (in  486  a.d.)  ordered  that 
a  translation  of  the  Hiao  king  or  *  Book  of  filial  piety  *  should 
be  made.^    Its  use  was  not  abolished  before  517  a.d. 

"216.  The  rule  of  the  Northern  Wei  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  China,  with  a  few  regional  exceptions  in 
the  proximity  of  the  Yang-tze  Kiang.  Later  on,  that  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  of  the  K'itan  or  Liao,  907-1202  a.d.,  was 
restricted  in  the  north-east.  In  the  north-west,  the  Si-Hia 
or  Tangut  dynasty  ruled  from  982  to  1227,  until  it  was 
swept  away  by  the  Mongols.  The  Meniak  (§  173)  are 
their  descendants.  The  Kin  or  Jutchih^  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Mandshu  dynasty,  ruled  over  a  larger 
area  than  the  N.  Wei,  from  1115  to  1234  a.d.  The 
Mongol  Yuen  dynasty  established  by  Kubilai-Khan  in  1271, 
and  which  lasted  until  1367,  was  the  first  to  rule  over  the 
whole  of  China;  its  great  power  did  more  for  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  Middle  Kingdom  than  any  previous  effort. 
And  at  last,  in  1644,  the  Mandshu  Ta  Taing  dynasty  established 
its  sway  all  over  the  Empire,  and  is  still  reigning  brilliantly, 
with  all  prospect  of  not  coming  to  an  untimely  end.^ 

"  217*  These  various  dynasties  brought  each  of  them  their 
own  language,  as  their  names  suggest,  and  restricted  as  it 
was  in  its  use  to  the  court  and  soldiery,  its  influence  was  in 

*  Cf.  my  JBeainningt  of  Writing ^  §  164  and  n. 

*  All  these  dynasties  had  special  writings  made  for  them,  as  recorded  at  length 
ia  my  Beginningt  of  Writing^  }}  101-110,  127-129. 

FhU.  Traaf .  ISSM.  34 
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every  case  limited,  though  by  no  means  unreal,  as  shown  by 
the  alteration  of  pronunciation  and  the  introduction  of  words 
in  the  official  dialect  With  regard  to  the  present  Mandshus, 
their  presence  has  hurried  on  the  phonetic  decay  of  the 
Peking  Mandarin  dialect,  now  the  official  language,  on  the 
path  of  hissing  and  hushing  the  sounds,  where  it  had  entered 
since  the  days  of  the  Yuen  Mongols,  Their  small  number, 
and  their  habit  of  living  somewhat  apart  from  the  population, 
restrict  the  influence  of  the  soldiery,  which  is  felt  only  in 
the  proximity  of  the  post-towns  over  the  empire,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  terms  in  the  veniaculars. 


I^art  FIL    RuulU  and  Condmiom* 
XXIY.  Gbnbral  and  Histo&zcal. 

"  218.  The  results  of  our  survey,  however  concise  it  is  in 
many  of  its  parts,  are  serious  and  complex,  for  the  acienee 
of  language  and  for  history.  The  importance  on  ChineBa 
soil  in  former  and  recent  times  of  the  native  and  mtniding 
languages,  spoken  of  in  the  prei^ious  pages,  is  clearly  under- 
stood when  considering  how  numerous  and  large  were  the 
Tarious  Prc-Chinoso  states  or  political  agglomerations  of 
tribes,  which  existed  contemporaneously  or  superseded  one 
another,  over  the  whole  at  first,  and  more  or  less  extensive 
parts  afterwards  of  China  proper.  The  slow  growth  of  the 
Chinese  from  very  small  beginnings  to  their  present  stand- 
ing, and  the  corresponding  gradual  diminution  of  the  non* 
Chinese  states  and  territories,  throw  still  more  light  on  the 
whole  affair. 

'*  219,  We  shall  examine  the  various  results  we  have 
come  to,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  language,  under 
several  respects,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  number  af 
classified  languages,  and  an  alteration  of  previous  arrange- 
ments,  with  the  formation  of  an  altogether  new  linguistic 
group,  that  of  the  Tai-Shan  languages;  and  alsa  serious 
warnings  and  teachings  about  the  hybridology  of  languages, 
the  non-mechanical  character  of  the  pronunciation  and  the 
formation  of  tones. 

'*But  we  must  also  ludicate  here  some  important  results. 
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for  the  history  of  civilization,  of  our  linguistio  and  other 
researches.  They  show  that  the  Chinese  greatness  from 
antiquity  was  simply  a  fabulous  legend,  and  far  from  being 
permanent,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  modern  fact  and  an  im- 
portant contingent  of  the  future  of  mankind;  that  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  great  antiquity  and  purity  of  type 
of  the  Chinese  language,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  result 
of  intermingling;  that  the  Chinese  civilization  is  not  the 
result  of  their  self-development,  but  an  importation;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  theories  of  monosyllabic  languages, 
primitiveness  of  the  tonic  linguistic  formation,  and  also 
the  theory  of  the  self-progress  of  a  secluded  population, 
must  be  deprived  of  the  supposed  conclusive  supports  which 
have  always  been  sought  for  them  in  China. 

XXY.  Additions  to  Classified  Lanouaobs. 

^'220.  As  to  the  general  classification  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indo-Pacific  and  Turano-Scythic  stocks,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  preceding  pages  produce  several  new  sub- 
divisions and  groups,  and  the  enlargement  of  others:  the 
whole  may  be  resumed  in  the  following  lists.  We  subjoin 
to  the  names  the  Ideological  Indices  available,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  italicised  initials  of  their  general  characteristic, 
such  as  IZnwixed,  -Jfixed,  ZZybridizec?,  JJybrid,  Developed, 
-Evolved,  i.e.  transformed  without  progress,  and  jRegressed. 

"221.  Beginning  with  the  Indo-Pacific  stock  of  languages, 
INDO-CHINESE  division  or  family  (I),  we  have  found 
A  new  section  a)  Mon-Taic  including — 

1)  Pre-Chinese  dialects  (Unm.  and  M.)  : 

a.  Pang  or  Pan-hu  dial.  ►^    .     .     .     .     2  4  6  8  VI. 

b.  Yao-jen  dial.  *i* 

c.  Pan-yao  dial 2  4  6  8  VI. 

d.  Mo-yao  dial 2  4  6  8  VI. 

e.  Ling  Kia  Miao  dial. 

2)  Pre-Chinese  dialects  (Hd.  and  H.) : 

a.  Tung  jen  dial 14  6  0 

b.  Ta-shui  Miao-tze  dial ^  4  6  0 

c.  Peh  Miao  dial 2  3  6  0 
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d.  Hua  Miao  dial    , 2  J  6  (> 

e,  YaO'pu  Miao  dial. 2  J  6  0 

f.  Leng-ky  Miao  dial 0  0  6  0 

g,  Min  Kia-tze  dial.  (M.  Hd.)   .     .     .  2  4  0  0 

h,  Liao  dial  ^ IJ^O 

I.  Kih-ko  dial  ..,.,,..1460 

y.  neh  Miao  dial J   J  6  0 

h.  Yao  Min  dial 14  6  0 

"222.  Of  the  Mon-Khmer  family,  or  section  ^),  we  hai 
met  with  two  of  its  laaguages,  the 

1)  Cochin-chJnese  or  Annamito  (M.) ,     .     2  4  6  8  YI. 

2)  Palaong  (M.) 2  4  6  8  VI. 

**223.  Of  the  TaioShan  family,  we  have  been  enabled 

to  recognize  several  metnbcra  of  great  importance,  inasmuch.! 
aa  they  have  shown  to  na  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner' 
its  formation,  rise  and   growth.     The  first  section  is  com- 
posed of  the  Pre- Chinese,  subdivided  in  three  subsectiou 
of  dialects: 

A,  Undeveloped: 

a.  4-  Chief  dial,  of  Ts'u, 
b*  •^  Ngai-Lao  dial, 
c.  *i*  Nan-tehao  dial. 

£,   Unmixed  and  Mi^ed : 

a.  Tsing  Miao  dial 2  4  6  0 

k  Ngan  Shun  Miao  dial.      ,,..2460 
e.  Tchung  Kia  tze  or  Pu-y  dial.     .     .     2  4  6  0 

(/.  Tu-jen  diol 2  4  6  8  VI- 

e,  Pai-y  dial, .,2460 

/  Pah-peh-sih-fu 2  4  6  0 

C.  Hybridized  and  St/bn'd : 
a,  Licn-Miao  dial. 
6,  Li  of  Hainan  dial.  .,,...     1  4  6  0 

c.  Loi  of  Hainan  dial. 

d.  Hatha  Shan  dial 14  6  0 

e.  Khamti  dial. 2  4  5  8  II 

**  224,  The  traces  of  Negritos  which,  were  disclosed  by  ^ 

in  the  course  of  our  investigation  were  not  suflScient  to  for 
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any  positive  idea  as  to  their  language,  and  we  do  not  know 
if  they  belonged  to  the  Himalaic  Negrito- Andaman,  to  the 
Indonesian  Negrito- Aetas,  or  to  the  Mon-Khmer  Negrito 
Eamucks  divisions,  though  the  first  of  these  three  is  the 
less,  and  the  third  the  most,  probable. 

^'225.  One  of  the  most  curious  results  is  the  finding 
of  traces  on  the  pre-Chinese  soil  of  an  Indonesian  occupation 
which  has  left  in  situ  no  living  languages  representative  of 
its  former  standing.  These,  however,  in  several  dejecta 
membra^  now  hybridized,  were  driven  out  of  the  Chinese  soil, 
West,  South,  and  East.  Therefore  the  Interoceanic  division 
of  the  Indo-Pacific  stock,  Indonesian  Section,  pre-Chinese 
hybrid  group,  includes : — 

a.  *i*  Pre-Chinese  Indonesian  .     .     .     13  6  7  IV,  P 

b.  Gyarung  or  Tchentui  (E.  Tibet)  H.  1  3  6  8  III. 

c.  Toungthu  (S.  Burma)  H.    .     .     .     1  4  6  8  VL  P 

d.  Tayal  (N.  Formosa)  H 1  J  6  7    V. 

"  226.  The  relative  position  of  these  various  additions  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  INDO-PACIFIC  STOCK  OF 
IjANGUAGES  may  be  seen  from  the  following  general 
«cheme  of  the  whole  stock  in  its  two  divisions : 

I.  INDO-CHINESE. 
a,)  Mon-Taic. 

1)  Pre-Chinese  dialects  (Unm.  and  M.). 

2)  „  „  (Hd.  andH.). 
b.)  Mon-Khmeb. 

1)  Cochin-Chinese  or  Annamite  (M.). 

2)  Palaong  (M.). 

3)  Talaing  or  Peguan. 

4)  Khasi  (M.). 

5)  Khmer  and  its  numerous  group  (M.). 

6)  Negrito  Kamucks,  etc. 
c.  TaYc-Shan. 

1)  Pre-Chinese  (TTnd.,  Unm.,  M.,  Hd.,  H.). 

2)  Ahom  group  (M.,  Hd.). 

3)  Shan  group  (D.). 

4)  Laocian-Siamese  (D.). 
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II.  INTER-OCEANIC, 
a.)  Indonesiak. 

1)  Pre*Cliinese  *f . 

2)  Formosan  (M.,  ITd.). 

3)  Tugalo- Malayan  {D.,  E.). 

4)  Negrito- Aetas  (M,). 

ft.)   MlCRONESIAN  (M.). 
C.)    POLTNESTAN  (E.). 

d)  Melanesian  (M.,  K). 

'*  227.  The  great  Kuenlunic  family  of  tlie  Turano-Scythian 
stock  of  languages  \7as  represented  among  tho  populations 
who  occupied  some  parts  of  China  before  the  Chinese  by 
several  groups  of  tribes  speaking  languages  of  the  Tibeto* 
Burmese  type,  and  of  the  Kareng  group. 

*'  228.  The  latter  Kareng  group  is  divided  into  a  northern 
branch  in  ancient  pre-Chinese  country,  and  a  southern  branch 
including  the  present  dialects  spoken  in  Burma.     It  is  the 
existence  of  the  Northern  and  older  branch  which  has  bee^^ 
disclosed  in  tho  present  work^  ae  follows : —  ^^| 

KUENLUNIC,  3)  Kareng  family,  a  Northern  branch, 
fir)  Pre-Chinese  Kareng  +      .     •     .     (1  4  6  8  VI  ?) 

b)  T'u  Man  dial.  M 14  6  0 

"  229.  The  4)  Tibeto-Burmese  family  was,  and  is  stiU,  repre- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  languages  and  dialects,  thu5»  tho 

/.)  Naga-Kakhyen  group  includes ; — 
b*)  Western  Naga  group 

1,  Pre-Chinese  Jung  ^, 

c)  Eastern  Naga  subgroup. 

1.  Pre-Chinese  Lu-tze,  lid.    ,     ,2468 

2.  Melam,  Hd 2  4  5  8 

3.  Pagny  or  Ghien, 

4.  Telu, 

5.  Eemapan. 
"The  j)   Laka-Lolo   group,    which   is   altogether    newly 

recognized,*  is  composed  as  follows: — 

fl*  Laka-Lolo  (Szetchuen* Yunnan)  E.   .     .     14  5  8  IIL 
*  Cf.  my  Btpnmrtffi  o/  Writing,  i*  {  76. 
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b.  Y-kia  (Yunnan)  H 0  0  6  0 

c.  Liso  or  Leisu  (N.W.  Yunnan)   M.    .     .     14  6  8  III. 

/-Moso-Nashi  (N.W.  Yunnan)  M.  1  4  6  8  III. 
rf.  Moso  <  Mu-tze  (Muang-lim,  N.  Indo-China)  145  8  III. 

I  Musur-Lahu  (Shan  country)     .     14  6  8  III. 
e.  Kouy  (Siemlap,  N.  Indo-China)  M. 
/.  Ka-to,  Nopi  and  Heh  Po  (S.  Yunnan)  M. 
g.  Honhi  (S.  Yunnan)  M. 
h.  Ka-kho  (Paleo,  N.  Indo-China)  M. 

"230.  The  k)  Sifan  group  has  also  received  several 
additions  which  we  note  in  the  following  scheme  with  an 
asterisk : — 

1.  Pre-Chinese  Kiang  *i»* 

2.  Meniak 1  4  5  8  IH. 

3.  Sung-pan  Sifan.* 

4.  Outside  Mantze.  * 

5.  Lifan  Mantze.* 

6.  Thotchu. 

7.  Horpa. 

8.  Takpa. 

"  This  arrangement  is  provisional,  as  we  know  very  little 
about  these  languages,  and  new  information  is  much  re- 
quired. 

"  231.  All  these  additions  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
groups  to  which  they  belong,  are  better  understood  when 
examining  the  following  general  scheme  of  the  TTJRANO- 
SCYTHIAN  STOCK  OF  LANGUAGES. 

I.  S.W.  ASIATIC. 

*i*  Sumero- Akkadian,  etc.  +  Hd. 

II.  URALIC. 

1.  Ugro- Finnish,  D. 

2.  Samoyed,  E. 

3.  Yamato-Corean,  E. 

in.  ALTAIC. 

Turko-Tartaric,  E. 
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IV.  KUENLUNIO. 

1)  Tenissei  Kotte,  E. 

2)  Chinese  family,  H. 

a.  Ancient  *i*. 

b,  Sinico-Annamite  dialect. 

c.  Canton  dialects. 

d.  Fokien.        „ 

e.  Shanghai     „ 

/.  Mandarin    „ 

3)  Kareng  family,  H. 

a.  Northern  or  Pre-Chinese  branch 

b.  Southern  or  Burma  branch. 

4)  Tibeto-Burmeso  family. 

a.  Bhot  group. 

b.  Nepal.    „ 

c.  Sikkim   „ 

d.  Assam    „ 

e.  Kachari-Koch  group 

/.  Naga-Kakhyen  „ 

g.  Kuki 

h.  Arrakan-Chin   „ 

i.  Burma                 „ 

j,  Laka-Lolo.         „ 

k.  Sifan 

V.  HIMALAIC. 

1)  Dravidian,  D. 

2)  Gangetic,  M.  E. 

3)  Kolarian,  M.  E. 

4)  Negrito- Andaman,  &c.,  M.  E. 

5)  Australian,  K. 

VI.  KUSH-CAUCASIC. 

1)  N.  Caucasian,  M.  E. 

2)  Alarodian,  M.  E. 

3)  Kushite,  &c.,  M.  E. 

VII.  EUSKARIAN,  M.  E.     And  other  divisions. 
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XXYI.   OtHEB  BE8ULT8  AS  TO  IdEOLOOT  AMD  PHONETICS. 

"  232.  Most  important  results  for  the  history  of  languages 
have  come  out  from  the  contacts  historical  and  variously 
intense,  chiefly  in  Chinese  regions,  of  languages  belonging 
to  the  Turano-Scythian  and  to  the  Indo-Pacific  stocks  of 
languages.  Both  were  opposed  in  ideology,  as  shown  by 
their  respective  indices  when  undisturbed,  viz.  13  5  8  III. 
for  the  former,  and  2  4  6  J  IV.  VI.  for  the  latter.  And  an 
alteration  or  divergence  from  these  standards  in  a  language 
belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  stocks  always 
occurs  when  the  aflected  language  has  been  engaged  in 
this  remarkable  linguistic  struggle.  We  know  from  history 
in  so  many  cases  that  such  was  the  fact,  that  we  are 
authorized  in  other  cases,  concerning  which  historical  testi- 
mony is  lacking,  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion.  A  strong 
negative  evidence  in  favour  of  these  views  comes  from  the 
fact,  most  important  here,  that  languages  belonging  to  the 
two  aforesaid  stocks,  which  cannot  have  come  into  the  social 
<x>ntact  alluded  to,  and  therefore  have  not  been  parties  in  the 
struggle,  do  not  present  the  same  phenomena  of  divergence 
and  alteration.  Their  evolution  has  not  been  impressed  in 
the  same  way. 

"  233.  As  the  variations  of  ideology,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, have  been  indicated  throughout  the  present  memoir, 
among  the  aboriginal  dialects,  we  need  not  go  over  the  same 
groimd  again.  As  a  complement,  let  us  recall  the  altered 
ideologies  of  the  Chinese  13  6  8  VI.,  of  the  Karengs 
14  6  8  VI.,  and  of  the  Tibeto-Burmans  14  5  8  III.,  instead 
of  the  original  13  5  8  III.  in  the  Kiienlunic  family. 

"  234.  We  have  seen,  then,  the  undeniable  existence,  not 
only  of  languages  mixed  in  their  stock  of  words,  but  also  of 
many  others  hybridized  in  their  grammar,  and  of  some  new 
linguistic  formations  hybrid  altogether  in  their  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  I  shall  not  insist  here  on  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  as  I  have  done  so  in  another  work  on  the  com- 
parative ideology  of  languages.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  this  important  fact,  which  finds  exemplification 
-^11  the  world  over. 
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**  235.  Another  point  which  requires  due  consideration 
ia  that  of  pronunciation.  The  scientific  achievements  lately 
obtained  in  perfection  of  transcription  by  several  EngUali 
and  German  scholars  go  beyond  human  looseness.  Thqr 
have  reached  the  high  level  of  the  respective  idiosyncrasies.^ 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  transcriber,  above  the  com- 
mon average  of  speech.  The  activity  of  man's  speaking 
organs,  and  also  that  of  his  ear-sense,  have  nowhere  the 
mechanical  and  permanent  precision  which  their  principles 
and  those  of  the  new  school  of  grammarians  imply.  Uncnl* 
tured  populations  and  uneducated  men  are  not  naturally  bent 
in  the  material  of  their  speech  to  the  yoke  of  stead; 
precision  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  training  in  educated 
social  surroundings  through  several  generations.  Audition 
and  articulation  of  language,  except  in  the  higher  races,  seldom 
arrive  together  at  some  sort  of  perfection  in  their  effective- 
ness. For  instance,  we  may  quote  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  acuity  of  the  ear  among  the  races  paying  peculiar 
attention  to  the  colour  and  piteh  of  the  vowels  exists  only  at 
the  expense  of  precision  in  the  articulation. 

"  236.  Tribes  in  a  rude  state  of  culture  have  a  looseness 
and  uncouthncss  of  pronunciation  and  hearing,  which  escapeSi 
in  its  group's  fancies  or  individual  distortions,  from  any 
unflinching  huv  of  regukirity.  The  cases  and  causes  of 
variance  from  analogy,  relative  easing,  symbolical  strength- 
ening or  weukeuing,  scorn  anything  like  a  formulated  law. 
The  Begnientation,  dispersion,  and  migration  of  tribes  grown 
from  a  homogeneous  linguistic  stock  in  that  state  of  nn- 
culture,  combined  with  the  complication  resulting  from  th^^H 
frequent  though  often  unknow^n  superimposition  of  races  anJ^H 
languages  in  a  similar  condition  or  otherwise,  imply  large 
divergences  of  pronunciation  apparently  inconsistent  with 
their  genuine  derivation  from  common  parents.  And  the 
efforts  at  reducing  the  whole  of  the  divergences  to  regular 
and  somewhat  mechanical  equivalence  cannot  lead  otherwise 
than  to  numerous  confusions  and  misapprehensions, 

*'237.  After  the  disturbance  of  ideologies,  the  most  im- 
portont  result  for  all  the  languages  engaged  in  the  struggle 
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a  result  prodaced  at  the  same  time  by  the  intermingling  of 
bloody  concerns  the  phonesis.  We  have  called  attention  to 
this  fact  again  and  again.^  The  difference  of  phonetic 
pecoliariti^  between  the  two  great  stocks  was  on  a  par  with 
the  opposition  of  their  ideologies.  The  Southerners,  Mons 
and  Indonesian,  were  in  possession  of  elliptic  tendencies,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  characteristic  nicety  of  distinction  in  vowel 
soimds.  The  Northerners  or  Kiienlunic,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  just  a  reverse  tendency  to  simplify  the  varieties  of  the 
vowel-sounds  and  to  unify  those  of  a  word,  a  process  leadings 
straight  to  contraction  and  ellipsis.  The  first  case  is  illus- 
trated in  the  present  day  in  the  reports  of  European  scholars 
on  the  extraordinary  sharpness  of  the  Khmers  at  catching 
the  most  delicate  nuances  of  colour  in  the  vocalic  sounds.* 
The  second  is  exemplified  in  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
the  vocalic  harmonization  which  exists  among  many  of  the 
Uralo-Altaic  languages.^  Such  were  the  conditions  of  the 
contest.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  could  adopt  the  preferences 
and  characteristics  of  the  other.  These  were  reciprocally  ob- 
jectionable to  their  physiological  possibilities  and  tendencies. 
"238.  A  compromise  became  forcibly  the  natural  outlet 
of  the  contending  phonologies  in  the  languages  of  the  inter- 
mingled populations.  Unable  to  find,  in  a  difierence  of 
colour  of  the  vowel,  the  compensation  required  by  the  natural 
equilibrium  of  language  for  the  losses  in  the  phonetic  stuff 
of  the  words  by  contraction,  ellipsis  and  otherwise,  they  have 
found,  as  a  physical  necessity,  this  compensation  in  a  differ- 
ence of  pitch  of  the  vocalic  sound,  which  pitch  is  simple  or 
compound  according   to  the   peculiar  character  of  the  loss 

^  For  the  first  time  in  my  Early  History  of  the  Chinese  Civilization  (London, 
May,  1880),  p.  19.     Vid.  also  my  Beginnitigs  of  Writing,  i.  ^}  62-63. 

*  This  is  most  difficult  for  European  ears,  and  proves  a  serious  obstiicle  to  those 
who  go  there.  Vid.  G.  Janneau,  Manuel  pratique  de  la  lavgue  Cambodgienne 
(Saigon,  1870),  p.  v. 

'  It  was  disclosed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Otto  Roehrig,  at  length,  in 
his  Retearehet  in  Philosophical  and  Comparative  Fhilclogu,  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  Lanauages  of  Central  Asia^  in  1849,  presented  to  the  Institut  de  France. 
Cf.  L.  Dnoeux,  Compte  Reudu  (Paris,  1860),  pp.  12-14.  And  previously  in  his 
JSciairciesetnents  sur  qtulqius  particularites  des  languts  tartarcs  et  finnoises  (Paris, 
1845),  pp.  6-6.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  given  by  M. 
Xfiicien  Adam,  De  Vharmonie  des  voyclles  dans  hs  laugues  Ouralo- Altaiqius  (Paris 
1874),  pp.  31-76. 
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sustained,  Thia  is  the  simple  explanation,  whicli  nobody 
has  hitherto  given, ^  of  the  tonic  formation  so  remarkable  in 
its  outlines,  as  it  has  affected  languages  belonging  to  the  two 
great  linguistic  stoeks  we  have  mentioned  j  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  either  of  the  two,  and,  as  already  said 
here,  only  the  opposed  languages  which  have  come  into 
social  contact  have  been  touched  by  it.  Though  the  tones 
of  a  language  are  the  most  variable  part  of  its  phonesis,  they 
have  come  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  economy 
of  the  language.  Their  use  is  open  to  extension  by  analogy, 
want  of  distinction,  imitation,  or  eymboliem,  and  to  diversifi- 
cation for  the  same  reasons,  besides  the  y*lionetic  reaction  of 
the  vowel-sound  and  consonants.  As  a  part  of  the  material 
of  a  language  they  have  to  answer  to  its  various  requirements  ^J 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  parts.^  And  they  are  greatly ^^ 
responsible  for  the  apparent  monosyllabism  of  the  tonic 
languages,  which  has  so  thoroughly  deceived  the  philologiata 
of  former  tiraea.^ 

"239.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  hold  of  the  tones 
on  languages  is  in  proportion  to  their  stay  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  struggle  wc  have  described,  and  the  proportion 
of  intermingling  they  display  in  their  glossary  and  ideology. 
The  Chinese  dialects  have  four  tones,  in  some  dialects  ex- 
tended to  eight  by  segmentation  in  a  lower  and  upper  class  ; 
the  Shan-Siamese  have  five ;  the  Annamit438,  the  Karengs,  and 
the  Eakhyena  six  tones  ;  some  of  the  Miao  tribes  have  eight 
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*  It  18  a  simple  phcnoinonon  oi  cqiiilibriDm,  aod  not  the  BiUTivnl  of  an  hypo* 
thelic  primitive  miii?ical  lan^iiiige,  *  the  everlnsting  uong  of  tfee  sool,*  as  proposed 
l)y  L.  iIl^  KoiiUy  in  Jjf  rmujine  tJu  tangaije  (Pflris,  1W69),  pp.  36-39.  Cf.  aUo  D. 
Bcaulieii^  Mtmoire  nur  Corigine  de  la    Umi/juf  (Niort,  1859),  pp.  5-S. 

*  It  has  btiiii  reraarketl  by  Brian  Hotli^^cni  tbat  tbose  languages  whicli  are  moit 
giTen  to  uddiiig  otlicr  syllii&l^fl  to  tbo  root  mako  tho  least  u»e  of  the  tnoes,  axid 
rie«  trtxd,  wh^re  the  ttiiits  most  prcvnil,  the  least  recourse  la  had  to  detarmituiH^ 
eyllablefi.  Cf.  his  papt^r  On  the  IVihts  qf  Northern  Tihrt  and  S*-/n%  1B6S.  Alio 
J5.  L.  Bmudretb,  On  the  Non-Art/nu  Lungnage*  of  Indi^,  1878,  Jonrm,  Ro^. 
Aiiat.  S*te.\  nnd  cf.  Prof.  Dr.  Anton  Bollpr,  T>itt  prafir  mii  voenltwA^m  mmd 
ffutiurnlem  AnlnHtt'  in  dtn  fin^ilimjeit  Sprachen  (Wieu,  186D). 

»  The  Inngtin^es  of  Tibet,  ISiirma,  Tt'^ii,  Siani,  An  nam.  China,  arc  i^enersIly^J 
cnllocl  moiiosylluliic*  and  arf3  »lill  erroneously  supposed  b?  mttuy  to  be  living  illa&«^^| 
triitions  of  the  imnf^inary  primitive  lau^^uage  of  monosyllabic  roots.  Such  moao»^H 
syllabism  does  not  liiid  never  did  exist.  In  reality  there  nre  throe  sortu  of  ' 
monoeyllabism  only — one  of  dwny»  one  of  wriiiiig,  and  out*  of  elocutioti.  It  i«  to 
the  las't  nnd  first  that  the  tongues'of  south-eastern  Alia  beloi^f  with  the  oompUe»> 
tion  of  tbt'  second  in  the  case  of  modern  ChiQese. 
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tones ;  the  Lolo  and  the  Meniak  have  three  tones ;  the 
Si- fan,  Li-so,  Mo-so,  and  Burmese  only  two;  the  Nagas, 
the  old  Jongs  of  the  Chinese,  have  two ;  and  the  Tibetan 
has  hitherto  grown  two  tones.  The  gradual  growth  of  the 
tones  is  an  historical  fact  which  we  see  still  at  work  in  the 
present  time  as  in  the  last  instance.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  fact  in  Chinese  by  a  native  scholar,  T wan-yu  tsai,  of  the  last 
century,  whose  views  have  proved  to  be  substantially  correct. 
"  240.  This  memoir  is  the  first  (and  therefore  incomplete 
and  imperfect)  attempt  at  grasping  the  whole  of  a  subject  of 
singular  importance  in  history,  though  hitherto  neglected, 
and  about  which  hardly  anything  had  been  done.  Deprived 
of  all  the  historical  and  ethnological  data  which  would  have 
made  the  matter  less  dry,  and  easier  to  comprehend  by  jus- 
tifying many  an  arrangement  of  these  pages,  the  lin- 
guistic information  compressed  here  will  strike  every  one 
by  its  insufficiency  and  defective  character.  Materials  are 
wanting  for  the  study  of  fifty  out  of  the  fifty-five  languages 
and  dialects  mentioned  therein.  My  last  word  cannot  be 
less  than  an  appeal  for  help,  and  nobody  will  feel  more  than 
I  do  myself  the  defects  and  lapsus  of  this  work.  But  the 
importance  of  the  results  obtained  must  be  a  strong  incite- 
ment to  further  efibrts,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Chinese  for 
the  scanty  remnants  of  the  former  population  of  their  country 
ought  ;not  to  continue  to  blind  the  Europeans,  who  have 
occasion  of  travelling  through  China,  on  the  scientific  im- 
portance of  these  ethnical  and  philological  remains,  dilapidated 
and  hybridized  as  they  may  be,  of  a  former  state  of  things 
highly  interesting  for  the  elucidation  of  serious  problems  of 
anthropology,  linguistics,  and  philosophy  of  history.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  a  vox  clamantis  in  deserio, 
and  that  our  co-workers  in  China  will  turn  their  attention 
to  these  living  relics  of  the  past,  and  gather  with  due  care 
the  proper  materials  which  are  required  for  their  scientific 
study,  before  the  not  remote  time  of  their  complete  disap- 
pearance under  the  levelling  activity  of  progressing  China.'* 
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175.  Their  Tibetim  nffinttiet. 
17G.  The  miMo  Miin-tBe. 
177.  Their  kng^affe  is  mixed. 
17S.  The  Si -fan  Man-tze. 
179.  It  U  mixed. 


Pari  VL     Aborigines  and  Intruder$n 

XX.      PlLS-CutKBSB  PBOFKR  NaICBS. 

18D.  Researches  in  proper  nnmee. 

181.  Disirihution  i\t  Pre-Chineae  torms  for  *  riTer/ 

182.  Va^ieness  of  names  of  aboriginal  tribes. 

183.  Causes  of  their  intncacy. 
18i.  Their  Chinese  garb. 

185.  The  older  nunii^s  are  honourahle, 

186.  The  later  ones  are  coutempttionB. 

XXI,     Gradual  retreat  or  thb  Fbb-Chinxsi. 

187.  Aboriginal  tribes  mid  inLiltnitions  of  the  Chinese. 

188.  Hetreat,  generally  southwards,  of  the  Pre-Chiaese. 

189.  Tbe  smnding  of  the  Pre -Chinese  made  not  apparent. 

190.  Aboriginal  §tate«  and  political  agglomerations. 

191.  In  theEnat. 

192.  In  the  South  East. 
19a,  In  the  ciutre  tmd  West. 

194,  In  the  Sotjth. 

195,  In  tilt]  South  West. 

196,  Their  native  ciTilization, 


XXII,    The  Crinhsb  iNTRusKas. 

197.  The  Chinese  were  intrndera  in  their  country. 

198.  Their  iniport^^'d  civilixation  from  S.W,  Aaia* 

199.  Benmrkv  on  the  list  of  borrowings. 

200.  *  littk '  their  primitive  urinie. 

201.  It  was  «n  ethiiie  from  8, W,  Asia. 

202.  Ilia  =  Kiitrhe,  unotlier  primitive  name. 

20a.  The  *  IVh  Kia  sing '  showi$  their  abtorpiicm  of  iiatiT«  tribea. 
204,  Early  Chintz  langiiitge  and  modem  dlAleoti. 

203.  neutral  ?>eheme  of  cla-^i^iii cation, 

206.  The  smrilloeiiif  of  the  Chinese  lusted  long. 

207.  Their  tUvii^joiift  and  civil  Wfira. 

208.  Building  the  Chinese  greatnesi. 
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XXIII.    Othek  Intbudxbs. 

209.  Many  tribes  followed  the  steps  of  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes. 

210.  The  Shang,  the  Tchou,  the  Ts*in. 

211.  The  Jews,  Persians,  Nestorians,  Mahommedans,  from  the  N.  W. 

212.  In  the  west,  in  Pre-Chinese  lands,  from  India. 

213.  Early  entrance  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

214.  In  the  east,  early  and  late  colonists. 

215.  Ancient  Tnrko-Tatar  dynasties  in  the  north. 

216.  J^ter  dynasties,  from  the  K'itans  to  the  Mandshus. 

217.  Their  linguistio  influence. 


Fart  FIT.    Hesulii  and  Caneluium. 

XXIY.    Theib  General  and  Histobical  Ghabactbb. 

218.  They  are  important  and  complex. 

219.  For  linguistic  and  history. 

XXV.    Additions  to  Classified  Lanouaobs. 

220.  For  the  Indo-Pacific  Languages. 

221.  Mon-Tai. 

222.  Mon-Ehmer. 

223.  Tai'c-shan. 

224.  Negrito. 
226.  Indonesian. 

226.  General  scheme  of  the  Indo-Pacific  stock. 

227.  For  the  Eiienlunic  family. 

228.  The  Kareng  sub-family. 

229.  The  Tibeto- Burmese  Naga,  Eakhyen,  and  Laka-Lolo. 

230.  The  Tibeto-Burmese  Si-tan  group. 

231.  General  scheme  of  the  Turano- Scythian  stock. 

XXYI.    Other  Results  as  to  Ideoloot,  and  Phonetios. 

232.  Existence  of  numerous  mixed  and  hybrid  languages. 

233.  Produced  by  intermingling  of  conflicting  ideologies  and  yocabularies. 

234.  Seyeral  important  instances. 

236.  Imperfection  of  pronunciation  versus  perfection  of  transcription. 

236.  Permanent  causes  of  diyergences. 

237.  Causes  of  the  arising  of  tones  in  languages. 

238.  They  are  a  natural  phenomenon  of  compensation. 

239.  Their  inequal  repartition  proyes  their  formation. 

240.  Conclusion. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORBIGEXDA. 


}  1,1.  8,  read  Kueitchoa  imUad  of  Kueitchon. 
4,  1,  2,  read  68  imUad  of  38. 

13,  1.  7r  road  elxteen  imttad  of  a  dozen, 

17, 1.  9,  rtad  extortions  insUad  of  exerh'nna. 

19,  1.  15,  rend  Gyanrn^  instead  of  Gyduagij. 

23,  n,  1,1.  6,  ff/ier  divmation  imert :'  Tbey  were  arranged  for  that  |mr^o«6al 
the  begin  inn  ^  of  th<}  Tchoa  dynasty,  with  the  largely  increased  aaditio&  of 
words  of  fttte. 

ibid.  L  12,  rdflif  irapoBsibllity  i«jf«rrf  d/ improbability. 

2St  n.  2,  read  N.  Hunan  imUad  o/K,  Hunan. 

31,  L  8,  read  Honan  tmiead  of  Homan. 

33,  n.  2,  after  decayed  forms  imert  Wu  was  a  prefix, 

38, 1.  7,  t<fflrf  dynasty,  consists  instead  of  ^^Tiwuij,     It  oonidsti. 

41,  n.  I,  1.  0,  hftti'  piiblii.hedl  %n$ert  The  T^t^htok  and  the  Te^iwi^-yiiwj^  ire 
not  mcluded  in  the  lift  of  im  tMrteen  olassica  because  tbej  form  respectiTely 
the  books  xxxix.  and  xxriii.  of  the  Li^Ki, 

52,  n.  5,  add  Amon^  the  Eacbaris  Bath&  is  a  name  of  the  supreme  dieity, 

93,  n.  6,  1.  3,  read  Truong  mstead  o/'Tsuong. 

]((5,  1.  8,  read  Tai  Shan  mstead  //  Mon. 

117|  n.  1, 1.  13,  read  umuy  Shan  affinities  insttfido/mtxny  Chinese  »ffiTlitiflf> 

130,  L  1,  after  GyjiTung  insert  or  Tchentyi. 

136,  n.  3,  L  2,  read  of  Rang-oon  instead  t/to  Rangoon. 

148,  add  the  falloicwff  uotc  :  I  reproduce  hwe  the  j  $  101, 102,  and  part  of  lOS. 
of  my  Formma  I^'otn  ;— Tb*?  Gyarung'  ^loBsarj  ©xhibits  numerous  aimilaritieg 
with  the  llliw  Miao  and  tbu  T'u  Man  tnbci  now  in  Kueitcbou,  the  Toung^thiu 
of  Burma  (m  vfhkh  case  tbey  ext«nd  to  26  "/p),  with  tlie  Tayal  of  FonnoM 
and  with  the  Tuf^ala  of  thu  i'bilippinesi.     This  remarkable  connection  would  | 
tome  years  ago  biive  proved  unintelligible,  while  in  the  present  day  we  may  i 
look  upon  it  almost  as  not  unoxpectcd.     I  have  carefully  compart  tha  * 
Tayal  glossary  with  the  liita  of  words  aTailable  from  the  Aborigines  or  Non- 
Chme«e  tribes  of  the  Middle  Kin^ora,  and  I  have  found  with  wveral  of 
them  the  following  proportion  of  similarities  :    Tchutig  Mtao,  33  %  f    ^'*' 
Man,  2.5  7^1  JT^/i  Lao,  26  7^;   lot  of  Hainan,  26  7^;   ^>^l«  Shun  Miao, 
20  7o  ;    Blue  Miao,  20  7^ ;    Black  Mtao,  15  7,  :     White  Miaa,  10  7^  etc. 
These  fipiures,  with  the  uieeption  of  those  conceniin?  the  last  two  nameis 
which  belong  to  a  mure  distant  group,  eihibit  an  unneninble  connection  and 
larger  iiffinity  than  with  the  Malayan  groups  (which  ran  from  8  to  13 '/,  , 
only). 

154,  n-  1,  addH.  below  }  174,  n.  1. 

169,  n.  2,  add  for  Ghien  pronounce  Dj'ien. 

193»  n.  1,  1.  3,  read  Hou  Man  imtatd  (>/Hon  Urm, 

ibid,  n.  1,  L  8,  read  Shang  yn  instead  of  Shaug-yu. 

198,  ».  1,  1.  18,  nad  16,  17,  34,  39,  40,  46,  49,  67»  imteadofl.  16,  16,  17,  22^  ^ 
23,50,61.  _ 

200,  n.  1,1.  2,  read^  instead  of  ^. 

210,  1.  18,  rtijd  civilization  of  the  Chinese  instead  o/ Chines©  civiUKatioo. 

230,1  10,  addlA,  Hd. 

ibid,L  U.addn.  Hd. 
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XIV.— THE  BRETON  GLOSSES  AT  ORLEANS.  By 
Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions j. 

The  following  Old-Breton  glosses  were  found  in  1877,  by 
the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  written, 
chiefly,  by  one  lunobrus,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Orieans, 
and  numbered  193.  When  I  was  leaving  England  for  India, 
in  1880,  he  presented  me  with  a  copy  in  his  own  hand,  not 
only  of  the  glosses,  but  of  the  context  of  most  of  the  Latin 
words  glossed;  and  I  seize  this  occasion  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  a  generosity  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  In  1881 
I  printed  them  privately  in  Calcutta,  with  a  commentary, 
and  in  1882  Mr.  Bradshaw  recollated  his  transcript  with  the 
MS.,  and  I  published  the  glosses  and  Latin  context  in  Kuhn's 
Zeihchri/i,  xxvi.  423-497,  with  the  additions  and  corrections 
which  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  made. 

Since  then,  these  glosses  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Loth  in 
the  Mevue  Celtique,  v.  104,  and  republished  by  him  in  his 
Vocabulaire  VieuxSriton,  Paris,  1884,  mixed  up  with  the 
Old- Welsh  and  Old-Cornish  glosses  and  with  pseudo-Breton 
words  like  arapred,  deric,  docondom,  ercolim,  incorit,  laiic 
(the  beginning  of  the  Latin  latic(lauiam  cla)midem),  mined, 
pet,  tinsot,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  a  commentary  which  is 
largely  annexed  from  mine ;  which  contains  some  remarks 
both  new  and  true;  but  which,  from  misplaced  confidence 
in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  and  other  causes,  is  often 
exceedingly  erroneous. 

Lastly,  in  August  of  this  year  (1886),  I  went  to  Orleans, 
collated  all  these  editions  with  the  original  MS.,  and  made 
the  Latin  context,  which  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  taken  chiefly 
from  Wasserschleben's  book,^  agree  with  the  Orleans  codex. 

The  manuscript  and  its  contents  are  best  described  in  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  own  words  : — 

*  Die  Irisehe  Kanonefisammlunfff  Giessen,  1874, 
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"  This  manuecript,  wliicli  may  be  assigned  to  the  tentli  or 
eleventh  century,  contains  tbe  following  pieces  in  a  very 
clumsy  and  illiterate  handwriting : 

I, — Libcr    ex    lege    Mojsia ;    extracts    frora     Exodui 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  to  be 
as  canons  still  applicable  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Each  extract  is  bended  K  {Kdpmv,  canon).  ^H 

II* — ^A  paragraph  beginning* Ex  Adam  in  diluuium  .  /^^ 
IIL^ — A  paragraph  beginning  *Narcisu8  Hierosolinionmi 

epiacopus,' 
IV* — Remissiones  Peccatorum  by  Penuflius,  from  cap,  8 
['De  diversis  poenitentiae  fructibua']  of  No.  2' 
of  the  Collationes  of  Joannes  Casaianus,  which 
headed  'De  poenitentiae  fine  etsatisfactionis  indicio. 
Collatio  XX.  quae  est  Abbatis  Pynuphii/ 
V* — A     paragraph    beginning    '  Ex    Adam    usque   ad 

Ninum  ,  .  / 
VI. — ^Four    extracts    about    divorce,   from   Hennas,   St, 

Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Law  of  Mosea, 
VIL — A  piece  containing  in  prose  and  verse  the  'virtutes 

quas  Dominus  dominica  die  fecit.' 
VIIL^ — An  earlier  scribe's  subscription  beginning  '  Pro  me 

frator  oraueris  '  in  foor  rhyming  lines.  I 

IX. — A  discourse  on  the  text  'Discite  a  me  quia  mitis  sum/      J 

X. — Collectio  Canonum  Hibernensis ;  the  A-text  in  6&--^ 

books,      Wasserschleben  gives  67  books,  but  hi^sal 

9  and  10  properly  form  one  book,  and  hia  23  i^ku 

only  found  in  the  St,  Gall  en  manuscript, 

XI. — Canons  beginning  *Si  quis  homicidium  ♦  .  •  /  hei "  J^ 

called  *Excerpta  de  libris  romanis  et  franconim.' 
XIL — Canons    beginning  *  Marina   animalia,*    here 

commonly  headed  *  Canones  Adamnani/  ^ 
"  All  these  pieces  occur  in  precisely  the  same  order,  on 
copied  by  a  more  intelligent  scribe^  in  the  Book  of  Maeloc 
Paris  MS.  Lat.  No.  3182,  which  may  be  attributed  to 

*  Printotl  in  lViisiers4;blebeu's  Die  Bimcrdimngen  dcr  ahehiiUH^Uchm  Ku — '-^sk^ 
Halle,  1851,  pp.  124-i:i6. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  12(}-]L'3.  K\m  (with  corrcctioiis)  m  Haddiin  and  8ti»I^Af' 
Couneik,  etc,  vol  ii.  p.  111-114, 
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eleventh  century.  The  Orleans  manuscript  is  very  clumsily 
written,  and  some  of  the  words  are  very  troublesome  to  read 
satisfactorily.'^ 

There  are  no  glosses  on  the  extracts  numbered  I.,  on  the 
paragraphs  numbered  respectively  II.  and  III.,  on  the  piece 
numbered  VII.,  or  on  the  scribe's  subscription  numbered 
VIII.  But  glosses  (in  which  three  handwritings  are  trace- 
able) are  found  on  all  the  other  pieces. 

The  glosses  are  322  in  number,^  but  of  these  no  less  than 
109  are  only  portions  of  the  words  intended  by  the  glosser. 
Thus  37  consist  of  only  the  first  two  letters,  30  of  only  the 
first  three,  24  of  the  first  four,  11  of  the  first  five,  1  of  the 
first  six,  and  6  of  the  first  seven.  Similar  abbreviations  are 
found  in  the  Old-Breton  and  Old-Cornish  glosses  already 
published  by  Zeuss.^  Thus,  Old-Breton  dadtt  (gl.  curia)  for 
dadl'ti,  doguomkur  (gl.  geo),  and  didanuud  (gl.  elicio),  respec- 
tively for  dogiioinisuram  and  didanuudam,  guparth  (gl.  remota) 
for  gvpartholy  torguisi  (gl.  fido)  for  torguisiol,  and  nim  (gl. 
seriem)  for  nimer}  So  Old-Cornish  emmeni  (gl.  babtuta 
'buttermilk')  for  some  derivative  from  emmenin  'butter,' 
ara  (gl.  aratrum)  for  arater,  and  heuei  (gl.  non  difficile) 
for  heueiih. 

These  109  abbreviations  do  not,  of  course,  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  Old-Breton,  but  the  remaining  213  glosses 
are  of  great  value,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
lexicographer,  but  also  from  that  of  the  grammarian. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  gather  together  the  grammatical 
forms  presented  by  our  glosses,  and  arrange  them  in  the 
order  followed  by  the  Orammatica  Celiica : — 

The  Noim :  The  plural  distinguished  by  internal  i  (Z.^ 
283-284)  is  exemplified  by  meir  79,  cetpit  100,  meic  169, 
eommin  232.  Plurals  made  by  external  i  (Z.^  284)  are  desi 
6,  cenemi  130.  Plurals  made  by  ou  (Z.*  287)  are  huiaicou  28, 
dalou  90,  diprou  110,  testou  184,  and  neuidteruo,  olguo,  7,  119, 

1  There  are,  besides,  eight  glosses,  of  each  of  which  only  the  first  letter  is 
written.     See  infra  at  Nos.  6,  10,  13,  29,  132a,  170,  199,  248. 

•  See  Prof.  Bhys,  in  Kuhn*s  Beiti^e  vii.  237. 

9  Unless,  as  may  be  conjectured,  ntm,  ZJ*  1065,  should  be  read  rim.  See 
infra  No.  45. 
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for  netmlieroH,  olgou.  The  adjectiye  ocer  makes  its  plural 
(ocerou  274)  in  the  same  way.  A  plural  in  i4)u  is  guiniou  246. 
A  plural  in  -iau  for  -iou  is  ruiau  222.  Plurals  in  -ion  (Z.*  290) 
are  the  nouns  hrientimon  183,  orion  193,  guorcerdonon  211, 
drosion  230,  the  adjectives  amcanfocion  280,  hleocion  281,  and 
the  unique  form  in  -*««,  bliniun  210.  Plurals  in  -ed  (Z.^  293) : 
hred  132,  and  corned  136,  if  this  bo  complete. 

An  interesting  collective  form  {Z?  294)  is  loos  218. 
The  numerals  are  represented  by  nn  in  un-bht,  65,  66,  and, 
perhaps,  on  4. 

Pronouns :  abs,  pers.  pron.  1st  pL  used  enclitically, 
docordomni :  abs.  pers,  pron.  of  2nd  sg.  ^i,  used  enclitically, 
dinO'ii,  25.  Suffixed  pers.  pron.  of  2nd  sg.  (Z.^  380),  cenUet^ 
and  perhaps  the  absolute  possess,  pron.  of  3rd  sg.  masc.  e-rie. 
Suffixed  possessive  pron.  of  1st  person  sg.  {Z}  389)  i-m  58; 
of  2nd  person  sg.  perhaps  i-th  32.  Relative  (Z.^  392)  a  dorm^ 
203.     Interrogative  (Z^-  401}  pi  co  ,  .  .  140. 

Verb  (Z?  506-606):  Act.  pres.  iodic.  3rd  eg.  without 
ending  or  inflection:  ampar  (gl,  habet),  ial  (gl.  soluit)  156, 
^mohlin  164,  a  dom  (gl.  triturantis)  203,  gm  (gl.  crocitat)  243, 
doiietue  (gl.  desistit)  261,  doguoloult  (gl.  redegit,  leg, 
redigit).  With  dental  ending  :  fferiot  (gl.  redolet)  231 ; 
co^piiiot  (gl.  titubauerit)  171;  deponent;  inruetir  164.  la 
pi,  docordomni  (gl.  arcemus)  221  ;  2nd  pi.  gHotroit  (gl/ 
demulgitis)  199  ;  3rd  pi.  irnguparian  (gL  »e  abdicant) 
256. 

Future:   2nd   sg.   dinoe  (gL  discoperies)   13;  3rd  sg.  ni 
inu  14  ;  3rd  pi.  decmmt  145. 

Imperative,  2nd  sg.  nac  in  122,  guoiric  (gl.  difer)  242, 
dinO'ti\  25. 

Secondary  present  and  future ;  eU  (gl,  redoleat)  89,  compri 

(gl.  comparauerit)   303,  if    this  gloss  be  complete;   dogur- 

bonneu  (gl.  rogauerit)  52*     The  form  admosoi  (gl.  qui  inro- 

gauerit  maculam)  31,  may  be  a  conjunctive. 

Perfect  sg.  3,  arifU'rai  60. 

Preterite:  the  s-preterite  3rd  sg,  is  exemplified  by  *pta*^ 
tcguk  (gl.  conpiscuit)  161,  thmt  (gl.  sparsit)  106b,  and  toreusii 
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{gl.  atriuit)  275:  the  ^preterite  3rd  sg.  by  the  irregular 
verb  doit  307. 

Passive  (Z.^  629-531) :  pres.  indie.  3rd.  sg.  testoner  93, 
dispriner  (gl.  depretiatur)  248.  Preterite  3rd  sg.  atrocat  (gl. 
tractus  est)  116. 

Participles  (Z.^  532) :  pret.  inlenetic  (gl.  interlitam)  67, 
dieteguetic  (gl.  distitutus)  186,  anfutnetic  219,  edeiunetic 
290,  and  perhaps  em-gruit  309  and  toguat  305;  future: 
inaatoe  (gL  ineundum)  133. 

Infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  (Z.*  535-537)  are :  bitat  165, 
scarat  (gl.  diiudieari)  313,  dilucet  36,  guenoc  229,  arton  (gl. 
latrare)  198,  guonionm  (gl.  pulliceri),  5//iV/i  (gl.  tuitionem), 
demguescim  (gLconflictum)  38,  56,  285,  methlaom  (gl.  confitari) 
131,  perhaps  guodcea  201. 

Anomalous  Verbs :  is  *est'  153,  nU  'non  est'  133,  per- 
haps im  'sumus'  182,  edo  'erat'  69,  na-bu  'non  fuit'  219, 
the  ^preterite  (already  cited),  doit  (gl.  sustullerit)  307,  and 
the  participles  em-gruit  309,  and  in-aatoe  133. 

Adverbs  (Z.*  616) :  introc  113,  inmor  154. 

Prepositions  (Z.^  666-698) :  di  229,  a  101,  109,  119,  123, 
191,  238,  255,  318,  ar  266,  in  250,  263,  278,  with  loss  of  the 
nasal  before  s,  «,  64,  with  change  of  i  to  e,  en,  7 :  dan  196, 
cant  (in  cent-et  289),  bit  'usque  ad'  182,  /lep  167b. 

Negative  particles  (Z.^  751,  752) :  ni  13,  14,  25,  148 ;  na 
60,  219,  221,  224. 

Derivation  (Z.^  817-852) :  of  vowels,  goui  47,  niguid  50  : 
of  liquids,  air  283,  ri^/  258,  dal  90  :  in  -ol  ex  -d/ :  gutharol 
209,  (os^o/  275 :  eriolim  76,  guo?nomm  38,  se/jw  66,  guescim 
285,  ctfit^m  130,  guedom  301,  methlaom  131,  /iV/mw  51,  ^m  8, 
/i>»  78,  eltrogtien  20,  m?7m  260,  brientin  183,  aWon  198, 
neuidter  7,  guirhter  190,  cei'dor  212:  of  spirante,  6wg«  278, 
coguenou  19 :  of  tenues,  c/«^  220,  6/o^  66,  incoint  72,  «tVA  24, 
94,  6i^fl^  165,  «cflrr(3r^  313,  macrta^  308,  guiliat  214,  guoliat  216, 
contulet  178,  ^/an^^  255,  (^wo^  196,  gupartolaid  {-aid  for  -flre'M) 
149,  ^flfoc  107,  6/^oc  213,  281,  ^w^ioc  229,  anscantoc  280, 
coAoo  247,  tf/etKJ  68,  iac  59,  milintric  179,  mot  rep  23:  of 
medials,  /o^(/  206. 

Composition  (Z.^  888-892)  :   Noun  with  noun :   teg-rann 
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250,  guel-cei  234,  mun-cul  13S,  and  perhaps  bit-uer  238  and 
gi(eH-(t)oguaf  »305,     Adjective  with  verb:  trom-denftuis)  76* 

Compounds  with  particles  (Z,^  893) :  Negative  particlea :  an- 
QUO  .  .  .  173,  an'scmitocion  280,  en-hit  172,  em-Bin  139,  tm-guer 
.  •  .  141,  di-liwet  36,  di-hu  57,  dt-comit  250,  dis-preiier  248*  In- 
tensive particles  (Z.^  895)  :  guor-cerdoriofi  212,  gur-Ummii  51, 
gar-chff,  220.  Inseparable  particles  (Z.^  897) :  a^/«/  30,  ad- 
mosoi  31,  «/^?w/  (^tf^+/r^r/)  266,  efn-drii  239,  em-grnit  309, 
♦>n-f(? .  .  -  217,  ar-eogned  135,  ar-luih  315,  er-guinit  48,  i-r- 
w//V«  76,  er-dirh  220,  er-cor  259,  co-guenon  19,  co-Hpitioi  171, 
co-gned  126,  co-guelt  284,  co-hadU(ioc)  291,  com-tnin  232, 
com-nidder  24,  227,  cam-eHa  •  , .  228,  com-pri  303,  do-cordom 
221,  di'liicei  36,  di-noti  13,  25,  guo-nwrnm  38,  guo-ieguis  161> 
guo-troit  109,  gtio-inc  242,  gu-forfn)  10,  gu-pariolaid  149, 
gurprit  95,  gur'dU(nnhn)  200,  gnr-re  273,  in-lenetie  67,  m* 
f?crifo^  133,  r^c .  .  144,  146. 

Coropounda  with  two  or  more  inseparable  particlee  (Z,* 
906-908)  :  €Qn4-ulei  178,  com-ar-gmd(it)  58,  dar-guid  261, 
dar-ceti-nefifc)    17,  dar-kber  296,  di-ef-eguetic  186,  i-es-toner 

93,  dn-it-mcn  44,  com-co 287,  ad-guo 151, 

do-guo-iomt  80,  do-guor 37,  do-gur-banneu  52,  ar-im*rai 

60,  guo-d'Ces  201,  gu-d-co-guod^  126,  im-gu-parton  256,  e/<?*/i- 
^^-w^  261,  th'im-dam-guas  •  .  .  181,  d-em-guemm  285,  ^cifiV* 
com  {'bj  it  250.  ^t 

The  glosses  now  published  also  throw  some  light  on  C^^^| 
and  Middle  Breton  phonetics.     The  chief  instances  in  whic"^^ 
they  do  so  are  mentioned  in  the  Breton  index  and  more  fully 
in  the  commentary. 

The   following   list  of   the   more   important  contractiocs 
used  in  this  commentary  may  be  useful : — 

'BM:*     Beunans  Moriaeek,  London,  1872. 

'Bnh.'     i?/fA£>s  Sr//^/rs  i\ww,  Paris,  1837. 

'  Cart.  Red/     Cartulaire  dc  rabbaye  dc  Redon,  Paris,  1863. 

'Cath.'     Le  Catholicon  do  lehan  Lagadeuc,  ed,  Le  Men, 
Lorient,  1867. 

'  Corm.'    Cormac's  Glossary.    Text,  London,  1862,     Tmnfr* 
lation,  Calcutta,  1868. 

*Cr,'     The  Creation,  a  Cornish  Mystery,  Berlin,  1863. 
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'  D/  Pamo  Dominiin  Norris'  Cornish  Drama,  Oxford,  1 859« 
'  Davies/     Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicae .  • .  Dictionarinm, 

Londini,  1632. 
'Fel.'     F^lire  Oengusso,  the  Calendar  of  Oengns,  Dublin,. 

1880. 

*  Horae.'    Middle  Breton  Hours,  Calcutta,  1876. 
'Ir.  GL'     Irish  Glosses,  Dublin,  1860. 

*  Juv.'     The  Old  Welsh  glosses  on  Juvencns,  Kuhn's  Bei- 

trage  iv.  385. 
'LB.'     Lebar  Brecc.     Facsimile,  Dublin,  1872,  1876. 
*LL.'     Book  of  Leinster.     Facsimile,  Dublin,  1880. 
*LII.'     Lebar  na  hUidre.     Facsimile,  Dublin,  1870. 
'Lux.'     The  Old-Breton  glosses  at  Luxemburg,  printed 

as  Old- Welsh  in  Orammatica  Celtica,  pp.  1063-6. 

*  Mart.  Cap.'  The  Old  Welsh  glosses  on  Martianus  Capella, 

Kuhn's  Bei trage  vii.  385. 

*  MJ.'     Le  Grand  Myst^re  de  J^sus,  ed.  H.  de  la  Ville- 

marqu^,  Paris,  1865. 
'  O'Cl.'     O'Clery's  Glossary,  Louvain,  1643. 

*  P/     Pascon  agan  Arluth^  a  Middle-Cornish  poem,  Berlin^ 

1862. 

*  PB.'    Podmes  Bretons,  ed.  H.  de  la  Villemarqu^,  Paris,^ 

1879. 
'  R.'     Beaurrectio  Domini^  in  Norris'  Cornish  Drama. 

*  Seintgr.'     T  Seint  Greal,  ed.  Robert  Williams,  London, 

1876. 
*Sg.'    Le  Chiose  irlandesi  del  codice  di  San  Gallo,   ed.. 
Ascoli,  1880. 

*  Skene.*     The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  Edinburgh,^ 

1868. 
*Z.*'     Grammatica  Celtica,  ed.  Ebel,  Berlin,  1871. 

I.  Liber  ex  lege  Motjsis. 
a.  From  Exodus. 

1.  mi  (gl.  sopula),  MS.  p.  2.  The  context  is:  "perforr 
aoitque  aurem  eius  sopula"  (Exod.  xxi.  6).  Here  perforauit 
stands  for  perforabit,  sopula  for  subula,  and  mi  for  minauet 
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=menau€t  Catk,  now  m^naoned  or  minamied  *an  awl/ W. 
ffff/riawt/df  Corn,  henewez  {Lhuyd),  Ir.  menad, 

2.  guo  (gl.  industria),  p.  2*  The  context  is:  "Si  quia  de 
iudustria  occiderit"  (Exod.  xxi<  14,  where  the  Vulgate  reads 
*per  induBtriara ').  We  have  here  the  first  syllable  of  some 
word  compounded  with  the  prep,  guo^  Ir.  fo,  Gtml  ro/  and 
cognate,  perhaps,  with  the  Mid.  W,  goual  Z.*  845,  now 
gofal  'cura/  *  sollicitudo '  (Da vies),  from  guo  and  mal^ 
Com.  mat  *  will/  'desire/  Mid,  Br.  mall  'impatience' :  deud 
troz  henz  ma  mall  ham  kjf^  Pfi  42  ;  rnali  crejf  ho  deretw,  272. 
With  malt  go-fal  Prof,  Bugge  compares  /icXXcD,  /cteXrnj, 
CurtiuB,  G.  E.  No.  466. 

3.  ar  (gh  expetiaerit). 

4.  Oil  (gL  arbitri),  p.  2.  The  context  (Exod.  xxi.  22)  ist 
'^Subiacebit  damno  quantum  expetierit  maritus  mulieris  et 
arbitri  iudicauerint/'  Ar  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  verb 
cognate  with  0.  W.  di-erchim  *  ad  poscendum/  W.  ercki  *to 
ask/  arch  *petitio/  Corn,  fir^/zff/ *  mando/  O.  Ir.  arco,  all  of 
which  have,  according  to  Windisch  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  viii.  1)» 
lost  initial  j)  and  are  cognate  with  Skr*  prapia^  Lat.  preea, 
Goth.  Jraikiia,  But  perhaps  it  is  the  first  syllable  of  a  Terb 
compounded  with  the  prep,  ar :  cf.  No.  312, 

on  is  probably  the  first  syllable  of  some  word  like  ^onma- 
nerion ^^the  modern  imiancrien  'arbitres,'  'conciliateurs/  from 
iinmn  {unmn  ha  kai^  PB.  148 ;  unvanou^  PB.  275),  where  un 
(=W,  irn^  Jr.  oen)  is  the  nnaugmeutcd  form  of  the  numeral 
found  in  composition  (lai'-iiu  *  unicolor/  ung-calon  *unicor3'} 
Z.^  315.  The  change  of  «  to  o  is  found  in  in  on*vrei  (gl.  idem) 
Berne  53  (ms.  ni  onuret)f^a  Welsh  tjn  un-fryd  (Rh5's),  and 
in  the  augmented  form  of  this  numeral  in  Cornish  onon,  onan^ 
Zr  315,  onen,  BM.  3935. 

5.  m  (gl.  adustionem),  p.  3.  The  context  (Exod.  xxi.  23) 
is :  "  pedem  pro  pcdo,  adustionem  pro  adussione,  uulnus  pro 
uuluere,"  This  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of,  or  cognate 
with,    the    Mid.    Br.    quis"^    (now   kiz),    *recul/    'retour/ 


^  Ir  Vc'b0f'ffefi«is,  Gliiclcr  Eoliische  Xatnen,  89. 

'  Oar  quia  *■  retio/  Cnth. ;  oar  he  quii  *  sur  son  recul/  PB,  255 ;  roar  hm  qmU 
Bmh.  12,  62.  *     * 
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•arri^re';  kiza  'reculer/  *retourner/  and  to  mean  here 
*  retaliation/  *  returning  of  like  for  like.*  M.  Loth  prefers 
to  compare  the  Welsh  cis  ictus,  verber,  plaga,  alapa, 
Dayies. 

6.  desi  (gl.  acervos),  p.  4.  The  context  (Exod.  xxii.  6)  is : 
**  Si  egresus  ignis  .  .  .  conprehenderit  aceruos  f rugum."  Desi 
is  the  pi.  of  das^O.W.  das  {o  das  gl.  acervo,  Juvencus,  p.  45)^ 
Mod.  "VV.  dds  *  acervus,  proprie  ut  vulg6  sumitur  segetis,  f oeni, 
vel  similium/  Davies ;  Ir.  data  f .  gen.  dire  do  daise  arba, 
1  Senchas  Mor,  166,  .i.  it  cruaich  arba,  ibid.  170.  The  A.S. 
toss  seems  cognate,  and  from  this,  or  some  similar  Teutonic 
form,  comes  the  French  tas.^  The  umlaut  in  d^si  of  the  a  of 
das  is  noteworthy.  So  infra,  in  bri^ntin,  c^ntet,  ceple,  c^rpit, 
dar-leber  .  .,  di-^teguetic,  er,  gu^scim  and  r^s.  .  . 

Over  "dotauit*'  (Vulg.  dotabit)  in  the  phrase  "dotauit 
earn*'  (Exod.  xxii.  16)  p.  4,  is  written  c,  which  is,  perhaps^ 
the  initial  of  some  verb  cognate  with  the  modern  Welsh 
cffnnysgaethu  {cynnysgaeddu^  Davies)  *  to  endow.' 

7.  enneuidteruo  (gl.  nouorum),  p.  6.  The  context  is : 
**  sicut  precipi  tibi  in  tempore  mesis  ^  (Vulg.  mensis)  nouorum 
qnando  egresus  ^s  de  egipto  *'  (Exod.  xxiii.  15).  Here  en 
for  in  is  the  preposition,  elsewhere  in  these  glosses  in  or  i ; 
and  neuidteruo  is  for  neuidterou,  the  pi.  of  neuidter^W.  newydd- 
der  *  newness,'  'novelty.'  Here  neuid,  later  netiez,  is=Corn. 
newyth,  Ir.  niie,  Gaul,  norfo,  nev/o,  Skr.  navya,  they  becoming 
€f;\  and  then  d,  as  in  many  British  words.  For  the  umlaut 
in  neuid  of  the  o  of  *noguid,  cf.  Erneb,  infra  No.  286= 
Amobius.  For  the  writing  uo  for  ou  compare  olguo  infra 
No.  119,  dadluo  (gl.  antropas)  MS.  Hatton,  42,  and  O.W. 
crummanhuo  (gl.  scropibus)  Juv.  77. 

8.  Ion  (gL  adeps),  p.  6.  The  context  is  :  "  nee  remanebit 
adeps  sollempnitatis  mesD  usque  in  mane"  (Exod.  xxiii.  18). 
This  is  the  Breton  equivalent  of  the  0.  Ir.  loan,  loan  (gl. 
adeps)  Sg.  70a,  125a,  whence  Idnaichti  (gl.  adipati,  crassi) 

^  It  is  sad  to  see  Littr6  here  quoting  the  non-existent  Gaelic  ias  and  the 
Breton  yerb  dastumi  *  amasser/  where  daSf  for  daz,  is  a  compound  prefix  from 
do-at,  Ir.  doaith,  Z>  906,  907. 

■  Oyer  *  mesis '  is  written  *y.*  Mr.  Bradshaw  plausibly  conjectured  that  this 
I  <  genitiye  case.' 
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ML  20a.     I  conjecture  that  initial  p  may  have  been  lost  and 
that  irXovTo^  may  be  cognate. 

b,  Faosc  Leviticub, 

9,  dihh  (gl  mfitias),  p.  7.  Context :  "  Anima  quae  - 
rem  perditam  inuencrit  et  infitias  [Vulg.  infitia»s]  insuper 
iurauerit  [Vulg.  pejeraverit]  "  (Lev.  vi.  3).  Diblo  seems  the 
pL,  or  the  beginning  of  tbe  pi.,  of  some  word  meaning 
duplicity  (/aUacia}.  M,  Loth  renders  it  by  *le  double, 
doublement/  which  makes  no  sense.  But  he  may  be  right 
in  referring  dibh  to  Lat.  duphtm^  as  nimer  from  fiumenis. 

10.  gu/or  (gl.  clibani),  p,  7,  in  marg.  r*  Context:  "siue 
clibani  sine  scitropes  [ch3'tropodes  'pots  with  feet,'  Vulg,] 
destruentnr "  {Lev.  xi.  3-5).  This  seems  to  be  the  first  five 
letters  of  ^guformou,  where  gu  is  the  common  prefix  gm 
(Ir.  /a,  vir6)y  here  implying  diminution,^  and  foniioa  is  the 
ph  ot  font  {Corn,,  foni  gl.  fomax  vel  clibanus),  W.  J^fHt 
Ir.  sorn,  a  loan  from  the  Lat  funim.  The  meaaing  would 
then  be  'small  ovens,'  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
clibanus  was  portable  and  smaller  than  the  furnus. 

Over  *  scitropes '  is  written  t,  the  initial  of  *h*epcdwH  pi,  of 
^trepcdf  now  trebez  *  tripled,  '  ustcnsile  do  cuisine  qui  a  trois 
pieda/  Corn,  tribet  (gl,  andena),  W,  iryhedd^  all  borrowed 
from  Lat.  tripes. 

11.  .i.  eidguin  (gl.  aucupio),  p.  8.  Context:  **  8i  aenatione 
aut  aucupio  caeperis  feram  aut  auem"  {Lev.  xviL  3)»  The 
gloss  seems  to  stand  ioTeuln-guhiof^  where  etdn  from  et/tin  ib  — 
ezn  'oyseau'  Cath.,  Corn,  ethen,  O.Br.  etn  (in  dn-coilhaam  gL 
auguro,  Z?  1053),  O.W,,  pi.  wh'net,  Ir.  ^n  (all  cognate  with 
iriTOfiatf  pattrin,  penna,  leflara),  and  guinot  is  a  loan  from 
the  Latin  vendtus.  So  in  Old  Br.  gmnod-roifou  (gl.  plagae) 
Berne  56. 

12,  CO  (gl.  indegenis),  p.  8.     The  context  is:    "tarn  de 

*  Coiuparo  the  W.  ^o^afael  *  a  »ligbt  bold/  go-air  *  a  half-word/  go^bm^i  *  m 
little  dln^h/  ffO'/f  am  *a  feht/  go-ftrtm  *h  glimre/  So  in  Jntih  : /Q^'dAdlm  Am 
miuachukcuiiDii  (yG\.^fo-tihotd  *  raurnmr,'  ib.  fwrhng  *  Hligbtly  curling,*  0*Doii. 
Or.  277, /o-'i/<"o»«ff  '  peaiantry/  4  MM.  a.d.  1152,  /o-''A/WA  *  small  ciiUi<%* 
ilitd.  A.D.  1336,  fo'hard  *bardlinpr,*  fo't;heftg  *brandilet,^  O'Dcrn,  nole  to 
4  MM.  A.D.  1336.     Aa  Old-Imb  iiistuuce  is  fo'C/ientfe  (Babgenuft),  species,  Wb. 
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adnenis  quam  de  indegenis  lauabit  uestimenta  sua"  (Ley. 
XYii.  15).  Here  we  have  the  first  syllable  of  the  pi.  coguenou, 
infra  No.  19. 

13.  nidinoe  (gL  non  discoperies),  p.  8.  Context:  "turpltu- 
dinem  matris  tnae  non  di8Co[o]peries  "  (Lev.  xviii.  7).  This 
gloss  must  be  compared  with  one  lower  down,  ni  dino-ti  (gL 
non  discoperies)  No.  25.  It  stands  for  ni  dinofgje,  where  m 
is  the  negative  particle,  later  ne  (Z.^  751),  and  dinoge  is  the 
2nd  sg.  pres.  (fut.)  of  a  verb  cognate  with  "W.  dinoethi  *  to 
make  bare'  (Seintgr.,  p.  400),  Ir.  dinochtaim,  Lat.  denudo 
(from  *de'nugdo),  cognate  with  Goth,  nagvatha,  EngL  naked. 
M.  Loth  thinks  that  dinoe  is  a  2nd  sg.  of  a  fut.  act.,  while 
di-nO'ti  is  2nd  sg.  imper.  with  suffixed  pron. 

Over  *  f editatem '  in  the  passage  '^  nee  reuelabis  f editatem 
eius "  (Lev.  xviii.  19),  p.  9,  is  written  6,  which  probably 
stands  for  *breinter=MidL.  Br.  breinder  *putredo'  Cath. 
cognate  with  W.  hraen  '  rotten,'  Ir.  hrin  (gl.  foetidus).  And 
over  *  coitu '  in  the  phrase  "  coitu  femineo  "  (Lev.  xviii.  22) 
is  written  c.  The  same  letter  is  over  '  coire '  in  the  phrase 
*^  Jumenta  non  facies  coire  cum  alterius  generis  animantibus  " 
(Lev.  XIX.  19). 

14.  ni  inu  (gl.  non  demoretur),  p.  9.  Context:  *'Non 
demoretur  merces  [Vulg. '  morabitur  opus ']  mercennarii  (sic) 
apud  te  usque  in  mane  "  (Lev.  xix.  13).  As  to  ni  see  No.  13 
supra.  The  only  word  possibly  cognate  with  inu  is  Ir.  anaim, 
but,  as  M.  Loth  says,  the  i  of  inu  renders  the  rapprochement 
very  doubtful. 

15.  free  (gl.  uabulabuntur), p.  10.  Context:  "Nee  libertate 
donata  uabulabuntur  [Vulg.  *  vapulabunt ']  ambo  "  (Lev. 
xix.  20).  Free  must  be  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
borrowed  from  Lat.  frico. 

16.  res  (gl.  radatis),  p.  10.  Context:  "Nee  radatis  [Vulg. 
radetis]  barbam"  (Lev.  xix.  27).  This  seems  the  first 
syllable  of  the  2nd  pi.  fut.  {* resit  ?)  of  the  verb  *ra8am=. 
Mid.  Br.  razqf  *  raire,'  '  radere,'  Cath. 

17.  darcenneti'l  rd  (gl.  ariolis),  p.  10.  Context:  "Nee 
ab  ariolis  aliquid  sciscitamini "  (Lev.  xix.  31).  Here  we  seem 
to  have  the  Breton  cognate  of  the  Irish  do-aur-chnnim  (gl. 
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sagio),  teVc/nVrt!/ * prophetia *  Z.^  880,  tarchetUd  'soothsayer/ 
For  dar  is^do+ar,  Z,^  906,  and  in  the  reat  of  the  word, 
which  I  would  read  darcenneticion^  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  <?/  we  certainly  find  the  root  can^  The  second  n  may 
be  due  to  the  accent.  The  modern  diougan  (^^do-fjuo-can)  and 
the  W.  dar-o-gan  (do-ar-gno-can)  are  formed  from  the  same 
root.  The  t%  i.e.  ran  (part),  seems,  as  M.  Loth  says,  to  gloss 
aliquid.     It  ia:=Ir*  ninn  from  ^radnd. 

18.  ioU  (gl.  cano),  p.  10,  Context:  "Coram  cano  capita 
coBsurge'*  (Lev.  xix.  32).  This  is  the  Mid.  Br.  /oeff  CatL, 
Corn*  hi  it,  ioi/B^  W,  Htcf/d^  Ir.  liaih,  an  Old  Celtic  *iMaf  which 
Ilhys  would  connect  with  Skr.  paUta, 

19.  coguenou  (gl.  indegena),  p.  10.  Context:  '*  sed  sit 
inter  uos  quasi  indegena"  (Lev,  xix,  34).  This  is  a  com- 
pound of  CO  and  guenou^  a  deriv.  in  av  (Z.^  83^3-834)  of 
the  Breton  cognate  of  Ir.  fne,  fin^  ff^-g^^  '  parricidium/ 
which  again  is  cognate  with  A.S.  ittne  *  friend/  O.Sax.  friVii, 
O.N.  ritir. 

20.  a.  eUroguen  (gl,  nouerca),  p.  10.  Context:  **et  qm 
dormicrit  cum  nouerca  sua  "  (Lev.  xx.  11),  Corn,  altman^yf, 
cNdrctCi/th  In  Middle  Breton  this  word  seems  to  have  become 
iironn  or  itton  'lady/  the  fem.  of  autrou  *  lord  *=^  Com.  altrou 
(gl.  victricns),  W.  aUtraic  *  god-father/  root  al,  whence  alsa 
Ir.  alim,  aitram  and  d-alle. 

Over  '  nuro/  in  the  passage  **  si  quia  dormierit  cum  Buro 
fiuo"  (Lev.  XX*  12)j  p.  11,  is  written  g,  the  initial  of  guhid^ 
Mid.  Br.  gouhez,  Corn,  guhif^  W.  gtcmidd, 

21.  coi  (gl.  nefariara  rem,  Ley,  xx.  17),  p,  XL  This  is  the 
"W*  e?(r/*  culpa/  '  peccantum/ Ir.  m/,  gen.  in  c/titii  (gl,  piaculiy 
Ml.,  cited  by  Muratori,  Antt.  ItaL  iii.,  col.  871.  In  the  Collatio 
Canonum,  Bibh  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  12021  we  have  'piacula  ,i, 
abseenia  [leg.  obscoena]  ,i.  caul.  It  may  be  cognate  with  Lat, 
cuipaj  or,  if  initial  s  has  been  lost,  with  Tout.  Vskaif  whence 
schiild. 

22.  aitmeudeticad  (gl.  reuelauerint),  p.  1 L  The  context  is : 
"  eo  quod  turpitudinetn  suam  mutuo  reuelauerint  "  (Lev. 


I  cf.  O.W.  elkM-h-eticmi,  Mart, 
accent  on  the  following  syllable . 


Cap,  Saa,  where  tlte  A  mews 


doc 
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17).  I  conjecture  that  this  difficult  gloss  (which  is  clear 
in  the  MS.)  is  intended  for  mutuo  reuelauerint,  and  that  it 
should  he  analysed  thus :  a-im-aeudeticad^  that  the  initial  a  is 
a  new  form  of  the  possessive  pron.  of  the  3rd  pi.,  that  the  %m 
here,  as  in  im-guparthon  256,  is  from  ambiy  the  preposition 
signifying  reciprocal  or  mutual  action  (Z?  898) ;  and  that 
seudeticad  is  a  scribal  error  for  aeudeticaid^  and  this  for 
*8eitheticaith,  a  derivative  (like  "W.  gtceledigaeth  *  vision ')  of 
a  verb  cognate  with  Lat.  specto.  For  eu^ei  see  etiles  88. 
For  d=:th  see  eidguin  11,  gupartolaid  149;  for  ad  written 
for  aith  see  guad(am)  206.  The  meaning  of  aimseudetimlild 
would  thus  be  *  their  mutual  inspection.' 

Another  conjecture  is  that  the  initial  a  is  the  common 
verbal  prefix,  and  that  iniseudeiicad  (for  imseitheticat)  is  the 
pret.  pass,  of  a  verb  *i7nseitheticam.  The  meaning  would 
then  be,  'they  were  mutually  inspected.'  M.  Loth  also 
thinks  that  -ad  may  be  for  -at ;  but  he  renders  am-seud^ticad 
*'8e  viser,  se  frapper  r^ciproquement,"  supposing  an  infinitive 
in  -eticat  and  a  seudio^  seuthio=^saithio  from  «aiVA=sagitta. 
This  seems  very  doubtful. 

23.  motrep  (gl.  matertere),  p.  11. 

24.  comnidder  uel  nit  (gl.  amite),  p.  11. 

25.  nidinoti  (gl.  non  discoperies),  p.  11. 

The  context  is:  " Turpi tudinem  matertere  et  amite  tuaB 
non  discoperies"  (Lev.  xx.  19).  Here  motrep=imozreh  Cath., 
now  moireb,  Com.  modereby  pi.  modreped,  W.  modrf/b,  is  a 
derivative  from  the  lost  British  representative  of  the  Irish 
mdthir,  Lat.  mater.  Long  o  for  a  is  found  hero,  as  in  Nos. 
154,  222,  236,  274,  and  311  infra. 

comnidder  is=W.  ctjifnither  f.  '  cousin- german'  from  *co/w- 
nepter :  cf.  ai/e^to?,  naptar.  The  same  word  occurs  infra 
No.  227,  where  it  glosses  consubrinis.  The  digraph  dd=:W, 
ih  is  remarkable  :  dd  for  infected  d  occurs  in  the  meddou  of 
the  Cornish  vocabulary  and  see  Z.^  139.  In  like  manner  bb 
seems  to  stand  for  v  in  Kobbrantgen,  Z.^  137,  and  cc  for  ch  in 
the  Welsh  laws  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Book  of  Deir.  On 
the  Ogham  inscriptions  cc,  tt  and  dd  are  the  regular  repre- 
sentatives of  chy  th,  and  dh  respectively.  So  in  Latin  loans 
PhU.  Tram.  1886-6.  36 
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from  Gre^k  we  have  accrnfm'=^Ax€p(^v,  Hit  era  for  •Stfifpa, 
Btifidipaf  struppuH  from  crTp6^<i,     (Hiivet,) 

nit  iB^mih  (gL  nepte)  infra  No.  94,  later  ni/z,  Corn,  noti^ 
W,  nith^  Ir.  necht^  Lat.  neptk,  and  other  words  cited  by 
Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  342. 

fu  dinoU  V,  supra  No*  13.  Here,  as  M.  Loth  points  out, 
we  have  an  iraperative  {di-no)  followed  by  the  pronoaa  {ti) 
of  the  2nd  person  sg. 

26,  dargmd  (gi  pithonicus),  p.  11.  Context;  "Vir  slue 
mulior  in  quibus  pithonicua  "  (Lev.  xx.  27).  If  we  compare 
this  gloss  with  darieber  (gh  pitbonicus)  infra  No.  296,  we 
see  that  dar  here  stands  for  tu-ar-^  and  darguid  is  cognate 
with  the  W.  der-wydd,  pi.  dencf/ddoi},  druides,  sapientcj, 
vates,  Davies,  a  derivative  of  the  root  VID. 

27,  ere  (gl.  sicatricem^  leg.  si  cicatricera),  p.  II. 

28,  humcou  (gl.  papulas),  p.  II. 

29,  inpit  ta.T  (gl,  inpetiginem),  p.  11.  The  context  is:  '*Si 
fractum  si  [cijcatricem  habens,  bi  papulas  aut  scapiem  uel 
inpetiginem,  non  offeretis  ea  domino"  (Lev.  xxii.  22). 

In  ere  we  have  the  first  three  letters  of  creith,  pi.  eretthi 
(gl.  ulccra),  Lux.,  later  with  the  singulative  -etui^  aeztnn 
(Cath.),  now  kieizen,  W.  creiihen,  Ir.  crechL 

humvoii  is  the  pi,  of  huklceun^  later  huysiguchu  *  ampulla/ 

*  pustula/  Catli.,  now  chouHifjen,  W,  cfurysigen,  also  gfCf/sigcn 
=^  Corn,  gmignn,  borrowed,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys,  from 
Lat.  ucsira.  Other  instances  of  hu  from  f  may  be  hoari 
*jouer'  =  W.  chwarae  (also  gtcarae),  huerzin  'rire*  Cath. 
—  chwerfhin  (also  gwer(hm),  hounenn  'puce'  =W.  chwmmcn^ 
NHGF,  mtHzr,  and  /meifrer  *  feburier '  =  W.  chfcefror  'Feb» 
ruary/  frotn  a  low  Latin  *  Vebrdrim  (Rhys,  Arch.  Cambrensisy 
v;  55),  The  Mid.  Br,  hoafat  '  carpere '  (cf,  Lat,  rellert) 
and  the  W,  ehim  *  aura '  (root  VA,  Fick,*  i,  759)  may  also  be 
instances  of  tbis  change. 

inpit  must  be  a  loan  from  (npefigo,  and  ^ar  (if  not  ==  t4Nr 

*  venter,*  infra  No.  91)  probably  stands  for  the  adj,  *tanhi  = 
W,  tarddfiwl  *  issuing,'  '  springing,'  cf,  (arddwreinyn  (gl. 
impetigo),  Davies,     The  Mod.  Er,  cognate  is  tarza^ 

Over  *  scapiem/  i,e,  scabiem,  is  written  t^  which  stands  for 
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*'lruscenn,  now  trousken,  *  croAte  qui  se  forme  sur  une  plaie, 
ecaille  l^gere  qui  survient  sur  le  peau/  Ir.  trmci  (gl.  scabiem), 
Parker,  134. 

30.  a//a/ (gl.  uicarium),  p.  12.  Context:  "Qui  percuserit 
animal  reddet  uicarium"  (Lev.  xxiv.  18).  This  seems  the 
Welsh  atd&l  *  repayment/  and  is  compounded  of  the  particle 
^^,  later  as-,  Corn.  a«-.  W.  at-,  Ir.  aith-  [Z?  *J00)  =Gr.  ert, 
Skr.  ally  and  tal,  probably  cognate  with  Br.  ialvout^  valoir, 
payer,  infra  156,  Ir.  taile  (gl.  salarium),  and  Gr.  reXo? 
^  tax,'  *  duty.'  Prof.  Bugge  reminds  me  of  0.  Welsh  atail 
<gl.  yicem  referre). 

31.  adniosoi  (gl.  inrogauerit  maculam),  p.  12.  The  context 
is :  "  Qui  inrogauerit  maculam  cuilibet  ciuium  suorum " 
(Ley.  xxiv.  19).  We  have  here  a  verb  in  the  third  sg. 
conj.,  compounded  with  the  preposition  ad.  The  root  is 
obscure.  M.  Loth  compares  W.  mtU  (foetidus),  Ir.  mosach 
(spurcus),  Gr.  fivao^.  For  the  termination  compare  the 
following  Old  Welsh  forms  cited  by  Evander  Evans :  creddoe 
*credat,'  guledichuy  'dominetur/  cothvy  'laedat,'  digonwy 
^faciat,'  carwy  *amet,'  rodivy  *det,'  syllwy  'videat,'  catwy 
*  servet.' 

32.  ipn  (gl.  ualere),  p.  13.  The  context  is:  "Si  statim 
ab  uno  incipiente  [Vulg.  anno  incipientis]  iubelei  [uoverit] 
agrum,  quanto^  ualere  potest  redimere,  tanto  SBstimabitur" 
(Lev.  XXX vii.  17).  This  gloss  is  obscure.  Possibly  here, 
as  in  Nos.  96,  131,  266,  315  infra,  the  p  is  miswritten  for 
J>y  the  A.S.  sign  for  th  (cf.  gurpait  gl.  fusam,  Lux.,  leg. 
gurpaity  gurthait  gl.  fusum)  and  the  n  (if  not  for  *nimeram, 
later  niveraffy  nivera  '  nombrer ')  should  be  read  w,  i.e.  t?,  the 
Tocalio  infection  of  b  {barUy  bri  ?)  or  m  (mennoz  ?).  The 
gloss  would  thus  mean  "  in  thy  estimation,"  ^  and  tVA,  later 
ez^  is  the  possessive  pron.  of  the  second  sg.  suflSxed  to  the 
prep,  fw,  Z.2  389. 

33.  pm  (gl.  punderabitur),  p.  13. 

34.  arga  (gl.  obelos),  p.  13. 

'  Manuscript  qn(fo. 

*  Cf.  the  Authorized  Version  (Lev.  xxvii.  17) :  **If  he  sanctify  his  field  from 
ihe  year  of  jubilee,  according  to  thy  estimation  it  shall  stand." 
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35.  am  par  (gl.  Imbet),  p.  13. 
The  context  is :  **  Orania  aestimatio  siclo  *  sanctuari  puti- 

derabitur  siclua^  .xx.  obelos  habet  "  (Lev.  xxvii.  95)»  Here 
pm  (for  puis)  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  3rd  sg.  fiit,  pass,  of 
the  Old  Bret,  verb  equivalent  to  Mid.  Br.  poesajf  *  peser/ 
Cath.,  now  poeza,  poti^m,  W.  pwijso^  loaDS  from  Lat,  penmre. 
So  Ir.  pisB  Corm.  from  pnmum,  as  ch  from  census.  The  Cora. 
poi/8,  Ir.  pc^s  (in  pis-bofg)  are  also  from  pcnmim. 

arga  standa  iov  argant  'argenti,*  Cath.,  Com^  (xrgam,^. 
ariaut,  anan,  Ir.  argaf,  Gaulish  AreantO'dan{os)  apyvpotmro^ 
Argenfa-Tatnm^  Ti?  845. 

In  ampar  we  have,  perhaps,  a  loan  from  the  Proveo^al 
amparar,  empnrar  *  saisir/  *  prendre  '  (Fr.  s*emparer),  Burguy 
III,  282,  II,  Loth  says  :  "  Lo  sens  seul  du  passage 
proteste  contre  une  paroille  interpretation/'  but  gives 
nothing  better, 

c.  Fbom  Beuteaonomt, 

36.  diiucet  (gl*  anathema),  p.  14.  Context :  "  ne  fias  ana- 
thema "  (Dent,  vii,  26).  This  may  bo  the  infinitive  or  verbal 
noun  of  some  verb  compoimded  with  the  privative  particle 
di-  Z.  894,  and  meaning  *  to  deprive  of  light  *  (W,  Ihtg  'lux/ 
*  lumen*),  'to  excommunicate.'  Compare  the  Ir.  gloss 
coindel-b(d}thadh,  lit.  *  candle-extingiushing '  (gl.  anathema), 
Ir.  GL  No.  845,  the  phrases  sith  bdiffe  coindel  4  MM- 
A,D,  1225,  iar  ndenamh  easccaoim  7  hathadh  coindclt  ibid, 
A.D,  1233,  and  the  ceremony  of  excommunication  described 
in  a  MS.,  about  1190,  published  by  Martene.'*  The  root  is 
LUK,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  88, 

37.  J.  dogaor  (gl,  concupuerit,  Vulg,  connubuerit,  Deut. 
xxii.  28),  p,  15,  the  first  two  syllables  of  some  verb  (^dognor* 
ttedum  ?)  compounded  with  the  prepositions  do  and  t/uor  {oo 
do-gur-bomteUy  infra  No.  52)  cognate  with  the  modern  gourmi 

^  Manuaciipt  fi^^0. 

■  Twelve  priesta  stand  round  tlio  btsliop  with  lamps  or  tort'he*  in  tbeir  bunds, 
and  after  the  conchision  of  the  B€!Uteiice  they  east  them  cu  the  ^nnmd  and 
atamp  out   the  light  heneath  their  feet. — Smith's    L^ctimiary  ^f    Chriitiim 
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gourveza  *  se  coucher/  Corn,  growethe^  W.  gor-tcedd  *  to  lie/ 
•  to  recline.'     Loth  omits. 

38.  guomonim  (gl.  puUiceri,  Vulg.  poUiceri),  p.  16.  The 
context  is  :  **  Si  nolueris  [altered  into  non  abueris]  pulliceri 
absque  peccato  ens"  (Deut.  xxiii.  22).  This  is  an  infini- 
tive,  compounded  with  the  prep,  guo,  Ti?  904,  and  cognate 
with  the  W.  gofun  *to  vow/  and,  as  Prof.  Bugge  thinks, 
7nun  *  hand/  the  Ir.  moit  (oath)  Corm.,  from  ^montu  The 
gloss  guotnone  (gl.  territorio)  infra  No.  249  may  be  connected, 
if,  as  Bugge  conjectures,  it  originally  meant  inrtyxelpiov.  For 
the  termination  in  -tm,  cf.  Old  Bret,  dipri/n  (gl.  essum)  Lux., 
hepcorim  Berne,  44,  silini  and  demguescim  infra  Nos.  56,  285. 

39.  din  (gl.  conflatilem,  Vulgate  conflatile),  p.  15. 

40.  er  (gl.  domini),  p.  15. 

The  context  is :  "  Maledictus  homo  qui  facit  sculptile  et 
conflatilem  abominationem  domini"  (Deut.  xxvii.  15). 

Here  din  is  the  first  three  letters  of  dinouet  '  fusus '  Cath., 
W.  dinSu  *  efiundere '  (Davies),  Gr.  aw. 

er  may  possibly  be  a  loan  from  the  Latin  herus^  better 
eras}  But  more  probably  it  stands,  as  Prof.  Bugge  thinks, 
for  *erluid  =  arluth,  W.  ariwydd,  arglwt/dd.  Compare  ir  .  .  . 
infra  No.  46. 

IV.    JRemtssiones  Peccatorum. 

41.  alo  (gl.  admisorum),  p.  17.  The  context  is:  "admi- 
sorum  scelerum  remissio  obtinetur."  ''See,"  says  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  "  Joann.  Cassiani  collationes  ed.  Lugd.  1606,  8vo. 
p.  549.  The  passage  is  said  to  be  from  Isaiah  xliii.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint."  Here  alo  may  stand  for  the  pi.  of 
the  past  participle  {aloiseiic?)  of  a  verb  =  W.  allicy% 
*eflfandere'  (Davies).  M.  Loth  compares  a  non-existent  W. 
alu  *  produire,  commettre.' 

42.  moid  (gl.  finicum),  p.  17.  The  context  is:  "Etsi 
fueri[n]t  peccata  nostra  ut  finicum  ut  nix  dealbabuntur." 
Here  for  'finicum*  {i.e.  phoBniceum  'purple-red')  the  printed 

1  Brog^naim  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  xiiii.  95.    It  stands  for  ♦««»  (the  fern.  Ma 
SB  era  actually  occurs). 
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copies  have  'coccinuni/  aa  in  Isaiah  i*  Prof.Bugge  conjectares 
that  the  ignorant  glosscr  took  '  finicum  *  to  be  a  derivative 
of  fcnttm,  foenttm,  and  that  moid  is  the  beginning  of  a  word 
which  (like  Old  Fr.  moie^  Span,  meda  *  haufe  garben,'  Lomb. 
meda  'haufe  heu/  Itah  meta  *  mis  than  fe')  comes  from  the 
Lat,  miia  (cf,  fenum  in  raetas  extruere,  CoL  2,  19).  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  gloss  '  feniciura :  acerbum 
(i.e.  acervnm)  feni  /ifn\  in  a  Werden  M8,  of  the  tenth 
century  (Germania  xiiu  480).  Other  Old-Breton  examples 
of  oi  from  ^  are  Plol-Ian^  Ilaei-tnolnf,  Hoiar-seoit,  Z,^  97,  and 
seo  ^o,  18  eupra.  For  d  from  Latin  f,  cf.  soudan,  n 
infra  Noa.  64,  177, 

43.  mu  {gl.  labia),  p,  18. 

44,  didimen  (gl.  exquoqiiitiir),  p.  18. 
The  context  is:  **Nonjmnt|uum  rai.^ricordiflB  et  fidei  merito 

labia  exquoquitor  [leg.  labes  excoquitur]  uitionim,"  Here 
ma  are  the  first  two  letters  either  of  *  mad  ^^hdii,  macuh^  W. 
magl^  or  of  "^mann  =  W.  maim  '  a  spot '  (pi.  mantteu^  Seintgr, 
269),  cognate  with,  or  a  loan  from  the  Latin  mendum. 

dtitimen  (for  ^datimeiter?)  seems,  as  Mr,  Eradshuw  suggei 
connected  with  the  dodimenu  (gl.  decre[8]cit)  of  the  Luxe 
turg  glosses.  The  t  may  stand  for  an  infected  «/,  and  the 
Latin  dlminuo  (whence  dimintwff^  Cath.)  is  either  cognate 
with,  or  the  source  of^  both  the  verbs  just  quoted.  The 
modern  Welsh  d{fanw  *  despicable/  *  dwindling/  may,  as  Prof. 
Rh}8  sa3'8,*  be  connected. 


md 

nto    ' 
ere 


V.    The  Paragraph  'ex Adam  mque  ad  NtnumJ 

45*  ri  (gl.  snmnia),  p.  19.    The  context  is :  "Sumraa  aateil 
ab  Adam  usque  in  Stilliconem  anni  ,v.  milia.  cc.  ccc.  Ixxx.  hV 
Here  n"  stands  for  V/w= W»  r/ilf  'numeiiis/  O.-Ir.  f/b-mrt<l 
*enumero,'  from  a  root-form  rd=iar  in  0,-Ir.  dram,  CurtJufl 
G.  E.  No.  488,     For  long  i  from  J,  ct  blin  No.  210  infrB:=[ 
Skr.  gidna  (Bugge),  n:=Skr.  rq/d  and  see  No.  165  infra. 


1  Pn*M  Cdtiqm  i.  Ifil.    M.  Loth  conneeta  W.  dy-ddijfutk  to  flibsorb»  lo  i 
(Fughtf},  and  dyfnu  to  auck. 
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VI.    The  Four  Extracts  about  Divorce.    From  Hermas, 

46.  %r  (gl.  quatinus),  p.  20.  The  context  is :  **  Interrogaui 
deinde  eum  et  dixi  ei  Domine  quatinus  pro  patientia  tua 
niihi  indulgere  cepisti."  Mr.  Bradshaw  referred  to  Hermae 
Pastor  (ed.  Cotelerius  in  the  Patres  Apostolici)  Mand.  4,  sect. 
4 :  *  Domine  quoniam  patienter  me  audis,  etiam  hoc  mihi 
demonstra.'  M.  Loth  equates  ir  with  W.  yr  (ad  quod  ?  i.e. 
quamvis)  Z}  736. 

IX.    *  Discite  a  me  quia  mitis  sum,^ 

47.  goui  (gl.  conpescat),  p.  23.  The  context  is :  "  Vitamque 
nostram  a  prauitate  compescat."  This  gloss  must,  as  Bugge 
thinks,  be  intended  for  'prauitate/^  and  be  derived  from  gou, 
now  gaou  *  faux/  *  tors,'  Corn,  gow,  W.  gau,  Ir.  gdo,  gd,  which 
have  been  compared  by  Pick  with  yava6<;  and  the  Hesychian 
yavcdBa^  '  -^eu&J?  ;  but  which  seems  more  probably  cognate 
with  x«fb9,  xaSi/09.  For  the  ending  compare  glisi '  livor/  W. 
tlodi  'paupertas/  Com.  berri  'pinguedo.'  M.  Loth  omits  this 
gloss. 

X.    The  CoUectio  Canon  urn  Hibernensis. 

48.  erguinit  (gl.  molirentur),  p.  25.  The  context  is: 
"Porro  episcopus  non  ab  uno,  sed  a  cunctis  comprovin- 
cialibus  aepiscopis  ordinetur,  ne  aliqui[d]  contra  fidem  unius 
tirannica  auctoritate  molirentur"  [Wass.  moUretur'].  This 
seems  a  verb  in  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  conj.  act.  and  is,  like  er  .  ,  . 
(gl.  moUimur),  er  »  ,  .  (gl.  moliuntur)  infra  Nos.  127,  152, 
compounded  with  the  prep,  er  from  ar,  Ta?  900.  Prof.  Bugge 
compares  W.  arwyn  'violent  passion,*  gicyn  *rage,'  a  violent 
impulse  of  the  mind :  'lust,'  Vedic  xena  verlangend,  Verlangen, 
renatu  For  the  termination  in  it  compare  the  Irish  forms 
in  -ed^  -id,  Z?  445.  M.  Loth,  however  (perhaps  rightly), 
regards  erguinit  as  a  noun,  glossing  the  idea  of  'tirannica 
auctoritate  molirentur.' 

^  The  gloss  is  sometimes  over  the  wrong  word.  Thus  in  p.  23  .i.  behemoth 
stands  OTer  enoe  in  the  passage  :  Tunc  conscniasti  duns  nniroas,  enoc  et  leuitan ; 
where  it  ought  to  be  over  Uuitan,    So  often  in  the  Berne  glosses. 
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49»  sief  (gL  sigTiQculum),  p*  25,  The  context  is :  **  Datur 
ei  (8c,  episcopo)  et  anulos  propter  signum  pontificalia  honoris, 
vel  signaculum  eecretorum,  eacramentornm  ne  indignis  qm- 
busqu©  sacramenta  Dei  aperiantur  "  (i.  6) ,  Here  swl  (like  W, 
sil,  Ir.  settk)  is  a  loan  from  Lat,  stgilhim,  with  tho  regular  loss 
of  g  between  vowels,  which  we  shall  find  in  aatoe^  brienttnion 
infra  Nos.  133,  183,  and  in  the  loan-word  sfraal,  No.  194. 
It  is  spelt  8f/el  in  PB.  245.  The  Catholicon  has,  more 
accurately,  meil. 

60.  nn  niguid  (gl.  non  ocophitum),  p.  26  in  tnarg-  r.  The 
context  is :  **  Nemini  cito  man  us  inpossueris.  Idem  [scil. 
Paul  us,  1  Timoth.  iii,  6]  Non  neophitum  ne  in  superbiam 
elatus  putes  se  "  (i,  7).  Here  na  is  the  negative  particle 
used  dehortatively  (Z.^  752),  and  niguid  (from  *nogmd)j 
later  twuez,  is = Cora,  neuyth,  O.W.  neguyt  Z}  128,  now 
newyddy  Ir.  nue^  Gaul,  nevios^  novios^  Lat.  Notiua,  Goth,  wim- 

Ji'9,  Skr.  narya,  the  d  regularly  representing  dy,  where,  as 
often  in  Greek,  the  d  is  a  parasitic  growth  before  y  (j).  See 
Rhys,  Revue  Celtique,  ii.  115,  Curtius  G.  E,*  622  et  jseq. 

61.  (jnrHtmtn  (gL  diliniti),  p.  25, 
52.  dofjurbonneu  (gL  rogauerit),  p.  25. 
The  context  is:  **Nunc  uero  sepe  cernimus,  plares  ordi- 

nationem  facere,  non  quos  ecclesitc  elegit,  sed  quos  vel 
ipsi  amant  vel  quorum  sunt  officiis  deliniti,  vel  pro  quibus 
malorum  quispiam  rogauerit"  (i.  7).  The  former  gloss  may 
either  mean  'verj^  sroooth,'  or  may  stand  for  gnr limnetic^ 
the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the  prep. 
gmr^  Z}  905  {cf.  W.  garlyfni),  and  the  Breton  equivalent 
of  the  Welsh  iiyftm  or  Ih/fndn  *  to  smooth,'  a  derivative  of 
the  adj.  Uyf'n^^lw  slemain  'lubricus*  Z.-  777,  cognate  with 

do-gur-bonneu  is  compounded  (like  the  verb  supra  No.  37) 
with  the  two  prepositions  do  and  gmr  (^Ir.  dchfor-^  Mr-)* 
The  b  is  possibly  written  for  an  infected  m^  and  if  so,  the 
verb  may  be  compared  with  the  W,  go/yn  *to  demand/  *  to 
ask,'  Corn,  govyfinadow  *  a  demand/  If  the  b  is  original, 
compare  W.  bwnmiuid  (prayers)  cited  by  Richards,  Ir- 
honnae^  RawK  B,  612,  fol.  13ff,  1,  and  the  Old  Irish  aUboind 


i 
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•he  proclaims,   inhibits/   ad-honnar  A.  urfogarthar,  O'Don* 
Supp.  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary. 

63.  es  (gl.  honestatis),  p.  26.  The  context  is:  "Huius 
sermo  debet  esse  .  .  .  plenus  grauitatis  et  honestatis"  (i.  8). 
This  must  be  only  the  first  syllable  of  some  word,  perhaps 
estimy  cf.  "  estimaff  g.  estimer  cuyder,  /.  estimare  Cath.  ne 
raffeatim,"  MJ.  2326. 

54.  cotnarde  (gl.  colHgam,  leg.  collegam),  p.  26.  A 
square  dot  between  the  a  and  r  was  read  t  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  The  context  is:  "TJt  episcopus  in  eclesia  consensu 
prespiterorum  sublimior  sedeat ;  intra  domum  uero  colligam 
se  prespiterorum  esse  cognoscat"  (i.  10).  The  same  word 
occurs  in  No.  97  :  comarde  (gl.  collegium).  It  seems,  as  M. 
Loth  says,  to  be  cognate  with  W.  cyf-aru^  cyf-arddu  (co-arare). 
It  is  also  cognate  with  Ir.  com-ar  (tillage  in  common),  Laws  i. 
126,  ii.  158,  and  Br.  kev-erer. 

55.  tiguotrou  ku — MS.  ii  guo  iron  lav — (gl.  supellectilem), 
p.  26  in  marg.  1.  M.  Loth  reads  -/o//,  but  the  a  is  clear. 
The  context  is :  "  Ut  episcopus  uilem  suppellectilem  •  .  . 
habeat"  (i.  10).  Here,  as  in  htigutre  (gl.  utensilia)  infra 
No.  71,  the  ti  is  =  reyov,  Ir.  teg^  tech  :  guotrou  for  guotraou 
seems  the  pi.  of  a  compound  of  the  prep,  guo,  here  (as  in 
No.  10  supra)  implying  diminution,  and  of  tra  a  thing. 
As  to  lau  (hand),  see  infra  70. 

66.  silim  (gl.  tuitionem),  p.  26.  The  context  is:  "TJt 
episcopus  tuitionem  testamentorum  non  suscipiat"  (i.  10). 
This  is  cognate  with  the  Mid.  Br.  seilet  *  tueri '  Cath.,  Corn. 
st/Uy,  W.  ayhciy  syllu  *  to  observe/  Ir.  sellad.  For  the  termi- 
nation 'im  see  above.  No.  38. 

57.  diliu  (gl.  fuscetur),  p.  28.  Context:  "ut  nulla  re- 
legionis  reuerentia  obscuritato  ^  fuscetur"  (i.  13).  Here  di- 
(as  in  di'lucet  supra,  No.  36,  di-com(bJily  infra  No.  259)  is  the 
common  privative  particle,  Z.^  894,  and  iiu  is  'colour,'  W.  liiic, 
Com.  fiu,  iyw,  Ir.  it,  cf .  Lat.  liieo,  livor,  lividua.  Perhaps  the 
^Io88  is  only  intended  for  *  obscuritate.'  But  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  verb  translating  fuscetur. 

68-  imcomarguid  (gl,  expertus  sum),  p.  28.  The  context 
^  MS.  abscuritate. 
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is  :  "  Quera  prae  ceteris  hominibus  expertus  sum  Deunij 
colentem  "  (i.  14).  The  gloss  seeras  to  mean  'in  my 
perience':  im  (loter  em,  Z,*  672)  being  the  prepositioa  in 
with  tlie  infixed  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular^  and  com- a r -git id  (for  comarguidit)  being ^W, 
kauarwf/df/t  'liistoria/  Z.^  906,  now  ctif-ar-Kyddyd.  Comi 
the  Cornish  lowenna  tekca  gothfy  ihesu  ov  map  kevancoidk 
Tgy  warnaf  ow  pygy  *  the  fairest  joy  thou  knowest  make  my 
son  Jesus  experience,  who  is  praying  unto  me/  D.  1 043-4, 
M.  Loth,  however,  compares  the  W.  ymggfancyddo  *to  ac- 
quaint oneself,' 

59.  im  (gl.  suspite),  p,  28.  The  context  is  :  "  De  eo 
quod  elegit  episcopus  successorem  ipso  uiuento  et  suspite' 
(i.  17).  Hero  im  stands  for  iach^yach  *sanus'  Cath.,  CorD*.1 
iach  {gl.  sanus),  W,  inch,  cognate  with  Ir.  i€€^  Gr.  flwco^, 
aKHndat,  Dclph.  i^aKuaOat,  Our  iac  for  inch,  accordinglygi 
stands  for  ^iac-co^  and  this,  M.  Coelho  (Rev.  Celt,  vi,  483)1 
connects  with  Ptolemy's  *Ia/cKa,  now  Jaca,  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Ilispania  Tarraconensis.  Other  instances  in  the 
glosses  of  c  written  for  ch  are  meic  No.  1(>9  and  viaciat  No.  SOSj' 

60.  tinmrat  (gl,  functus  est),  p.  28*  The  context  is : 
"Narcisua,  qui  prius  sibi  [leg.  ibi]  functus  est  pontificatus 
officio  **  (i.  17).  This  seems  to  be  compounded  with  the 
prepositions  ar  and  im,  and  to  stand  for  ar-im-rat.  If  so, 
we  may  compare  the  Welsh  gmroddi  (to  resign  oneself), 
df/m-roddi  (to  resign).  The  simple  rat  (which  M.  Loth  reads 
roi)  is  — In  rat  for  *ro-dad  (cf.  Skr.  daddmi,  Gr.  BiBayftt),  the 
3rd  sg.  «-prct.  of  a  reduplicated  stem. 

61.  efuler  (gl,  euidentissiniis,  i,   17 — MS.  euidentis  si  mis)," 
p.  29.     Context  :    "Euidentissimia    reuelationibus  euocauit. 
This  seems  to  stand  for  en  derch  'in  view/  W,  drt/ch,  Ir. 
derc.     See  infra  No.  220. 

62.  guasvo.  This  is  written  in  the  right  margin  of  p.  29 
opposite  the  line  ending  'vitro  deces-/  in  the  following  title  r 
"De  eo  quod  debet  electio  bonorum  post  obitura  obseruari  et  in 
exitu  uitnc  deccssoris  episcopi "  (i,  18).  It  is  probably  intended 
to  gloss  *  exitu  nitae/  and  stands  for  gmscotenn^:^ tho  modem 
gwaskadcn  'defaillance/  't^vanonissenient.*     Loth  reads  guasce. 
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63.  er  (gl.  prefuit),  p.  29.  Context:  '*Et postea  Laudiclensi 
SBclesiae  praefuit  '^  (i.  19).  This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some 
verb  compounded  with  the  prep.  «/•-,  er-y  Z?  900.  So  infra 
No.  82,  er  (gl.  preerant). 

64.  i  soudan  (gl.  in  hebitudinem,  i.  20),  p.  29.  Context : 
**  Si  quis  episcopus  [in]  infirmitatem  aut  in  hebitudinem 
sensus  incederit."  The  i  is  of  course,  with  loss  of  the  liquid, 
the  preposition  in  (as  in  ihepconm  Berne,  44,  and  Old  Welsh 
hi  fiestaur  Ta?  117),  and  soudan  is  the  Mid.  Br.  souzan  '  sur- 
prise,' *  ^tonnement,'  *  frayeur  soudaine '  PB.  265,  connected 
with  8oez  *  stupor '  Cath.,  soezaff  '  stupere,'  Corn.  %awtheny9 
*  surprised,'  D.  610,  and  all  borrowed  from  the  Latin  «w6/- 
ianeua  or  subitare,  '^  re  quapiam  insolita  et  subitanea  percelli^ 
expavescere,'  Du  Cange.  For  the  vocalisation  of  h,  cf.  diglo. 
No.  148.  For  c?  =  Lat.  t,  cf.  moid  .  .  .  supra  No.  42  and 
rad(ou)  No.  177. 

65.  unblot  (gl.  similaginem,  ii.  7),  p.  31  (wrongly  '  32 '  in 
the  MS. 

66.  unblot  (gl.  simila  qusD — leg.  similago,  ii.  7),  p.  31^ 
Here  blot  (now  bleud^  bled)  is  'flour' ;  W.  blawd;  but  the  iin- 
is  obscure.  Can  the  cardinal  tin  *  one '  be  used  here  instead 
of  the  ordinal  first,  the  first  or  finest  flour  ?  Compare  the 
Ir.  aon  ,i.  oirdheirc  '  conspicuus,'  O'CL,  aon-bharr  Manmi' 
ndin,  O'Curry,  Children  of  Tuirenn,  163.  Prof.  Bugge  com- 
pares the  A.S.  use  of  dn  in  dn-getrum  *  cohorg  eximia,'  and 
the  Old-Norse  einsmurning  'unguentum  praestantissimum.' 
Dayies  renders  similago  by  eil-blawd  *  second  flour.'  With 
blot  cf.  Old  Corn,  bloteit  (gl.  spumaticum)  Z.^  1061,  blot 
(gL  farina)  Z.^  1080.  Either  cognate  with  Corn,  hlodon 
(gl.  flos),  O.Ir.  bldth,  the  Latin  flos  and  other  words  men- 
tioned by  Curtius  G.  E.^  No.  412,  or  (as  Loth  suggests)  for 
^mldt,  ^mel. 

67.  inknetic  (gl.  interlita),  p.  31.  The  context  is:  "quae 
.  .  .  euangeliorum  mola  interlita,  et  spiritu  separata"  [Wass. 
inter  litteram  et  spiritum  separat]  (ii.  7),  and  the  glosso- 
g^pher  has  taken  the  scribe's  blunder  {interlita  instead  of 
inter  litteram)  for  the  past  participle  passive  of  interlino  and 
translated  it  accordingly.     Our  gloss  is  compounded  of  the 
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prep,  in  (Z.^  905)  and  kHetit\  the  pret,  part.  pass,  of  a  verb 
cognate  with  Ir.  lenim  *adhaereo/  Lat.  lino,  Gr*  a-Ximw 
u\€i(f)€iu  Hesych.  and  other  words  quoted  by  Curtius,  G.E. 
No*  541,  The  termination  -etic  (now  lost  in  Breton,  though 
kept  in  TYelsli)  occurs  also  in  dieteguetic^  anfumetic  in 
Nos.  186,  219,  hanier-ioelio  Lux.,  utfjurfhconetifc)  Beme,  58, 
(leh-louetic  MS.  Lat.  12021  :  a  plural  o-asetfcion  occurs  in 
Lux.  Ebel  compares  Latin  adjectives,  sucb  as  tkditicim, 
facticim,  suppositicius. 

68.  e/euc,  ekac  ?  (gl.  uitule),  p.  32.  The  context  is :  *'  Si 
sanguis  uitulonim  ct  irchorum  et  cinis  uitule  sparsus  redemit 
peccata  bominum  '*  (ii,  8).  The  gloss  is  on  the  margin  with 
reference-mark.  It  seems  cognate  with  W.  chin  ^cqtsb^^ 
Ir.  elit  *  capreolus/  Gr.  €Xa(f>o<i.  But  the  termination  -euc  ex 
-de  is  peculiar,  and  Prof.  Buggo  would  analyse  the  gloaa 
thus  :  e-ie-uc,  where  e  for  e/f-  is  the  negative  prefix,  Z.^  894, 
/e  =  Mid.  Br.  iue,  W.  lio  'calf,'  and  -uc  for  -oc,  Z?  849.  The 
gloss  would  thus  mean  *  calf^less,'  '  a  cow  that  has  not  had  a 
calf-'   JL  Loth  compares  the  W.  clauch  (indulgence)  SpurrelL 

69.  f^edo  (gL  erant,  leg.  erunt),  p.  *62,  The  first  letter  of 
the  gloss  is,  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  not  clear.  Tho  printed 
context  is:  '*Primitie  omnis  populi  Israel  sacerdotis  erunt" 
(ii.  11).  M.  Loth  says  that  the  first  letter  is  probably  /r,  and 
that  the  gloas  stands  for  licdo  *  etait.*  It  seemed  to  ni©  a 
mere  referencq-raark,  like  two  commas, 

70.  hm  (gl,  pectusculum),  p,  732.  Tho  context  is :  '*  Pec- 
tusculam  et  armuni  dextrum  tiilli  a  filiis  Israhel  **  (li.  ll, 
citing  Num.  xviii,  18).  As  lau  means  *hand*  (0*  W.  toi 
Z.^  117,  now  ilmc^  Corn,  lof\  Uj\  Ir.  Idm^palma,  waXtljifi 
Curtius,  G,  E.  No.  345),  this  must  be  the  first  part  of  a 
compound,  the  second  part  of  which  means  '  breast.*  Cora- 
pare  the  do  twht  na  dernaiune  (gl,  peetusculum),  literally,  *  to 
the  breast  of  the  palm/ 

71.  A//(7«6*<?(gl.  uttensilia,  ii.  ll),p.  32.  Context:  •'Item 
nou  Aron  portabat  tabernaculum  et  uttensilia  eius.'*  This 
gloss  has  been  already  noticed,  supra  No*  55.  The  prefixed 
h  is  also  found  in  hguci  No.  180,  hgurdli  No.  200.  It  may 
perhaps  be  a  mere  reference-mark.     The  Qutre  a  pi.  of  guirau 
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72.  incoint  (gl.  quesitus),  p.  32.  M.  Loth  reads  ineorit. 
The  conteit  is  :  "sicut  [is,]  qui  inm[ta]tus  renuit ;  quesitus 
refugit  sacraris  preesse  altarihus  "  (ii.  13).  This  seems  cognate 
with  the  Mid.  Br.  queiniff,  now  keini,  W,  ctvyno,  Ir.  cdinim^ 
the  glosser  having  mistaken  *  quesitus  *  for   *  questus.' 

73.  gur  (gl.  ultro),  p.  32.  The  context  is:  "sic  autem 
qui  ultro  ambit  .  .  .  procul  dubio  repellentus"  (ii.  13). 
Here  gur  (for  guor),  Corn,  tear,  oar,  Ir.  /or,  from  u(p)er=^ 
Gr.  virip,  Lat.  a-vper,  Skr.  vpari,  is  the  first  syllable  of  some 
adverb  to  me  unknown. 

74.  guir  (gl.  sedatium),  p.  33.  The  context  is:  "Quia 
Aron  summebat  partem  uniuscuiusque  oblationis  sine  prin- 
cipis  sine  famuli  et  sedatium  communis  [leg.  commune]  de 
substantia  omnis  mortui  dantum  [leg.  dandum]  est''  (ii.  15). 
The  Latin  word  seems  to  mean  *pretium  sepulchri.'  The 
Breton  stands,  perhaps,  for  gutrth  =  W.  gwerth  *  price/ 
Com.  gwyrthy  *  to  sell,'  Goth,  vairths,  Eng.  worth,  M.  Loth 
would  connect  it  with  Latin  vertere,  saying  that,  in  the 
British  dialects,  "  gwerth  signifie  plutdt  rente  que  prix" 

76.  tromden  (gl.  peruolauit),  p.  34.  The  context  is: 
"Mox  ad  eum  Lincuntius,  diuina  expertus  beneficia,  per- 
uolauit" (ii.  24).  The  gloss  is  obviously,  like  Old  W.  cein' 
tnicun  Z.^  892,  compounded  of  an  adjective  and  a  verb  :  trom 
is = the  modem  trumm  'prompt,'  'diligent,'  *exp6ditif.' 
See  infra  No.  265.  The  den  may  stand  for  dennas  (where  d 
is  an  infected  t)  from  tenna  *tirer,'  'retirer,'  en-em-denna 
*  se  retirer/  Com.  ym-denne, 

76.  eriolim  (gl.  editui),  p.  36.  The  context  is:  "leuitea 
Ximo  anno  custodes  sacrorum  habe[b]antur  in  lege :  sic  et  in 
nouo  editui  aBclesiarum  in  senectute  sunt "  (iii.  5).  It  seems 
the  peritonic  pi.  of  a  noun  meaning  'guardian,'  'sacristan.' 
For  its  formation  cf.  cenemi  infra  No.  130.  M.  Loth,  how- 
ever, reads,  ercolim,  which  is  palaeographically  impossible, 
and  explains  this  as  an  infinitive,  '  garder,  defendre.' 

77.  .i.  aqua  lontr  (gl.  aquiminilem),  p.  37. 

78.  lien  (gl.  manutergium),  p.  37. 

The  context  is :  "  De  manu  archidiaconi  accepit  urceu- 
leum  [leg.  accipit  urceolum]  cum  aqua  et  aquiminilem  [leg. 
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aquatnanilem],  id  eat  scipum  [le^,  scypliuto]  et  manuter- 
giura  "  (iv.  3).  Here  agtfa  is  a  Latin  gloss  on  the  aqui  of 
aqaiminilera,  and  lontr  is  a  Breton  loan  from  Lat.  hstrath^ 
iusfraiiOf  intended  to  explain  -mint km, 

lien  (also  io  CatliO  =  W>  iliein,  Z.^  823,  now  main  *Un^ 
teum/  'niappa/  Cora,  lien  in  lien  dui-lof  (gL  inanutergiunij 
vel  inantile).  Hen  gueli  (gK  &indo)  pi.  h/f/finf/ou,JT,  lene  'shirt' 
These  words  are  doubtless  connected  with  0.  Norse  IcBntf  and 
ierepi^ :  aee  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  242. 

79.  .1*  f7ieir  (gL  nctores  teniph',  vi.  1),  p.  38.  This  is  the  pL 
of  «ja^r  =  Corn.  mair  (gl.  praepositus),  maer  hnit  (gl.  dispen- 
eator),  O.W,  merion  (gl,  actores).  The  modern  Breton  \%^\ 
according  to  Legonidec,  mear  or  maer,  pi.  meared*  The  In 
equivalent  is  fnaei\  pi.  n.  maeir  'stewards/  ace*  ffiaerii, 
O'Bon.  Gr.  84,  all  borrowed  from  Lat.  niaior  *a  house- 
steward/ 

80.  dognolouit  (gl.  redegit),  p.  38.  The  context  is: 
**Sic  exortiista  redegit  in  sua  diligentia  tolius  regni  Dei 
secreta"  (vi.  1).  This  is  a  verb  in  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie 
act.  compounded  with  the  prepositions  do  and  gno  7i?  907, 
like  the  verbs  do-gm-mtKiu^am),  do-guo-renniam^  do-uo'huse. 
Lux.  The  British  and  Irish  cognates  are  W-  ll^fie  (ruler, 
rudder),  Ui/tccdu  (to  direct,  to  steer).  Tl^e  pres.  iridic,  sg. 
was  probably  dognolouitnm,  just  as  the  dodiprit  (grassatur)  of 
the  Luxemburg  glosses  points  to  a  dodipvitam,  Tlie  «V-  ending 
occurs  only  in  absolute  (and  un compounded  ?)  verba, ^ 

81.  di  (gl,  inergominum,  leg.  inerguminum,  vi.  2),  p.  38, 
The  Cornish  gloss  sack  dinrol  (gl.  demon lac us) ^=W,  $&ch 
diawl  suggests  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  Old 
Breton  word  correspondrng  with  dtfaut  *le  diable'  Catb. 

82.  er  (gL  praeerant,  vii.  1),  p.  38.     See  above  No.  63. 

83.  an  (gl.  sugestionera),  p.  38.  The  context  is:  "ad 
sugestioneni  archidiaconi  tradat  ei  episcopus  clanee 
aiclesijo  "  (vii.  3).     So  iufra  No.  86,  an  (gl  sugcssioncm), 


*  Studied!  in  Cymric  riiilulo^y,  A^ch.   Camhretmny  April*  1873^  p.  14G. 

*  l^ow«,'  cftttfarp'id  *  pljivs.*      The  Old  Uret.  loan-word  acuprt  (occupat)  i 
iTgarded  At  a  simple  verb. 
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No.  85,  anno  (gl.  sugerendum),  and  No.  162,  anno  (gl. 
persuadentum).  These  fragments  of  words  are  clearly 
connected  with  the  Mid.  W.  onnoc  (yr  hunn  aoed  yn 
eu  hannoc  wy,  Seintgr.  p.  296)  now  annog  *hortari,' 
*8uadere,*  'incitare,'  annos  'incitare/  'instigare,'  and  per- 
haps with  the  Old-Irish  andud,  *ad-annam  (ad-r-andad,  F^L 
Oingusso,  April  5,  B). 

84.  incan  (gl.  triforium,  ix.  1),  p.  39.  For  the  meaning- 
less *  triforium  '  the  printed  text  has  '  cerof erarium  '  (candle- 
stick, taper-bearer)  in  the  following  context:  "ab  archidiacono 
accipiat  (scil.  acolytus)  ceroferarium  cum  cera  ut  sciat  se  ad 
accendenda  ecclesiae  luminaria  mancipari "  (ix.  1).  I  take 
our  gloss  to  stand  for  in  cantoeller,  where  in  (for  inn,  ind)  is 
the  article  (as,  perhaps,  in  No.  72  supra)  and  canioeller,  now 
cantoler,  is=W.  canhicyllyr  'candelabrum'  (Daviesj,  a  de- 
rivative from  *canhwyll  borrowed,  like  Corn,  caniuil,  from  a 
low  Latin  *canteh  for  candela, 

85.  anno  (gl.  sugerendum),  p.  39.  The  context  is:  "accipiat 
et  orceulum  uacuum  ad  sugerendum  uinum  in  eucharitiam " 
(an  empty  pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist)  ix.  1. 
See  above  No.  83. 

86.  an  (gl.  sugessionem  generis),  p.  39.  The  printed  text 
has :  "  per  successionem  generis "  (ix.  2),  but  the  scribe  and 
glosser  seem  to  have  meant  siiggestionem,  as  in  the  quotation 
supra  No.  83. 

87.  coaon  (gl.  canora),  p.  40.  The  context  is:  "Vox  autem 
eius  non  aspera,  nee  rauca  vel  disonans  sed  canora  (printed 
text:  clara)  erif  (ix.  2).  Our  coson,  like  W.  cy8on,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Lat.  consomts,  the  n  (of  a  toneless 
syllable  ?)  disappearing  before  s,  as  in  i  soudan  supra  No.  64, 
cosoin  infra  No.  304,  and  in  musur  'mensura,'  cksuI  'con- 
silium,' Z.2 117. 

88.  eules  (gl.  medoliam),  p.  40.  The  Latin  word  should, 
of  course,  be  *  melodiam.'  The  printed  context  is  :  "  habens 
sonum  et  melodiam  sanctae  religioni  congruentem"  (ix.  2). 
Our  gloss  seems  cognate  with  the  modern  "W.  eilod,  eiltr, 
eilytc  *  music,'  *  melody,'  as  eusin  is  =  W.  eisiii  and  douo-lome 
is  connected  with  W.  Uais,     The  Old  Welsh  pret.  part.  pass. 
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eilesketichn  (gl.  mela)  ia  Mart.  Cap.  8,  a  a,  seems  to  come 
frora  a  diflFerent  root. 

80.  .1.  eH  (gl,  redoleat,  Lx.  2),  p.  40.  The  context  is:  "neque 
TDUsica  vel  theotrali  arte  rodoleat."  The  gloaaographer  seems 
to  have  believed  in  some  connection  between  redako  and 
okmn^  for  eli  is  cognate  with  W.  elio  *  ungere/  For  other 
instances  of  hia  crass  ignorance,  see  supra  No.  G7  and  infra 
Nos.  95,  19h  220,  309,  and  the  note  to  No.  118. 

90.  (fahu  (gh  andronas,  x,),  p.  40,  Context :  "  Clericus  per 
plateas  et  andronus  certa  et  maxima  am  officii  necessitate 
ambulet."  This  gloss  stands  for  dad/on  or  dathu  i  cf*  dadh 
(gl.  antropas^  leg.  andronas)  Bibl.  Bod.  MS.  Hattoa  42, 
dadhn  (gh  cnriae)  Cotton  MS,  Otho  E.  xiii.  pi.  of  dadl 
(gL  concio)  Eutych.  3.^  8*.  Corn,  datliel  in  dathel-Hur  (gl, 
concionator),  O.W.  datl  (gL  foro),  Ir.  ddi,  M.  Loth  remarks 
that  the  dental  in  the  group  ii  was  early  assimilated,  and 
compares  Calhn  in  a  charter  of  a.d.  834  from  Cathn,  The 
Latin  word  glossed  is  the  ace.  pL  of  andron  'ootnpitum« 
locus  publicus  ubi  viri,  oi  avBpi^f  inyicem  confabulantur/ 
Ducange, 

9L  cormo  /ar.  This,  gloss  is  written  in  the  left  margin 
of  p.  40,  but  without  a  reference -mark.  The  context  is: 
"Clericus  inuidens  {raintm  prouectibua  [printed  text:  pro- 
fectibus]  donee  in  hoc  uitio  est,  degradetur'*  (x.).  Here 
conjecture  that  cormo -^  cormo  (gL  emulamenti,  f>.  emolii- 
menti?)  Lux.,  that /r/r  is  here,  as  in  the  Berne  gloss,  'venter,' 
that  our  gloss  91  moans  *  advantage,  or  indulgences  in  diet,* 
•  relaxations  in  fasting,'  and  that  it  is  intended  to  trauslute 
'provectibus.' 

92.  doilu^  (gL  promens),  p.  40.  The  context  is :  "  Clericus 
inter  epulaa  can  tans,  fidem  utiquo  non  edificans,  sed  auribus 
tantum  promens^)  cxcuramunia  sit"  (x.  1).  I  suspect  that 
dmltix  stands  for  doilttSj  just  as  the  name  DikiP  (Cart,  Red-, 
p.  333)  is  for  Diies,^  and  is  a  loan  from  the  Latin  *  deliciaa,' 
which  the  glossographer  supposes  to  be  understood   after 


'  The  printed  text  has  *pmricns,'  another  reading  ia  *  pkcens/ 
'  And  to  j^o  further  back,  V&tmix  CaeUxti  for  Vomits  CafU^tis,  Rhys*  I^wrm 
18S,  189-204 -,  mi7fx,  xaneto  for  miles,  »a»eto,  Cowsen  297,  298. 

i 
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'promens.'  I  cannot,  however,  account  for  the  u.  Prof. 
Bugge  compares  the  Mid.  Lat.  ^/w<?tien«  =  eliciens,  dilutuit=^ 
dilituit  (Loewe,  Prodroraus,  429),  and  dilyciae  Schuchardt, 
Vocalismus  ii.  231.  M.  Loth  regards  dot  as  for  do-e,  do-eh, 
do-eSf  and  lus  as  connected  with  do-uo- louse  (gl.  depromis) 
Lux.  and  go-lou.  He  renders  doilux  accordingly  by  '  mani- 
festant/  '  mettant  en  lumiere.' 

93.  testoner  (gl.  ineuitabili),  p.  40.  The  context  is : 
"Clericus  qui  indictum  ieiuniura  rumpit  absque  ineuitabili 
necessitate,  uilior  habentus  est"  (x.).  This  seems,  as  M. 
Loth  says,  to  be  the  3rd  sg.  pros,  indie,  pass,  of  the  verb 
doner  (venitur)  compounded  with  in  and  es.  The  t  of  toner 
is  due  to  the  provecting  power  of  8,  For  the  termination 
compare  dispHner,  infra  No.  248. 

In  p.  40,  penultimate  line,  die  tor  mortis  is  glossed  by  the 
Latin  '  .i.  clericus.*  Out  of  this  M.  Loth  has  made  a  Breton 
deric, 

94.  niih  (gl.  nepte,  x.),  p.  41.    Context :  see  above,  No.  24. 

95.  gurprit  (gl.  superstitiose),  p.  43.  The  context  is  :  "hoc 
carnalem  delictum,  quod  committunt,  etiam  uindicare  quadam 
superstitiose  temeritate  nituntur"  (xi.  6),  compounded  of 
gury  guor  *  super,'  Z.^  905,  and  prit  for  hrit=lv,  hreth  'judg- 
ment/ Com.  briSy  brys.  So  Ir./or-6a;?w,  compounded  o{/or=giir 
and  bami  *  law,'  seems  to  mean  '  a  superstitious  rule.'  For 
the  change  in  gurprit  of  rb  to  rp  see  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  148. 

96.  guerp  (gl.  stigmate),  p.  43.  The  context  is:  "illico 
stigmate  leprae  percusa  est"  (xi.  6).  This  may,  possibly,  be 
the  Breton  equivalent  of  the  Jr.  ferb  .i.  bole  docuirither  for 
aigid  duine  iar  n-dir  no  iar  ngubreth  '  a  blister  that  is  put  on 
one's  face  after  a  satire  or  a  false  judgment,'  ^  Cormac  :  fearb 
eluiche  *a  rounded  lump  of  a  stone,'  Petrie's  Tara,  p.  155. 
But  more  likely  here,  as  in  No.  32  supra  and  Nos.  131,  209, 
266  and  316  infra,  the 7?  is  miswritten  for/,  the  A.S.  th.  If 
so,  we  may  compare  W.  gwarth  *  reproach,'  and  the  Latin 
f^erear,  verenda,  Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  501.  The  word  is  omitted 
by  M.  Loth. 

^  Compare  Theocritus  xii.  24  (i^ctJSca  fiiyhs  ^tpOtv  dpcu^r  ovk  iiyatpdtru)  and 
FritzAche's  note.  Prof.  Bugge  compares  the  modera  Breton  gwerbl  *  bubon '  with 
this  Ir./ir5. 

PUU  Tram.  1885-6.  37 
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97.  mmarde  (gL  colligium),  p.  43.  The  context  has  : 
"Idem  collegium  saoctae  aecleaiae  vii.  annis  proiciatur" 
(xi.  6),     See  above,  No.  54. 

98.  cot  (gl.  agresti),  p.  44.  The  context  is ;  "  et  agresti 
mellfG  pascebatar"  (xii.  2),  Here  o  stands  for  oi  or  oe  as 
in  KoB.  25  and  218,  and  our  gloss  is  the  first  syllable 
of  an  adjective  ^coeAoc^WiA.  Br.  coadec  Cath.,  W.   koedattc 

*  Sylvester '  Z.^  849,  now  eoedoff,  derived  from  coat  *nemu8' 
Oath.,  Corn,  cuit  (gl.  silva),  Lat.  bu-c^tum,  and  Goth,  /mthu 

99.  ar  (gl,  coibere),  p.  45.  The  context  is:  "Nihil  prodest 
coibere  exteriorem  hominem,  at  interiorem  dampnare  **  (xii, 
4).  The  gloss  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb  compounded 
with  the  prep,  ^r,  Z.^900,  which,  like  In  af\  air,  W.  «r,  er,  yr, 
Gaul,  are  in  Avemorica,  has  lost  initial  /j,  and  is  cognate  with 
irdptyi,  Skr.  pnras,^  Goth.  Jaura,  faiir,  Engl,  for, 

100*  cerpti  (gl.  vehiciilis,  xii.  5),  p.  45.  Context:  ''Neque 
uehiculis  et  equia  uehuntur.*'  This  is  the  ph  of  the  Breton 
equivalent  of  W,  cerhf/d^  whi€h  is  cognate  with  Ir.  ^carpeth^ 
whence   ace.    pi,    cuirpthiu,   and    the  derivative    cairpf/ieoir 

*  charioteer/     The  Ir.  carpat  is  =  Lat,  ctirpcvfum, 

lOL  amor  (gL  fastu),  p.  45.  The  context  is:  "Mnlti  cleri- 
corum  ieiunaiit  fastu  superbim  nihil  largientes  egenis"  (xii.  7), 
Ilere  a  may  be  the  prep,  used  to  indicate  the  ablative  and  mor 
(now  tnenr)  *  great,'  the  first  syllable  of  some  compound.  See 
in-mor  infra,  No.  154.  *•  Peut-fitre,*'  says  M.  Loth,  "  est-oe 
simplement  le  latin  amor?    Par  amour  de  Vostentation." 

102,  i.  Hcai  (gl  cardnuraquc,  xii.  8),  p,  46*  This  gluss 
is  exactly  the  W.  ij-sgallcn.  The  Cornish  ankdlen  (gL 
card [u] us)  and  Mid,  Br.  mcoknn  '  chardon  '  have  an  initial  <», 
which  I  do  not  understand.  M.  Ernault  compares  Gr. 
cxdXvfio^  'an  edible  thistle,* 

103.  ie  (gl.  curatusque),  p.  46.  The  oontext  is:  **  Curat 
uulnera  delinquentia  abstineutia,  curatusque  [leg,  curatoeque] 
sanctificat  ieiunium''  (xii.  9J.  Here  t'e  is  the  first  two  letters 
of  iechetmoH,  pi.  of  the  pret,  part,  passive  of  a  verb  (now 
iac^haut)  derived  from  mclt^  supra,  No.  59. 

^  A  traw  of  the  ori^iaal  (^eniHvid  ?)  »  bus  lieeii  observed  ia  Irish  br  Prof. 
Buf^i^e,  who  bntig'3  trraeh  'sprm;^/  from  *pet»ttA%  and  oompares  N.^.G./ruAttiig 
4Uid  JDiiukb  Jot'oar. 
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104.  ar  (gl.  arduam),  p.  47. 

106.  diatrit  (gl.  austeram),  p.  47. 

The  context  is :  "  Hie  uitam  arduam  et  austeram  gerebat*' 
(xii.  15).  Here  ar  seems  the  beginning  of  some  word 
cognate  with  Ir.  ard^  Gaul.  Arduenna,  Lat.  arduus,  and 
distrit  (for  distrith  ^)  is  a  loan  from  Lat.  dktrictm  '  strict/ 
*  severe.'  So  atriz  Cath.  comes  from  strict fis,  M.  Loth 
prefers  to  connect  distrit  with  W.  trythyll  (lascivus).  But 
this  is  for  drf/tht/ll^Iv.  dretel,  as  trum  is  for  drum^= 
{iugum  mentis)  =Ir.  druimm. 

106.  acomloe  (gl.  insolubile),  p.  47.  The  context  is:  "De 
abstinentia  insolubile  a  cihis  statuunt  Romani,  ut  Christi 
aduentus  sponsi  nuUas  nostri  ieiuni  soluendas  leges  inueniat" 
(xii.  15),  and  this  gloss  is  in  the  right  margin  with  a  reference- 
mark.  Here  a-,  for  an-,  is  the  negative  prefix,  and  comloe  is, 
as  M.  Loth  points  out,  cognate  with  the  Ir.  comloighthe  (which 
eeems  to  mean  a  set-off,  compensatio),  di-lgud  (forgiveness), 
and  the  simple  verb  log  aim  (I  forgive,  remit). 

106a.  sci  (gl.  sciphos,  plenos  uino)  p.  47. 

1066.  tinsit  (gl.  sparsit),  p.  52.  Context:  "Concubina  Saulis 
«parsit  tunicam  super  corpora  nepotum  Saul."  Cognate  with 
W.  tt/nu  (to  pull),  T€iW  and  other  words  cited  by  Curtius, 
No.  230.     For  the  termination  compare  toreusit  275. 

107.  haloc  (gl.  lugubri),  p.  52.  The  printed  context  is : 
^*  Quidam  puer  morions  visus  est  matri  non  una  vice  in  veste 
lugubri  sitiens  et  esuriens  "  (xv.  6).  Our  gloss  means  '  foul,' 
and  is=W.  halatcg,  Ir.  salach  (gl.  sordidus):  cf.  also  Com. 
ha/ou  (gl.  stercora),  0.  Ir.  sail  (gl.  labe),  Sg.  52a,  4,  and  the 
O.H.G.  sale  triibe.  Other  instances  of  Breton  A  from  s  are 
Air,  hun,  hep  (No.  167b)  and  hent,  Z.^  123. 

108.  pre  (gl.  instanter),  53.  Context :  "  Quecunque 
manus  tua  potest  facere,  instanter  operare  "  (xv.  8).  This 
seems  the  first  syllable  of  an  adverb  cognate  with  Mid.  Br. 

presant '  presens,'  Cath.,  W.  presennol  *  instans.' 

109.  adis  (gl.  aspertione),  p.  55.    Context:  "testimonium 

»  Compare  m7,  snpra,  No.  24,  md  ffftpartolaidy  arton,  infra,  Nos.  118,  149, 
198,  for  nithf  gupartholaidy  art/ion.  So  -welettf  Loitanou^  Z.^  162.  So  Corn. 
hruU  for  bi-uith,  Z.'  161,  guhit  for  guhith. 
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redempfionls  iniquitatum  populi  aspersiono  sanguinis  anima- 
lium  "  (xyL  12).  Here,  as  in  No,  101  supra,  a  is  the  pre- 
position indicating  the  ablative.  The  dis  may  be  the  first 
syllable  of  some  word  like  *tltscain  or  *disceiniatf  cognate  with 
W.  cnen,  j/sceinmi  *  aspergo/  or  like  ^disperfa,  cognate  with 
the  modern  spar/a  *  asperger.* 

110.  diprou  (gl.  acitamenta,  x\4i*  11),  p,  58.  The  context 
tells  how  one  of  the  sons  of  an  artifex  (smith?)  "dedit 
acitamenta  eiua  in  oblation  em  ecclesias."  In  MS.  Hatton 
42,  *  acitamenta^  ('i.e.  acutamenta ')  is  explained  by  the  Br, 
cl[^oJon  *clavi/  But  our  dfjjroit  is  thepL  of  dipr-=ihQ  modem 
dibr  *  saddle/ pi,  dd^ron,  W.  dibrt  and,  as  Prof.  Bu gge  suggests, 
the  glossographer  here  seems  to  have  taken  acitamenta  for 
*equit amenta,  '  means  of  riding/  from  equitare.  Conversely 
in  ilm  middle  ages  Mqititanla  was  often  written  {or  Aquitania^ 
see  Schuchardt,  Vocalismus,  i.  213. 

111.  meui  (gL  fiscum),  p,  59, 

112.  er  (gl.  coopetita),  p.  59.  The  context  ia:  '^Etiam 
illud  hac  lege  sancximus,  ut  si  quae  doraus  vel  agri  vol 
quaelibet  pruedia  ex  bonis  christiunorum  ac  parentura 
nostrorum  praeceptis  ad  facum  sociata  fuerint,  si  qua  etiam 
ab  aliquo  conpeiHa  sunt  .  .  ,  haec  omnia  in  ius  antiquum 
reuocari  precipimus  "  (xvii*  15). 

Ilere  soeid  8eems=W.  swlit  'solidus,'  *  thesaurus,*  '  fiscns' 
(Davies),  Corn,  sols  (gl.  pecunia)  from  Mid,  Lat.  solta  7J 
154,  so/dm  for  soitdfts  (nuraraos),  whence  also  Ital.  mido,  Sp, 
sneido,  Fr.  soi,  sou.  The  triphthong  oeu  ia  curious.  Should 
it  be  oue^tliB  tw  of  sueklo?  M.  Loth  brings  soeul  fi*om  an 
imaginary  Latin  *Hegilium^  or  rather  ^seguhim,  the  accented  e 
being  lengthened  [ 

cr  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb  to  me  unknown.  Com- 
pare (fr  (gl.  expetiaerit)  3,  and  ar  (gl.  conpetiit)  312, 

A   little  after  this  (p.    GO)  comes  a   passage   beginnin^r 
"  TrauBaranndus  uandalorum  rex/'  and  over  the  last  syllable 
of  *'  uandalorum  **  ia  written  ffU€i,     This  probably  stands  for 
"^fjuanda!  or  *ijmtnnaI—^YvLuAtA\^B* 

113.  L  intmc  (gl.  obnixe),  p.  62.  The  context  is:  "Qiiidam 
clericus  in  aliena  oeclesia  moriens  illic  sepultus  est,  propinquis 


J 
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^utem  ejus  corpus  petentibus  non  est  dimissum,  sed  obnixe 
retendum  est "  (xviii.  7).  The  meaning  of  the  gloss  seems 
*  vel  ohnoxie*  for  introc  may  be=t/i<-f/roc  an  adverb  formed 
{like  W.  yn  ddncg  *  male')  from  the  prefix  int=zdvTi,  and  the 
adj.  droc,  later  drouc,  Cath.=W.  dnrg,  Ir.  droch.  Compare 
the  Mid.  Br.  enta  'igitur,  ergo/  lit.  *  probe/  Cornish  tnta 
'  bene '  from  int-da  Z?  200. 

114.  heh  (gl.  tumuli),  p.  63.  The  context  is:  "Cum 
peccata  gravia  deprimunt,  non  ad  absolutionem,  sed  ad 
dampnationem  tumuli  in  eclesia  ponuntur "  (xviii.  8). 
The  copyist  perhaps  meant  hep^  hep  (see  No.  32  supra) 
for  heth^  bed,  the  first  syllable  of  *bediou,  now  beziou, 
pi.  of  bed,  now  bez,  Com.  beih,  W.  bedd  *  sepulchrum/  cognate, 
according  to  M.  d' Arbois  de  Jubainville,  with  Lat.  fossa  from 

fodio.  If  beb  be  the  true  reading,  cf.  the  Irish  beabh  tomb, 
grave  (O'Reilly),  and  perhaps  ^w/io?. 

115.  strocat  (gl.  tractus  est),  p.  63.  Context:  "Nocte 
media  cum  tumultu  ab  eclesia  et  ligatus  pedibus  tractus 
«8t "  (xviii.  8).  This  should,  as  Prof.  Bugge  conjectures, 
be  Bcrocat,  the  3rd  sg.  pret.  pass.  {Z}  531)  of  some  verb 
borrowed  from  a  Mid.  Lat.  ex-crocare  *  mit  einem  haken 
ausziehen/  Fr.  croc  '  hook,'  whence  Mod.  Br.  krdk  or  krdg. 
He  compares  the  Mid.  Lat.  incrocare  'an  einem  haken 
aufhangen  (Lex  Salica).  His  etymology  reminds  me  of 
Juvenal's  *Sejanus  ducitur  unco'  (x.  66).  M.  Loth  com- 
pares a  non-existent  Ir.  sirdcalm,  je  tire,  je  pousse. 

116.  aco  (gl.  adeundis),  p.  65.  Context:  '*  De  alienis 
prouinciis  adeundis  ad  iudicandum"  (xx.  5).  Here  a  may 
be  the  preposition  indicating  the  ablative,  and  co  the  first 
syllable  of  some  verb. 

117.  amsobe  (gl.  fingunt),  p.  66. 

118.  .i.   tecol  (gl.   alienigena),   p.    66.     The   context  is: 

**  Judices  sunt  .xv vii.  gentilis  in  sua 

^ntilitate,  ut  Deorum  indicium  Minerve  et  Neptum  [leg. 
Neptuni]  de  contentione  regionis  apud  Cicropem  actum 
cronica^  fingunt;  vir  [leg.  viii]  alienigena,  ut  Moises  con- 
Bilium  ab  illo  alieni  gena  cognate  suo  suscipit "  (xxi.  2). 

I  This  word  is  glossed  by  priy  ue,  proprium  nomen !    So  in  p.  157  emlicit  is 
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Of  the  first  of  these  glosses  I  can  make  nothing.  I  con- 
jecture that  iecoi  {if  not  a  corruption  of  Ittbro)  may  be  cog- 
nate with  ieth^  later  yez,  now  iez  *  dialecte,'  '  idiome/  W.  iaiih 

*  lingua,  dialectus,  idiom  a '  (Davies),  from  ^t/aktt\  whieh 
SiegtVied  connected  with  the  O.lL.Q.jchau  *  fateri,  affirmare' 
(Grirain,  Deutsche  Gramraatik,  iv.  668),  and  Gliick  with  the 
Gaulish  river-name  ladtis  *  and  the  Latin  jacio.  Should  this 
conjecture  be  right,  our  gloss  would  properly  mean  i£to- 
y\axTao<s,  and  may  %vell  he  used  for  akX6<f>v\o^, 

119.  a  olffHo  (gl.  indagatione),  p,  67.  The  context  is: 
"Tribus  inodia  iudicibus  indicandum,  natura,  hoc  est,  indaga- 
tione rerun),  et  similitudinepraecedentium,  et  ex  uerbis  scrip- 
tuHB"  (xxL  6),  Here  a  is  the  preposition  indicating  the 
ablative^  and  oiguo  for  o/gou  (see  No.  7,  supra)  is  the  pL  of 
atf^^ai  (gl.  indago),   infra,  No.   132,  now  en/,  heui,  W.  ol 

*  vestigium/  Corn,  o/,  oo//,  Cr.  1763,  pi,  olo^r^  allow.  Or.  1748, 
All  cognate  (as  Prof,  Ilbys  suggests)  with  O.II.G.  fohjon^ 
N ^B^.G.  foltjm,  A.S.yb//;/^^,  O.N.yi/%Vi,  the  original  jj  ha%nng 
been  lost  in  the  Celtic  forms.  For  the  loss  of  0  after  /,  cf. 
W.  ^o/:=Ir.  bo/(j,  Gaulish  bulffa  'saccus'  and  hel  *  venari  *= 
Ir,  Bf'i(/, 

120.  m  (gL  iurgionim,  xxi,  7),  p.  67.  This  is  probably 
the  first  syllable  of  the  Br.  cognate  of  W,  f/fnscn  or  pmsnih, 

121.  am  (gl.  o  diverse,  xxi.  7),  p.  67,  I  cannot  expvlaia 
this.   Prof.  Bugge compares  W.  amrt/w  diverse,  sundry, Z.^897. 

122.  nac  tu  (gl.  ncc  .  .  .  adquiescaa),  p.  68.     The  context 
is :    "  Non   sequeris   turbam    ad   malum    faciendum,   nee  in 
iudicio   adquicscas  sententiEO  plurimorura "  (xxi.  10,  citing 
Exod.   xxxiii.  2,  3).      Here   mc  (later  na,  Z?  753)  is  tli^M 
particle   used  in  expressing  douhle  or    multiplex    negatio'^^ 
(here  seems  'and  not'),  and  iu  is  the  2nd  sg,  imperative  of 
a  verb  —  the  modern  timi  *  prendre  partie/  from  tu  =  Ir.  iaih 

*  side,* 

123.  mh  is  written  (p*  68  left  marg.)  without  a  reference- 
mark,  opposite  the  line  **De  peruerso  iudicio  non  faciendo 
temere*'  (xxi.  11).     Mr.  Bradshaw  conjectured,  with  muoh 


*  I  believe  there  U  n  river  Iciihon  in  Brceonahire. 
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probability,  that  it  refers  to  'judicio/   and  compared  tbe 
gloss  aol{fuo  (gl.  indagatione)  supra  No.  119. 

124.  arlu  (gl.  proibuit),  p.  68.  Context:  "Omni  modo  non 
proibuit  iudicandi  facultatem  "  (xxi.  11).  This  gloss  is,  no 
doubt,  a  fragment  of  a  verb  cognate  with  arlup,  leg.  arluth 
(gl.  pedicam),  infra  No.  315.  It  probably  stands  for  ar-ludas, 
third  sg.  pret.  act.  of  the  Breton  equivalent  of  W.  ar-luddias 

*  to  intercept,'  *  to  hinder,'  which  Prof.  Bugge  connects  with 
Skr.  rodha  'obstruction'  (root  i^udh),  Zend  apa-raodhayiiti. 

125.  fan  (gl.  uolubiles),  p.  69.  The  context  is :  "  Non 
oportet  indices  roclesiae  uolubiles  esse"  (xxi.  12).  The 
same  word  glosses  the  singular  'uolubilis'  infra  No.  299, 
and  the  fan  in  No.  125  doubtless  stands  for  f anion.  We 
may,  perhaps,  connect  this  word  with  Goth,  spinnan,  spann, 
for  a  Breton  /  occasionally  comes  from  sp :  thus  fehhy 
airKarf)(yoVy  Ir.  selg^  faezajf  *  vincere '   (Skr.  spag?),  fatyaff 

*  spatiari.' 

126.  gudcoguod  (gl.  reprehendendi),  p.  69.  Context:  "De 
.iiii.  principalibus  modis  reprehendendi  {var,  lee,  pervertendi) 
indicium  (xxi.  13).  This  seems,  as  M.  Loth  says,  to  be  a 
compound  of  gud  (also  in  gud-naiol  infra  No.  206  and  guod-ces 
No.  201),  :=guo  +  od  and  cogt^od  (leg.  cogued?)  in  arcogued 
•noxa,'  'laesio,'  infra  No.  135 =W.  argytcedd  *noxa,'  *laesio,' 

*  accusatio,'  Davies. 

127.  er  (gl.  moUimur,  leg.  molimur),  p.  69  :  see  above 
No.  48. 

128.  di  (gl.  discutit,  xxi.  14),  p.  70. 

129.  do  (gl.  dispenset,  leg.  dispensat  xxi.  14),  p.  70. 

In  these  three  glosses  we  have  the  first  syllables  of  verbs 
respectively  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ar,  di,  and  do. 

130.  cenemi  (gl.  causidicorum,  xxi.  15),  p.  70.  This  seems 
the  plural  of  a  derivative  from  cen-=  Com.  chen  (gl.  causa). 
M.  Loth,  however,  thinks  it  stands  for  ^cesnemi,  and  com- 
pares the  Ir.  comam  (contentio). 

131.  meplaom  (gl.  confutari),  p.  70.  Context :  "  cum 
errorem  suum  senserint  confutari"  (xxi.  15).  This  is 
an  infinitive  in  -om,  of  the  a-conjugation,  like  douohinuom 
and  lino7h,  Lux.     In  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  as  in  Nos. 
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and  Kos.  209,  236,  315  infra,  tho  p  geems  mid- 
/,  the  A.S.  sign  for  th^  and  the  mcth  which  we 


32,  96  supm 

written 

thus  attain  is  the  Old  Breton  form  of  the  Mid.  Br,  me 

*honte,'  'uergoyne'  Cath.,  Corn,  utei/t^  W.  rn^ih  *a  miss,* 

*  abort  ion/  The  l^iom  is  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  cognate  with 
Ir.  iaaim  'I  drive,*  'cast,'  c-Xaoi,  Curtius  G.E.  No.  661. 
Our  glosa  would  thus  mean  *to  put  to  shame.*  M*  Loth 
thinks  that  vtcplaom    stands  for  "^mehahtn^  translates    it  by 

*  avoir  honte,*  and  compares  W,  mefl  dedecus. 

132.  ol  iored    {gL    indugo,    xxi.    15),    p.    70.      As   to   oV 
T.   Bupra  Ko.  119:    Iored  may  bo  the  pL  of  */or  =  Ir.  hrg 
'  track/ 

J  32a.  di  (gl.  forinsecus).  The  context  (xxi,  15),  p.  70, 
reads:  **Kegutiorurn  sectatores  forinsecus  [Wasser./t^nvmiim] 
eloquentiam  propter  proxinai  dilectionem  in  saeculari  negutio 
diserere  debent.'*  Over  the  t  of  Negutiorum  («/c),  the  scribij^H 
has  written  i\  I  cannot  explain  either  of  these  fragment*^^ 
As  to  the  di,  Prof.  Bugge  thinks  the  glosscr  may  have  meant 
some  word  corresponding  with  W.  dtjeithr  (strunger), 

133.  iii  tinaafoe  (gl.  non  ineundura  est,  xxi.  21),  p.  72.  In 
nil  {=  W,  nid)  we  have  a  conibiuation  of  the  negative  ni  and 
a  fragment  of  the  verb  substantive,  and  in-aatoe  is  =  the 
prep,  m-j-^'^'^  ^^^^  part,  passive  of  the  irregular  verb  monei 
*ire,'  of  which  the  present  (a/  lor  a ft/J t  the  preterite  (rtt'z),the 
future  {ahp)i  the  secondary  present  {ahenn)^  the  imperative 
{aet),  and  the  pret,  participle  pass,  {ad)  are  from  the  root 
AG.  In  aatotr  (ex  '^ttf/afoe),  as  in  tiiel  supra  No,  49,  the  g  is 
lost  between  vowels.  Cognate  are  070,  Skr.  atjmii^  Lat, 
ago^  O.Ir,  afom-aig  {ad-dom-aig)  *  adigit  me.'  For  the  ter- 
mination '(doc  compare  the  Old  Breton  names  £efittoe, 
Portitoe^  Ta?  632,  Corn,  vavadmc,  caaadow,  W.  caradtcj/^  Skr. 
'(avf/a. 

134.  acorn  (gL  disceptantes,  xxi.  21),  p.  72.  I  cannot 
explain  this, 

135.  .i.  arcogucd  vel  iniquos  (gl.  niciuos,  xxi.  26),  p.  73, 
The  context  is :  "  Do  iudicio  clericorum  ut  non  sit  apud 
niciuos  aut  apud  iijfideles,"  This  'niciuos*  (for  which  the 
printed  text  ht*s  *  iniquos '}  seems  a  mistake  for  *  nociaos»* 
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and  our  arcogued  may  stand  for  arcogtcedolion,  pi.  of  *arcO' 
guedoly  a  derivative  from  ^ar-co-giied  =  W.  argywedd  *  noxa,' 
*  laesio/  Da  vies.  The  root  may  be  the  Ir.  er-chdit  *  noxa ' : 
so  arachoat  *  quod  nocet '  Ml.  31d ;  co  arcoi  (gl.  ad  nocen- 
-dum)  Ml.  46d.  Prof.  Bugge  doubtfully  connects  the  Skr. 
root  rt/adh,  tidhyatu 

136.  corned  (gl.  minas,  xxiv.  1,  citing  Eph.  vi.  9),  p.  75. 
This  gloss  seems  one  of  the  so-called  plurals  in  ^ed. 
That  these  were  originally  collectives  is  maintained  by 
Prof.  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  117,  118,  who  cites  the  Old 
Bulgarian  use  of  the  fem.  hratija  *  brotherhood '  as  the  plural 
of  bratu  *  brother.'  As  British  d  often  comes  from  cf/,  and 
this  from  j\  we  may  compare  not  only  hratija,  but  the  Greek 
oxytons  Scjp-id,  avOpuK-ui,  /ivpfirjK»id,  veoTT-id,  and  Skr. 
gav^yd  *  a  number  of  cows,'  Curtius,  G.E.^  609. 

137.  couled  (gl.  oculum),  p.  75.  Context:  "Non  ad 
oculum  servientes"  (xxiv.  2,  citing  Ephes.  vi.  6),  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bugge,  this  may  stand  for  co-vled^  where  co  is 
the  preposition,  later  que-  in  que-vaes  *  ager,'  Z.^  902,  and  vied 
a  mutation  of  bl€d=z  W.  blaidd  *  look.' 

138.  muncul  (gl.  lenticulam),  p.  75.  Context:  "Samuel 
lenticulam  olei  accipit  et  fudit  super  capud  Saulis  "  (xxv.  1, 
citing  1  Reg.  x.  1).  This  is  a  compound  of  mtin  (neck)  = 
Ir.  muitif  and  cul  (slender)  =  Ir.  coil,  and  means  a  slender- 
necked  vessel. 

139.  enmu  (gl.  abitionis),  p.  76.  This  must  be  the  *  abu- 
4sionis '  of  the  printed  text :  "  Nonus  abusionis  gradus  est  rex 
iniquus"  (xxv.  3).  Here  as  in  No.  141  infra,  em-  seems  the 
negative  prefix  am-  Z.^  893-4,  and  No.  22  supra,  the  a  being 
infected  by  the  following  t.  As  to  siu,  it  seems  connected 
with  W.  ayicino  '  to  turn  or  use  continually,'  Ir.  soud  (gl. 
conversio),  root  «w,  whence  Latin  aucula}  M.  Loth  analyses 
thus :  em-8'ium^  where  em  =  ambi,  8  =  68^  ex  and  ium  is  the 
infinitive  of  the  root  i. 

140.  pico  (gl.  qualiter),  p.  76.  The  context  is :  "  sed 
qualiter  alios  corrigere  poterit,  qui  proprios  mores,  ne  iniqui 

^  M.  de  la  Yilleniarqu6  cites  an  Old  French  «t  *  tare,  default '  {aana  nul  ai  b 
3r.  hip  m),  as  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  in  Diez,  or  elsewhere. 
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fiint,  Tion  corregitP**  (xxv,  3).  In  pi  we  have  the  old  form  of 
the  Mid»  Bret*  interrogative  pronoun  pe^  Z.^  401,  Corn,  joy,  Ir. 
m=Lat,  qim^JJmhT. pift^Qr, t/-9.  In  co  we  probably  have  the 
beginning  of  8orae  word  like  ^ivgued^^W.  cijicedd  'conformity/ 

141.  emfjHtr  (gl.  piacula),  p.  76,  Context:  **  Propter 
piacula  rcgum  .  ♦  *  semina  eorum  ne  regnarent,  extinxit 
Dens"  (xxv,  3).  I  cannot  explain  this  gloss.  Possibly  it 
is  pL  of  a  compound  of  the  prefix  am  and  some  cognate 
of  the  Welsh  gicyr  *  fresh.' 

142.  piH  imfer  (gl.  pithonistarnm),  p.  76.  The  context 
ia:  "magorum  et  pith  on  is  I  arum  et  augunorum  super- 
Btitionibus  non  intenJere'*  (xxv.  4).  With  pU  .  .  *  I 
would  connect  the  Corn,  py^trf^  *  witchcraft,'  pystryor 
*  wizard/  and  the  Irish  pkoc  fpMe),  of  which  the  n.  pi. 
occurs  in  a  gloss  on  the  Senchos  Mor  (Laws,  i.  180):  Fuha 
n-imtia  a,  pisoca  isin  lepiudh  *  cli  arras  in  the  bed'  (to  render 
a  man  impotent  ?),  and  again  fromadb  feinmm  ,i,  fromadh  m 
jmoc  '  to  prove  the  encbaniments.'  The  Mid,  Br.  2)Mfri 
'veneficium'  nmy  also  be  connected.  The  stem- word  fleemi 
to  Prof.  Bugge  the  Lat.  ptjxk,  a  box  for  medicine  or  poison: 
pyxidem  veneni  alicui  trader©  (Cic),  venenum  in  auream 
pyxidem  conditum  (Sueton.),  partes  gladio  vel  pjTcidc 
nuramos  (Juv.)*  Ilenco  also  the  Ir.  pios  '  a  cup.'  The  t  in 
pis't-ri  is  — the  d  in  pi/j:kla.  The  second  word,  im/tr,  is 
obscure.  It  may  possibly  stand  for  i»i/5»n!W«  =  the  mod. 
ifermiz  'infernal/  W.  iffferHo/.  Compare  in  the  Beme  Vergil, 
fo.  122%  imferno  (gl.  ereboque)  and  imfernali  (gl,  aperto)  in 
the  lineTantum  eifata  furcns  untro  se  in  mi  sit  aperto.  The  m 
before/'  may  be  compared  with  the  Gaulish  brivatiom  Franiu^ 
the  Lat.  *//*  f route,  CJ.L.  i.  1104. 

143.  iro8  (gl.  tirannide),  p.  77,  The  context  is:  "melius 
est  pauci  teraporis  logitimum  regnnm  quam  tirannide  Ion gi 
temporis"  (xxv,  7)*  trm  must  be  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Breton  cognate  of  W,  trawsedd^  tratc^der  or  trafr^ineb  'op- 
pression iniquitas '  (Davies),  a  derivative  from  /r«^r«  =  Lat, 
trans,     M,  Loth  thinks  (ros  is  for  ^ioram,  related  to  ton\ 

144.  rae  (gl.  proferebat),  p.  77,  The  printed  context  is: 
"  Surrexit  Judas  Galileus,  qui  asserebai  eos  .  .  ,  tributa  uoa 
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Teddere*'  (xxv.  91).  This  gloss  is  the  first  syllable  of  somo 
Terb  compounded  with  the  prep,  rac,  Ta?  678,  679,  Com.  rag 
in  rag-leueria  *  antedictus,'  W.  rhag.  Compare  the  Br.  rac- 
loriou  (gL  proscenia)  Berne,  28,  and  the  gloss  rac  (gL 
obtimantes,  i.e.  optimates)  infra  No.  146. 

145.  decmint  (gl.  adecimabit),  p.  78.  Printed  context : 
**sed  et  segetes  vestras  et  vinearum  reditus  addecimabit ''^ 
(xxT.  12).  This  must  be  the  3rd  pi.  (a  mistake  for  the 
3rd  sg.)  of  a  Breton  verb  equivalent  to  the  W.  degymmu 
*  addecimare,'  decum,  degum  'decimae,'  Z.^  821,  Corn,  dege, 
Ir.  dechmad, 

146.  rac  (gl.  obtimantes),  p.  79.  The  printed  context  is : 
"et  increpavi  optimates  et  magistratus"  (xxv.  14).  See 
above  No.  144. 

147.  er  (gl.  celebrse),  p.  79.  The  context  is:  "huius  inter 
omnia  celebrao  dictum  fertur,  perdidisse  diem,  in  quo  nihil 
boni  fecisset"  (xxv.  14).  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  first  syllable 
oierdirch  '  conspicuus'= ^r(/tr^,  infra  No.  220. 

148.  ni  diglo  (gl.  non  deglobare),  p.  80.  The  context 
is:  "Boni  pastoris  est  pecus  tundare  \i.€.  tondere]  non 
deglobare"  {i.e.  deglubare,  xxv.  16).  Ni  is  the  nega- 
tive particle  and  digh  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  word 
which  it  renders.   The  h  is  vocalised  as  in  soudan  No.  64  supra, 

149.  gupartolaid  (gl.  praeuilegia),  p.  81  in  marg.  Context : 
**  cum  praevilegia  singulorum  non  possunt  legem  facere  com- 
munem"  (xxvi.  2).  This  seems  to  be  a  derivative  from 
*guparthol,  MS.  guparth  (gl.  remota)  Lux.,  pi.  guparfthoiion) 
gL  remotis,  infra  No.  208,  and  cognate  with  the  verb  imgu- 
parton  (gl.  se  abdicant)  infra  No.  256.  I  take  our  gloss  ta 
stand  for  gupartholaithou,  pi.  of  ^guparthohith,  where  -aithy 
later  -fl«5,  ez^  is=Com.  -aid  (in  rui/anaid  *  regnura,'  medhecnaid 
^medicina'),  later  -^^A,  O.W.  -aid  (in  utolaidou  gl.  natales), 
later  ^aith,  -aeth,  Ir.  -acht  ex  'acta^  Z}  846,  847.  The  ground- 
form  gU'parth  is,  of  course,  from  the  prep,  guo  and  parth^ 
-which  is  either  a  loan  from  the  Lat.  par%y  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  =  Ir.  Bcert^  scart,  cerdd  in  descert  (des-scert)  [=W. 
deheu-barth'\  *  south,'  tuai-scert  *  the  north,'  dt-scart  din  inn^ 
£cin  fil  forndy  LtJ.  63  b,   cerdd  chuind  ('  Conn's  part,'  the 
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northern  hnlf  of  Ireland,  usually  leth  Cuinn)  Amra  Choluimb- 
clulle,  i:iO  —  all  from  the  root  SK^ARD.  Rhys,  Rev.  CdU 

150.  com  (gl,  sortieadiim),  p,  81,     The  context  has:  " 
Tiribus  sortiendum  [leg,  sortientium]  et  maxime  ethiconmi^ 
(xitvi.  3),    This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb  compouuded 
with  the  prep,  com,  ZJ^  902. 

151.  afJguo  (gL  aecuit),  p.  83,  Context;  **Finea8  meri* 
tricem  cum  uiro  auo  una  aecuit^  ut  cito  mortem  finerent" 
(xxvii.  5).  Here  we  have  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb 
coTiipQunded  with  the  prcpositiona  at  and  tjuo,  Z?^  907. 

152.  cr  (gl  luoliuutur,  xxvii»  8),  p.  84.  See  above,  Nob, 
48,  127, 

153.  f'«.  This  word,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb  6ubstaiitive» 
is  written  (p,  84)  over  the  first  a  of  *  uanitas'  in  the  phnM 
**  que  lata  nanitas  est"  (printed  text  "Quae  est  vanitas  iflta" 
xxvii.  8).  *Est'  is  written  with  the  usual  contraction,  so  , 
may  (says  Mr.  Bradshaw)  have  been  overlooked  by  the  i 
acribe.  Ib  (=Ir.  k^  est,  ctrrt)  occurs  often  in  Old  Welsh,  Z,^^^| 
653.  It  seems  the  Corn,  es.  The  Mid.  Br.  exts,  Com.  eui^  ^^ 
un,  appear  to  be  different  words. 

154.  inmor  (gl.  multo),  p.  85.  The  context  is:  "quarauis 
multo  mains  quam  in  ueteri  testament©  "  (xxvii,  9),  and 
our  gloss  begins  over  the  o  of  *  multo.*  It  is,  like  the  Ir. 
innuir  (gl.  magnopere),  inpnaire  *  bigness/  compounded  of 
the  particle  inf,  Z.^  615,  616,  supra  No.  113,  and  mor 
{mdt*),  whence  0,Br.  tiermoriou  (gh  inormia)  Lux.,  Com. 
maur  (gl  magnus),  W.  mawr^  Ir,  wd}%  Gaul  rndrm.  Not 
in  Loth. 

155.  ace  (gl  discertam),  p.  85.  The  context  is:  **a  cetero 
corpore  discerptam  manum"  (xxvii.  9).  This  gloss  seems 
the  first  three  letters  of  the  pret,  part.  pass,  of  the  Terb 
equi%iilent  to  the  niodem  nleja  'couper*=«^wr/'(?yf,  Cath., 
havter  squeigei  '  demy  couppe,*  Cath,  As  the  lingual  soDant 
spirant  J  (written  t  and  g)  often  conies  from  a  dental  {egenm 
•  ox  *= W.  eidi'on^  euyetigou  '  nuptials,'  pL  of  ettrei,  ntgal  *  to 
fly,*  W.  ncit/iOf  and  the  loan-words  rottejou,  O.Br,  roii^u 
=retia,  pintgen^  atiga,  etc.),  we  may,  perhaps,  connect  sk^a 
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(O.Br.  *8cetam,  *8citam)  with  sci-fi-do,  0^/817,  Curtius  G.E. 
No.  295. 

156.  tal  (gl.  soluit),  p.  80.  The  context  is :  "  Caiu 
primus  homicida  .vii.  uindictas  soluit"  (xxvii.  10).  Here 
tdl  is  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  a  verb=W.  talu. 
Com.  taly.  Compare  the  noun  at- tal  *  repayment'  supra 
No.  30.  In  Mid.  and  Mod.  Br.  the  root  is  compounded  with 
bout :  tahout  *  valoir.' 

157.  giio  (gl.  motulauit),  p.  86.   The  context  is:  **Zacharias 

•  •  •  nouem  mensibus  motulauit/'  %,e,  mutulauit  'remained 
dumb '  (xxvii.  11).  This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
compounded  with  the  prep.  gxio. 

158.  gu  (gl.  prodens,  xxvii.  20),  p.  89.  This  may  be  the 
first  two  letters  of  some  form  of  the  verb  equivalent  to  the 
modern  gwerza  (gicerzoff^  Cath.)  *  vendre/  *  livrer,'  *  trahir/ 
W,  gicerihu  '  vendere.'     Compare  guir  .  .  .,  No.  74. 

159.  coel  (gl.  aruspicem,  xxviii.  10),  p.  92.  This  stands 
for  coelioc  {colioc,  infra,  No.  247),  Com.  chuiUioc  (gl.  augur), 
whence  cuillioges  (gl.  phitonissa),  O.W.  coiliaucc  (gl.  augur) 
Mart.  Cap.  2.  a  b.,  all  derived  from  coil  (O.W.  pi.  0  coilou,  gl. 
auspiciis),  Z.2  1657,  Ir.  c^/=  O.N. //^i7/ *  omen,'  'auspicium.* 
See  infra.  No.  293. 

160.  crap.  This  is  written  in  the  margin  of  p.  93,  without 
a  reference- mark,  opposite  *  a  conuiuio  chatolicorum  separetur. 
De  SDclesisB  reos  obstinanter  non  defendente'  (xxviii.  11,  12). 
I  think  this  must  mean  'a  prohibition.'  Davies  has 
(8.V.  crdf  *  harpago,'  *  fibula,'  Fr.  agrafe)  an  *  Arm.  crapqf 

•  anchoro '  (leg.  *  anchorare ') :  cf.  Corn,  grabel  *a  grappling- 
iron,'  Fr.   grappin,   Eng.   grapling.     Legonidec   has  kraban 

•  serre.'  The  Welsh  cognate  is  crap  '  raptio,'  *  prehensio,' 
Davies.  The  Irish  grahbad  .i.  bacdil  no  tairmesc  *  a  stopping 
or  prohibition,'  H.  3.  18,^  p.  51b,  seems  to  suggest  the 
meaning  of  our  gloss.  All  appear  connected  with  the  Ital. 
grappare  and  the  other  Eomance  words  which  Diez*  17  2 
brings  from  CH-Q-.  krapfo.  To  crap  belong  the  Mid.  Br. 
scrap  {=zexcrap)  'objet  d'un  rapt'  PB.  243,  and  scrapat  *to 
scrape,'  Cath. 

^  A  manuBcript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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IGQa,  In  the  margin  of  p.  93,  opposite  the  line :  tanguinis 
particepa  fiat  ,  ,  .  Si  eoim  dominus  eoa  in  orgastilo  retinuit, 
is  ticrib  with  a  stroke  through  the  upper  part  of  i. 

IGL  gitotegnU  (gl.  conpiacuit),  p.  93.  The  context  has: 
**  Cliristus  raali  facientes  in  teraplo  fiagellis  conplscuit 
^iecit"  (xxviii.  13).  This  is  the  3rd  sg.  s-pretcrite  of  a 
verb  corapoaiided  with  the  prep,  guo  and  the  O.Br,  equiva- 
lent of  Mid.  I3r.  ieicll '  tucere,*  W.  teici.  Compare  the  O.Br. 
iagud  in  faguelguHiat  (gl,  silicernium)  Eutych,  Z?  1053= 
Corn,  tetcel,  W.  tawel^  Jr.  id  (1.)  'silent/  (2.)  'silence' 
{Jeart  (6  hbhm,  O'CL),  from  the  root  (m,  Fick  ^  i.  602, 
Skr.  tmhyaii.  Our  gloss  seems  to  mean  '  he  put  to  silenc 
(by  scourging)  the  evildoers  in  the  temple.*  The  tenninatioa 
'in  (swallowed  up  in  Middle  Breton  by  the  commoner -fT«)  is^= 
the  Corn.  -y«,  W*  -/>,  infecting  the  preceding  vowel,  Z.^  523. 

162.  anno  (gl.  persuadentum),  p.  94  in  L  marg.  The  con- 
text has:  **  Kon  ad  roornm  defensionera  facta  est  seclesiai  sedj 
iudioibus  persuadonlum  "  (xviii.  14),  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  my 
that  "  this  -ium  far  -dum  is  very  common  in  most  of  the 
Brittany  MSS.  I  have  seen."  See  as  to  the  gloas,  Nos.  83^ 
84,  supra. 

Over  funer  is  written  b.     Context :  Salam^^i^  dicente  et  i 
egejitate  conpulsus  funer. 

103.  gud.  This  is  written,  p.  94  1.  raarg,,  without 
relerence-mark,  opposite  the  line  '*De  eo  quod  int 
[leg.  idem  sit  apud  Deum]  utrum  paruam  an  magnum  quis 
furatur"  (xxix.  2).  This  seems  intended  to  gloss  'furatur* 
and  is  probably  only  the  beginning  of  a  verb  {g{id-=.guo*od  f), 

164,  mrtittir  .i.  hwo  bliiu  Writton  in  the  r.  margin  of 
p.  95,  without  a  reference- mark,  opposite  the  words  in  the 
following  passage  beginning  with  *iuue-nes'  and  ending  with 
*  habet-.'  **  Vacca  .iiii.  quoque  utilitates  habet,  immolatur, 
consolatur  sencs,  nutrit  iuuenes,  arat  in  Palastina,  Ouis 
similiter  .iiii,  utilitates  habet"  (xxix.  4).  If,  with  Prof. 
Bugge,  we  regard  mhiin  as  cognate  with  W,  syflyd  'to  move/ 
■to  stir/  we  may,  I  think,  refer  our  gloss  to  '  consolatur.* 
ImobUn  would  then  be  the  3rd  eg.  prcs.  indie,  of  a  verb 
synonymous  with  innieHr,  which  seems  a  deponent,  also  in 
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the  3rd  sg.  pros,  indie,  meaning  '  incitat/  compounded  with 
the  preposition  in,  and  radically  connected  with  W.  rheu 

*  to  move/  rheuedd  *  activity/  N.H.G.  regen* 

165.  bitai  (gl.  resicaret),  p.  95  in  marg.  r.  The  context 
is:  ''Nam  Salamon  .  •  .  addit  tria  super  legem,  ut  resicaret 
uitia  populi"  (xxix.  5).  This  seems  an  infinitive  like  acarat, 
bidio,   radically   connected   with   the  W.   bidog    ^ensiculus/ 

*  gladiolus/  *  scia/  Davies,  which  is,  I  suspect  (like  the  Ir.  bith 

*  a  wound,'  O'CL,  ro-bith  '  he  slew,'  LTJ.  58*),  connected  with 
Skr.  ghdla,  the  b  coming  from  gv  as  often.  Prof.  Bugge 
adds,  doubtfully.  Church  Slav,  biii  schlagen,  Alban.  bie 
schlage  (Bezz.  Beitr.  viii.  189). 

166.  Vinniaus  dicit  (xxix.  8),  p.  96.  "  The  printed  text," 
says  Mr.  Bradshaw,  **  from  the  St.  Qallen  MS.,  has  Vinni- 
anus.  All  the  Brittany  MSS.  have,  the  older  ones  'Vinniaus,' 
the  later  ones  *  Vinniauus.'  The  Cambrai  MS.  (eighth  century) 
has  *  Vinniaus.'  So  also  the  Vienna  MS.  The  name  *  Vin- 
niau '    occurs   in   the   Eedon    cartulary    as    *  Vinniau '    or 

*  Viniau,'  and  in  the  invocations  in  the  Breton  litanies  as 

*  see.  Quiniaue.' "  The  Schafi'hausen  Vita  Columbae,  p.  53b, 
has  Vinniauo,for  which  Bishop  Reeves  (p.  104  of  his  edition) 
prints  Vinniano. 

167.  ial(g\.  dependunt),  p.  102.  The  context  is:  ''Sinodus 
ait:  Quicumque  filii  a  parentibus  suis  causa  diuini  cultus 
abscedunt,  nee  debitam  reuerentiam  dependunt,  anathema 
sint"  (xxxi.  15).  Here  tal  stands  for  taiont,  3rd  pi.  pres. 
indie,  act.  of  the  verb,  whence  comes  tal  (gl.  solvit)  supra 
JSo.  156. 

167b.  hep  (gl.  secus),  p.  104.  Context :  "  Lex  dicit,  pater 
npn  potest  dare  hereditatem  filio  dilecte  secus  filium  odiossaQ.'^ 
This,  like  Ir.  sech,  is  cognate  with  Lat.  secus  for  *sequus, 

167c.  is  p.  105  written  over  omnis.  Context :  "  Lata  est 
mihi  omnis  potestas  in  celo  et  in  terra." 

168.  brat.  This  is  written  in  p.  107,  1.  marg.,  opposite  the 
following  passages  from  Numbers  xxvii. :    "  Filie  Salphath 

*  .  .  accesserunt  ad  Moisen  .  .  •  dicentes:  pater  noster 
mortuus  est  non  habens  filios  .  .  .  cur  priuamur  hereditate 
eiusP"    (xxxii.  19).     This  is  the  modern  brad  'trahison/ 


t*  O.  Ir. 


la 


rmm^i^Wm 


(|L 


irbum  mrwi 


il  of 
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170.  f»  (gL  itimahiiOT«).  pt  107. 

The  eoetexl  ia :  **  Auctowrm  sdeene  Iiie  tntdta  addimt, 
fcmtiiff  lier£ed jei  denl  rvlss  et  tfdmnilmtkiiies  [leg. 
tioaet]*  na  tnatfiomtiir  heredites  ad  aUeue  "  (xxxii.  20). 

Here  mnt  m  written  lor  meitk^  tbe  pL  ol  0ii»rA=W.  micA 
'▼1%  Tidi%  piawi,  fidajaiior,  wpaoaat^  adproniissar,  Tid.  sn 
liiiic  meeMiem  *  (fkmm)^  Com.  wtffhierm,  MtrcA  is,  doabt- 
Iei%  aa  JHrkm  suggested  the  first  element  of  the  well-kaoim 
Old  Breton  title  $naehtiern^  which  occars  in  Cart.  Bed.»  p.  6 : 
'Ennor  epi^oopusy  Machtiernn  in  PoutrecoetL'  Compare 
alao  the  Old  Welsh  (ii-guor-mechk  ('  testatus  ^t ')  Z.«  907, 

ra  (like  tad  infra  No,  177)  stands  for  rndon,  pL  of  •rrr/ 
Ir.  rfl//»  *  surety/  Borrowed,  apparently,  from  Lat,  ml 
in  phraaes  like  rafum  afiquuffacere^  habere^  dticere. 

Over  'dent  *  in  the  passage  just  quoted  is  written  ^,  whirb 
probably  atands  for  the  3rd  pL  pres.  conj.  act.  of  gueruil 
'appeler*  Cath.,  now  gerreh 

17L  cmpidot  (gl.  titubauerit),  p.  108.  The  context  it: 
**  Hercdes  mortuorum  sic  ludicentur :  si  alter  babuerit 
testes,  adhibeant,  si  non  habuerit,  [aetas]  uidenda  et 
nobiUtaft  et  ordinatio  et  ratio:  si  aatem  titubauerit,  a«t 
Borte  aut  ueritate  .  •  .  aut  ludicibus  ueris  *  .  .  interpie- 
tentur"    (xxxii.    23).      Co'spiiioi  is  compounded  with  tbe 

J  Tft0  rti  mm  y  /ite  tmlyt  par  mny  eothas  yn  mc  hras^  •  to  a  rock  he  WM  cwt 
m  tliat  ha  foil  into  my  perfidy,*  B.  2333,  2334,  where  Konris  reudcfa  hm  «i  if  i( 
wtTt«  hru»  Mudgmont.* 

»  Wmm  Mid.  W.  braiwr  *  proditor,*  Z**  828  and  *r<wfo«*  (gU  iosidiott)i  Siihii*i 


1 


lidtr.  iv.  423. 


a 
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prep,  can,  Z?  901.  The  termination  resembles  that  of  W. 
beidyawt  *he  will  challenge/  Skene  ii.  307,  W.  methawd  'it 
will  fail,'  ymchoelawd  'it  will  turn,'  Z}  516,  Udhawt  'erit,' 
gtcasgaraict  'will  scatter,*  Evander  Evans,  Arch.  Camb. 
April,  1873.  The  simple  verb  is,  like  the  W.  yspeidiaw  '  to 
make  an  interval,'  a  denominative  from  *«/?iVz=Com.  spy 8, 
W.  yspaid,  borrowed  from  Lat.  spatium  '  a  space  of  time.' 
The  Mid.  Br.  espet  {en  berr  espet  '  in  brevi  spatio '  PB.  82) 
is  from  the  low-Latin  espatium. 

172.  enhit  (gl.  debilis),  p.  108.  Context:  "  De  debitis 
dimitendis  illi,  qui  debilis  est  aut  in  ops  "  (xxxiii.  3).  This 
must,  I  think,  be  the  W.  ynfyd  'stultus,  insanus,  ineptus, 
demens,  amens/  Davies,  Ir.  oinmid  (gl.  sotus).  If  so,  the  b 
of  enbit  is  written  for  infected  m,  as,  possibly,  in  dogur^ 
bonneu  supra  No.  52.  The  'privative  particle  here  used 
resembles  the  Ir.  m-,  Z.^  860. 

173.  anguo  (gl.  inequalitatem,  xxxiii.  3),  p.  108.  The  an- 
ia,  of  course,  the  negative  prefix,  see  infra  No.  280.  The 
gtiO'  is  either  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  (as  M.  Loth 
thinks)  =  Ir./o  .i.  cuma,  O'Cl. 

174.  guo8.  This  is  written  in  the  r.  margin  of  p.  109, 
without  any  reference-mark,  opposite  the  first  seven  words 
of  the  following  passage:  "Bomona  dicit:  Quatuor  comitantur 
debita,  ratae  (MS.  rate),  stipulationes,  testes  idonei  scriptio" 
(xxxiii.  4).  The  gloss  giioa  (gl.  ratas)  infra  No.  185  shows 
that  our  guos  refers  to  *  ratae.'  It  is  either  borrowed  from 
Lat.  ras,  or  stands  for  guosthu  =  the  modem  gtcestlou  '  gages,* 
pi.  oi  gweatly  Corn,  gtcistel  (gl.  obses),  W.  gtcysfl,  from  ^ved-tla, 
cognate  with  a-Fed-Xov. 

175.  erie  (gl.  pemoctauit),  p.  110.  The  context  is:  "si 
pauper  est,  non  pemoctabit  apud  te  uestimentum  eius" 
(xxxiii.  10,  citing  Deuteron.  xxiv.  12).  I  suspect  that  this 
is  a  gloss  on  '  uestimentum  eius '  (omitted  by  our  codex) 
rather  than  on  'pemoctauit  (-abit  ?).'  If  so,  the  e  is  the 
possessive  pron.  3rd  sg.  masc,  Z?  386,  but  the  rie  .  .  . 
remains  obscure.  Can  it  stand  for  rei  (as  uo  for  ow,  supra, 
No8.  7,  119)  the  first  three  letters  of  *rei(=iW.  rhaid,  Mod. 
Br.  ret  now  r^t,  r^d  '  needraent,'  Corn,  reys  ? 

Phil.  Tnns.  1985-6.  38 
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176,  moliit  (gl.  molara,  xxxiii.  10),  p.  110.  This  is  Mid. 
Br,  nwltn  Cath.,  now  fnihn^  Corn.  ?He/in  (gl.  molendinum),  W. 
meiin^  It,  muiknn.  All  apparently  borrowed  from  Lftt 
fnolina,  as  I'egtn^  Ir*  cidcenn^  from  coquina,  and  Ir.  ruingenn 
*  a  plane/  from  rnncina, 

m,  rad  (gl  stipulationes,  xxxiv.  6),  p.  112.  See  No,  170, 
Bupra. 

178.  eontuki  (gl.  colligas),  p.  114.  The  context  has: 
"Baasilides  quidam  inter  colligas  suos"  (xxxv*  4).  This  i« 
apparently  the  samo  word  as  the  cuntulici  (gl.  collegio), 
pi,  cnnielletau  (gl.  collegia),  of  the  Luxemburg  MS.,  as  to 
winch  see  7j}  901,  and  Rev,  Coltique,  i.  362,  Corn.  cunUikt 
(gl,  congregatio  vel  concio)  Z.^  901,  10C8,  Mid.  W.  kj/nnnllaif 
'colligere/  M.  Eraile  Ernault  compares  the  Mod*  Bret,  kutuill 
*cueillir/  From  the  prepositional  prefixes  con-fu  and  the  root 
rr/,  whence  also  Ir,  com-u^,  com-ol,  tin'olaim  (Loth). 

179.  miiintric  (gl.  stupris),  p.  114.  The  context  has: 
"  si  quispiam  adultenn  [conjunctus]  perpotuam  cum  ea 
permanendi  fidera  polliceatur;  toUerabilius  est  nou  implere 
sacrnraentum  quara  permanendi  {hw)  in  stupria  flagitium'* 
(xxxv.  5).  Thia  probably  stands  for  mUinlncion  (or  -ion  /J, 
pi,  of  *miiintHc,  a  derivative  from  mi/in  (gl.  prostitutara), 
infra,  No,  260.  Compare  the  Old  Breton  names  MUon^ 
Milun,  in  the  Redon  Cartulary.  The  root  seems  «if7,  Fick/ 
ip  173,  whence  fxelXia^  the  Lith.  meilm  *  lovely,'  and  other 
words  cited  by  Cur  tins  G,  E.  No.  464,* 

The  suffix  trie  may  perliaps  be  compared  with  the  Lai 
iricio  in  meretvmum,  etc. 

180.  ufjitet  or  hguet — ilr,  Bradshaw  thought  the  latter — 
(gl.  secundum),  p.  114.  Context:  "Item  iuraraenta  peruerta 
retro rsum  uertautur.  Secundum  cum,  etc*''  The  printed 
context  (xxxv,  5)  is:  **Tria  juramenta  solvenda  sunt,  primum^ 
cum  quis  male  facere  jurat  •  .  .  secundum,  cum  quis  incaute 
inrat  non  putans  peccatura tertium  :  si  mulier,  etc. 

Prof.  Rhys  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  gutt^  i.e*  "^ 
gueih :    cf.  an  ell  giwz  '  vicissim/  Cath,,  W.  am  er  ejfl  gufi 

added  the  Ir.  mihdf,  an  epithet  for  hcareii  ia  ^ 


^  To  thc'ae  jnerhniM  mfij  bo 
Sc^la  m  br&lhn,  LU.  33*. 
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*  pro  altera  vice/  ar  eil  weith  '  secunda  vice/  Z?  732.  M.Loth, 
however,  thinks  that  gaet  stands  for  guetig  (apres),  now 
goudi,  W.  gwedy. 

181.  th  im  dam  guas  (gl.  se contrixerit;   leg. 

constrinxerit),  p.  114. 

182.  bitpanim  (gl.  usque),  p.  114  in  1.  marg. 

The  context  is :  '^  Si  quis  uirorum  uotum  uouerit  aut  s^ 
iuramento  contrixerit  non  faciat  uerbum  irritum  sed  omne 
quod  promisit  inpleat.  Item  lex  mulier  si  iuramento  con- 
strixerit  et  rl.  usque  ait."  But  Wasserschleben  has  "Si 
mulier  sita  in  aetate  puerili  in  dome  patris  se  juramento 
constrinxerit  et  reliqua  usque  ait  Si  pater  statim  ut  audierit 
contradixerit,  uota  eius  et  iuramenta  eius  irrita  erunt" 
(xxxv.  5). 

In  th'tm-d-am-guaa  we  have  four  particles,  di,  im  (as  in 
imguparton,  infra  No.  256),  the  reflexive  particle,  later 
em  Ta?  892,  do  and  am-=.dam  now  signifying  inchoate  action, 
Z.^  906.  The  final  syllable  gua%  stands  for  some  form  of  the 
modem  verb  gtvestla;  and  M.  Loth  completes  it  thus: 
diim^dam-guasilot  (se  sera  life  par  voou  par  serment  ?). 

In  bit'  panim  (gl.  usque^  i.e.  usque  ad)  hit  is  the  later  het^ 
bed  Z}  698,  Corn,  bys,  W.  behit,  bet,  byt. 

pan  seems  the  modem  pan  or  pann  '  lieu,'  '  endroit.'  The 
im  maj  be  =  W.  ym,  yd-ym  *  sumus.* 

183.  brientinion  (gl.  ingenuis),  p.  116.  Context:  "De 
captiuis  ingenuis  in  eodem  sabbato  liberandis  "  (xxxvi.  3). 
This  is  the  pi.  of  brieniin^Com.  bryntyn  'princeps,*  Mid. 
W.  breenhin,  brenhin,  Z}  845,  Gliick  K.  N.  129,  from 
*brigentin,  a  derivative  from   *bngant,  W.   bryeint,   breint 

*  privilegium,'  now  braint  As  to  the  loss  of  g  between 
vowels,  see  Nos.  49,  106,  133,  164  supra,  and  Nos.  194,  218, 
229  infra. 

184.  testou  (gl.  stipulationes),  p.  116. 

185.  guoB  (gl.  ratas),  p.  116. 

The  context  is :  '^  accipe  stipulationes  et  ratas  et  signa 
forinsecus^'  (xxxvi.  5,  citing  Jeremiah  xxxii.  11).  Here 
teaiou  is  the  pi.  of  testy  Corn,  tist,  testy  W.  tyst,  a  loan  from 
Lat.  testis.     As  to  guos  for  gttosfiou,  see  above.  No.  174. 
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186.  dieteguetk  (gl,  distitutus)^  p.  118*  The  context 
*'PopQlu8  a  principe  distitutua  dixit,  qals  ibit  ante  nos?" 
(xxxvii.  2).  I  would  analyse  this  word  thus:  duetegmik. 
Here  di  is  the  common  prepositional  prefix,  It}  903,  900, 
and  eiegnefic  is  the  pret.  part,  passive  of  some  verb  cognate 
with  W,  adaw^  now  gadaw  (h*nquere),  Davies. 

187*  aior  (gL  anehora,  xxxvii.  3),  p.  118.  Aior^  Mid.  Br. 
heor  Cath.,  now  hHr  or  M}\  is  a  loan,  like  W,  angor.  Com. 
ancar^  Jr.  wgor^  from  a  Low-Lat.  ^angora  for  ancom  (Loth)» 
as  congonUam  for  concordiam*  For  the  loss  or  vocalisation  of 
the  guttural  nasal  in  inlaut  compare  Mid,  Br*  ael  *  angelus,' 
aviii  '  evangelium,*  cinel/enn  *  cingulom,'  iuin  ^  unguis  *=Ir, 
ace.  eg,  iffgin,  moe  'coma'  =  Ir,  mong^  nouen  '  unguent um,' 
«^orf//5^' 'clinare/  W.  gsitcng^  focfiff  *  iurare,'  Ir.  tongad^  spoe 
'spongia,*  and  perhaps  the  Mod,  Br.  s-t-kton  *  eel  *  =  O.H.G. 
slango,  now  schlange.  Compare  the  change  in  Welsh  of  ng 
to  ir,  Rhys,  Rev.  Celtique,  ii.  192, 

188.  or  (gL  maleus,  leg.  Tnalleus,  xxxvii,  3),  p.  118.  This 
is  for  ord  now  horz  ==  0.  Corn,  ord  (gl.  malleus)  Z.^  1061,  W. 
g-oi'd  with  prefixed  g  from  r,  Ir.  ordd  fgl.  malleus).  In  Old 
Celtic  it  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  first  element  of  the 
name  Ordo- vices, 

189.  gin/p  (gl.  madeficandum),  p.  118.  The  printed  con- 
text has  :  **  Ros  sit  ad  madefaciendum  *'  (xxxvii.  3).  This  is 
the  beginning  of  gmlpitoc^  the  fut,  part,  pass*  of  the  verb 
whence  roguUpim  (gl,  olivavitj  Lux.  The  modern  infinitive 
is  ghlm  or  glihia,  a  derivative  from  ^/fft^Mid.  Br.  gimp 
(gitfipi/adf(r  *  humectatio'),  O.W,  guiipf  Kuhn's  Beitr. 
iv.  405,  now  gwlgh  *  humidus,'  *  raadidus,'  Corn,  gkb,  Ir. 
ftiurh.  The  root  is  VALGr  according  to  Fick,^  778,  I  tbinl 
it  is  t?%,  whence  also  Lat.  {v)  liquid  us. 

190.  .i.  guirhtev  (gl.  aiistoritate),  p.  119,  The  context 
is  :  *'  cum  austeritate  imperabant  eis,  eo  quod  non  esset 
pastor  bonus  *'  (xxxvii.  4).  This  is  an  abstract  noun  formed 
like  blinder  (gl  segnitia),  by  adding  -ier  to  some  adjective, 
Z.^  829.  What  this  adjective  is  remains  doubtful.  Mf^ 
may  stand  for  *gt(irc/i,  and  if  this  is  by  metathesis  for  guichn 
we    may   compare   O.W,    guivhtr,   gmcltr   (gl.    effrenus,  gh 
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effera)  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iv.  398,  W.  gicychr  'alacer/  'strenuus.' 
Or  if  the  c  is  a  ^  provected  by  the  t  of  the  suffix,  we 
may  bring  guirhter  from  the  Old  Br.  guerg  (gl.  efficax) 
Eutych. 

191.  ablin  (gl.  faustu),  p.  119.  The  context  is:  "Et 
cunctos  fastu  superbise  paruipendunt "  (xxxvii.  4).  The 
glossographer  seems  to  have  regarded  'fastus*  as  meaning 
*fastidium,*  in  which  case  we  should  read  a  bitn{der),  or 
'fastigiura,'  for  blin  (now biin  'bout,'  'extr^mit^')  is=Corn. 
A/yn,  W.  blaen  *  cuspis,*  *  extremitas,'  *  sumraitas/  The  a  is, 
of  course,  the  preposition  indicating  the  ablative.  There  is 
a  castrum  Blaen  in  a  12th  century  charter.  Cart.  Red. 
page  291.  A  third  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  M.  Loth, 
who  enters  ablin  in  his  Glossary  under  a  and  translates  it  by 
*  orgueiL*     If  so,  we  might  think  of  the  Di-ablintrea, 

192.  ceple  (gl.  reprehensibiliter,  xxxvii.  5),  p.  119.  Con- 
nected with  cablu^  *  coupable  '  Cath.,  *  criminans '  Davies, 
Corn,  cabely  W.  cabl  *calumnia.*  All  from  a  Med.  Latin 
eabil/a,  classical  cavil/a.  For  the  change  oi  b  to  p  in  loan- 
words compare  the  Mid.  Br.  ehapl  *  cable,'  campr  '  chambre,' 
dirempra/f  *  to  dismember,'  canap  *  cannabis.'  Meplaom,  131, 
for  mebalom,  is  (if  Loth  be  right)  an  example  of  a  similar 
change  in  a  native  word. 

193.  orion  (gl.  oram),  p.  119. 

194.  atraal  (gl.  calamidis),  p.  119. 

The  printed  context  is :  "  abscidit  oram  clamidis  [leg. 
chlamydis]  ejus"  (xxxvii.  5).  Here  orion  is  the  pi.  of  or 
(Ir.  OTf  dat.  sg.  ur),  a  loan  from,  or  cognate  with,  Lat.  ora, 
and  atraal  (not  'straul'  as  Loth  reads  it)  is  like  Corn,  strati 
(gl.  tapeta),  W.  f/straill,  a  loan  from  Lat.  stragulum,  the  g, 
as  usual,  disappearing  between  vowels,  and  the  post-tonic  u 
becoming  a. 

195.  dan  (gl.  sub),  p.  119.  This  is  written  over  the  sub  of 
"  subiectione  "  (xxxvii.  6).  It  is  the  Corn,  tan  (in  the  oath 
tan  ow  feth)^  the  W.  dan  from  tan.  In  Middle  Breton  this 
preposition  appears  only  when  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sitions di  or  en  :  di-dan,  en-dan,  dindan  =  di-en-dan,  Z.^  680  : 
dindan  poncz  pilat,  Horae.     The  Latin  tenus  may  be  cognate. 
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196.  a.  domot  (gl  ritum),  p.  120.  The  context 
"Quicunque  uenerit  contm  rltum  [mr.  kc,  deeretum]  p[ri]n- 
cipis,  ab  ecclesea  abieciatur'*  (xxxvii.  6).  This  is  the  W, 
defaird,  defod  *  mos,*  *  consuetudo,'  Davies,  cognate  either 
with  Bifii^,  dhdmn{n)^  Goth,  dotn-s  (Eog.  doom)  and  the  other 
words  cited  by  Curtius,  G,  E,  No.  309,  or,  as  Prof.  Bugge 
conjectures,  with  O.  Welsh  domeftc  (tamed).  So  Old  Norse 
temja  means  not  only  zahmen,  but  gewohnen,  iiben. 

197.  tes  (gh  decreto),  p.  12L  Context:  "Qui  contra- 
edixerit  decreto  principia**  (xxxvii.  18).  This  is  the  first  three 
letters  of  tcntaiimnf^  Cath.,  a  loan  froni  Latin  (cstamentum. 

197a.  no  (gi  non  quaesito),  p.  122,  I  cannot  explain.  It 
18  omitted  by  Loth.  The  context  is :  "  si  autem  corripuerint 
licet  non  audiant  non  qr^ff^sito. 

198.  arion  (gK  latrare),  p.  122. 

199.  guotroit  (gl.  demulgitis),  p.  122. 
The  printed  context  la :  "  Canes  mutt  non  possnnt  latrareT 

uos  demulgitis  lac  ovium  et  comeditis  eas'*  (xxxTii.  22, 
citing  Isaias  lix.  10).  Here  arion  is  for  arthon^  cognate 
with  the  Mid.  Br.  harznjf  'aboyer/  Cath.,  now  harza^  W. 
cf/f-arik,  Davies.  Pughe  has  also  arthal^  arthiad^  art  haw  and 
arthii.  The  ending  -on  seems  to  stand  for  -dw.  In  Middle 
Breton  we  have  only  -en,  Z^,  536,  as  in  auireut  anirm. 

gttoiyoii  is  the  2nd  pi.  prea.  indie,  act.  of  a  verb = the  Mid. 
Breton  gozro  'mulgere'  Cath.,  now  f/drd,  W.  godro,  and 
compounded  of  the  prep,  gtio  and  iro,  which  latter  aeems 
cognate  with  the  Ir.  iragud  {ebbing,  exhaustion). 

Over  '  abutiraur '  in  the  phrase  **  quorum  abutimur  donis" 
(xxxvii.  22)  is  written  »i,  which  I  cannot  explain* 

200.  h  gifrstli  (gl.  infonnetur),  p.  123.  The  printed  text 
has :  *'  Decernimus,  ut  discat,  quod  doceat,  reformviur  quod 
teneat*'  (xxxvii.  23).  This  seems  compounded  with  the 
prep,  guor^  like  gurHmun,  gurpritj  supra,  Nos.  51,  95.  The 
stli  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  verb  cognate  with  O.W* 
Bi/innim  in  glan-Mnnim  (gl.  famine  eancto),  Juv.  5,  Utlmnif 
'loquitur/  Juv.  4=0.Ir.  shtindid. 

201.  guodcea    (gl.   hodio    habentes),  p.    124.      Context: 
'*crudeles,  hodio    habentes    bonum"    (xxxvii.    30,    citing 
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2  Timoth.  iii.  3).  Here  guod-  is = the  prep,  prefixes  guo-^-od 
(cf.  Ir.  fofdj  in  fdcre^z/o-od-gare),  and  ces  may  stand  for 
*ce8eianz=iW.  caaeion,  pi.  of  casai  *  a  hater/  cognate  with  cas, 
Com.  cda  *  hatred/  Mid.  Br.  caset  '  to  hate'  Cath.,  W.  cassau 
*odio  habere/  Davies,  Ir.  cais  .i.  mioscais  no  fuath,  O'Cl. 
M.  Loth  thinks  the  gloss  complete,  and  renders  it  by  hair. 

202.  im  (gl.  Paulus,  xxxvii.  36),  p.  125.  This  name  is 
prefixed  to  1  Corinth  xii.  21,  22 :  "  Non  potest  dicere 
caput  pedibus,"  etc.  Perhaps  our  im  is  the  first  syllable  of 
tmpombl  MJ.  9b,  120a,  and  is  intended  to  gloss  *non  potest.* 

203.  adorn  (gl.  triturantis),  p.  126.  The  context  is:  "Non 
alligabis  6s  bouis  triturantis  in  aera  [leg.  area],"  xxxviii.  1, 
citing  Deuteron.  xxv.  4.  Here  a  is  the  relative  pronoun, 
Z.^  392,  and  dorn  is  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  a  verb 
'=.dornaff  *bastre'  Cath.,  now  dourna=iW.  dyrnu  'triturare,' 

*  flagellari.*     All  derived  from  doruy  Corn,  rforn,  W.  dtcrn 

*  pugnus,'  Ir.  doni.  Hence  also  Mid.  Br.  darnat  '  manipulus  * 
Cath. 

204.  Husiu  (gl.  lixa),  p.  127.  Context:  "Ut  lixa  per 
cinerem  humidum  et  sordidura  fluens  lauat,  et  non  lauatur  '* 
(xxxviii.  5).  So  Imu  (gl.  lixa)  Eutych.  Z.^  1054  and  Cath., 
now  lisiou  *  lessive,'  0.  Com.  liaaiuy  Z?  1063,  W.  lleisw^  both 
loans  from  Lat.  Hxicium  (Fr.  lessive).  Other  instances  in 
Breton  loan-words  of  s  from  x  are  flus  *  flux,'  nos  *  nox,* 
eS'freizaff  *  exf  rigidare,'  estren  *  extraneus,'  hisesi  *  bisextus,' 
and  perhaps  escis^  infra  No.  264. 

205.  m  lin  loed  (gl.  in  lacuna  sordida,  xxxviii.  5),  p.  127. 
Here  in  is  the  preposition  ;  /m,  now  lenn,  i8=Corn.  /i;?,  W. 
Uyn  *lacus,'  'stagnum'  [Ir.  //wn],  which  Davies  compares 
with  \lfiin)f  and  ioed  is  now  iouz  *  sale,'  *  malpropre/  et  selon 
quelques-uns   '  vilain,'    *  laid,'    Corn,    lowse    Cr.   158,   hicz 

*  mouldy,'  Lhuyd,  Arch.  Brit.  281.  Our  ioed  seems  to  stand 
(with  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  g)  for  logedo-s,  a  derivative,  as 
M.  Loth  has  seen,  of  the  same  root  as  the  Ir.  loghaim  (I  rot). 

206.  gudnaiol  (gl.  minus  erudiens),  p.  128.  The  context  is : 
**  Melior  est  docta  sapientia  non  minus  erudiens,  quam  sancta 
rosticitas"  (xxxviii.  7).  This  seems,  as  Prof.  Loth  suggests, 
a  compound  of  gud^guo-od  (supra  No.  201)  and  *gnaiol^  a 
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dor 


id!  from  the  root 


He  tliiuka  tliat  (jno-  hero 


IV.  in  ml  irora  the  root  gna.      oe 
implies  dimiQution,  as  in  f/tf-Jorn,  supra  No,  10,  and  trans- 
lates the  gloss  by  *  un  peu  moins  instructif/ 

207.  con  (gl  siistulit),  p.  129,  The  Latin  word  should  be 
* sustolHt/  Context :** Lectio  diuina  indoctum  a?dificat,ductum 
corripit,  pauperem  susiulit,  regem  Immiliat,  purificat 
aniinara,**  etc.  (xxxviii.  13),  and  our  gloss  seems  the  first 
syllable  of  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act  of  the  Old  Br,  verb 
corresponding  to  the  Mid.  Br.  quen-derchell^  cognate  with 
W,  ctjnnal  *  austinere/  a  cfjn  et  c/a/,  Da^aea :  of.  qn^ndekh 
*  conserve/  *  garde/  cicl  merch  a  quendehh  gtterc/idei  *  like  a 
maiden  that  guards  her  virginity/  PB.  13 ;  ez  qtundelch  roen 
tit  e  guiryou  *  the  king  of  the  earth  keeps  his  words '  P.B.  40, 

In  the  same  page,  1.  8,  g  is  written  over  *  extollit/  and 
L  10,  n  over  ^  minus.* 

208.  gupar  (gl.  remotis,  xxxix.  3),  p.  13L  Context: 
*'  In  cellulis  procul  a  conspectu  horainum  remotis/'  See  above 
No.  140. 

209.  guparol  (gl.  theorica),  p.  131.  Context:  **In  sola 
contemplatione  theorica  uiuentes  perse uerabant  "  (xxxix.  3). 
This  adjective  (which  glosses  *  theoricam/  infra  No.  240) 
seems  compounded  of  the  prep.  £/m(o),  and  a  derivative  of  a 
root  Kar  or  sliur^  whence  also  Ir.  etar-cert  (interpi^etatio), 

210.  .i.  hlimun  {gl.  tehefacti),  p.  131.  M.  Loth,  wrongly, 
hlinhn.  Context:  **Sed  cootinuo  tebefacti  dum  pristinos 
mores  ac  nita  resecare  contempnant.'*  The  printed  text  has 
**eorum  .  .  .  qui  .  ,  .  continue  tepefacti  "  (xxxix.  3).  This 
seems  the  plural  of  hhn  (gL  inerte)  Lux.,  pi.  blinion  (gl. 
inertes)  Lux.  =  Skr,  gidna  *  fordone,'  Prof.  Bugge.  Compare 
biin  (gL  tepore),  infra  No.  268,  \^hich  probably  stands  for 
bhndcr,  Mid.  W.  blinder  *  fatigatio '  Z.*  829,  or  some  other 
abstract  derivative.  The  word  blin  or  bleUf  which  forms  part 
of  several  Old  Breton  names/  may  be  cognate. 

211.  ad  (gL  laceei,  leg.  lacessiti,  xxxix,  3),  p.  132,  the  first 
syllable  of  the  pret,  part,  passive  of  some  verb  compoonded 
with  the  prep.  uL 


^  BliH-lim,  Blm-Umtf  BUH-Uuei^  BUn-Uimei,  Bkn^iutt,  BUn^littH^  TffMm* 
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212.  .i.  guorcerdorion  (gl.  circumcilHonum),  p.  132.  Con- 
text :  "  V.  genus  est  circumcillionum  aed  [leg.  sub]  habitu 
monachorum  vagantur  circumferentes  hiphocriain,  circum- 
uenientes  prouincias,"  xxxix.  3.  This  is  the  pi.  of 
guorcerdor  'vagabond/  where  (7wor(=  Gaul,  ver-)  is  the 
common  intensive  prefix  Z.^  895,  896;  the  ending  -or, 
as  in  omor  (gl.  opilio)  Berne  10,  is  from  dr,  Z}  830, 
and  cerd  is  the  base  of  the  verb  credam^  leg.  cerd<im 
(gL  vado)  Eutych.  6a.  =W.  cerddaf,  Z.^  1053,  and  the 
verbal  noun  querzety  Cath.,  now  kerzet=LW.  cerdded  *in- 
cedere,'  'ambulare,*  Davies,  Corn,  herd  (gl.  iter),  Ir.  ceird, 
all  cognate  with  0.  Saxon  scridan  *  schreiten,'  Curtius  Q.  E.* 
No.  71. 

213.  .i.  bleoc  (gl.  criniti),  p.  132. 

214.  guiliat  (gl.  tonsa),  p.  132. 

215.  guolwt  (gl.  comata),  p.  132. 

The  context  is :  "  Alii  criniti  incedunt,  ne  uilior  habeatur 
tonsa  sanctitas  quam  comata  *'  (xxxix.  3).  Here  bleoc  stands 
for  bleociotiy  infra  No.  281,  pi.  of  bleoc^  better  bleuoc  =i  bkuhec^ 
*plein  de  poil'  Cath.  =  Corn,  bleuak,  W.  bleicog  *  crinitus,' 
Davies.  It  is  an  adj.  derived  from  bleu  (also  bleuou  gl.  iubis, 
Lux.),  pi.  of  bleuenn  '  poil '  Cath.  =  W.  blewyn.  Compare 
O.W.  bleuporthetic  (gl.  lanigerae)  Z?  1055,  Corn,  bleu 
yn  pen  (gl.  capillus),  bleu  en  hgat  (gl.  palpebrae).  The 
root  seems  bhlugvy  whence  the  Latin  fluere,  fluzi  (from 
fiugterey  flugC'8i\  con-flu ges  and  the  Lucretian  fluvidus.  The 
primary  meaning  of  bleu  would  accordingly  be  *  something 
flowing.' 

guiltiaty  guiliat  {oT*guilliat,  pi.  guiltiatou  (gl.  tonsuras)  Lux., 
seems  an  abstract  noun  meaning  '  the  state  of  being  shorn.' 
For  the  termination  see  Z?  840.  Our  gloss  is  cognate  with 
O.  Corn,  guillihim  (gl.  forceps)  Z.^  1062,  W.  gicellaif '  a  pair  of 
shears,' and  perhaps  Ir.  doellainiy  -tellaim,  *I  steal,'  protoceltic 
iu'telldmi,  and  Latin  tello,  M.  Loth  adds  that  the  Bretons 
still  say,  not  "couper  la  barbe,  mais  I'arracher  {lemelar  barv)J* 

guoliat  for  guoliiat,  also  an  abstract  noun,  meaning  '  hairi- 

^  Here  the  h  is  due  to  the  accent  on  ee. 
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ness/  is  derived  from  *giioIi  *  coma,'  Corn,  goh  (gL  cesariee),  ] 
W.  f/wa/lt,  iT./aiff  wliich  Prof.  Rhys  would  connect  with  Qf. 
Xdaio^  ex  /"Xarw)?.     See  coguelt  (gl.  lanitiura)  infm  No.  284. 

216.  gnad  (gl.  detcrrimuni,  xxxix.  3),  p.  132,     Tliis  stand*, 
for  (fmnlam,  an  irregular  superlative  of  drouk  *  malua/     Prof, 
Bu  gge   conjectures  that  the  stem -word  may  be  the  Latiu 
rapidm,  whence,  according  to  G,  Paris,  the  ¥r,  fade.     But 
the  Mod,  W.  gtcasa,  gwueihaf.  Corn,  gttethe  D.  \V6^,  Br.  girczf^ 

'  pessime '  M J.  196,  2,  seem  to  show  that  our  guadam  stands 
for  guaUham  ex  ^vactanio,  ^rrrptamo,  and  is  therefore  cognato 
with,  but  not  borrowed  frora>  rapidus, 

217.  imcQ  (gl.  agitet),  p,  132. 

218.  a,  loo% — MS.  /ow,  with  a  written  over  i  (gL  latro- 
mhu%),  p.  132. 

The  context  is ;  "  Agustinus  :  Quis  nanem  agitet  si  guber- 
nator  abscedat?  Quis  ab  insidiis  luporum  custodit  ones,  si 
pastoris  cura  non  uigiletP  Quis  latronibus  et  furibus  resistet, 
si  specuktorem  non  habeat  ?"  (xxxix.  4). 

im-m  is  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded 
with  the  preposition  im,  perhaps  with  a  reflexive  meaning, 
Z.*  898,  and  the  prep,  row,  and  possibly  identical  with  W, 
cymihyrfa  'agitare  *  ex  etfu-tgr/it  'conturbare.' 

in  hoB^  if  this  be  the  right  reading,  the  -os  may  be  = 
the  -frys  -is  (ex  -enscs  P)  forming  collective  substantives  in 
Mid.  "W.  and  Mid.  Breton,  such  as  W.  moiuct/s,  Lhegrwt/K^ 
Br.  bedis  'homines,'  literally  'mundi  (bet)  habitatores,'  broii 
'  regionis  habitutores,'  p/oei/n  '  plebani '  from  phe  *  plebj?,* 
Z*^  294.  In  lo  I  see  the  equivalent  of  Xcf^09  *  an  ambush/ 
'  the  lurking-place  of  robbers.'  The  Welsh  cognate  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Ogum  part  of  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the 
Llanvaughan  stone,  Trewtcvat  h^  i.e,  *  the  bed,'  or  *  prave/ 
*of  Trenacatns  (Tringad),  son  of  Maglagnus  (Maelan)/^ 
The  root  of  h  (the  Gaulish  hga-n  in  the  Todi  inscription)  is 
lagh^  as  to  the  existence  of  which  in  the  Celtic  languages  see 
Cur  tins,  G,  E.  No.  173  and  Uhys,  Rev.  Celt.  i.  373.  For 
the  loss  of  the  g  between  vowels,  see  above  No.  49* 

^  Sec    as  to   Maehn   and    Trifig^di  EhJ^B*   Lectures  ou  Welsh  PhilolDgT, 
2ml  editiaa,  380. 
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219.  nabu  anfumetic  (gl.  non  suspectionis),  p.  133  in 
r.  marg. 

220.  gurclut  erdirh  (gl.  mali  euidentis),  p.  133. 

The  context  is :  "  abbas  ita  degenerauit  ab  opere  Dei  ut 
mereatar  .  .  .  fornicationis  cremine  non  suspectionis  sed 
mali  euidentis  honerari^'  (xxxix.  7).  For  the  last  three 
words  the  printed  text  has  "  male  videntis  onerari." 

In  na-bu  (as  in  gloss  No.  221)  the  na  is  the  negative  par- 
ticle used  in  a  relative  or  subjunct  sentence  Z?  752,  and  bu 
must  be  the  3rd  sg.  pret.  of  the  verb  substantive.  It  is 
identical  with  the  W.  bu,  Z?  661.  The  Middle  Breton  forms 
are  boue,  boe,  the  Cornish  bue,  Z.^  563,  562. 

M.  Emault  thinks  that  anfumetic  may  be  =  Fr.  enfume  (a 
low  Latin  ^infumatus),  and  compares  the  proverb  il  fCy  a  pas 
de  fumie  sans  feu.  For  the  prefix  an-  =  0.  Fr.  en-  cf.  ancli- 
naff,  ancontroff,  anserret,  antechet,  antren^  Cath. 

In  the  second  gloss,  gurclut  erdirh  *  very  notorious,  evi- 
dent,* ^wr  as  in  gur-limnn,  supra  51,  is  for  guor,  Ir.  for,  Gaul. 
rer,  irrrep,  s-ttper,  and  clut  is=:cht  in  0.  Br.  Clot-ri,  Z?  889  = 
Clutorlx,  Ir.  cloth,  Gr.  k\vt6<:,  Curtius  No.  62.  The  second  word 
erdirh,  for  er-dirch,  is  exactly  the  Ir.  airdirc,  erdirc  'con- 
spicuus,'  from  the  root  DERC,  Skr.  darg,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  13. 
The  simplex  is  found  in  the  phrase  en  hanu  derch  an  guerches 
*  in  the  clear  (or  bright)  name  of  the  Virgin,'  PB.  173,  cf. 
O.  Sax.  torht  ' splendens,' O.H.G.  zorah-t  'hell,'  'deutlich.' 
The  assimilation  of  ^  to  » in  dirc^derci  is  noteworthy. 

221.  na  docordomni  (gl.  non  arcemus),  p.  133.  The  con- 
text is :  "  Hlos  uero,  quorum  abbatem  de  mensa  sanctorum 
propter  infamiam  non  arcemus"  (xxxix.  7).  As  to  na  see 
No.  219.  The  -ni  (later  ny),  Lat.  nds,  Zend  tido,  is  the  pers. 
pronoun  of  the  1st  pi.  (Z.^  374,  380,  Curtius  G.  E.^  No.  444) 
here  used  as  an  enclitic.  Between  the  m  of  the  termination 
of  the  verb  and  the  n  of  the  suffixed  pronoun,  a  p  was,  in 
3fiddle-Breton,  inserted  as  a  fulcrum  (cf.  in  Mid.  Br.  column 
jhnenn  'columna,'  ^am-j9-w(?^  *  damnare,*  hym-p-n  *hymnus' 
and  in  mediaeval  Latin  som-p-nus,  sollem-p-nitas  for  somnus, 
soUemnitas).  The  ni  (ny)  then  dropt  off  and  left  the  verbal 
ending  -omp.    The  verb  do-cordom,  or  perhaps  docordam,  is 
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conipouiided  with  tbe  prep,  do  ond  its  root  seems  Aor,  cognatel 
with  Gr.  mipm,  Lat.  curtus.     M.  Loth's  Breton  ^  docondom^ 
and  "irL  docaunaim  *  je  pousse'  (Gorm*  GL  addenda)," 
both  imaginary, 

222.  A,  roiau  (gl.  soffogoria),    p.    133.  The   context  la:, 
**  aratra  trahentes  et  sofosoria   (rar.   &f.  fossoria)   figent 
terroD."    Our  gloss  means  *  spades.'     It  is  the  pL  of  ro,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  modern  W.  rhatn'atty  pL  of  r/taw  *  rutrum/ 
*Hgo/  'palios,'  Davies.     I  think  this  must  be  cognate  with, 
or  borrowed  from,  the  Lat.  rdmits;  for  c  from  d  aee  Na  164 
supra,  and  for  the  vocalisation  of  w,  see  Ian  supra  No.  70  and^^ 
W,  Jfaw  from  Jama,     In  Mod.  Breton  we  have  reoii  'pelle'!^^ 
(Leon)  and  ranv  'bfiche'   (Treg.  et  Comouaille),    The  Ir. 
rdma  LL.  12b.  (like  Fr.  rame)  means  *oar/     The  -iau  for 
•ion  18  remarkable. 

223.  boco  (gl.  paulo),  p.  133,  Context:  "De  monacbopaulo 
remifisioris  reguliu  non  admitendo'*  (xxxix.  9),  This  seems 
intended  for  *  reraissioris/  and  if  so  is  the  comparative  of 
boc^  bite  (gl.  putris),  pL  bocion  (gl.  putres),  Berne  13,  27;  for 
the  loss  of  the  final  ch  of  enteraflio  (gl.  inopportnnius).  But 
M.  Loth  thinks  it  is  perhaps  for  Low  iMlin  poco^^^pauco. 

224.  na  co  (gl  non  adraittat,  xxxix.  9),  p.  133.  As  to  m 
see  No.  220.  The  co-  must  be  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
compounded  with  the  prep,  con. 

In  p.  134,  antepenult,  line,  $  is  written  over  adhibe,  135 
line  1,  over  i^j^^,  is  written  gen.  Context:  "  Si  autem  eclesie 
non  aydierit  sit  tibi  sc  et  i^^jj,,  et  poplicanus." 

225.  .1.  ^jec,  the  third  letter  is  a  little  doubtful  (gl.  belial), 
p.  135.  Context:  **qime  autem  societas,  lucis  cum  tenebris 
et  Belial  cum  iustia?"  (xl,  1),  Cf.  2  Corinth,  vi.  14,  15.  I 
suspect  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  Lat,  pecmtum,  M. 
Loth  reads  peL 

226.  corn  (gl.  scipho,  leg*  scypho,  xl.  5),  p.  136,  in  1.  marg. 
This  ia  =  Ir.  corn  m.  'a  drinking  cup  or  /wm,*  Corn,  corm 
(gl.  cornu),  W.  clywitor  corn  can  ni  weler  *a  horn  will  be 
heard,  though  it  be  not  seen,' whence  corneyt  'cornu  plenum^' 
Z.^  840,  Compare,  too,  Galatian  Kappov  *  aakinyya  flesyeh. 
and  Qoth.  haurn. 
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227.  .1.  comnidder  (gl.  consubrinis  leg.  consobrinis,  id  est 
fillis  fratris  patris,  xl.  6),  p.  136,  v.  supra  No.  24. 

228.  Cornelia  (gl.  sodalitates,  xl.  13),  p.  137,  in  1.  marg. 
I  suspect  that  this  gloss  stands  for  comeliachoUf  pi.  of  come- 
liach=^W.  cufeilliach  'amicitia'  Z}  851.  Cognate  with  W. 
cijfaill,  cyfailli  *  amicus,'  '  socius,'  *  sodalis/  Davies,  Ir.  ad- 
coni-aitar  *  conjungitur,'  ac-caniaUte  (gl.  socius,  i.e.  junctus) 
Z.2  73,  116  n..  Corn,  chef-ah  (gl.  artus),  Ir.  alt  'a  joint,'i 
Goth,  lithm,  Lat.  artusy  and  other  words  quoted  by  Curtius 
G.  E.  No.  488.  The  preservation  of  the  preposition  com  is 
remarkable :  cf.  cou-arcoii,  co-archoUon  Berne  12,  46,  where 
it  is  infected  or  vocalised. 

The  assimilation  of  the  t  had  taken  place  in  the  ninth 
century :  Comal-cavy  Cumalcavy  Couuellic  (Cart.  Red.,  pp.  12, 
221,  125).  But  we  find,  also,  in  a  charter  of  the  ninth 
century,  ComalUcar  (ib.  pp.  10,  36,  143,  etc.). 

229.  diuenoc — MS.  diuenic^  o  being  written  over  the 
second  %  (gl.  in  ballinea),  p.  137.  The  context  is:  "Sunt 
qui  audierunt,  quod  lohannis  discipulus  Domini  apud 
Efiessum,  in  ballinea  lauandi  gratia  fuisset  ingressus  et 
uidisset  ibi  Cerintum  exsoluisse,  continue  fertur  et  discessise 
non  lotus  dicens:  fugiamus  hinc,  et  ne  ipse  balleneoe  conruant, 
in  quibus  Cerintus  lauat,  ueritatis  inimicus"  (xl.  13).  This 
may  be  for  *di-gtiennoc,  where  di  is  the  prep,  di  (=Ir.  du,  do, 
O.W.  dif  Com.  dhe),  now  de  or  da,  and  guennoc  is  connected 
with  the  adj.  gicenn  'white,'  Ir.  find,  Gaul,  rindo-s  from 
vid-nos,  and  with  the  W.  verb  gwtjnu,  the  Cornish  verb 
gwynna  *  to  whiten,'  '  to  wash '  {losep  the  gri/st  a  wt/nnas  y 
arrow  'Joseph  for  Christ  washed  his  legs'  P.  233,  1).  If 
80,  our  gloss  means  *  ad  lavandum,'  the  '  lauandi  grati^L '  of 
the  text.  The  loss  of  g  between  vowels  is  regular.  For 
the  writing  n  for  nn  ex  nd  compare  oferen-=.offer€nda  and 
peden  =petenda  Z?  113.  For  the  formation  of  an  infinitive 
in  'C  compare  redec  'currere,'  Cath.=Corn.  resek,  W.  redec^ 
and  "W.  eredic  *arare'  Z.^  535.  M.  Loth,  however,  renders 
diguenoc  by  *  bains,'  and  then  says  it  comes  from  di  privative 
and  a  deriv.  in  ioc  (P). 

'  Also  *a  soTig  or  strain,'  cf.  jue'Aoy. 
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230.  cJrmion  {gL  tritura),  p»  137,  The  context  ia :  **In 
tritura  aresD  grana  sub  paleia  promuntur'*  (xL  14),  This 
may  be  intended  for  '  paleis,'  and  must  bo  the  pL  of  dton^ 
which  fleems  to  be  connected  with  A.S.  dros  *  filth/  *  lees' 
(Ed.  Miiller),  Eng.  dross^  N.H,G.  drmen^  rather  than  with 
N.H.G.  drawh  tritura,  O.  Fr.  drmche  'hiilsen/  *  schoten  * 
Diez,  E.  W.^  363. 

231.  .IJknot  (gh  redolet),  p,  137.  Context:  *'  Item  rossa, 
que  redolet,  crescit  cum  spina"  (xl.  14).  This  seems  the 
3rd  sg.  pres,  indie,  act*  of  a  simple  a-verb=Mid.  '&T.  flaerwff, 
Corn.  Jiei/rf/e,  flenje^  from  /f?^r  =  Com,  fluir  (gL  odor), 
0.  Fr.  flair*  From  Lat.  ^rar/rare,  by  dissimilation  flagrarCt 
Diez  E,  W.  146.  For  the  termination  cf.  crihoi  Lux. 
But  M,  Loth  thinks  flerioi  an  adjective  meaning  *  odorant,* 
*  qui  sent/  and  a  deriv,  in  -at  '  comme  priot  sponsus,  gaU- 
priafcdf*  both  of  which  are  borrowed  from  Lat.  prkdtuti. 

232.  a*  eommin  (gl.  annalibus),  p.  138.  Context:  "Origines 
in  annalibus  Ebreoinim  ait"  (xli,  1),  This  is  the  pL  of 
com-maiit  which  is  radically  connected  with  Ir,  cU'man  *  re- 
membrance' {ni  enman  Urn  'nescio/  Z.^  872)  or  ni;?imrt»  and 
the  modern  cttfmhtw,  Tho  root  is  MAN,  whence  (inter  alia) 
comnnitiacorf  commentum,  Curtius  Q,  E,  No,  429,  In  tJie 
Mid.  Br,  coufjf  *  souvenir/  W,  and  Corn,  cdf  (Mod.  Br.  koun) 
the  dental  nasal  has  been  lost.  It  is  kept  in  the  Com. 
coveneL 

233.  .1.  eoket  (gl.  agipam),  p.  139. 

234.  guekd  (in  marg.  gl.  agipam),  p*  139. 

235.  #i.  hrothrac  (gl.  taxam),  p.  139. 

236.  .1.  ioQ$  (in  marg.  gl,  taxam),  p.  139. 

The  context  is  :  **  ut  episcopo  liqueat  principl  commendarc 
ncstimentum,  quo  utitur,  et  agipam  ot  taxam'*  (xli.  2), 

Here  cokef^  0.  W.  eikhet  pi,  cikheiou  (gl.  vela)  Z.  1056, 
Corn,  ciket  (gl.  tapiseta,  gl.  stratorium)  Z.^  1063,  Ir,  colcaid^ 
is  a  loon  from  Lat.  cukita,  whence  also  Fr,  coite,  EngL  eoitUt 
now  qullL 

gnakcft  the  gtikei  of  MS.  Lat.  12021,  the  gokhet^  f/  '  '  '  >\% 
of  the  Catholicon,  now  gok^/tcd,  is  a  compound  of  guc'  ^  ,  — 
W.  gwt/it Ir./<^*V(Loth), and  otcet  cognate  withW.  ceden  (villus). 
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The  barbarous  Latin  agipa  seems  a  corruption  of  acupicta 
*an  embroidered  garment' :  see  Ducange,  s.v.  acupictus, 

brothrac  seems  a  loan  from  the  Ir.  brothrach.  But  the 
meanings  differ,  for  taxa  is  *  a  purse '  and  brothrach  is  some 
kind  of  embroidered  (?)  garment.^  M.  Loth  says  there  is  a 
Mod.  Bret,  broz  *  robe/  in  Vannes  broc^h. 

too%  i.e.  t&%  (ex  ^tam^  *ia%)  comes,  like  Fr.  tassey  from 
iaxa.  For  the  expression  of  length  by  duplication,  cf.  0.  Br. 
gunan  Otho  E.  xiii. 

237.  iron  ca  issent.  This  is  written  in  the  margin  of 
p.  140,  opposite  the  following  passage :  "  Ut  si  contigerit 
episcopum  migrare  de  hoc  seculo,  certis  exsistantibus  rebus, 
que  sunt  aDclesiae,  sciamus,  ne  ipse  conlapsaa  deperiant, 
neque  proprie  probantur  episcopi,  sub  occassione  perua- 
dantu  aBclesiae"  (xli.  5).  Mr.  Bradshaw  says:  "If  it  is  a 
Latin  word,  I  don't  see  what  the  meaning  is.  Can  it  be 
Breton?" 

"We  may  perhaps  have  in  it  an  example  of  the  3rd  pi. 
secondary  preterite,  like  respoment,  PB.  138. 

238.  auituer  (gl.  degente),  p.  140.  The  context  is:  "De 
degente  sub  censu  nihil  commendante"  (xli.  8).  This  is 
the  heading  of  the  following  chapter :  '*Sinodm  Hibemensis : 
Sicut  sine  permissu  abbatis  monachus  nihil  commendare  [to 
make  a  bequest  ?  ^]  audebit,  ita  degens  sub  censu  [a  lay  tenant 
paying  rent?]  potestatem  non  habebit  donare  aliquid  in 
morte  sua,  nisi  jubente  domino  suo."  The  a  may  be  a  pre- 
position signifying  the  ablative:  the  ner  seems  part  of  a 
compound  of  which  guer^  gur  supra  No.  220  is  the  second 
element. 


*  It  is  glossed  brat  riogh[d]a  by  O'Rody  in  Hardlman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  ii.  298 ; 
hrothraeh  col-luibnib  finnaib  im  chechtar  de,  LL.  262  b.  dat.  sg.  cona-brothraig 
bdsaille,  LB.  216  b.  dat.  pi.  roherrad  a  tech  di  cholctib  7  brothrachaiby  LU.  19  a. 
Intan  b&  urlain  la  Bricrind  denam  a  thige  m&ir  7  a  grian&n  7  anerrad  dibllnaib 
do  brothraehaib  7  brec&naib  7  cholcthib  7  cerchaillib  *  and  the  furnishing  of  both 
of  them  with  brothraehs  and  plaids  and  quilts  and  pillows,'  LU.  99  b.  t&rgud 
amra  isin  tig  do  cholcthechaib  7  brotrachaib,  LU.  134  b.  ace.  pi.  sudigthe  a 
thincur  etir  cholcthe  7  brothrachot  LU.  66  b.  Ni  cuincem  colcthi  no  cerchaille 
no  clumderaigthe  no  brothrachu  no  breccanu,  LB.  211  a.  In  each  of  the  last 
four  citations  it  seems  to  mean  'blanket.*  Its  diminutive  brothrachan  explains 
sabribarra,  i.e.  sarabarra,  Ir.  Gl.  180. 

'  Compare  W.  llythyr  eymyn  *  a  testament  or  boqucsf.' 
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The  uity  I.e.  vit^  may  stand  for  bit  *mundus/  the  h  being 
infected  (cf.  ahredahez  *  aero '^  from  a  pret,  a-iwez  'palam' 
from  a-ffuoes).  The  bit-uer  to  which  wo  thus  attain  would 
mean  *a  person  leading  the  secular,  as  opposed  to  the 
monastic,  life.'  Tlie  corresponding  Welsh  word  bydicr  means 
an  accoucheur. 

239-240,  emilrit  (fupar  (gl.  theoricam),  p.  141.  Printed 
context ;  **  tantum  iii  a^Iesia  cuatodit  et  nutrit  theoricam 
etactualem  et  penitentem "  (xlii.  1),  Hereemdrii^  or  perhaps 
eiudrifj  is  written  over  gitpar  by  a  different  band. 

As  to  gupar^  gee  above  No.  209. 

241. /ow  (gl.  inrogatia),  p.  141.  Context:  "vii.  non  solum 
non  suffer 1 18,  sed  etiam  non  facientibus  inrogatis''  (xlii.  4). 
This  seems  the  beginning  of  a  verb  in  the  2ud  pi,  pres, 
indie,  act.  derived  from  fQn=i\<[,  Jfon  'baculus/  'hasta,* 
Da  vies,  In  sonn,  protocelt.  s(p)undo. 

242.  .1.  guotric  (gl.  difer),  p.  141.  The  context  is:  '^Si 
debitor  [inrogandus]  vel  exigendus  est,  difer  '*  (xlii.  4). 
This  gloss  is  =  the  *  gutnc  (gl.  difer) '  of  tho  Ootton  MS. 
Otlio  E,  Xlii.,  and  is  connected  with  W.  godrig  *mora»'  trigo 
*  morari,*  Lat.  fn'can\ 

243.  gro  {gl.  crocitat),  p,  141.  Context:  "Columba  .  ,  . 
non  movet  peinmm  .  .  .  neque  crocitat"  (xlii*  4).  This  is 
perhaps  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  of  some  verb  cognate  with  Lith. 
gf*oJi^f  Qi'oii  *krachzen,'  O.TT.G,  crdjatt,  chrqjaih  Mod*H.G. 
krabcn,  Kriihe.  But  tho  gloss  may  be  an  abbreviation, 
and  M.  Ernault  compares  the  mod.  Bret,  grougmmai 
•roucouler/ 

244.  agnetur  (gl.  diminnitur,  under  which  are  two  puncta 
delentia).  The  printed  context  is :  **  quanto  do  terrenis 
deminuitur  [scih  ecclesia],  tanto  de  spiritualibus  augetur, 
et  quantum  terrena  quaesiverit  aut  contondorit,  tantum  de 
spirii(u)iilibus  dhnininfur*'  (xlii.  4).  This  is  a  mistake  for 
the  Latin  aitfjvt^r,  which  the  scribe  intended  to  replace 
diminmtur.     See  5L  Loth,  Rev.  Celtique,  v.  114. 

245.  fru  (gl.  humanitatis,  xlii.  D),  p.  142,  is  the  first 
syllable  of  *fnicaredt  later  trttgarez  =  W.  tmgaredd  *  naiseri- 
Gordia '  (Daviea),  Ir.  trdcaire,  from  tro,  tnt,  Corn,  tru,  Ir,  tr6g, 
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truag}  and  cared.     Compare  O.W.   trucarauo  (gl.   mitia), 
Kuhn's  Beitr.  iv.  401. 

246.  Quiniou^  (gl.  uinulas,  xlii.  9),  p.  142,  in  1.  marg.  Plural 
of  guin  borrowed  from  the  Latin  vinea^  whence  also  Jr.  fine. 
M.  Loth  proposes  guinion(ou)  pi.  of  guinion  (a  little  vine). 

247.  .i.  colioc  (gl.  fascinauit),  p.  143.  The  context  is:  "(5 
insensati  Galate,  quis  uos  fascinauit  P"  (xlii.  13),  citing 
Oalat.  iii.  1,  and  our  gloss  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  It 
should  be  coilioc  or  coe/ioc,  see  above  No.  159. 

248.  dispriner  (gl.  depretiatur),  p.  146.  The  context  is 
(xlii.  24) :  "  De  infantibus  in  eclesia  proiectis.  Eadem  ait. 
Filius  in[e]cl^ria  adlatus  seruus  est  eadem  [leg.  eiusdem],  nisi 
depretiatur."  Our  gloss  is  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indic.  pass,  of  a 
verb  compounded  with  the  privative  particle  dis  {==z  e/e-|-^«  P) 
Z.*  894.  The  simple  verb  is  in  Mid.  Br.  prenaff  now  pHna 
'acheter/  'acqu^rir/  0.  Corn,  prinid,  Z?  1069,  Corn,  prenne, 
W.  prgnnu,  pryuu  'emere,'  *redimere/  Davies,  Ir.  crenim 
*  emo/  crithid  '  emax.'  Here,  as  in  piy  panim,  prin,  Nos.  140, 
182,  295,  supra,  p  has  come  from  Ar,  A*,  and  our  gloss  is 
connected  with  the  Skr.  root  kri  *  to  buy '  {krind  base  of  the 
present). 

In  the  same  line,  over  'proteruus,'  is  written  g,  which 
I  cannot  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  initial  of  a  Br. 
equivalent  of  W.  gnantan  (rhuthrau  gwyntau  gwantan 
'gusts  of  wanton  winds,'  Pughe),  for  this  is  borrowed  from 
the  Engl,  wanton  =  wan-togen  *  schlecht  gezogen '  (Bugge). 

249.  guombne  (gl.  territorio),  p.  149. 

250.  in  dicomity  and  underneath:  tegran,  p.  149,  in  r.  marg. 
The  context  is:  "Si  quis  episcopus  sine  aliquis  edificauerit 
eclesiam  in  territorio  alicuius  episcopi,  huius  aeclesiao  conse- 
cratio  reseruetur  ei,  in  cuius  territorio  edificata  est"  (xliii.  2). 
Oloss  No.  250  is  in  the  margin  without  a  reference-mark, 
opposite  the  line  ending  with  *in  territorio.' 

guomone  seems  a  compound  of  the  prep,  guo  and  some 
formation  from  wjo;j  =  W.  mnn  'hand':  see  above.  No.  38. 

*  Cognate  with  arptuyofiaty  "NVindisch. 

'  The  MS.  has  puiuiuou,  with  a  punctum  delcns  under  the  second  n.  The 
printed  text  has  *  villulas '  {var.  lee.  vineolas  vel  terrulas). 

PhU.  Tnuu.  1885-6.  39 
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M,  Loth  cotnpletes  and  translates  thus:  guonwrtelQ  *territoiro 
domaine/ 

The  last  letter  of  the  second  word  in  gloss  No.  250  h 
doubtful.  I  agree  with  M*  Loth  in  thinking  it  a  ^.  The 
Redon  cartulary  suggests  that  dtcomif  stands  for  dieomhiL 
Thusi  in  the  264th  charter,  "data  est  ista  terra  in  di- 
combitione  ad  Eodelgent  et  semen  ejus  in  serapitemum.*' 
'^Yendidit  Tanethic  terciam  partem  Brontro  ,  ,  .  in  alode 
et  in  dlcorabito''  (Cart.  39).  So  in  Cart.  40  'in  loh  in 
dicombito  in  alode  comparato'  (Cart.  91),  'in  alode  et  in 
conparato  et  in  dicombito'  (Cart.  I'll),  *  sine  fine,  in  dicom* 
bito,  sine  ulla  renda'  {Cart.  133)»  'in  dicombito  sine  censu  et 
sine  tributo'  (Cart.  146).  M.  de  Courson  (p.  752)  expl&bs 
the  phrase  by  *  res  Ecclesiae  sic  concessa,  ut  inde  nihil  aibi 
reservet  donator/  Dicomhit  is  compounded  of  the  negative 
prefix  di  and  comhii ^Ir,  commahl  'partnership,'  LL.  106b, 
comad  Cormac  Tr.,  p.  45,  dat.  sg.  robatar  i  commaid  oc 
legund,  LL.  278  a. 

tegmn  often  occurs  in  the  Redon  charters,  and  means^ 
according  to  IL  de  Courson  (p»  755),  'mansus;  pmedium 
cum  cella  vul  habitatione  '  {(i  *domus,*  ran  'pars  fundi').  Our 
ifg  (also  tig  in  bou-tig,  Z.^  1053)  is  =  Ir.  tech^  refo<it  (eget*e; 
our  ran  is  for  rann,  pi,  rannou^  Lux.  Old  Breton  rannain 
(gh  partior),  Z.^  1052,  W.  rhmtf  Ir.  rann,^  whence  Cora» 
rennmt  (gl.  divisor). 

25 L  hi  (gl.  fore,  xliv,  18),  p.  154,  Context:  **  ulndicta  que 
defertur  in  Ilcrodem  propter  occissos  pueros  foroprouontiatur 
non  propter  loca  sancta  in  quibus  occissi  sunt."  This  stands 
for  "^bidam  or  *&/V/^j/  =  Mid.  Breton  beza/oT  bezout^  Z.'  664, 

252.  do  (gh  fautrix),  p.  155. 

253.  di  (gl.  eradicatrix),  p,  155, 

The  context  is :  '*  Virginitas  .  .  .  innocentite  fautrix, 
amicu  juatitiae,  eradicatrix  uitiomm"  (xlv.  1),  Compare 
Noa.  128,  129  supra.  The  di  in  No,  253  may  stand  for 
*digndiennerc8 :  cf.  the  modern  dic'krisienner  *  extirpateur,* 
W.  diwreiddiaw  *  to  uproot ' :  from  gwrcidd-giu  Com.  gt^eitrn, 


J  From  rtttida,  radna^  sg.  nom.  fem,  of  a  fw-particlp^e  from  V»Taif» 
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{y)  radix,  Fpl^y  va&rt-a,  wurz-eL  In  the  Irish  frim^  LL.  6  b, 
now  freumh,  the  d  has  disappeared  with  a  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

254.  CO  (gl.  dedicauerint,  xlv.  9),  p.  158.  Here  we  pro- 
bably have  the  first  two  letters  of  the  0.  Br.  equivalent  of 
the  Welsh  loan-word  cyasegru  *  consecrare/  Ir.  coisecrad, 

255.  aglanet  (gl.  a  palliditate,  xlv.  10),  p.  158.  Context  : 
pallium  a  palliditate  dictum.  Here  a  is  the  preposition  in- 
dicating the  ablative,  and  glanet  a  derivative  from  glan  *  pur,' 
*blanc,'  Com.  glaUy  W.  gidn  'mundus,'  'nitidus,'  O.W.  o 
glanstUnnim  (gl.  famine  sancto)  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iv.  392.  Con- 
nected is  the  Old  Celtic  river-name  Glana,  which  corresponds 
in  meaning  with  the  German  Hiutra,  Lutra,  now  Lauter, 
Gliick  K.  N.  187  note. 

256.  imguparton  (gl.  se  .  .  .  abdicant),  p.  158.  The  con- 
text is:  "et  se  mundi  actibus  abdicant"  (xlv.  13).  Here 
im-  is  the  reflexive  particle  (later  em-,  Z}  899)  and  guparton 
(better  guparthon)  is  either  the  infin.  (cf.  arton  198),  or  the 
3rd  pi.  pros,  indie,  of  a  verb  cognate  with  gtiparth(ol)  gl. 
remota,  supra  No.  149.  If  the  latter  conjecture  be  approved, 
the  termination  -on  for  the  usual  -ont  is  noteworthy,  and 
may  possibly  be  an  example  of  the  nasal  infection  which  the 
late  Evander  Evans  pointed  out  in  Welsh  forms  like  techyn 

*  they  yielded,'  a  doyn  *  they  came,'  a  emdygyn  *  they  brought 
themselves,'  rygicydyn  *  they  fell,'  ry-godessyn  '  they  had 
offended'  (ArchsDologia  Cambrensis,  April,  1874,  pp.  121, 
122).  Of  the  assimilation  of  ^  to  n  we  find  a  few  certain 
examples  in  Middle  Breton.  Thus  cann  *  white '  (ex  canto), 
rauanez    'kings'     (regentes),    tennoer    'tentorium,'     n-ouen 

*  unguentum,'  and  see  infra  No.  289.  So  in  modem  Breton 
jjfourvenn  *  envie '  =  It.  format  ex  *ver'men4a. 

267.  dem  or,  perhaps,  dein  (gl.  coactaticia),  p.  161.  Con- 
text: "coactaticia  uis  matrimonium  non  separat"  (xlvi.  7). 
Ck)mpare  dem-gueschn  infra  No.  285. 

258.  rigl  (gL  gilosa — i.e.  zelosa — xlvi.  10),  p.  162.  The 
context  is :  ''  Quid  ergo,  si  sterilis  ...  si  luxoriosa,  si  gilosa, 
si  iurgatrix  et  maledica,  tenenda  sit  vel  tradenda  sitP" 
This  seems  the  sg.  of  riglion  (gl.  garrulis)  of  the  Luxem- 
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bar;  gloiaea.  If  so,  our  gloss  is  intended,  mA  for  *  gikitt,' 
but  tor  'iorgalrix*  or  'maledica*  (ct  So.  291  infra).  M- 
Jjoih  compares  the  W.  rhuof  *  loqoacioniy'  which  he  thinks 
C0inos  from  ^hgal.     This  is  unlikelj. 

259.  «rorCgL  ictain),  p.  163,  Context :  "Ipse  ad  primtim 
Kbi[di]iii«  ictam  uictus  cadit"  (zlri.  16).  This  is  the  W. 
ergyr  •  impulaos/  ergyr-watjw  'hastile  impolsum '  (DaTies), 
Ir.  erchorf  irchor,  aurchor  or  urchor  'a  cajst,'  with  which 
Prof,  Buggc  connects  Skr.  kirati  ^  werfen/ 

260.  milin  (gL  prostitatam,  xIti,  21),  p.  165.  See  aboTe 
No,  179. 

261.  .1.  datietue  (gl.  desistit),  p.  166.  The  context  is: 
**trbi  fuerit  numerus  maritorum,  ibi  ^"ir,  qai  proprie  nuns 
[est],  esse  desistit^'  (xlvi.  28).  This  verb  is  compounded 
with  three  prepositions.  The  do-H  may,  like  the  duM  of 
No.  44,  stand  for  do-di.  The  -^/,  as  in  di-et-eguetic  supra 
No,  188,  stands  for  at.  The  stem  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  that  of  rravofjuii.  M.  Loth  doubts  whether  the  reading  is 
'tuc  or  -tue.     It  is  -6i<?. 

261a,  deu  (gl  edocaodi,  xlvi.  30),  p.  166.  I  cannot  explain 
this.     Context :  **  nisi  forte  confesso  filio  pretium  edocandi." 

262-  brot  (gl.  zelotipiae,  spiritus,  xlvi,  37),  p.  168.  Con* 
text :  **qtiia  sacrificium  zelotipiae  et  oblatio  inuestigans  adolte- 
riiira."  Connected  with  the  modern  adjective  bt-oud  *tres- 
chaud/  'ardent,'  W,  hncd,  Corn,  hredhn  (gl.  coctio)*  The 
Irish  noun  hrnth  *  furor,*  *  fervor  '  (root  BHRU,  Curtius, 
G.  E.*  No.  415,  whence  (f>p€ap,  bn(nna)  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  brof.     So  Welsh  aidd  *  zeal '  is  =  Ir.  acd  *  fire,'  alBofs, 

263  and  264.  ifiardofas  earn  (gL  flagitium),  p.  169.  The 
gloss  is  written  In  the  r.  margin  with  a  reference-mark ;  ems  is 
below  immhtm  in  a  different  baud,  but  with  the  same  mark 
repeated.  The  context  is  :  "Latente  coraraisso  virorum  nou 
facile  fth*qui8  ex  suspieionibns  aeparandus,  qui  ntique  sub- 
mouebitur,  si  eius  flagitium  detegatur  "  (xlvi.  38).  Here  m 
may  be  the  preposition,  ardotas  a  substantive  cognate  with 
Tjat.  ardor  and  O.  Ir.  ardii/w  (gL  acccnsus)  ill.  50  d, — the 
glossor  supposing  a  connexion  hetween  ^flafyitium  imi^Jfagro — 
and  €sm  another  substantive  borrowed,  like  Mid.  Br,  e^^ctu^ 


i^riUd 
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W.  €8gu8,  from  Lat.  excusare.  For  Breton  I  from  ^,  cf.  glin 
=Ir.  glun  and  ywi7=Ir.  cuL  For  «  from  a?  see  above  No.  204. 
The  words  would  thus  mean  'in  heat  of  passion :  an  excuse' ; 
but  this  explanation  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

265.  tram  (gl.  inoportune,  leg.  inopportuna),  p.  170.  The 
context  is :  "  Inoportuna  in  euangelio  anus,  qua)  canibus  se 
parem  confessa  est"  (xlvii.  3).  This  gloss  seems = Corn,  trom^ 
TT.  trwni  'heavy/  'weighty/  Ir.  trumm  'heavy/  'dense' 
{circull  from  do  dhnnaih,  LB.  26  a). 

266.  .i.  araprecl  (gl.  prodigum),  p.  170.  The  context  is : 
''Christus,  inquam,  prodigum  filium  reuertentem  letus 
amplectitur"  (xlvii.  3).  This  seems,  according  to  Prof. 
Hhys,  intended  for  '  revertentem/  and  should  be  read  ar 
cthrecl'=i  W.  ar  athreigl  '  on  returning/  the  p  being  mis- 
written  for  the  A.  S.  thorn.  Here  athrecl  comes  from  at-irecL 
As  to  aU  see  above  No.  30  :  trecl  is  =  TV.  treigl  '  revolutio/ 
*obambulatio/  Davies.  The  root  seems  tark^  whence  a-TpoKTo^f 
Skr.  tarku.  M.  Loth  reads,  and  tries  to  explain,  arapred, 
as  he  reads,  and  tries  to  explain,  deric.  The  cl  is  perfectly 
clear  in  the  MS. 

267.  seal  (gl.  ferula),  p.  171.  The  context  is :  "  Nemo 
gladio  percutiat  uulnus  quod  ferula  mederi  ualef  (xlvii.  6). 
In  a  similar  passage  in  MS.  Otho  E.  xiii. — "  nee  ferula  curare 
meditetur  quisque  quod  gladio  percutiendum " — the  glosso- 
grapher  renders  'ferula'  by  altin  'razor.'  This  suggests  that 
our  seal  may  be  a  word,  or  the  first  four  letters  of  a  word,  cog- 
nate with,  or  borrowed  from,  the  Latin  scalpellum.  M.  Ernault 
connects  it  with  the  Germ,  scheere  and  the  scara  parua  nouacula, 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  glossaries  published  by  Diez. 

268.  hlin  (gl.  tepore),  p.  172,  v.  supra  No.  210.  The 
context  is:  "melior  est  penitentia  breuis  reddenda,  quam 
longa  et  remissa  cum  tepore  mentis,  iniqua  [leg.  in  qua]  nihil 
atricte  agitur"  (xlvii.  8). 

269.  dilu  (gl.  detestantur),  p.  172.  Context:  "Fructuosa 
est  psenitentia  cum  tii  detestaris  uitia,  cum  enim  infirmaris, 
fnon  tu detestaris  vitia],  sed  uitia  tua  t^  detestantur"  (xlvii.  9). 
Our  gloss  is  the  first  four  letters  of  a  verb  in  the  3rd  pi.  pres. 
indie,  act. 
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270.  do    (gl.    prodantur),    p.    173.      Context:    "puplic 
laraentatione  pcccata  prodantiir'*  (xlvii.  11). 

271.  er  (gl.  praesummitur),  p.  173.  Context:  "  uenia  pec-  | 
catorum  presaramitur  [printed  text :  pnosumatur]  ab  illo  ^*^^ 
(xlviL  11).  ^ 

These  are  the  first  syllables  of  verbs  compounded  respec- 
tively with  the  prepositions  do  and  ni\ 

272.  .1.  hat  uAcnt  (gl.  frenesin),  p.  174.  Context:  "De  in 
frenesin  uersis  "  (xlvii,  16).  Here  'frenesin'  is  for  'phre- 
neein^:  hat  is  now  had  '  ^tonrdissement ' :  the  word  badou^^A 
which  occurs  in  the  phrase  en  hadou  (curiously  like  the  Pron^ 
mhada),  is  either  the  plural  of,  or  a  derivative  from,  this 
word.  The  Cornish  badus  (gl.  lunaticus)  comes  from  a 
cognate  adjective  badf  which  occurs  thrice  in  the  plays: 
tebcl  seruont  a  leuer,  mar  serf  ef  had  y  vester,  ke  the  honan 
ha  gura  guel  *a  bad  servant  says,  if  he  serves  his  master 
stupidly;  go  thyself  and  do  better,'  D.  2283-5  ;  eugh 
whyleugh    thymrao  pilat,   gothfetheugh   ma  na  veugh   bad 

*  Go  ye,  seek  Pilata  for  me,  be  sure  that  ye  be  not  stupid,* 
H.  1773-4  ;  whet  kerghongh  thymrao  pilat  yn  y  geuer 
del  fuef  bfidt,-  y  fuf  tollys  *  Again  fetch  Pilate  to  me,  as  I 
was  stupid  regarding  him,  I  was  deceived,'  R,  1885-7  b. 
The  absence  of  the  usual  changes  of  t  in  Breton  (through  d] 
to  z^  and  in  Cornish  to  s  secras  to  show  that  wo  have  here 
do  with  loan-words.  Possibly  we  should  connect  our  bat  with 
the  Erfart  gloss  haifti  *  ginath/  />*  gahnt  (Diez,  E.W.  s.i 
hadare)  and  the  Mid.  Bn  bazaiUat  baailler,  Cath.  (Rev.  Cell; 
V.  219). 

cril  is  now  cnjd  '  fever,*  '  ague,'  =  0,  W.  crii  (gl.  timore)» 
Euhn's  Beitr.  iv.  392,   Ir.   crith    *  a  trembling,'   vrith-gaht 

*  fever.'  In  modern  Breton  I  find  only  kridicn  *  frisson ' :  iQ 
Cornish  only  cnjs :  an  houl  ny  golse  y  lyw  .  .  .  na  dor 
gnjs  *  The  sun  would  not  have  lost  his  brightness,  nor 
would  the  earth  shake,*  D.  3083.     A.S.  /nid/ium,  hridhe,  and 

^  en  kidott  ra  vech  dnmouot,    MJ.  147  a  ;    ejiay  da  holi  mat  dun  badWr 
Bull,  172  ;  a  ocwzaaen  badou  I'B.  114. 
'^  Observe  the  rhyme  witk  PiUlt, 
»  Seo  d'Arbob,  lidm.  do  la  Soc.  do  Lingaistique,  iv.  263. 
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the  N.H.G.  riite  'fever'   (Ed.   Miiller)  are  the  Teutonic 
cognates. 

273.  gurre  (gl.  fulcmntur),  p.  176.  Context:  "ecclesia 
et  regnum  a  mundialibus  constituuntur  et  fulciuntur" 
(xlviii.  1),  This  seems  a  part  of  the  verb  which  in  Middle 
Breton  is  written  gourren  and  explained  by  *levare/ 
*attollere/  *exaltare/  Cath.  It  is  compounded  of  the  prep. 
guor^  gur,  gour,  Z?  905,  and  the  verb  ren  *  agere/  '  ducere/ 
Cath.     So  in  Corn,  gor-re. 

274.  occrou  (gl.  hirsutis),  p.  177. 

275.  toreusU  (gl.  atriuit),  p.  177. 

The  printed  context  is :  *'  alios  hirsutis  serra  dentibus 
attrivit"  (xlix.  4). 

occrou  is  the  pi.  of  *ocer,  a  loan  from,  or  cognate  with,  Lat* 
Acer,  It  occurs  compounded  with  the  prep,  ar  in  ar-ocrioii 
(gl.  atrocia),  Lux.  The  ending  -ot^  for  the  usual  plural 
ending  of  adjectives  -ion,  is  noteworthy.  M.  Loth  reads 
ocerou  (which  is  wrong),  and  compares  aceruission. 

Prof.  Hhys  thinks  that  toreusit  may  be  identical  with  W. 
torasai,  older  ^toressU,  from  tori  '  to  break.'  So  M.  Loth 
brings  toremit  from  *fords8ii.  The  termination  -sii  occurs 
also  in  tinsti  106^,  and  seems  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old 
"Welsh  preterites  quoted  by  the  late  Professor  Evans  (Studies 
in  Cymric  Philology,  xix  ^),  namely  seinnyeaayt  *  resonavit,' 
pregethyssit^-pv^eAiGdiyiiy*  Ae/r«5«Y  *invenit,'  iiochessid  * -protexit,* 
delyeasid  *  tenuit,'  pryneasid  *  emit,'  llygrasayd  *  corrupit.' 

276.  mormi  .  .  .  bostol  (gl.  bilbina  in  m.  beluma),  p. 
177.  The  printed  context  is  :  'alios  beluina  morsibus 
detruncando  comminuit "  (xlix.  4).  The  gloss  is  written 
in  the  r.  margin,  with  a  reference- mark.  The  end  of 
the  former  word  is  cut  off  in  the  binding.  Mormi  ...  is 
an  adjective  derived  from  mormil  *a  sea  {iiwr)  beast' 
(Corn,  mor-nil  gl.  cetus,  W.  morfil):  mil  is=W.  and  Jr. 
fwi/,  Gr.  firjXov,  with  the  regular  Neoceltic  weakening  of  e 
to  1,^  and  bostoly  better  boestol,  is  another  adjective  derived 

*  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  April,  1S73,  p.  162. 

'  This  is  also  found  in  Ir.  ri  (king)  =  Lat.  rex,  regis :  aid  *  peace.'  cogn.  with 
Lat.  8edo :  Ir.  *i7  (seed),  W.  Ai7,  cogn.  with  Lat.  ae-nien  ;  Ir.  tine  (silk)  =  ttenctis : 
Ir.  tir,  cogn.  with  Osc.  teiiim,  teerum ;  and  as  Ascoli  {Due  lettere  glottologiche^ 
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from  haesti  W.  btvynt^  In  h^kty  all   borrowed   from   Latin 
bmiia. 

277.  dse  (gl  aiiteriore),  p,  183,  Context:  "in  cuius  (sciL 
SiTnonis  inagi)  capite  cesaries  fuit  ab  aure  ad  aurem  toni»a 
anteriore  parte "  (lii.  3).  I  think  this  gloss  must  stand  for 
somethiog  like  the  Old  Welsh  memic  'primus/  Kuhn's 
Beitr.  iv.  407,  or  Corn,  guesen'n  (gl,  priraas),  Mod.  W-  et/sefiiK 
But  possibly  it  may  he  intended  for  *  tonsa/  and  stands  for 
cmUedc,  the  pret,  part.  pass,  of  a  verb  *cwMim,  now  kizeiia 
^  *  ciseler.' 

278.  .i.  i'nbues  (gl.  in  hohopllo — leg.  in  bouello,  liii.  5),  p. 
185.  Here  in  is  the  preposition,  and  hues  is  — W,  bttc/ies 
'  locus  mulgendi  vancas '  (Davies)  from  buck  (gh  iuuencae) 
Z.  1055  now  bmceh^  Corn  hiwlu  For  the  loss  of  ch  iu 
inlaut  cf,  O.  Br.  bimi  =  W.  hjfchan,  and  W,  cvoen  *  skin ' 
:^Br.  crochenUt  Ir.  croccentu  For  the  termination,  compare 
(besides  bite/tcff)  W.  lltfnghes  *classis'  and  dnunttes  *  grex 
oviura.' 

279.  .1.  its  (gl.  sicatorium),  p.  185,  Tlie  context  (which 
reads  like  a  tniii«lation  of  one  of  the  so-called  Erehon  laws  \) 
is  as  follows  :  "  I)e  gallink,  Hiibenienses  dicunt ;  Oallina«  si 
deuaslaucrint  messem,  uineam  [!]  aut  hortulum  in  cioitate 
spie  eircuradatum,  [quae  altitudinpm]  habet  usque  ad  men  turn 
viri  et  coronam  spioarum  habuerit,  reddet  dominiis  earura, 
sin  uero,  non  redet.  Si  autem  foras  exierint  ultra  ttimlormnh 
dominus  reddet,  si  aliquid  raali  feeeriut*'  (liii,  9).  The  Latin 
word  seems  to  be  for  *secatorium,  and  the  gloss  is  the  Mid. 
Br.  iea  *  aula/  '  curia/  now  kz  *  cour/  *  list^re/  '  bord/  Com. 
ks,  //.v,  W,  !?!/.%  Ir*  liSf  ks.  Old  Breton  examples  of  /wi  are  in 
the  Iledon  cartulary,  p.  874. 


466t  467)  Uai*  recently  writteo,  tli©  Ir.  bith  mfo-bith  *a  motiTo*  (  =  per  Tim, 
il  ted.  wtff^n  o  git  ii^i  del  *sor.  ffaff)  descends  from  p^'rti  am\  is  eognato  with  J 
ki-t-ere  *  to  go.'  This  engjgests  ihut  tht>  forms  of  the  Irish  vtrb  aubstautiYa 
ginning'  with  hi,  f)J,  ^lucb  I  have  (supra,  pp,  233-'23r)  rcferrtfd  to  the  root  Wt 
(from  ff^  ti')^  reiilly  belong  to  tho  root  fm  from  i^^e.  Tho  BritMh  forms  b^limisif 
with  hwf/,  bif  supm  pp.  '237»  238,  ar(f  much  better  rufdrred  to  V6^  thftii  y^fV 
for  they  f>how  no  tnire  of  thu  i'  of  the  fatter  root. 

^  Corapiiru  iiho  xliii,  5  iJr  cani&uA^  xliii-  6  De  prima  Oftnis  c^ulpa  noa  redd«D(U, 
aniixlilL  8  De  jnhicibu*  HibemenseB  dtcumt:  Pilsii  [a  cat]  id  quid  mali  lecmt 
uocte,  non  reddet  dominus  ejus,  in  die  vuro  noijeiw,  reddet.  Cap.  8  of 
Book  ixxyIL  {di  banit  priucipibm)  ako  reads  like  a  traaftliition  irom  the  Irish. 


I  b2«  I 
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280.  .1.  amcantocion  (gl.  insquamosos^  —  MS.  in  scam 
mosses),  p.  187. 

281.  .1.  bleocion  (gl.  pilosos — MS.  pilossos),  p.  187.  The 
context  is :  "  Una  caro  est,  quae  loxuriao  si  [leg.  luxuriam 
non]  gignit,  hoc  est  piscium,  sed  lex  docet  aliquos  pisce 
inlicitos,  ut  insquamosos^  et  pilosos  et  reliqua'*  (liv.  8). 

Here  anscantocion  is  the  pi.  of  the  adjective  anscantoc  '  not 
having  scales,'  from  the  negative  prefix  an  and  scantoc  now 
akaniek  '  convert  d'^cailles.'  The  subst.  skant  is  akand  in  the 
Catholicon,  but  the  t  is  still  kept  in  di-scantaff  '  exsquamare.* 
Prof.  Bugge  conjectures  that  the  stem-word  may  be  a  Latin 
*8quamidumy  whence  a  Romance  *scando,  represented  by  Bret. 
^kant,  as  candela  by  cantoelL 

bleocion  is  the  pi.  of  hleoc  supra  No.  213. 

282.  .i.  rod  (gl.  eruginem,  leg.  aeruginem,  Hv.  10),  p. 
187.  This  is  the  W.  rhwdy  Mid.  W.  ryt-lyt  *  ferruginosus ' 
Z.*  891,  whence  we  should  have  expected  our  gloss  to  be 
roty  Ir.  rot  *  everything  red,'  Corra.  s.v.  rotta,  rotaide  Ir.  Gl. 
The  Eng.  rmt,  O.H.G.  and  N.H.G.  rosf,  are  certainly 
cognate. 

283.  .i.  air  (gl.  stragem,  liv.  11),  p.  187,  is  0.  Corn,  hair 
(gl.  clades)  Z?  1063,  W.  aer  '  slaughter,'  Ir.  dr  (gl.  strages) 
Z.^  17,  which  Zeuss  connects  with  Ver-agri  and  Rhys  with 
aypa.  The  pi.  airou  (gl.  strages)  and  the  cognate  adj. 
airolio(n)  (gl.  uim)  and  the  compound  air-maou  occur  in  the 
Luxemburg  glosses. 

284.  .i.  coguelt  (gl.  laniticium,  leg.  lanitium,  liv.  11).  This 
seems  a  compound  of  the  prep,  co  aud  guelt,  a  formation  from 
guolt  *  coma'  supra  No.  215.  A  connection  with  gueit=.Com. 
giceky  W.  g we/it  * gra8B,'  'straw,*  gueltiocion^  Lux.,  is  unlikely. 

285.  .i.  dem  guescim  (gl.  conflictum). 

286.  erseb  (gl.  amubium),p.  187.  The  context  is:  "Hieroni- 
xnus  autem  dicit  in  confiictu  ad  Arnubium"  (liv.  13). 

*  cf.  cuncta  quae  fion  habtnt  pinnulas  et  aquamia  in  aquis  poUuta  erunt, 
I^viticus  xi.  12.  "Wasserschleben  gives  us  *  in  scamosos  *  !  Conversely,  in 
xxvii.  10,  he  prints  *  Delamech  *  for  De  I^raech.  In  liv.  11  *  corporum  *  should 
be  *  porcorum.*  Altogether  these  canons  want  re-editing.  [This  note,  written 
in  1881,  referred  to  the  first  edition.  In  the  second  edition  (1885)  we  stilL  have 
l>elamech  and  corporum  ] 
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demguemm  is  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  compounded  with 
dem  =  do  "4-  ifnit  Z.-  906,  and  gueHcim  cognate  with  Com. 
ffweskeJ,  W.  gwasffu,  Jv./atscim  '  I  8quee2e  *  (faiscis  drecht  dib 
il-lestar  '  he  squeezed  a  part  of  them  into  a  vessel,'  H.  2,  16> 
col.  '6So),  and  the  Mod,  Br.  gwaska,  supra  No.  181. 

crsel)  is  a  scribe's  mistake  for  Erneh^  the  Breton  form 
of  Arnobius,  just  as  Etnr^jH  is  the  Welsh  form  of  Atnbro- 
sitia.  The  occurrence  in  the  same  word  of  e  as  the  umlaut 
not  only  of  a,  but  of  o,  is  interesting.     See  Nos.  6  and  7  sapra« 

287,  romco  fgl.  conimcstis),  p,  187.  The  printed  context 
has:  **de  carnibus  comestis  a  lupis''  (liv.  14).  The  gloss  is 
only  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the 
prepositions  com  and  co,  Zr  902,  907.  Compare  W.  keuedac, 
ctifeddach  *  comessutio,'  *  epulae/  Z,^  851, 

288,  air  {gh  stragulentur),  p.  188.  The  printed  context 
has  rightly :  "  Ayes  et  animalia  cetera,  si  in  retibus  sfrnw* 
gnkntitr''  (liv,  14).  Our  glossographer  thought  atraguletdur 
connected  with  strftgm  (supra  No,  283)  and  glossed  by  the 
first  three  letters  of  a  verb  =  W.  tfem. 

289,  .1.  ceniet{^.  penes  temet,  liv.  15),  p.  188,  This  is  = 
the  prep,  cant  (lixi^t  gant)  *cum'  with  the  suffixed  i>ersonal 
pronoun  of  the  2nd  sg*  The  corresponding  form  in  Mid. 
Br.  is  gttcniff  W.  genngt,  Z.-  68(J,  685,  where  the  c  oi  cant  has 
sunk  to  (7,  and  its  t  has  undergone  nasal  infection.  See  No, 
256  supra  and  compare  ev-cent-bidite  Berne  No,  33, 

290,  .i.  edehnede  (gl  desideratrix,  Iv,  1),  p.  188.  M.  Loth 
reads  edemfietiCt  comparing  Mid,  Br.  ezomec  (egens).  Com, 
eiliom,  Ir,  adamua  (famine).  But  his  m  is  clearly  in  in  the  MS, 
The  gloss  is  certainly  cognate  with  W.  eldd uned ig  ^  A^iAQraiw^* 
and  may  be  a  scribal  error  for  t'/V/««e^//t^,  with  an  active  meaning. 

291,  a,  cohudiikc  (gl.  gilosus,  i,e,  zelosus^  Iv.  4),  p.  190. 
The  last  three  letters  are  somewhat  blurred.  The  context 
is;  **  Do  uitiis,  que  adherent  innocentia;  puerorum  .  •  , 
maledicus,  periurus,  gilosus,  et  cetera."  I  thiDk  this  gloss 
must  bo  intended  for  *  maledicus '  not  *  gilosus '  (see  No. 
258  supra),  and  would  compare  the  Corn,  ctihuihudioc  (gl. 
accusator)  7^}  1U81,  W»  cghmlded  '  accusation,'  M,  Loth  reada 
cohiidie^  which  is  impossible* 
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292.  lat  (gL  cnipulam,  leg.  crapulam,  Ix.  2),  p.  193.  This 
is  the  first  syllable  of  some  derivatiye  like  Ir.  lait/nrt  (gl. 
crapula)  Ir.  Gl.  No.  266,  from  a  word  fo^=the  Corn,  lad 
(gl.  liquor),  W.  llad  {llatcen  giryr  uicch  ben  Had  'men  are 
merry  over  liquor/  Llywarch  Hen),  Ir.  iaith  *ale.*  The 
Latin  latex  is  cognate :  of.  Verg.  Aen.  i.  686,  Ov.  Met» 
13,  653. 

293.  CO  (gl.  auguria,  Ixiv.  1),  p.  197.  These  are  the  first 
two  letters  of  coilou,  coelou  pi.  of  coil.    See  above.  No.  159. 

294.  bar  (gl.  caragios),  p.  197. 

295.  prin  (gl.  sortileges),  197. 

The  printed  context  is  :  "  Admoneo  uos  pariter,  ut  nuUus 
ex  nobis  karagios  et  diuinos  et  sortileges  requirat"  (Ixiv.  1). 
Caragios  is  the  ace.  pi.  of  carcr^iMS  =  Ducange's  'caragus,. 
carajus,  sortilegus,  praestigiator  qui  characteribus  magicis 
utitur,  undo  vocis  etymon.*  Our  bar  (for  barou  ?)  is  prob- 
ably cognate  with  Ir.  bar  'sage'  (Corm.  Tr.  28)  and  Lat. 
fariolus,  hariolua  'soothsayer,'  'prophet,'  root  bhar^  whence 
also  (fxipfiaxov,^  But,  according  to  M.  Loth,  our  bar  stands 
for  barcot  (?),  pi.  of  bare  (?),  '  wizard,'  from  the  Low  Latin 
barcus,  which  (he  says)  means  '  impostor.'  I  only  know  of 
BARCUs  (aiph.  0  trie  t)  est  stultus  1.  laudis  creator  33  ygl. 
bardus  1  laudis  Cantor  Br.,  Dief.  Novum  Glossarium. 

prin  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  derivative  from  a  com- 
pound of  prenn  '  tree,'  Corn,  and  W.  pren,  Ir,  crann,  Lat. 
quernus :  compare  the  W.  coel-brenni  in  these  phrases  from 
Da  vies :  dewindabaeth  coelbrenni  (gl.  sortilegium),  detcin  icrth 
goelbrenni  (gl.  sortilegus).  I  conjecture  that  our  gloss  stands 
for  prinncoiliocou.     See  above  No.  159. 

296.  darleber  (gl,  phitonichus,  i.e.  pythonicus,  Ixiv.  3, 
citing  Leviticus  xx.  27),  p.  197.  Here  dar  stands  for  the 
prepositional  prefixes  do-ar^  (compare  dar-guid,  supra  No. 
26),  and  leber  for  leberurz=.W.  lia/arin*  or  leberiat^^Goxn, 
leveriat '  a  speaker.' 

297.  lim  (gl.  acummine,  leg.  acumine,  Ixiv.  7),  p.  198. 

*  If  this  be  right,  the  resemblance  of  the  first  syllable  of  hariolus  to  that  of 
htaruspts  (root  ghar)  is  accidental,  and  Curtius,  G.E.*  No.  199,  requires  correction. 
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Context :  subtiliore  sensus  aciitumine.  This  stands  for  ^Hmfer, 
Mid.  Bn  hfmhr  'acumen*  Cath.  =W.  Hymder  *  acumen/  a 
derivative  from  lim^  now  hmm  =  W.  l/t/m  *  ocutuB,'  Corn. 
/t/m.  Hence  also  tlie  0,  Br»  lemhaam  (gL  acuo)  Eutych, 
Z-.  1052  (vvliere  it  is  wrongly  given  as  a  gloas  on  *  arguo ') 
and  the  Cornish  participle  hmnujs^  ^acutus'  P.  160,  1, 
Cr.  2282. 

298.  s{tum~{^,  satius),  p.  203.  The  context  is :  **  Satius 
est  nobis  neglegentes  praemonere  •  .  *  quam  culpare  que 
■sunt  facta"  (Ixvi.  18).  I  cannot  explain  this  gloss.  II. 
Ijoth  conjectures  e^-irom  or  tsfromac/i.  In  the  Berne  Vergil 
(No.  167),  fo.  7**,  aintm  seems  to  gloss  *copia'  in  the  line 
Caslaneae  mollcs  ct  pressi  copiu  lactis,  and  may  possibly  b© 
t=Ir,  srmim  (stream),  Gr,  p^v^ia, 

299.  Jan  (gl.  uolubilis),  p,  2Q3.  The  context  is  ;  "  De  t^ 
quod  ODinis  iudex  volubilis  esse  in  iudicio  non  debet  " 
(Ixvii.  1).     See  No.  125  supra. 

In  p.  203,  last  line»  b  is  written  over  statucre. 

300.  am,  danica  (ghin  munu mentis),  p.  206,  The  context" 
is:  "Dicit  eum  [l(?g.  eniui],  in  muniment  it  tantum  saxorum 
sublimitatem  habere  inmobiliiim  "  (Ixvii.  7).  We  have  here 
apparentl^'^  a  derivative  in  -i"c,  Z,-  848,  from  the  compound 
preposition  am-dan  {—am-\-ttm)  '  circum/  which  occurs 
frequently  in  Welsh,  as  am-dan^  t/m-dan  and  dan-ynij  7*?  674, 
C75.  The  pi,  ending  -a  is  obscure  and  probably  incomplete. 
Should  we  read  amdaiwmou^  and  compare  vaiou  (gU  muni- 
mentii)  Lux.?  M.  Loth  is  doubtful  whether  the  gloss  is 
amdttmca  or  amdanka. 


XI,    From  the  *  Si  qtiia  homkidtam*   Caitoim,^ 

301.  ,i,  ffuedom  (gl.  bidubio,  c.  vi.,  Wasserschleben's  c.  4), 
p.  207.      Bkiuhium  (for  viduhium,  mlurium  f)  is  a  **  ferra-^ 

rnentnni  .  »  ,  quod  a  quibufidam  falcaatrum  vocatur,  quod 
in  falcis  similitudine  curvum  sit,**  Vita  S.  Leufredi  cited 
by  Ducange.  Our  guedom  is^O.  Corn,  ttiidinim  (gL  lig- 
jiismus)  Z.-  J06L     Probably,  as  Zeuss  thought,  derived  from 

1  Wasserschkbcn's  BufisordDungen,  pnget  124  to  130. 
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ffuid  *  arbor/  Corn,  gitit,  W.  gict/dd-eji,  Ir.  Jtd  {Jidhha  gl. 
falcastrum)^  Gaul,  r/rfw,  A.S.  vudu.  For  the  termination 
cf.  tigom  *  naevi  *  Lux. 

302.  deor  (gl.  inpigerit,  c.  xiii.,  W.'s  c.  36),  p.  207.  The 
context  is :  "Si  quis  alapam  inpigerit."  Our  gloss  is  the 
first  four  letters  of  some  yerb  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sition do-.  Prof.  Bugge  proposes  to  explain  or-  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verb  corresponding  with  W.  g-orddi  *  to  impel/ 
'  to  thumb.'     Cf.  or{d),  supra  No.  188= W.  gord. 

303.  cotnpri  (gl.  conparauerit),  p.  208. 

304.  cosoin  (gl.  consignatum),  p.  208. 

The  context  is :  "  Si  quis  seruura  seruamque  uel  quamlibet 
pecodem  uel  rem  aliquam  conparauerit  et  6um  ipso  consignatum^ 
si  auctorem  aut  fide  iussorem  non  habuerit  de  furto  se  nouerit 
conponendum  "  (c.  xxiii.  "W.'s  c.  28). 

Here  compri  seems  the  3rd  sg.  fut.  conj.  of  a  verb  like  "W. 
cymharu^  a  loan  from  Lat.  comparo.  The  termination  -e  is  in 
Middle  Breton  -e,  Z}  519,  520.  A  like  ending  in  Welsh  is 
mentioned  by  Evander  Evans,  who  quotes  nodi '  availed/  ceri 
*  amabat,'  ni  iceli  '  non  videbat.'  ^  But,  as  M.  Ernault  says, 
eompri  may  be  incomplete  and  the  near  relation  of  dispriner^ 
No.  248. 

Cosoin  is  the  first  two  syllables  of  *co80tnetic,  the  pret.  part. 
pass,  of  a  verb  borrowed,  like  "W.  cysivyno  '  to  acknowledge,* 
from  a  low  Latin  *consegno,  Lat.  consigno.  The  first 
four  letters  of  another  form  of  the  same  verb  occur  infra 
No.  319. 

305.  .i.  gueltoguat  (gl.  fastigium  [herbae]),  p.  208.  The 
context  is :  "  Si  quis  animalia  uicini  sui  in  herba  com- 
misserit  intacta  et  manserint  in  ea,  pro  animalia  duo,  unum 
scripulum  reddat.  Si  in  fastigiimi  [herbae*]  fueri[n]t  capta, 
pro  animalia  .iiii.  scripulum  unum  reddat"  (xxv.,  W.*s 
c  31).  Prof.  Bugge  conjectures  that  we  have  here  two 
g^^losses,  namely  guelt  (gl.  herba)  and  toguat  (gl.  fastigium). 
The  guelt'  here  (like  the  0.  Br.  adj.  gueltiocion  'fenosis,* 
Xiux.)  must  be  connected  with   the   mod.   Bret,   geot,   "W. 

*  Studies  in  Cymric  Philology,  Arch.  Cambrensis,  April  1874,  p.  117. 
^  Sic  Wosserscbleben. 
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gwelH  'grass,*  'sward/  Corn,  tjweh,  the  togimt  may  possibly 
be^W»  toad  'covering/  *  roofing,'  root  tog^  Or  it  maybe 
cognate  witli  Ir,  tiiagdim,  from  titag  (a  choppiDg-axe),  and 
thas  mean  *  mown.' 

306,  adi  (gl,  protullerit,  var.  lee.  pertullerit),  p.  208.  The 
context  is :  "  Si  ia  mesae  quantum  iurauerit  dominus  mcssis 
cum  alio  idoneo  qoidquid  dampni  protullerit  eine  dubio 
restauratur"  (xxvi.  ==  Wasserschleben'a  c.  14).  This  seems 
the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sitions ff^  and  in. 

307.  ihit  (gl  sustuUerit),  p.  208.  The  context  is:  "Si 
quis  sustullerit  de  homine  equum  aut  uacam  vel  quamlibet 
pecodem  "  (xxix.  =  Wassorschleben's  c.  17).  This  stands  for 
doifli,  and  is,  like  ar-Huo-ari  (gl.  fuscinauit,  MS.  Lat.  12021), 
a  /-preterite,  from  the  infinitive  docn  '  to  bear,'  *  to  carry  * 
(cf.  dodoveiiv  gl.  inlatara,  L"ux.).  So  deuz  '  venit '  ==  W.  duefh, 
and  aez  'ivit'=:W.  aeth  (ex  *ag-t).  The  root  of  our  doith 
(ex  *d-oe-i,  d-ec-t  ?)  is  AK,  one  of  the  many  related  rooU 
mentioned  by  Curtius  G*  E.  No.  424.  In  meaning  the 
Greek  rjvix'Ow  ^^^  ^^^  Slav.  nesM  '  tragen  *  come  nearest. 

308.  A,  macM  (gl  poractur,  leg.  mnchiat^  gl.  porcator,  i.e. 
porcariua)j  p.  208.  The  context  is ;  "Si  porci  in  grade 
(uel  n  [i,e.  ucl  glande])  iugressi  quotiens  capti  poractur 
reddat  (xxx.  —  Wasserscbloben^s  c.  19).  This  is  the  W. 
mekhiad  'swineherd':  cf.  mochtjn^  Br.  m6c*fi.  Com,  mogh 
'pigs,'  Ir.  mi(ec,  root  MUK,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  92.  Our 
glosH  and  the  W.  mekhiad  point  to  a  root  MAK ov  3[ANK. 
Eor  the  termination  compare  the  Old  Breton  name  Uuinmo- 
chixd  Cart,  Red.,  p,  37,  Anbudiat,  ib,  19,  and  the  Middle 
Breton  dibriat  *  eater,'  quini/ai  *  singer '  cited  Z}  839. 

309,  emgniit  (gl  questionem),  p*  209.  The  context  is: 
'*  Si  quis  ingenuus  furtum  fccerit  et  tustus  [tai\  kct.  captus] 
fuerit,  ipse  moritur  nullus  ab  eis  [tar,  kef,  a  suis]  accipiat* 
[rar,  kct  habeat]  questionem"  (xxxiv.  W/s  c.  21).  The 
glossographcr  may,  Mr.  Bradshaw  thought,  have  mistaken 
'  questionem  *  for  *  qoaestum,'  and  we  may,  with  much  pro- 

1  Not  in  the  Orleaus  manuscript.  I  have  inserted  it  from  the  Bi^l  US. 
quoted  by  WttsaersC'liJebcii,  p.  128,  note  8, 
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bability,  equate  bur  gloss  with  amgruit  (gl.  lucrum)  in 
MS.  Lat  12021.  The  word  seems  a  compound  of  the  prep. 
<tmy  cm  and  gruity  connected  or  identical  with  the  Mid.  Br. 
groaet,  graef,  gret,  Corn,  grui/s,  gruef/s,  giiris,  Z}  597,  the 
pret.  part,  passive  of  ober  *  f acere.'  Compare  Lat.  pro-fectua 
'  profit/  sine  pro/ecfu,  Ovid  M.  9,  50.  M.  Loth  prefers  to 
compare  Ir.  frith  (*  has  been  found  ')  and  frithi  (a  waif).  In 
any  case  gntit  must  be  a  pret.  part.  pass. 

310.  C080  (gl.  consignetur,  xxxvi.,  W.'s  c.  23),  p.  209  :  see 
above  No.  30. 

311.  coliot  (gl.  tributatorio,  rar,  led.  tributario,  xxxviii.), 
p.  209.  The  Latin  word  means  *a  tribute-gatherer' :  cf. 
iributare  'tributum  exigere,'  tribntatio  'exactio,'  Ducange. 
Our  gloss  must,  therefore,  stand  for  *collot€r=:'W.  cyUidur 
'  tax-gatherer,*  a  derivative  from  coIlot^^W.  cgilul  '  tribute.' 
This  is  a  loan  from  Lat.coZ/d/a  (vectigal,  tributum,  Ducange),  or 
<:oUdtio  *a  contribution,'  *a  gratuity  collected  for  the  emperor.* 

312.  ar  (gl.  conpetiit,  var,  lect,  conpetit,  conpetere  voluerit, 
xlviii.),  p.  209.     See  above  No.  3. 

313.  8carat  (gl.  diiudicari,  lii.),  p.  210.  Context :  si  qua 
causa  ante  iudicata  a  nullo  permitamus  diiudicari.  Cognate 
with  di'Scar  (abbastre,  Cath.),  W.  ysgar  'separare,'  'dissociare,* 
Ir.  scarad,  Lith.  skiriii  *  scheide,*  and  other  words  cited  by 
Gurtius,  G.E.  No.  76.  For  other  examples  of  infinitives  in 
-at  see  Z  2  535. 

314.  mas  (gl.  stagnum  i,e,  stannum),  p.  211.  The  context 
is :  "  Si  quis  ancellam  alterius  adprehenderit  fugientem  et  a 
domino  suo  potuerit  euadere  stagnum  f errum  merito  accipiat " 
(Ixvi.,  W.'s  c.*59),  the  meaning  of  which  I  take  to  be  that 
if  any  one  arrests  another's  slave-girl  who  is  running  away 
^ith  some  chance  of  escaping,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
weight  of  tin  or  iron.  (In  another  MS.  printed  by  Wasser- 
Bchleben,  Sussordmmgeny  p.  134,  we  find  "si  ancella  fuit, 
libras  ii  merito  accipiat,  qui  capit  eam,  si  servus  ///  stagni 
libra  unam  accipiat,"  where,  for  the  figure  and  words 
italicised,  we  should  apparently  read  stanni  libram.)  Here 
mas  is  =  the  Old  Corn,  mas  (gl.  raetallum)  7j?  1061,  where 
2euss  cites  the  Mid.  W.  mas  in  kymeint  ar  vas  twgm  'aequo 
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ut  ferruin  candens/  lit.  '  the  beated  mass.*  The  correspond^ 
ing  Ir,  form  is  mmSf  ace.  sg,  mam  n-oir  *  massara  auri/ 
I'/iree  Middle  Irish  llomilies,  p.  13,  all  borrowed  from  Latin 
nimm,  as  used  by  Vergil,  Aen.  viii,  453,  and  Ovid, 
M.  11,  112. 

315*  ariifp  (gl,  peditram),  p.  211.  Context:  "  8i  quis  ca- 
balliim  altenus  tullerit  ot  in  pedicam  ruerit  suum  proprimn 
reddere  precipimiis"  (kix.,  W.'s  c.  63).  Ilere,  as  in  Kos. 
32,  96,  131  and  266  supra,  p  seems  to  stand  for  /,  the  A.S. 
sign  for  M,  and,  if  so,  our  gloss  is  a  compound  of  the  prep, 
ar  and  inf/tj  for  iiffl,  which  ia  the  root  of  the  verb  arlufdas) 
gl.  proibuif,  supra  No,  124,  As  the  prep,  ar  has  lost 
initiitl  p,  Prof.  Burrge  oquutes  our  gloss  with  8kr.  pari-rodha 
*hommung,  zuruckhaltung,'  whieli  seems  right,  save  that 
or-  IS  the  equivalent  of  puras  rather  than  of  pat*i\  M.  Loth 
believes  in  the  p  of  the  MS,  and  compares  O'Reilly's  luch 
*  prisoner'  {!). 

31 G.  er  (gh  capitali),  p.  211, 

317.  cir  (gl.  circo),  p,  211. 
The  (unintelligible)  context  is;  "Si  quis  uillam  uendi 

capitali  in  circo  et  uoluerit  seu  domum  seu  ortura  poteetatom 
habeat  praeter  sepes  gignunt  messes  et  herbam  "  (ls:x.,  W/s 
c.  CS4). 

Ilero  er  probably  stands  for  ^e^pennlc  =  late  Corn,  nrbednee 
Lhuyd  224,  W.  arhemiirj  '  capitalis/  '  principalis  *  Davie« 
(Ir.  (firchhmfch)^  from  the  prep,  ar  and  prnnk,  a  deriva* 
tive  oi  pcnn^^lr.  rcnn ;  and  cir  is  for  r/r/i  borrowed  from 
Latin  circus  as  W.  ctjrcheU^  Ir.  circuit  cercol^  from  Lat. 
cirvnim. 

318.  aam  (gl.  nuto),  p.  211.  Context:  "Si  quis  legitime 
legis  uoluntate  patrum  nuto  filiam  \jar,  led,  naptam  filio] 
iuncxerit"  (Ixxv.).  The  glossographer  here  regards  ttufo  m 
the  abh  sg.  of  nufuJi*  The  a  is  the  preposition  used  to 
indicate  the  ablative,  the  am'  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  Old 
Breton  equivalent  of  Welsh  amnald  *  nutus/  with  which  the 
Old  Br.  enmetiam  (gl.  iunuo)  and  O.W.  fitmeituou  (gl,  nutu») 
7j}  1052,  1056,  appear  to  be  unconnected.  See,  however, 
Z}  896. 


UCA       , 


MH^I 
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XII.  From  the  '  Marina  Animalia  *  Canons,  commonly  headed 
'  Canones  AdamnanC 

319.  guis  (gl.  suilis,  leg.  suilla),  p.  212.  The  context  is : 
"  Caro  suilis  [var.  led.  suilla]  morticinus  {^leg.  -nis]  cras[sus 
uelpinjguis  ut  morticinum  quo  pinguescunt  sues  re[futa]nda" 
(vi.).  Here  guts  stands  for  some  adjective  derived  from  guis 
z=gues  Cath.y  now  gwSz,  gtciz,  Corn,  guis  (gl.  scroffa  ' a  sow'), 
Ir.  feis : 

da  sheanainm  ar  mhuic  mhiadhaigh. 

f^is  {leg.  feis)  is  mada  moirdhiambair^). 

gen.  iomnocht  /eise  .i.  croiceann   muice  'a   sow's  skin/ 

Children  of  Tuirenn,  ed.  O'Curry,  p.  200.     The  W.  ban-tees, 

which  M.  Loth  compares,  is  of  course  banw-es,  where  -es  (from 

''issa)  is  the  common  feminine  ending,  and  bamv  is=:Ir.  banbh. 

320.  At  the  end  of  this  piece  is  the  subscription  of  the 
scribe :  '  lunobrus  scripsit  haec  sanota.  sinoda  dicite  animam 
eius  in  requiem  erit  et  habitaret  in  bapo  [leg.  baradisoP]  sine 
fine.*  Of  him  we  may  well  say,  as  Siegfried  said  of  Pughe, 
the  Welsh  lexicographer,  Peace  to  his  stupid  ashes  ! 

Breton  Index. 

(The  numbers  are  those  of  the  glosses.) 


a,   prep,   indicating 
ablative  101,  109, 

r  the 

amneit  318. 

anoez  238. 

,119. 

ampar  35. 

aviel  187. 

123,    191,    238, 

256, 

amsobe  .  .  .  117. 

318. 

an-  negative  prefix  173, 

b  for  infected  m  62, 172, 

a,  yerbal  prefix  22. 

280. 

vocalised  64.  148,  from 

a,  relative  prononn ! 

203. 

an-  =  Fr.  en-  219. 

gv  165,  br  from  mr  168. 

abredahez  238. 

Anbudiat  308. 

bar  294. 

aa  for  a  236. 

anfumctic  219. 

bat  272. 

a-co-  116. 

an-guo-  173. 

bed,  bez  114. 

a-com-  134. 

anno  ...  83,    86,    86, 

bedis  218. 

aoomloe  106. 

162. 

Benitoe  133. 

ad-  211. 

anscantoc  280. 

hidam  {hidttt?)  261. 

ad-guo  151. 
ad-i306. 

ar  266. 

bitat  165. 

ar-  3,  99,  312. 

bit-panim  182. 

ael  187. 

arcoguedo/ 135. 

bituer  (?)  238. 

aimsudeticad  22. 

ard  104. 

Blaen  191. 

aior  187 

arpraw/  34. 

blen  210. 

air  283. 

ardotas  (?)  263. 

bleoc  213,  pi.  bleocion  281. 

air  .  .  .  288. 

arimrat  60. 

blin  8.  *fa8tigium'  191. 
blin,adj.  pi.  bliniun  210. 

alo  .  .  .  41. 

arla^^i«  124,  arluth  316. 

altin  267. 

artAon  198. 

blinrffr  268. 

am  .  .  .  121. 

athrecl  266. 

blot  65,  66. 

am.danica  300. 

attal  30,  166. 

boco  223. 

*  Forus  focnl,  cited  by  O'Reilly  s.  v.  dreimne.     The  couplet  above  quoted 
means  **two  ancient  names  for  a  worthy  pig,/t'<«  and  mat  a  very  vast." 
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tl49. 

257. 

aoa. 

deoMrdtt. 

di229. 

di-  12$,  26S. 

diblo  9. 

dibrmt  308* 

di-combt/  250. 

didan  195. 

di-et-*gtietic  186. 

di;>lo  148. 

d\ff ri if i^nner  263. 

di-im-diiQi-giiiisMM  181. 

diliu  57. 

dila  .  .  .  269. 

dilucfit  36. 

dindiin  195. 

dinoe  13^  dino-ti  25. 

dmoyet  .'^9. 

dipr,  pL  diproa  110. 

dis  ,  .  .   109. 

discajitaff  280. 

dispriuer  248. 


11. 
290 
dcsf?6S. 
.  .  8d- 
20. 
«B-cobloeDt  106. 
cn-drit  239. 
em-gnait  309. 

cnaniad. 
en  7,  61. 
cabftd(ni272. 
enbit  172, 
erukn  195. 
eo'derth  61. 
cii*«in*deiiiit  7B* 
318. 
82,  112,  27L 
259. 
crdirh  220.  UT. 
ergniuit  48,  127,  Ul 
erie  .  ,  .  176. 
eriolim  75, 
Eracb  2*^6. 
&pemti0  316. 
ei  .  .  .  53. 
e«ois»  eicus  264. 
eipet  171. 

eiViCftfF.  22.  ^ 

ca  correBponding  witli  W. 
ei  88,  umlaut  of  tu  8*- 

eureugou  Ido. 

i  from  sp  125. 
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iaezaff  125. 

fan  125,  299. 

faziaff  125. 

felch  125. 

fleriot  231. 

free  .  .  .  fregaff  15. 

ion  .  .  .  241. 

g  lost  between  Towels  49, 
106,  133,  164,  183, 
194,  205,  218,  229, 
lost  after  1,  119,  and 
before  r  283,  gn  ex  v 
174,  186,  220,  301. 

gant  243. 

glanet  255. 

glin264. 

glnip,  glebiat  189. 

golchet  234. 

gouhez  20. 

goni  47. 

goural  243. 

gourren  273. 

gouirenn  256. 

goostad,  gwestad  173. 

gozTO  199. 

gro243. 

groaet,  graet,  gret  309. 

gn  .  .  .  158. 

guad216. 

gaandal  112. 

gaaacotenn  62. 

gnd  163. 

gnd-co^od  126, 

gud-naiol  206. 

guedom  301. 

guefi^  243. 

^uerg  190. 

guelcet  234. 

gneltioc  305. 

gneltoguat  306. 

gaen  ▼.  cognenon. 

guenez  289. 

guenoc  229. 
^uerth  96. 

gn^rtham  (?)  158. 

guerrell  170. 

gaescim  285. 

gueth  180. 
gufoni  10. 

guid,  gnidol  P  26. 

guiliat  214. 

gnilpt^  189. 

gain,  pi.  gninion  246. 

gvdnot  11. 

guir-  74. 

giiirh/#r  190. 

gnis  319. 

gno-  2,  10, 157. 

gaodcefl^on  201. 


gnoliat  215. 
guoma/  2. 
guo-mone  249. 
guo-monim  38. 
guor-cerdor  212. 
guostl,  gwestl  174, 185. 
guo-t€^nis  161. 
gno-tnc  242. 
guo-troit  199. 
gnpartAolaid  149. 
gur  .  .  .  73. 
gur-clut  220. 
gur-limnn  51. 
gnr-prit  95. 
gurre  .  .  .  273. 
gur-stliMfitm  200. 
gurthait  32. 
gutharol  209,  240. 

h  from  s  107,  167  b,  pre- 
fixed to  flosses  71, 180, 
200,  arising  from  ac- 
cent 17  n.,  213  n. 

Haelmoini  42. 

haloc  107. 

harzaff  198. 

hegaff  15. 

heor  187. 

hep  167^. 

hoalat  28. 

hoanenn  28. 

hoari  28. 

Hoiarscoit  42. 

ha  from  t  28. 

huerzin  28. 

hneurer  28. 

hnisic,  pi.  hnisicon  28. 

hympn  221. 

i  umlaut  of  a  171,  of  o  50. 

i  for  in  64. 

i  froma45, 210,  fromii264. 

ia^A  59. 

-iau  for  -iou  222. 

iechttie  103. 

iecol  118. 

iez  118. 

im  *  in  my '  58. 

im-  120. 

im-co  217. 

imfem  142. 

im-g^-partAon  256. 

impossibl  202. 

in,  the  article  84. 

in,  prep.  205, 250, 263, 278. 

in-aatoe  133. 

incoint  72. 

in-lenetic  67. 

in-mor  154. 

inpit  29. 


iiimetir  (?)  164^ 

insoblin  164*. 

int,  in,  prefix  113, 154. 

introc  113. 

inn,  inv  .  .  .  P  14. 

ir  46. 

is  153. 

it  133. 

itronn  20. 

ith32. 

iuin,  187. 

lunobms  320. 

j  (written  i  and  g)  from  t 
165. 

laom  131. 

lat  292. 

Ian  55,  70. 

Icmm,  lemder,  lemhaam 

297. 
les,  Iez  279. 
lestr  77. 
lien  78. 
lim  297. 
limnn  51. 
limter  297. 
linn  205. 
linom  121. 
lis  279. 
Iiu67. 

linsin,  lisia  204. 
loed  205. 
loit,  loet  18. 
Ion  8. 
1008  218. 

lor,  pi.  lored  132. 
lostr  77. 
louz  205. 
Inc  36. 

m  vocalised  70,  222. 
macAiat  308. 
machtiem  169. 
ma<;/.^  mannf  43.- 
maer,  pi.  meir  79. 
mall  2. 
mas  314. 
mei^A  169. 
meir  79. 
melin  176. 
menna  290. 
meplaom  (methlaom  P), 

mezz  131. 
imnauetf  menanet  1. 
milin  179,  260. 
milintric  179. 
Milon,  Milun  179. 
moc'h  308. 
moe  187. 
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^^M                moid  ...  42. 

pan,  pan-im  182. 

£onfreal  2                  ^^^H 

^^H                 mulin  176, 

ptMien  220. 

gondan,  »on2an  64,  ^^^^1 

^^H               moT-  101,  iQ-mor  154. 

pi  140,  pi  togwd  140. 

^orfa  109.              ^^^H 

^^M               mormti  27&. 

pinigen  155. 

»poo  187.                 ^^H 

^^m               niotrep,  mosreb  23. 

pia  H2. 

stkon  187.              ^^^H 

^^m               miincul  138. 

ploe,  ploeys  218. 
PUiilan  42. 

itoeafif  187.             ^^^H 

■tnul  194.              ^^^H 

^^1               n  for  nn,   nd  229,  lost 

Portitoc  133. 

itrix  105.                 ^^^H 

^H                   heiom  B  64,  87,  304, 

prenalf  248. 

strnm  298.              ^^^H 

^^1                   n^  lofit  or  Tocalised  in 
^^1                    iDlaut  187. 

^t^iant  108, 

^^^^H 

^tmncoUioc  295. 

t  for  ^  24,  25.  00,  l^^H 

^H                nji,   ne^.  part.  60,  219, 

pritUo. 

149,  198,  307.  for  "l^| 

^H                     221,  224. 

pus  .  .  .  poetaiE  33* 

fiited  d   335,    aasiiiii^H 

^H                 nac  122. 

Int^d   to   I   228,  to  iM 

^^B                neuidt43r  7. 

quciniff  72 

256.  289,  rt  ex  rd  149.^^ 

^H                iJi  10,  14,  25,  148. 

quundtTchell  207. 

Miguel  161,  305. 

tulue,  talwil  167,  tttilj 

^^B                 tu,  pronom.  suf^X  1st  pi. 

quU  264, 

^H 

^1 

^^H                nigal  LSg. 

r  for  rr,  ra  26. 

tar91.                             ^H 

^H               niguid  50. 

rac-  (g-1.  proferebat)  144. 

tarcfo/,  tan^  29.             ^M 

^H               nit'nonfiit*  1S3. 

rac-  (gl  optimatcs)  146. 

te<^nri  UoO.                    ^H 

^^1               aith  »4,  nit  for  nithp  mas 

raclor  144. 

Icuniun  7S.                     ^H 

^B 

rano  17,  260. 

timnocr  256,                   ^H 

^H               nimiiff  32. 

raunnra  250. 

tcct,  pi.  testou  184.        ^H 

^H                noiien  187,  255. 

rat  170,  pi.  radoM  177. 

\x^tamant  179.                 ^H 

raaaff  16. 

te»toner  03.                     ^H 

^^H                0  from  u  4,  for  oif  oe  25, 

rcsii  16. 

teTidl  161.                    ^H 

^H                    60,  98,  276. 

ret  175. 

th  expre&^ed  b^  d  11,  ^^H 
14U,  216:  fnim  (^  ^^H 

^H                 5   from   a    11,    25,    154, 

rigl,  riij^Uon  258. 

^H                    222,   236,    274,    Ul; 

urn  45. 

ti-gutre  7 1  j  ta-guotrOT  5^H 

^H                    (xj  fnr  0  236. 

ro,  pL  roiau  222. 

tin«it  106f.                     ^H 

^^H                o(:er,  pi.  (H:cron  274. 

rod  212. 

toealF  187.                      ^H 

^H                   Oi'U  111. 

rouaEez  256. 

tDguat  (^)  305.         ^^H 

^H                 ufeR^  229. 

roue  j  on  165. 

tooB  236.                ^^^1 

^H                 oi  from  I'  18,  42,  304. 

torcusit  275.          ^^^H 

^^m                 o\g,    ol    132,    pL    olguo 

6  lost  In  anlaut  before  1 

irtptd  10.                 ^^M 

^H                     no,  do  123. 

6 1 .  before  c  212,  before 

trom'denF»«4  75.             ^H 

^^H                  OUmatier  4. 

1 245,  from  x  in  loan- 

tron cA  is^nt  (P)  237.    ^H 

^H                  oo  for  u  236. 

words  204,  osaimilattxl 

tros  .  .  .   143.               ^H 

^H                 or,  pi.  orioii  193. 

to  r  26. 

trufwrrt^  246-            ^^^H 

^H                 Qtd  188. 

Bcal  102. 

tnuu  265.               ^^^H 

^H                 ouaor  212. 

seal  .  .  .  267. 

trujrtvfin  29.            ^^^^H 

acautoc  280. 

tliafc  122.                   ^^M 

^^M                p  in  (iTilaut  lost  3,  S,  11, 

ecarat  313, 

^^1 

^^^^             18,  TO,   99,   119.  315, 

mat  am,  gqueiaff  155. 

u  for  tii  33,  for  o  73.       ^H 

^^^^H             fur  h  in  luanwords  192, 

scrap,  scrapat  160. 

Vijmiuutt$i  166.                ^H 

^^^^H            in.s4.Tted  but  wet^D  m  and 

ficrib  .  .  160a. 

Uuinuioibiat  308.           ^H 

^^^H             n  221,  from  k,  kr  248, 

Bcrotiat  115. 

nitblot  05,  66,                 ^M 

^^^^^H              2Da,  A  prorectioii  of  b 

siol,  git'U  49. 

uo  forou  7,  U9.            ^H 

^^^^M             95,  miswritteii  for  th 

silim,  sellet  56. 

^^ 

^^^H             32,  90,  209,  240,  266, 

soeulllL 

X  for  fi  92,  s  from  i  » 

^^^H 

Boexafl:  64, 

loan-words  204, 

^^H           Septeniher,  1886. 
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XV.— REMARKS  ON  THE  OXFORD  EDITION  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  VENTRY.^  By  Standish  H. 
O'Grady. 

Those  of  the  following  emendations  which  are  preceded  by 
*  MS  J  giye  the  true  reading  of  the  Manuscript  as  ascertained 
by  actual  collation.  \Sicy  denotes  a  MS.  reading  that  needs 
correction. 

The  one  day  which  was  all  that  I  could  spare  for  a 
visit  to  Oxford,  unfortunately  coincided  with  the  periodical 
closing  of  the  Bodleian  Camera  for  cleaning  purposes,  so 
that,  having  got  to  work  by  10*30  a.m.,  I  was  obliged  to 
leaye  off  at  4*0  p.m.  These  few  hours  not  sufficing  for  a 
complete  and  thorough  collation  of  a  text  which  in  many 
places  is  more  or  less  defaced,  I  had  to  confine  myself  to 
such  words  and  passages  as  were  on  the  face  of  them  most 
likely  to  be  editorial  misreadings.  From  the  orthographical 
and  grammatical  point  of  view  the  original  is  exceedingly 
corrupt,  and,  the  language  being  quite  modem,  teems  with 
those  peculiar  errors  which  must  of  necessity  baffle  a  con- 
tinental scholar.  Emendations  made  upon  my  own  respon- 
sibility are  distinguished  by  'fe^.'  prefixed.  "What  proportion 
of  errors  so  corrected  is  due  to  the  editor,  and  what  to  the 
scribe,  can  only  be  revealed  by  completing  the  collation.  In 
this  edition  quite  a  new  departure  has  been  taken,  inasmuch 
as  editorially  expanded  contractions  are  not  marked  by  the 
use  of  Italics.  It  would  indeed  be  more  correct  to  call  this  a 
retrogression  to  the  old  uncritical  method  of  editing  which 
has  been  so  much  condemned  of  late  in  the  Academy^  Dr. 
Kuno  Meyer  himself  being  among  the  critics. 

The  textual  emendations  and  the  corrections  of  errors  of 

^  Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series.  VoL  i.  part  iv.  Caih 
Itnntrdga,  edited  by  Eono  Meyer  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  RawUnson  B  487,  a 
▼eUum  quarto  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
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translation  have  been  kept  separate,  and  the  figures  refer  to 
the  lilies  of  the  text  aB  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  printed 
edition. 

Disquisition  and  illustration  have  been  avoided,  except 
where  somothinn:  of  the  kind  was  ahsolutely  needed  to  avoid 
obscurity.  Indeed,  a  full  rectification  of  all  errors,  with  tho 
amount  of  explanation  desirable  in  the  interest  of  scholars 
having  a  very  limited  knowledgo  of  the  language,  would  be 
quite  as  bulky  and  far  more  tiresome  and  laborious  than 
tho  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  edition.  Where  the 
matter  appears  in  columns,  the  left-hand  column  gives  the 
reading  of  the  printed  edition. 

Textual  Emendations, 

Introduction,  p,  vii  mfra^  in  colophon  :  (Saidhh  MS, 
'thsaidhb.'  sain  tnhna  IIS.  *sai  mhna.'  rL  MS.  *&rl*= 
*  et  reliqua.^  P,  xiii,  1.  22,  nirba^  (vox  nihili)  leg,  *  nir 
lucht,'  L  24,  oireachus  (nom.)  leg.  'oireachuis'  (gen.),  P* 
XV  infra ^  1.  3  of  quatrain,  dele  ?//e?,  which  is  here  impossible. 
No  Irish  reciter  could  ever  have  spoken  this  line  as  printed. 

Omitting  the  other  excerpts  in  the  Introduction,  let  us 
pass  at  once  to  the  toxt  of 

Rawlinson  B.  487. 

1,  1.  oighe^fianaihli  (sic)  leg.  *oidhedh,'  'fiannaibh/  2*  Dniri 
duin  (sic)  leg.  *Dairi  duinn.'  3.  forrlamhm  MS-  *  forlam- 
— has/  4.  hnoro  MS.  *J.'=imorro  (passim).  9.  Croimgmnn 
leg.  *  Croimgen.'  19,  an  adhbar  leg.  *a  n-adhbar.'  25. 
fiaracht  MS.  *fiaf*  leg.  'harfaigh.'  Here  Editor,  intending 
to  expand  the  contraction  into  fiarfathi^  the  T-pnet  of 
fiarjaighim  '  I  ask/  has  lengthened  it  into  the  abstract  n% 
fem.  of  the  adj.  far  *  crooked/  Such  an  archaic  form 
fiarfavhi  is,  however,  inadmissible  in  a  text  of  this  qualit 
unless  the  scripiio  pkna  occurs  elsewhere  in  it,  29,  limi^ra 
MS.  'linmhara/  Here  the  aspirate  over  m  has  been  miatakem 
for  the  long  accent  over  a.  taib^emacha  MS.  *  taibsamacha'  leg. 
taidbsecha.    The  omission  of  d  is  duo  to  local  pronunciation 
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(cf.  1.  46).  30,  ara  bhadhar  (v.  nihili)  MS.  'arabhadar'zza 
rabhadar.  Apart  from  the  printing  of  a  word  which  does  not 
exists  this  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  the  construction 
of  the  verb  when  preceded  by  the  relative  pronoun  governed 
by  a  preposition,  and  involves  an  error  that  would  not  be  per- 
petrated  by  the  simplest  "native"  in  Ireland  or  the  Highlands 
at  the  present  day.  31.  curbadh  MS.  'crwbadar.*  Here  the 
compendium  which  denotes  r  preceded  or  followed  {pro  re 
nata)  by  a  broad  vowel  (a,  o,  w),  and  is  placed  over  the  d^  has 
been  taken  for  the  mark  of  aspiration,  the  result  being  a  praot. 
pass,  instead  of  a  3rd  p.  pi.  praet.  act.  32.  cruadhrdmadh 
MS.  'cn^adhramhadh.'  tmramMS.  'imramh.'  togharadh  (sic) 
leg.  'togartha'  (fr.  tograim).  33.  cubaidh  MS.  'cubhaidh.* 
The  rest  of  this  passage  must  be  given  at  length  : 

Edition. — gur  bho  cosmhail  re  MS. — gur   bho    (leg.    ba) 

ceathaibh  gelclu  .  .  ar  gorms-  cosmhail  re  ceathaibh  gelch- 

rothaib  no  re  hael  aengeal  ar  lumh  ar  gormsrothaib  no  re 

ardchlochaib  na  arotha  cubhra-  hoael  (leg.  hael)  aengheal  ar 

cha  cneasgeala  Bin  tar  eis  na  a,rdchlochaibh       na       srotha 

laigheang  on  luathimram  cor-  cubhracha  cneasgeala  sin  tar 

era  .  .  cadur  na  longa  sin  sithi  eis  na  laigheang  on  luathim- 

seabchamatl  int .  .  .  luaimnea-  ram  co  [rujcadar  na  longa  sin 

cha  oc  imraibh  na  ctian  a  coir  sithi  seabchamail  (leg.  seabh' 

.  .  .  innaa  tarb  di  maclannaib  camla)     srwthluaimneacha    o 

diana  digairaidir  con  .  .  ti  na  cimsaibh  na  cuan  a[c]  coirim- 

dilainn.  theacht  tar  drumckr/aib  diana 

digairaidh  (leg.  digaire)  conti 
na  dilainn  (leg.  dileann). 

In  the  above  passage  the  imihe  of  coirimiheacht  are  defaced, 
and  the  fourth  letter  of  conti  is  uncertain.  This  is,  however, 
all  one  word  in  the  MS.,  not  as  printed ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  stroke  of  abbreviation  has  disappeared  from  over  the 
final  tif  in  which  case  leg.  coniini  (recte  cointi^ini)  gen.  of 
cointinn  s.f.  'strife,  controversy.'  At  any  rate  conti  is  a  vox 
nihiii,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  represent  confaidh,  gen. 
of  confadh  s.m.   'madness,  fury,  canine  rabies,*  a  word  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  sea  in  its  anger. 
40.  mtmlhucann  MS.  'mwixlhuchann.' 


41.  Ed, :  ni  mochean  amh 
tarrh  re  freadai  no  re  /rU/io* 
lamh  na  fairrgi  forranatghi 
fuardoimne  ain  .  t  .  nerf  tonn 
0CUM  tuili  ocus  frengaiti  ag 
caithmmh  a  cninnti  oeus  a 
cirgaili  ocus  accann  aircci  nsna 
longmh  ocas  fo%  nir  madh  in 
comhraldh  na  treahha  iaibh- 
Hue  ha  sin  re  semtan  na  slat  ag 
a  areanghhuakd  ocm  recoim- 
beimntgk  na  crann  k  gairhgae- 
thaib  ag  a  cruadbriHedh,  Ni 
raihhi  imoro  acu-mn  ann  sin 
long  gan  lahagHd  %ta  ruga  ire, 
gan  rangbrkeadh  *na  ahy  gan 
odugud  *na  cJar,  gan  crithnU' 
gud  ^na  tairrngi^  gan  trotlagnd 
'na  bord,  gan  hrvghiid  'na 
brirrlig,  gan  usee  'na  abar, 
gan  Jmiugitd  'na  iean^  gan 
tuargain  'na  tiU^  gan  tuarcain 
*na  as,  gan  impodh  *na  crann, 
gan  cruadhidhhadh  'na  siagh^ 
gan  hdnaidhkim  *na  ruaidh- 
breid,  gan  rehadh  'mi  laigheang^ 
gan  hcttdh  a  hathhinbai  re 
lanaufttd  muna  iheagmadh 
hicht  a/reagtaiioaw  afartachta 
inafocraibh  dafoirtdin* 


MS.  ni  mochean  amh  tarria 
re  freastal  no  re  fritholamh 
na  fairrgi  farranaighi  fuar* 
doimne  sin  •  i  *  nert  tonn 
ocus  tuili  ocus  trengaithi  ag 
caitheamh  a  cainnti  ocus  a 
cirgbaili  ocus  a  ceannairroe 
riena  longaib  ocus  fos  nir 
inudh  incomhraidh  na  treabha 
taibhliucha  sin  re  seastan  na 
slat  ag  a  sreangbhuaLi^A  ocus 
re  coimbeiminigh  na  crann  le 
gttirbgaethfl/Z*  ag  a  cruad- 
hiisead/i.  Ni  raibhi  ,  il .  (= 
imorro)  acusun  ann  sin  long 
gan  labug'/f/,  n&  rugar  gan 
rangbriseadh,  n&  ub  gan 
odiig/f(/,  n&  clar  gan  crithnu- 
gud,  lid  tairrngi  gan  trothlu- 
^ud,  na  bord  gan  bnigh/i^, 
nk  brlrrlig  gan  usee,  n4  abur 
gan  Ibslugwt/,  n&  teas  (leg. 
teagha^)  gan  tuarcain,  na  till 
gan  tuarcain,  n&  as  (leg.  m*) 
gan  impodli,  na  crann  gtin 
cruadludlibadh,  n4  stagh  gan 
tsduaidhleini  {sic)^  n&  ruaidb- 
breid  gan  rebadhi  n4  lai- 
gheong  gan  locadh  a  luath- 
sinhail  re  lanany^dA,  muna 
theagmadh  lucht  a  freastail 
ocuB  a  fij/'tachta  ina  focraibh 
da  foiridhiu. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  my  available  space 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  treatment  of  this  passage.     Gnun- 
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mar,  construction,  alliteration,  rhythm,  are  all  set  at  de- 
fiance. This  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  translation.  No 
more  need  be  said  at  present  than  that  e.g.  the  conjunction  nd 

*  nor '  has  throughout  been  mistaken  for  *na,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  prep,  in  with  the  poss.  pron.  3rd  p.  masc.  and  fem. 
sing.  Hence  every  clause  in  the  long  sentence  has  been 
bisected,  and  wrong  halves  joined  to  make  new  units.  This 
scribe  is  very  chary  in  his  use  of  the  long  accent,  the  want 
of  which  is  a  great  snare  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
sound  and  idiom.  I  have  supplied  the  accent  above,  nd,  tc 
emphasize  the  difference  between  it  and  'na.  The  MS.  itseL 
needs  the  following  corrections.  42.  tarrla  leg.  't&rla.* 
46.  coimbeiminigh  corrected  by  Editor.  46.  lahugud  leg. 
'ledhbadh.'  47.  odugud  I  take  for  a  phonetic  attempt  at 
Mhugud=.uathugudh  (cf.  1.  703),  in  accordance  with  the 
pronunciation  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  where  th 
has  sunk  to  the  office  of  a  mere  litera  prolongationis,  instead 
of  representing  a  very  strong  aspirate,  as  in  the  southern 
half.  48.  brirrlig  leg.  *  birling.'  It  is  as  though  a  careless 
English  scribe  should  write  hrirrig  for  brig.  50.  Cruadludh^ 
badh  leg.  '  cruadhlubadh.'  The  scribe  has  inserted  dh  as 
a  lit,  prolong,  instead  of  using  the  accent.  51.  theagynadh 
(sic)  is  impossible  after  the  couj.  muna,  leg.  teagmadh. 
62.  foiridliin  leg.  'foirithin.'  Here,  again,  local  pron.  sub- 
stitutes dh  for  the  th  which  appears  in  southern  MSS.  be- 
cause it  answers  to  the  pronunciation  of  those  that  wrote 
them.  67.  /ana  lanheolaige  MS.  *fana  lanseol.'  leg.  ik  n-a 
\iLXiseo\taibh,  58.  ar  in  maithinis  na  n-domhun  MS.  'a  rinn 
maithinis  na  n-domnatrA/  This  name  is  corrupt.  59.  sgeilleag 
leg.  'sgeilg.'     62.  tharba  MS.  'tharbha.'     63.  docuredh  MS. 

*  do  cw*redh.'  65.  domain  MS.  *  domuin.'  67.  sluaig  MS. 
'shli/ai'^.'  68.  chomhchruinniugud  MS.  *  chomchvuinniugud.^ 
73.  tuirrnadar  (sic)  leg.  *  turnadar.'  ilhthacha  phonetic  for 
'  ildathac^.'  74.  a  m-bhiadha  leg.  *  a  m-biadha.'  76.  a 
n-'dubrichonn  leg.  *a  n-duchann.'  79.  mas  ead  MS.  'maiseadh.' 
81.  iaibart  (very  barbarous)  MS.  '  tabaiW.'     82.  ceithri  MS. 

*  ceitri.*  85.  tigerrne  (sic)  leg.  *  tigerna.'  This  scribe  has  a 
mania  for  doubling  the  letter  r.     92.  tar  corrchnoe,  etc.,  is 
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quite  corrupt.  The  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Add,  18,946,  a  very 
corrupt  one  of  1821,  throws  light  on  this  as  well  as  on 
several  other  passages  of  Dr.  Meyer's  text.  Having  in  the 
list  of  harbours  and  other  places  mentioned  corrchnacdn  na 
fiinne  h  a  rdldhtear  cruach  mangarlain  anitt,  it  gives  our 
passage  thus  :  is  i  ait  ina  raihh  an  inn  sin  ar  mttiiach  crumche 
manga ftaln  ina  thromchodla.  94.  chidhim  (gen.  sing.)  lej 
•cloidhcm'  (gen.  pi).  96.  m  eadh  MS.  '  aseadh/  98,' 
dorinnuB  (barbarous)  leg.  'do  rinnfs/  gidh  edh  leg*  *gid- 
hedh.'  To  separate  such  words  as  these  and  meadh  (1.  96)  is 
pedantry,  such  as  it  would  be  to  write  7  is  n*L  105.  mar 
MS.  *inar/  also  Add*  MS.  fffjtis  sinne  indr  mnuibh^  i,e.  prep. 
fw  +  ar  poss.  pr.  1st  p.  pi,  instead  of  the  Editor's  prep. 
mar,  which  makes  no  sense  here.  Such  a  misreading 
shows  that  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  timi 
most  characteristic  idioms  of  the  language  is  unfamiliar 
to  him.  111.  dcafbodkmaid  barb,  for  a  respectable  MS.  of 
any  date ;  a  phonetic  attempt  at  the  colloquial  future  of  a 
derivative  verb  in  -fgim,  i.e.  dealhhoghamaid  and  dmlbho- 
ghaimki,  1st  p.  pL  fut,  of  dealhhaighini  *  I  form  or  fasbion/ 
fr.  dealhh  *  species.'  112,  gnirfdhid  (expanded  by  Editor) 
is  too  archaic,  leg.  ^  gairfidy*  where,  perhaps,  he  has  mistaken 
an  accent  over  the  last  i  for  the  mark  of  abbreviation. 
heanfidleg.  *beanfaid;'  114*  mairhhfidhart  phonetic  attempt 
at  a  colloquial  fut,  pass,  of  marbhaim  '  I  kill/  peculiar  to 
certain  districts.  118.  do  ghiahha^  barbarous  offspring  oC^^ 
scribal  slovenliness:  leg,  'do  ghebhaidh/  'do  gheubhaidb,'^B 
or  'do  gheobhaidh.'  fa  rit  leg.  'farit,'  rv^iefarraL  122.  fa 
ris  leg.  *  fans,'  vectcfarrais^  124.  gttsain  maidhin  leg.  '  giisin 
maighin.'  cf.  Notes,  p,  72,  L  7.  126.  oirvleac  (no  sucli 
word)  leg. 'oirleach.'  130*  fw^/cr/j  leg.  *  imgoin.*  132.  urr- 
lamha  a  n-aiiheda  leg.  'urluidhe  anaith;r#V///.'  134.  a  eomrae 
ar  chathbharr  leg.  '  a  comrac  an  chathbhairr,*  154.  wi 
thic  leg.  '  ni  t\iw fadh,*  15G.  da  n-dheachair  leg.  *  d&  n-deac 
hair.'  157.  ialti  is  impoasible.  159.  Ucean  leg.  *  licoan*^ 
This  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  ignonuicQ 
of  pronunciation  has  led  tho  Editor  to  mistake  the  accent 
over  the  /,  answering  to  the  dot  of  the  Roman  type  and 
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written  character,  for  the  long  accent.  He  has  discovered 
a  new  and  alarming  method  of  mettre  les  points  mr  les  i, 
which  affects  the  Irish  reader  as  e.g.  invincible  imagination 
would  an  English  one.  160.  tahhradh  leg.  'tabAatr.'  tahh- 
radh  is  not  the  imper.  pass.,  but  3rd  p.  sing,  imper.  act., 
and  what  is  needed  here  is  the  2nd  p.  imper.  act.  167. 
urrmaihneach  leg.  '  urmaisneach.'  168.  trio  leg.  '  trid.' 
169.  arar-teilgedh  is  quite  inadmissible,  leg.  (in  a  text  of 
this  sort)  *  ar  ar  teilgedh.'  170.  faiain  leg.  *  fai  sin.^ 
174.  CO  fuideadh  barb.,  leg.  *  co  fuigeadh.'  175.  co  con- 
dettchainnsi,  dele  co,  leg.  *co  n-deachainnsi.'  176.  slani' 
cidhe  leg,  '  slanice.'  180.  a  n-gheill,  impossible  ;  leg.  *  a 
n-geilL*  184.  tainic  leg.  '  tdinic'  194.  fian  MS.  *  tian.' 
195.  iaraidh  leg.  'iarraidh.*  200.  treithibh  MS.  'treitibh,^ 
leg.  treitellibh.  Add.  MS.  reads  ina  d-taoiseachaibh  troighlethna. 
202.  malachghairbha  barb.,  leg.  '  malagharbha,'  as  rightly- 
written  and  pronounced  to  the  present  day.  203.  craebghlasa 
Ms.  'craebhghlasa,'  as  now  pronounced  in  S.  of  Ireland.  206. 
thulganacha  (sic)  leg.  *  tulgdnacha.'  208.  ar  barr  makes  no 
sense,  leg.  with  Add.  MS.  *  tar  bdrrJ  212.  do  tharraing  is 
3rd  p.  sing,  prset.,  and  not  the  n.  of  act.,  which  is  needed 
here :  leg.  do  tharrang,  213.  slechtainn  leg.  *  slechtfainn.* 
214.  treinfer  involves  this  error,  'salutarunt  omnis  fortis 
homo*;  MS.  'trein  fir  uili'=*omnes  fortes  homines.* 
216.  gurabh  (sic)  leg.  'gurab.'  217.  a  n-gheill  leg.  *a 
n-geill.''  219.  slechtain  <?,  no  sense,  MS.  *  slechtaine.'  fein 
leg.  *f6in.'  221.  derma  MS.  *derna.'  da  curp  am  .i.  a 
croicinn  (sic)  leg.  'da  curp  a  medhon  a  croicinn.'  Here  .  t. 
=:edhon,  not  in  sense  but  in  sound :  it  is  as  though  one  wrote 
his^hand  (cf.  1.  573).  225.  Dhanann  leg.  'Danann.*  231. 
Tuaithe  (gen.  sing.)  leg.  '  tuath  *  (gen.  pi.).  234.  dobh  (no 
Buch  word),  leg.  'dob.*  237.  Daghdha  leg.  'Daghda.*  tvnsoch 
did  (no  such  words)  leg.  '  timsochaid.*  238.  Sith  Bhan  Finn 
OS  Feimeanmuidh  leg.  *  sidh  na  m-ban  finn  os  Feimean- 
muigh.*  245.  gura  leg.  *  gur.*  247.  a  ra  bhadar  (im- 
possible) leg.  *a  rabhadar.*  251.  aleatha  leg.  'sleagha.' 
264.  clomraighi  leg.  *  claenraidhe.*  263.  Chnuic  an  Dois  leg. 
'  chnuic  na  n-os  *  (a  very  well-known  hill  in  the  co.  Cork^ 
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called  in  English  Kuo€litafW8»).  279*  cromgenn  leg.  *  crom- 
gen/  280.  chamUih  =■*  coraidh  ^  (dat.  of  cora,  gen,  coradh, 
n.  f.  a  weir).  The  substitution  of  a  for  o  in  this  word  ia  due 
to  local  pronunciation  only,  as  in  cm :^* cos*  (a  leg),  chich^^ 

*  cloch  '  (a  stone),  mdr=.*  mor  '  (great),  etc.     The  editor  hai^ 
here  mistaken  the  word  for  carraig  (a  rock).     291*  chuipghili 
(aic)  leg.  'cuipghili.'     298.  chucha  (no  such  word)  leg,  *chuc- 
tha.*     bein  MS.  'b^m/  leg.  *  b^im^  as  just  before  in  this  very 
line,  where  behm  is  printed  for  b^inu      301.    asneamh  (sic) 
leg.  *08nadh.'     309.  aencheimh  (sic)  leg.  *aen  cheim/     322,. 
cumthmh  (sic)  is  formed  fr.   tmntha  {cHmhtha)  pi.  of  cumai 
(cmnha)   *  a  gift,*  which  is  nonsense  here ;    leg,  cumach  fr. 

*  curna  *  [vtimhn)  (grief,  sorrow),  all  well-known  words.  32 
ac  chnr  (aic)  leg.  *cur.'  335.  gar  leg.  *gur.*  336.  mocJmiu 
(nom.)  leg.  'mochsoluis*  (gen.).  343.  tucsead  leg.  ^tucaad^l 
Scribe  was  confounding  with  tug  siatL  347.  tairraing  (sic), 
barb,  and  unpronounceable ;  leg.  *  tarrang.'  3t>4,  *gtuU 
feUheanih  MS.    '  gud   tfeitheamh.'      The    t    is   phonetically 

transported  and  has  no  gramraatical  value ;  leg.  *  got  Idth- 
eanih/  and  dvle  apostrophe,  which  is  out  of  place  here,  370- 
cairn  (geo.)  leg,  'earn'  (ace.).  413.  proin  leg.  *  proino/ 
414.  f  aider  leg.  *  fuiger.*  419.  iorthocha  barb.,  leg,  *tor- 
tlmcha.'    422.  na  ckanr/ith  ftmo\  no  such  word  as  ajsiar ;  leg. 

*  na  claenrdlha  siar.'  428.  beafh  barb.,  leg.  *  beith.'  433- 
cmd/t  leg. '  cuich.*  440.  dob,  ail  linne,  dele  comiua.  452.  an6U 
leg.  'anois,*  462.  abmrle^,  ^obair'  (cf.  I  289).  463.  cmn 
leg.  *c^in.*  466.  fa  n-dhenann  leg.  *fa  n-denann/  472.  auU 
leg.  'flul/  479.  nwidileg,  *m6ide.'  48L  ^i^nr^m^  leg. 'fear- 
aat.'  coimtwart  (nom.)  leg.  *coimnirt'  (gen.).  482.  itk/ MS. 
•rod.'  48t5.  imhlibh  (sic)  no  such  word;  leg.  *iTnlibh.'  inmi 
Cirhani  .  r.  mara  romoir  ruaidh  leg.  *  innsi  cirb  a  medhou  m* 
r,  r.'  (cf.  1.  221).  486.  JuhedachMS.  *  fuinedhach.'  4^7. 
mhotr  leg.  *  mhoir.'  490,  commhail  (no  such  word)  MS. 
'coradhail/  401.  ana  MS.  ^  4oa.'  498.  a  m-hhel  leg.  'a 
ni-b<51.'  500.  kadragh  bark,  leg.  *  leadradh.'  513.  dochuaidh 
MS.  *do  chuaidh.'  OlS.  fnbel  (wine-moulh)  leg.  *finnbhel* 
(fair-nioutb),  referring  to  colour  of  beard.  522.  fmifum  (no 
such    word),    leg,    '  fail  earn.'      526.    an   m-bhiadh    leg.    *  aa 
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m-bladh.'  645.  thucar  leg.  *  tucthar.'  554.  taebhtheaa^ 
caighi  (sic)  would  in  the  South  of  Ireland  be  written  (as 
there  correctly  pronounced)  iaebhtheascaighthe  (cf.  1.  560), 
part,  pass.,  formed  after  the.  manner  of  derivative  verbs 
in  'igim  from  taeblttheascaim,  and  colloquially  used  in- 
stead of  the  regular  form  teasctha.  555.  So  mughaighi-=. 
'  mughaighthe.'  563.  maighalighi  is  nonsense,  leg.  *m6ir- 
shl^ibhe,^  a  stock  expression  in  the  tales.  569.  do  fiarfaig 
(cf.  L  25).  573.  a  medhon,  etc.,  should  have  given  the  key 
to  abbreviation  at  1.  221.  597.  nach  fail  ac  fa  inncatha 
aca  leg.  *  acfainn  catha.'  604.  taiseadh  leg.  *  taiseach.* 
608.  ar  dil  araainnti  dihh  leg.  'ar  dil  dr  sainnti  dibh.^ 
612.  lamha  (nom.  pi.)  leg.  'Idimhe'  (gen.  sing.).  632.  gair 
acainteach  MS.  '  gaira  cainteach,'  with  punctum  delens  under 
final  a  of  gaira.  There  is  no  such  word  as  acainteach. 
637.  ina  ra  hhadar  again  MS.  *  inarabhadar,'  leg.  ina  rabha^ 
dar,  as  spoken  to  this  day.  Editor's  reading  is  quite  im- 
possible. 639.  leg.  'eachlach  urldir.'  640.  comlann  (nom.) 
MS.  ^comlainn'  (gen.).  645.  ferrlamha  (sic)  leg.  'ferl&irahe.* 
655.  do  dheidhmilid  (dat.  sing.)  MS.  'do  deidhmhi Wat6 ' 
(dat.  pi.).  663.  reachiaignedh  (a  cpd.  subst.  in  the  nom.) 
MS.  'reacht  Bxgnidh^  (nom.  and  dep.  gen.).  664.  beth  MS. 
*  bedh,'  in  mod.  orthography,  g&  bh'eadh.  665.  fainmvm  (a 
word  which  the  editor  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  omitting  to 
translate)  leg.  fa  nim  wn  (recte  im).  667.  tairgsin  (sic) 
is  not  the  right  word  here,  leg.  '  tairisem.'  669.  The 
full  stop  at  the  end  of  this  line  shows  at  once  that  the 
structure  of  the  passage  has  been  entirely  misunderstood. 
The  sentence  ends  with  curata.  A  new  one  begins  at  *  ocus 
ar  n^easbaid,'  675.  menmneach  barb.,  leg.  'menranach.' 
679.  ligedh  (3rd  p.  sing,  imper.,  or  prset.  pass.),  MS. 
'  ligk/^ '  (2nd  p.  pi.  imper.),  mistranslated  accordingly. 
681.  lesa  ra  bhadar  MS.  *  les  arabhadar '  leg.  kis  a  rabhadar, 
690.  ro  machtaighedar  (they  contemplated)  MS.  '  ro  injisaig- 
hedar'  (they  attacked).  700.  fuilangthi  barb.,  leg.  'fulang- 
thL'  The  scribe  has  mixed  up  the  mod.  colloq.  fuilingim 
with  the  older  fulangaim  (I  suflTer).  dilann  (mod.  diolann)  is 
the  pres.  of  habit  of  dilaitn,  dhlaim  (I  pay,  sell,  etc.) ;  leg. 
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diknn,  mod.  dUeann^  gen.  sing,  of  dik  (deluge).  705.  d}iO 
leg.  'do/  716.  beannacht  (nom.)  leg.  ' beannachtan,'  or 
'beannaclita,'  (gen.).  723.  urrcar  MS.  'iircar.'  gar  curiha 
ms  ana  hhel,  entirely  sen&eless,  so  that  the  translation  is  a 
mei^e  guess  founded  on  the  context.  MS,  '  gur  crrtamais 
bhel'    724.  aidMw  (sic)  leg.  *aighthe.'    743.  geiUd^  (sic)  legi 

*  geilta  * ;  fa^kon  (gen.  sing.)  MS.  '  faelcoiVi '  (nom.  pi), 
760,  einidk  leg.  '  einigh.'  7G1.  doghen  MS.  *  do  ghenj 
762.  ca  rofktir  will  not  do.  The  scribe,  mistaking  1st  pe] 
sing,  conj.  of  the  deponent  verb  for  a  passive,  inserted  the  U 
which  in  his  time  waa,  as  now,  characteristic  of  the  latter ; 
leg,  CO  raiser,  773,  cinnfedh  (sic)  is  not  the  Ist  p.  sing,  fiit.; 
leg.  'cinnfed/     ircasan  leg.  *tresan.*     782.  di  na  roim  MS. 

*  dina  roim/  The  editor  has  split  dhia,  gen.  sing,  of  din^ 
into  di  (prep.)  and  nd  (conj,).  782.  iaid  (sic)  evidently 
suits  from  scribal  carelessness.  It  cannot  be  construed  hei 
787.  iium  n-emkatU  MS.  'ni  nanenchath,'  796.  danti  legi 
*don  ti.*  800.  chiiididfiis  MS.  '  chnidig/tiaJ  810.  fwcjiar 
iana  mlcar  na  traglm  MS.  *  nochar  ta  aeilcur  na  tragha/  etc 
The  editor  extends  id  to  tana  (thin),  and  translates  *  thicker^ 
which  seems  arbitrary.  I  would  read  nochar  iiuga  Bikur 
nd  i  rag  ha  o  n-a  fearaib  na  faeniuighi*  822.  an  da  ma  fer  no 
an  ireaftfear^  why  separate  the  one  numeral  and  join  the 
other  P  828.  ar  /«  (where  the  translation  shows  that  ar 
has  been  taken  for  the  conjunction  of  same  force  as  orr, 
nair  ;  and  in  for  the  verb,  which  is  impossible  here), 
MS.  *aris,'  which  should  have  the  comma  after  it.  The 
tr,  is  guesswork.  Neither  editor  nor  any  one  else  could 
parse  the  text  as  printed*  833,  fmli  leg,  *  fuilt.'  838. 
cedh  leg.  'c^d,'  868.  biili  leg,  'builli.'  871,  dighaingach  is 
coined  after  the  analogy,  I  presume,  of  acfaingeach  it, 
ac/aiitg,  leg.  '  dighainn.'  872.  ccarlherathach  leg.  '  eeart- 
breathuch/  Editor  renders  *  whose  i^  the  hirthnght/  a 
desperate  shot  at  a  desperate  word,  owning,  perhaps,  to  a 
fancied  connection  between  the  syL  her  and  the  verb  herim  (I 
bring  forth).  The  true  reading— 'n^/*/4?o«s  in  hi^t  jttdgmenU/ 
884.  nir  hecan  ni  leg.  '  nir  bee  an  ni.'  885.  gmmoidchc  leg. 
'gamoidche/     The  first =*^ew  it i^ A ^,' which  has  not  much 
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meaningy  and  the  \a,tter=' ivinter^a  night  J*  which  is  quite 
intelligible.  887.  do  bhan-  leg.  *  do  bhainf  edh/  or  *  do 
bheanfadh.'  888.  bheim  is  impossible,  leg.  *  b^im ' ;  each  im 
cosnamh  an  talman,  leg.  '  ac  imcosnamh  na  talman.'  Talamh 
(earth)  is  of  both  genders  in  the  mod.  lang.,  gen.  m.  an 
talaimh,  gen.  f.  na  talman.  Editor  gives  the  gen.  f.  with 
masc.  art.  890.  anmainniugudy  a  phonetic  attempt,  which 
ought  to  have  been  explained  in  the  ind.  verb. ;  leg.  anb/ain- 
niugud.  In  these  two  forms  b/  {bhf)  and  m  (mh)  alike =tr 
(approximately),  but  the  scribe  disguises  the  root  of  the 
word,  which  is  fann  (weak).  894.  kidhead,  another  barb, 
arising  out  of  the  weakened  th;  leg.  'leithead,'  pron.  two 
short  syll.  907.  iachtac  leg.  '  iachtach.'  914.  ca  fear  d^ 
leg.  *ca  fearrde'  (/ear =vir,/^arr= melius).  923.  is  mor  na 
thu  leg.  '  is  mo  n&  thu,'  i.e.  major  quam  tu,  instead  of  magnus 
quam  tu  as  printed.  932.  acht  ge  dho  leg.  '  acht  gidhedh  do.' 
939.  a  bos  leg.  *abhos'  (=a  bhfus),  as  common  a  word  as 
there  is  in  the  spoken  language.  960.  mhe  leg.  *  m^.'  962. 
tainic  snaithi  mo  haegal  leg.  *  tairnic  snaithe  mo  saegail  (cf.  1. 
1021).  Here  editor  reads  a  nom.  instead  of  a  geu.  970.  ar 
aengrian  leg.  'araen  grian,'  quite  a  diff.  meaning.  972.  eala- 
than  na  fian  Eirenn  is  impossible,  leg.  *  ealathanna  tian 
Eirenn,'  which  is  merely  incorrect ;  recte  ealadhna  fiann 
Eirenn.  974.  bhean  leg.  *bean.'  976.  fainne  (adj.  gen. 
sing,  fern.),  leg.  'fanna'  (nom.  pi.  m.  and  f.).  gos  aird 
(sic)  leg.  '  OS  dird.'  977.  an  choir  leg.  '  an  chorr '  (according 
to  mod.  usage,  which  makes  no  ace),  or  choirr,  the  old  ace. 
Cor  and  corr  are  quite  different  words,  and  not  interchange- 
able, a  dha  leg.  '  a  da,'  corr  being  fem.  979.  dobeiridh-san, 
impossible,  leg.  '  do  beiredhsan.'  don  chuir  ra  sineadh,  how 
would  the  editor  parse  this  ?  leg.  *  don  chuirr  a  sineadh.' 
980.  ar  ain  leg.  '  araen.'  Ocon  fiadh  allaid^ penes  (or 
apud)  cervum  agrestem  (for  fiadh,  primarily  a  mid  animal^ 
has  long  been  practically  restricted  to  the  sig.  of  deer)  : 
leg.  on  coinfiadh  aUaid-=iper  to  KvvoOrjpiov  agreste  (if  I 
may  coin  a  Greek  cpd.),  i.e.  the  fox,  with  which  we  have 
to  do  here.  984.  on  chonc  is  out  of  the  question,  leg.  '  6n 
chnoc.'    993.  is  trenchainid,  there  is  no  cpd.  here,  it  could  not 
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be  construed ;    leg.    '  is   tr^n  chamid.'      998.    t»  edh  MS. 

*  isedh.'  999-  luinnceadh  (sic)  I  can  make  nothing  of, 
whether  as  to  form  or  meaning,  and  would  read  *  hiinnceaeh,^ 
1002,  Hinnach  dha/i  (sic)  leg,  *sinnach  dha  li/  1003,  an  tek 
(sic),  rather  leg.  *an  t-s^ia.'  1004,  damh  an  Droma  Lm 
MS.  *  darahan  droraa  leis  '  (leg,  dnmhdn).  Editor  has  here 
bisected  the  n.  damhdn  and  turned  the  derivative  syll.  at  the 
end  into  the  def.  art.  in  a  phice  where  it  is  inadmissible. 
1008,  doni  MS.  'do  ni.'  1013.  mac  na  mkna  (sic)  leg.  *nina/ 
101*).  doni  fonn  tbraffha  (sic)  re  iraujh  MS*  'do  ni/  and  leg. 

*  fragha;'      1017.  scgha  (sic)  leg.  'seghda.'      1020,   donk  an 
totm  *m  traigh  is  them  MS.  '  do  ni  an  tounsa  traighia  theaa.' 
Hero  the  demonstrative  particle  str-^so  has  been  taken  for 
'Ma\   the   short  colloquial   form   of  mm,    i.e.   the    def.   art. 
and  prep,  in  combined,  while  trdftjhis,  the  relative  of  trdi' 
ghim   (I  ebb),  has  been   bisected  tmd  its  first  part  turned 
into  a  noun,  Irdifjh  (strand).     There  then  remains  '>  fhea^^ 
w^hich   editor   gives  up.       1022,   MS,   mindide   nw   gkne  ra 
feas\Q^.  *misde  ii  mo  ghne  re  feas.'     mlsdide^  m^^i  dhc,' 
where  the  dh  is  merely  a  colloquial  interpolation  to  avoid 
hiatus,  and  has  no  grammatical  signification  whatever.     This 
nse  of  dh  is  characteristic  of  the  North.     1024-  donkl  MS. 
'do  nid.'     1025,  leg,  'nocha  n-fuil/     1026.   sceil  (sic)  but 
leg.  *  Si'iath/     1028.  a  hedtn,  impossible  accentuation.     1029. 
doiri  MS.  *  do  T\\J      1032.    nochan  fidl  MS»  'nocha   nfuil.* 
1034.   a  math  loghaidh  ro  ghek  i  this  is  a  very  lame  line  to 
find  in  close  proximity  to  an  Excnrsm  on   Did  Iri^th  Metric, 
especially  as  the  MS.  reads  quit^j  correctly:   *a  nciath  alo- 
ghaidh  ro  ghcis.'     The  poem  being  very  short,  it  may  be  os 
well   to  print  the  whole   of  it   here  correctly,  and  as  the 
language  is  quite  modern,  the  modern  orthography  is  adopted 
and  accents  given.    The  lines  are  disposed  and  pointed  aooonl- 
ing  to  the  Irish  usage  : 

1,  G^isidh  cuan  :  firdbhuinne  ruadh  rinn  dha  bharc  r 

b4dhadh  kotch  locha  dh&  chonn :  isedh  chaoineaa  tona 
re  tracht  : 

2.  Luinnceach  corr  :  a  seisoeann  droma  dha  thr^an  : 

sisi  ga  buaidhreamh  do  bhi  :  sionnach  dh4  U  ar  ti 
a  h-ean  : 
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3.  Truagh  an  t-s^is  :  do  gbni  damh&n  droma  l^is  ; 

marbh  eilit  droma  sileann  :  g^isidh  damh  dileann  d& 
h-feis  : 

4.  Truagh  an  fhaoidh  :  do  ghni  an  smolach  a  n-druim 

chaoin  : 
agus  ni  neamhthruaighe  an  sgol :  do  ghni  an  Ion  a 
leitir  laoigh : 

5.  Is  saoth  Horn  :  b&s  an  laoich  ro  luidheadh  liom  : 

mac  na  mnd  6  dhoire  dh&  dhos  :  bheith  anos  is  tros(P) 
f&  a  chionn  : 

6.  Truagh  an  ghdir  :  do  gbni  tonn  tr&gha  re  tr&igh  : 

OS  adbath  fear  seaghdha  saor  :  saoth  liom  Gael  do. 
dhul  na  dh&il  : 

7.  Truagh  an  tres  :  do  ghni  an  tonnsa  thr&igheas  theas  : 

mise  ro  thairnig  mo  r6  :  misde  &  mo  ghne  re  feas  : 

8.  Ceatha  troma  :  do  ghnid  tonna  tulcha  l^is  : 

mise  nocha  n-f  uil  mo  mhaoin  :  6  ro  mhaoidh  an  sgiath 
ro  gh^is  : 

9.  Marbh  an  gh^is  :  dubhach  a  heoin  d&  h-^is  : 

mor  do  ghni  domheanma  dhamh  :  an  doghra  do  ghabh 
an  gh^is  : 
10,  Ro  bdidheadh  Gael  mac  Criomhthuinn  :  nocha  n-fuil 
mo  mhaoin  da  ^is  : 
is  mor  triath  do  thuit  le  a  l&imh  :  a  sgiath  a  16  gh&idh 
do  gh^is  : 

Variants  from  Egerton  149. 

To  the  Irish  reader  nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  MS.  To  the  English  reader  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  utter  worthlessness,  for  to  compare  its  ortho- 
graphy and  composition  with  that  of  the  Yellowplush  Papers 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  Thackeray's  immortal  hero, 
who,  at  any  rate,  always  makes  himself  intelligible.  Here 
we  have  whole  sentences  consisting  of  words  that  do  not 
exist  at  all,  and  in  many  instances  no  knowledge  of  the 
language  will  suffice  even  to  guess  at  the  meaning.  The 
MS.  is  of  the  year  1828,  evidently  slowly  and  laboriously 
written  by  one  altogether  unfamiliar  with  the  character,  and 
FhU.  Trans.  1885-6.  41 
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(in  the  absonce  of  evidence  other  than  this)  ignomQt  of  the 
knguage. 

line  2.  fdr  an  domhnin  mhoir  leg.  '  forsan  domhan  mhor/ 
Here  we  have  a  gen.  after  a  prep,  that  needs  the  aec»     The 
most  illiterate  speaker  in  Ireland  could  not  make  this  mis- 
take.    The  editor  is  responaible,  for  the  MS.  has  do$fL,  ao  he      | 
had  his  choice.    3.  f/^rM  MS. 'darba*  (recte).     10.  docmreadh      \ 
(pra5t.  pass.)  MS.  *  do  cuiredryr*  {3rd  p,  pi.  prset.  act.)  oon-      ' 
traction  ^rtr  mistaken  for  aspirate  here,     16.  aohtdireoch  MS, 
'soiondireach.'    16,  5<'o/(/rt  MS. 'seolta.'    19,  na  morgur,    M9^H 
reads  *  oa  mor  .f^.'=«fl  mdrf/iairrge  (of  the  great  sea).     Thl^^ 
contraction,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  natui*e  of  a  rebus,  is 
founded  upon  the  names  of  the  letters  r  and  g,  and  occi 
again  atL  21,  where  MS.  reads  na  g  (vecie/g),  and  editor  priO' 
na  gur  without  italics,  note,  or  comment,     murmhaoitcae 
*mffirinhaoiteac[h].-    20.  murdhubhcach  MS.  *murdhubhrfc[h 
which  is  the  living  word  for  'a  mermaid,'  in  some  loealitii 
at  all  events.      24.   iaoibhf  .  .  .  «  ]MS.  '  taoibhfliuc[h]a/ 
Rawl.  1.  44,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  guide.     29.  coimM 
eadha  (does  not  exist),  MS.  'coimeadtha'  (dele /j).     32.   u 
main)e   MS.  *  moirne.'     aS.  faiir  MS,   *feoir.'      43.    d 
dam  MS.  *  cuan  d6r*  (recte),  i.e.  the  well-known  harbour  of 
Glandore  in  the  eo.  Cork.     Here  editor  has  read  dor  {doi 
for  ddr.     45.    Muoinne  (which  is  not  a  name  at  all)   M! 
'ra4irie*(a  very  common  one).     50.  aodha  dearg  leg.  *a 
dearg/  i.e.  Uttf/o  Mnfm.     The  printed  text  makes  it  Ilngon 
MttfftSf  somewhat   of  a   false   concord,      59.    HednchoUl  M! 
*  seaTicboill/  in  which  defe  one  fir,       SeanchoUl  means   Old- 
wood,  while  sednchoill'^JohanHmcald.     GO,  hegh  MS.  *beg/ 
63.  landara  MS,  *  eandara.'     67.  iar  sohi  MS.  *iar  soin/  both 
wrong,   leg.  iar  soin.     68.   adttbert  MS.   *adubt,*   should  be 
extended  adifbairt  in  so  modern  a  text.     70.  sinn  ndr  mndihh 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  serious  misreading  at  L  105  of 
Rawl,     71.  truir  .»*.  MS,  *triur  .1/  should  have  presented  no 
difficulty  :    leg.   trittr  inghean.      73.    dealbhochdmh^  a  tru 
portentous  figment  of  the  scribe.     Any  editor,  however,  wb 
lets    such    a    thing    pass    must    divide    ihe    blame :    leg. 
dealbhdchiun.    74.  fdniik  (sic)  leg.  'sanaise.*    75,  slnaidh  (pl«) 
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MS.  'sluadh*  (sing.)  leg.  sluagh.  77.  ceathar  MS.  'ceath- 
rar  '  =ifour  persona.  78.  teassadh  MS.  *  tea§  '  =  teachU 
81.   claoidhimh  MS.  ^  (^oidheamh.^     85.   niarbhfmaide  MS. 

*  nior  bhfusaide.'  100.  agm  an  t-kleigh,  etc.,  gives  no 
sense  whatever  as  printed.  MS.  '  agus  an  t-sleigh  na  l&imh 
dheis  agus  tug  buille  don  craoisicc  dionnsaighe  (sic)  builg 
na  luithrighe/  etc.  The  'na  shows  that  the  editor  mistook 
the  genitive  of  the  def.  art.  f.  sing,  for  in  (prep.)+o  pos. 
pron.,  and  *luithrighe'  (gen.)  for  liiithrigh  (dat.).  Here 
the  th  is  inserted  as  a  lit,  prolong. ^  the  correct  form  being 
/^ir^acA  (lorica).  103.  co/wAwr^/^o  leg.  '  comrac.'  108.  boii& 
too  archaic  for  this  text,  and  is,  besides,  grammatically 
impossible  here:  MS.  'b«,'  which  is  right.  110.  iomusa  leg. 
'iomthusa.'  112.  d^  MS.  '  de'=:duine.  As  printed,  the 
text  runs  thus :  *  it  was  Finn's  constant  custom  whenever  he 
•despatched  any  gods  whatsoever  to  collect  intelligence,'  etc. 
Substitute  *any  man'  (hominem),  and  you  have  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  da  leg.  *dano.'  113.  for  MS.  'f'=f«n.  114. 
go  ni  fedrr  de  a  m-blas  MS.  *  go  mfedrrde  a  m-blas.'  116. 
mar  a  rd  bhadar  MS.  'mar  a  rdbhadar,'  right,  but  dele 
accent.  124.  brdg  na  right/ie=' the  shoe  of  the  wrists,'  a 
curious  nomen  loci :  leg.  brugh  righ,  a  well-known  little  town 
And  railway  station  in  the  co.  Limerick,  called  in  English 
£ruree='  the  king's  fort.'  134.  chugham  is  the  southern 
colloquial  form  of  the  prep,  eo  with  pron.  Ist  p.  sing.,  recte 

*  chugam ' :  leg.  chum^  3rd  p.  sing,  praot.  act.  of  cumaim  (I 
form,  fashion).  138.  agus  ram  MS.  '  eadram.'  144.  biadh, 
impossible  here :  MS.  '  hudh.'  145.  feafra  leg.  '  fearrde.' 
150.  me  MS.  *  me.'  151.  treasf  (sic)  leg.  *  trasna,'  colloquial 
form  of  tarsna.  154.  t-amh  (does  not  exist)  MS.  *  tw^amh,'  a 
local  form  of  the  prset.  pass,  of  iugaim  (I  give),  leg,  tugadh. 
162.  bha  MS.  *  ba.'  163.  cordn  leg.  *  coradh,'  gen.  of  cora 
(a  weir),  cordn  is  an  illspelt  corrdn  (sickle).  174.  frcagrds 
leg.  *  forfogras,'  cf.  1.  184.  175.  mumain  MS.  *  mumh — .' 
Editor  expands  contraction  into  dat.  instead  of  gen.  178.  a 
^'Caith  nd  ndch  tabhrain  MS.  is  defective  here :  leg.  *  a 
geath  n&  [a  g-comlann]  nach  tabharfainn.'  182.  biadh 
MS.  'hadh:     183.   da  MS.  'do.'      190.   dana  leg.  'dana.' 
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193,    seimhar  a  dho,  what  does  sHmhar  mean  P     MS.  *  seimh 
ar   n   dho.'      200.    diomhaokJheach    barb.,    leg.    *  diombuid* 
lieach/      220.    ro  tMibsigheadh  leg,    *  ro  taidbbsighcadh  * 
(pnet,   pa58.).      221.  a   fnidtii  ffhll  MS.    'a  mimigbil/  leg, 
'a  miiinil'  (pL  of  minnedl  'neck'),     223,  nim  MS.  'nimh.' 
233.  anmhaith  MS.  '  au  mhaith.'      238.  do  chdmhghearadur 
cardigeacha  leg.  *  do  chomhghaireadar  carraigeacha  *   (coUoq. 
pL  of  carraig).     239.  dheandch  leg.  '  dheanacb/     244-  agus 
i  beo  MS,  *  agus  6  ietn  beo/  which  quite  alters  th©  senae. 
Here  we  have  another  rebus  in  the  form  of  J,  with  a  long 
accent  over  e,  which  being  read  oif  give^  eje  »  (^^  under  n) 
=  ^  Uim    271.  ar  an  gahhan  3IS.  *ar  angabhan/  leg.  ar  angn- 
hhan[^n\     279.  comhrach  MS,  'cdmhf'  leg,  comhrac.     293* 
nwr  hmduigh  log.  *  nior  theasdaigh,'     296,  cdritidhe  (sic)  leg. 
'  coraide.*     297.  an  ti  do  mharhh  Vathar  i.e.  '  is  qui  occidit 
tui  pairk '  for  *  he  that  killed   thy  father,'     leg,    fathmr, 
307,    d^drduig   MS.   *  d'orduig   an    t-ardrigh,*   which   alters 
the  sense.     309,  ihddhmk  MS.  *thadhnigh/  which  is  quito 
bad  enough  ;  leg.  thaidhg^  gen.  of  tadhg  (Teigue  pr.  n.).    325» 
do  chnirendh  {ZvA  p.  sing,  pi^t.  of  habit)  MS.  *  do  cbtiireadfir ' 
(3rd  p.  pi,  pnct,).     332.  fdngadh  (no  such  word)  leg  '  tAnac/ 
334.  smuain  (2nd  p*  sing,  imperat.  of  ^muairum  *  I  consideri 
muse  ')  gives  no  sense  here  :   MS.  reads  ^,  i.e.  *  m  ar  s '  {=m 
upon    s)  =  imrcas,       lorusbail    MS.    '  iorusbf//    meant    for 
*  uireasba.'     336.    iadhaimo  MS.  '  ^adrf^me/  recte  ^adiruimi 
(lightncBs),     Here  again  the  r  abbreviation  has  been  mis* 
taken  for  the  aspirate.     372.  no  go  g-cinntamh  ar  leg.  'no  go 
g-cinneabh  air  * ;  this  is  the  O.I.  fut.  cinniuh,     378.  trdmuUtt 
tiogh,  unintelligible  but  for  context :  leg,  *  trommhullach  tigho/ 
391.  canttiH  Flaahradh  leg,  *carnn  fiachracb.'    395.  aiocldin- 
leaeach  ha  choir  MS.  *bachoir/  tr, :  a  hill  abounding  icith  irM* 
flagdones  and  acorns,  i.e.  covered  with  oaks.     Here  baeMir 
(gen.  of  bachar)  has  been  split  into  a  verb  and  an  adj.  which 
give  no  sense.    400.  do  bhraoin  ghil  nafota  (sic)  is  impossibK*, 
eince  it  is  certain  that  drops  of  blood  are  not  w*hite^  thereforp 
leg.  '  do  bhraonghail  na  fobp'  i.e.  [filled]  irifh  the  dnppint^  4 
blood,    401,    madh  nach  MS.   ' mi\* ^nnrna,     410.    maidh^^ 
log,  *  ruainne.*     414.  «  mhau  leg,  '  a  mhais.*     419,  ar  rtiW^ 
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radh  leg.  *an  comhr&dh/  422.  ni  bh-fuil  gnd  da  bh-faidso* 
ghuigheacht  MS.  '  bh-f aidsguidheacht/  leg.  ni  fuil  gnd  da  bh* 
faidsgialuidheacht^  ie.,  'there  is  no  use  in  making  a  long 
story  about  tbem.'  The  §  has  a  dot  over  the  middle  of  the 
-9  and  this  Editor  has  taken  for  an  aspirate.  He  does  not 
anywhere  translate  or  explain  the  word  which  he  thus 
arrives  at.  424.  Idnmharbh  (adj.)  MS.  *  IknmhdLvhhadh ' 
(praet.  pass.).  432.  rddharc  d^  (the  sight  of  God)  MS.  '  de/ 
leg.  *  radharc  de/me '  (the  sight  of  man).  434.  tuilk  (sic)  is 
nonsense  here,  leg.  tuile  (a  flood). 

The  editor  prints  several  extracts  from  other  MSS.,  and  in 
these  also  he  discards  the  use  of  italics  in  extending  contract 
lions ;  neither  does  he  translate  them.  The  omission  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Introduction  and  Notes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Excursus  and  (so-called)  Index  Verborum  in  their  entirety, 
would  have  left  space  for  such  a  translation.  Aided  Finn  I 
have  not  collated  with  the  Bodleian  MS.  Laud  610,  from 
which  it  is  printed,  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the  version  in  Eg. 
1782,  of  which  Editor  professes  to  give  the  principal  variants, 
discloses  a  not  imimportant  oversight  at  the  very  beginning, 
i.e.  Eg.  1782  reads  'for  easbaiV/  ona  muir,'  where  the  printed 
text  (1.  4)  has  only /or  easbaid.  Again,  in  ros  raenadh  (1.  74) 
Editor  has  wrongly  divided  rosraenadh  (as  I  suppose  it  to 
«tand  in  his  MS.),  taking  8  to  be  the  infixed  pronoun  instead 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  verb ;  leg.  ro  araenadhy  where  Eg, 
reads  ro  irdinedh. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Translation,  of  which  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  errors  are  here  set  to  rights. 

Introduction. 

The  Editor  gives  a  precis  of  the  colophon,  not  a  trans- 
lation ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  since  the  printed  text 
contains  a  misreading  which  involves  a  false  concord  of 
some  magnitude.  It  runs  thus :  '  written  by  Finnlaech  0 
Cathaaaigh  for  Sabia,  daughter  of  Teigue  O'Malley,  i.e.  a 
sage  of  a  woman  in  respect  of  wisdom,  hospitality,  chastity, 
■et  reliqua.'     The  editor's  introduction  of  *  0   C/mthasaig ' 
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into  an  English  sentence  shows  that  he  is  aa  yet  unfamilia 
with  the  regimen  of  the  patronymlGS  with  o  and  mac,  ^^i 
parallel  case  would  be  the  rendering  of  pm*  ^neam  ptrit^^ 
Dido  by  *  it  was  through  ^'Eneflm  that  Dido  perished*'  ^^^ 
XV i,  L  4,  '  He  takes  a  leap  on  his  [own]  imiceJ  This  is  not 
a  case  of  suicide,  but  leg.  '  he  tciok  a  leap  m(h  (he  shaft 
his  spear/  p,  xvi,  1.  18,  *  and  if  they  were  good  news, 
leoitM  hetier  cvjoy  telling  them  himself/  leg.  *  and  if  it  w 
good  news  he  [the  messenger]  had,  i^  icotdd  taeie  ail  the 
hftfcr  [to  tho  people]  for  being  published  by  [Finn]  him- 
self/ p.  xTiii,  L  8,  '  above  the  ground  of  the  harbour/  leg. 
'over  the  edge  of  the  bay.*  Confusion  between  oir  'edge* 
and  iiir  *  earth,  mould.'  p.  xriii^  1.  12,  *  there  never 
known  noble  or  ignoble  among  us ' — then  of  whom  co' 
they  consist  P  leg.  *  there  ia  [in  this  strait]  no  distincti 
between  gentle  and  simple  of  us.'  p.  xviii,  L  14,  '  that  is  of 
equal  nobility  as  we  are  '  is  not  English,  p.  XTiii,  1.  15,  *  I 
shall  form  a  skmlerfront  with  my  own  battalions  and  a  bread 
back,*  leg.  *  I  will  form  my  battalions  with  a  nart^ow  front  and 
an  extended  rear,*  p.  xviii,  1.  Iti,  'let  none  of  you  redden  his 
ami  but  against  a  prince  or  chief  at  first,  for  when  the  chief 
hm  faikn,  the  better  will  his  people  follow  him,'  leg,  •  let 
none  of  you  retlden  his  /tand  but  itpon  a  p.  or  ch.  ta  6f< 
icit/i,  for  when  the  chief  shall  fif/^  his  people  will  be  all 
more  likely  to  follow  him/  Here  the  reading  of  this  dre 
ful  Eg.  149  {*  thnitfios*)  is  nonsense,  and  must  be  emenda 
to  *  theithfios/  p.  xviii,  1.  23,  '  nobody  ever  went  from 
to  fight  uhom  I  did  not  know  would  return  safely '  is  not 
English.  Apart  from  this,  leg.  *  none  ever  went  from  me 
into  fight  or  fray  but  I  knew  whether  he  would  return  in 
safety  [or  not].'  p.  xviii,  1.  36,  *  made  a  victorious  cast 
with  hia  golden  spear,^  In  this  clause  the  spear  is  not  mtn- 
tioned,  and  drchrHlnn  is  ignorantly  written  for  itrchruinn,  leg. 
*h©  made  an  accurate  and  successful  cast,*  p.  xix,  L  17,  *C. 
M,,  whose  hand  was  good,  if  only  his  words  and  his  deeds 
had  not  .,.,./  leg.  *  and  that  man's  hand  was  good,  hnd  it 
not  been  that  he  so  greatly  suffered  his  evil  words  and  ti* 
deeds  *^^ had  he  not  so  greaift/  given  laxy  to  hi^  had  Umgui^ 
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his  violent  temper.  "Eere  failg  (leg.  'fuilg')  is  3rd  p.  sing. 
praDt.  of fuilgim,  a  colloquial  form  oifulangaim  (I  suflTer).  p. 
six,  L  20,  '  a  small  apple  or  a  great  whetstone  might  have 
stood  on  the  top  of  each  hair  of  his/  leg.  *a  little  apple 
or  a  big  she  would  have  stuck  upon  the  end  of  each 
indiyidual  hair  of  him/  This  is  a  stock  phrase  in  the  tales, 
which  is  here  condensed,  the  hearers  being  supposed  to  know 
all  about  it.  The  idea  is,  that  when  the  divine  afflatus  of 
combat  came  upon  the  hero,  his  hair  bristled  to  the  extent 
that  if  a  sack  of  apples  or  of  sloes  had  been  emptied 
over  him,  not  one  would  have  reached  the  ground.  There 
was  a  technical  name  for  this  paroxysm,  *  riastradh*  p.  xix, 
1.  32,  *  there  were  more  of  their  dead  than  of  their  living,' 
leg.  *  their  living  were  more  than  their  dead.'  Slight  as  the 
difference  may  seem  to  be,  the  editor's  version  suffices  to 
show  that  he  misunderstands  the  construction.  Here  the 
prep,  in  (/a  is  not  do-=.de,  di,  but  do  itself,  p.  xx,  1.  31, 
*and  he  [Fergus]  went  through  the  length  of  Erinn,  and 
especially  to  the  house  of  T.  N.'  leg.  *  and  people  were 
discoursing  of  these  hostings  throughout  all  Ireland,  but 
especially  in  the  house  of  T.  N.'  Fergus  did  not  go  at  all, 
he  was  on  board  the  ship.  The  fact  is  the  editor  has  no 
conception  of  the  construction  or  even  of  the  vocables  of  this 
sentence.  Bhadhus  (recte  bhathas,  and  hence  in  some  MSS. 
bh&s),  and  later  bhiothas,  are  praet.  pass,  of  verb  subst.  (of 
which  the  pres.  pass,  is  atdthar,  fut.  beidhtear,  and  part, 
necess.  beithte).  That  is  to  say,  the  form  is  passive,  the 
meaning  simply  impersonal,  answering  to  that  of  French 
and  German  verbs  with  on  and  mann.  Teacht  tar  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression  of  the  same  order  as  discurrere,  trans* 
currerCf  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  latter  except  that 
it  does  not  imply  the  notion  of  haste.  The  equivalent  of  the 
colloquial  English  '  I  often  heard  tell  of  Aim '  is,  *  w  minic  a 
ehualadh  teacht  iairis.' 

Eawl.  B.  487. 

1.  19.  '  And  this  was  the  cause  thereof,'  leg.  '  and  this  was 
the  cause  they  had  [for  so  doing],'  quite  a  different  constr. 
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29.  '  proud  henchmen '  leg,  '  glittering  retinues*  The 
Editor  throyghout  renders  *  teaghkch '  by  *  henchman*  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect*  The  word  is  derived 
from  teagk  (house)  and  means  homehohf,  from  the  reader^ 
household  to  that  of  the  Queen,  and  no  well-regulated  house- 
hold 18  entirely  made  up  of  "  henchmen."  As  well  might 
the  word  *  regimcfii  *  bo  rendered  by  •  drummef's '  or  *  eapimm,' 

3f3*  80  that  the  whita-  leg,  eo  that  those  foaming 
skinned   foamy    streams    be-     white-skinned  eddies  in  the 


hind  the  ships  from  the  quick 
rowing  were  like  the  whife- 
phtmed  froth  on  blue  rivevB^ 
or  like  the  white  chalk  on 
high  stones,  so  that  .  .  ,  . 
those  ships  over  the  blllawy 
main  and  over  the  big  great- 
crested  slow  blue  waves. 


wake  of  the  galleys  from  the 
swift  rowing  were  as  Bhowen 
of  ichUe  feathers  upon  black 
strmmSf  or  as  pure  whitewash 
upon  high  castles,  and  those 
ships  made  hawk-like  torrent- 
like bounds  from  the  shores 
of  the  harbours,  rolling  as 
they  passed  over  the  im- 
petuous angry  surges  of  the 

deluge  uproar,  i,e.  over  the  great-waved  main  and  the  huge 

big- crested  billow^s  sullen  and  black. 

The  four  dots  in  the  printed  text  are  scarcely  a  fair 
equivalent  for  what  has  been  omitted.  The  use  of  chch  (a 
stone)  to  denote  a  cadfe  is  well  known.  Gorm  here  means 
black,  not  biae,  just  as  fear  gorm  means  a  )fegro,  not  a  hlu$ 
man.     Of  course  it  does  not  mean  absolute  jet  black. 

41.  There  was  no  welcome  leg.  no  cause  for  congratu- 
forsooth  to  him  who  got  the     lation  had  those  whose  lotjt 


service  and  the  attendance  of 
that  angry,  cold  and  deep 
sea,  with  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  of  the  tide,  and  of 
the  strong  blasts  consuming 
their  ....  and  ,  ,  .  , 
against  the  vessels,  ttor  was 
the  babbit  tig  of  those  ,  .  .  . 
pleasant,  with  the  creaking  of 


was  to  meet  and  make  head 
against  tluit  fierce  and  cold- 
deep  sea,  such  was  the  force 
of  waves  and  rushmg  current 
and  mighty  blast  plying  their 
speech,  their  fury  and  their 
turbulence  against  the  sfaipe. 
Moreover  thone  iret-sided  habi* 
tations  (i.e.  vessels)   r^ni   no 
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suitable  place  for  converse^  by 
reason  of  the  yards  that  were 
being  flogged  by  ropes,  of  the 
crashing  together  of  the  masts 
with  the  heavy  squalls  that 
shivered  them.  There  was 
not  there  of  them  a  ship  that 
was  not  belaboured,  nor  a 
rudder  that  was  not  carried 
away,  nor  a  prow  that  was 
not  partly  knocked  off,  nor  a 
plank  that  was  not  started, 
nor  a  nail  that  was  not 
loosened,  nor  a  gunwale  that 
was  not  stove  in,  nor  a  galley 
that  was  not  making  water, 
nor  timbers  that  did  not  gape, 
nor  a  craft  that  was  not 
pounded,  nor  a  deck  that  was 
not  pounded,  nor  a  vessel  that 
was  not  put  about,  nor  a 
mast  that  did  not  buckle, 
nor  a  stay  that  was  not 
swinging  in  bights,  nor  tanned 
canvas  that  was  not  split,  nor  a  launch  that  did  not  refuse  to 
keep  her  swift  course  by  stress  of  storm,  save  where 
people  that  could  help  and  lend  them  a  hand  chanced  to 
come  across  them  and  succour  them. 

I  translate  '  them  *  instead  of  *  it '  at  the  end,  because  in 
this  MS.,  as  in  many  others,  f=b/  {bhf)  at  times,  and  the 
closing  words  seem  naturally  to  apply  to  all  the  vessels 
mentioned.  This  passage  is  here  rendered  as  literally  as 
is  compatible  with  its  being  understood  at  all.  There  are 
a  few  doubtful  words  in  it,  thanks  to  the  scribe,  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  care  or  accuracy  is  shown  by  the 
repetition  of  "  tuarcain  "  (to  pound,  batter),  which  tautology 
is  out  of  all  character  in  a  tale  of  this  kind.     53.   '  weak- 


the  ropes  that  were  lashed 
into  strings,  and  with  the 
buffeting  of  the  masts  by 
the  fierce  winds  that  shivered 
them  severely.  There  was 
not  amongst  them  a  vessel 
that  was  not  shaken  in  its 
ribs,  that  was  not  .... 
broken  its  gear,  ....  in 
its  board,  shaken  in  its  sails, 
rotten  in  its  side,  bruised  in 
its  ...  .,  without  water  in  its 
hold,  ripped  open  in  its  ...  ., 
shattered  in  its  ...  .,  over- 
tamed  in  its  mast,  severely 
bent  in  its  stays  ....  in  its 
red  canvas,  lacerated  in  its 
boats,  stopped  in  its  swift 
career  by  the  full  gust  of  the 
storm,  if  the  people  of  assist- 
ance and  help  near  them  had 
not  come  to  aid  it. 
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ness   on   the   heroes'   is   good   nibemo-colloquial   English, 
but  quite  inadraissible  here.     57.  *  the  slanting  full-saUing 
ships/  leg.  'the  ships  under  their  full  sails ^ in  full  saii* 
Here  fdna  of  the  MS.,  which  is  Ja  (prep,)  and  n-a  (po»- 
pr.  3rd  p.  pi.  with  prosthetic  n  to  avoid  hiatu**)  has  been 
taken  for  the  pi.  of  a  supposed  adj.  fan  (sloping),     i^dii 
is  a  noun  toosc,  meaning  "  a  dope,,  a  deep  dedirity**  and  its 
deriv.  adj.  is  fuimch^  pL  Jtumcha,      This  error  creating  a 
necessity  for  a  second  adj.,  the  contracted  9€oU  has  been 
leugthened  into  seo/ati/e,  intended  for  pi,  of  a  supposed  adj. 
scoiachf  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  the  gen,  fem,  sing. ; 
while  in  reality  it  represents  HeoUaihh  (dat.  pi.)  or  ^eoita  {aoc 
pL)  of  seol  (a  sail).     We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the 
uses  oifdni  I  will  only  say  that  neither  it  nor  its  adj.  can 
possibly  be  made  to  apply  to  the  hfeling  over  of  a  ship, 
or  to  a  ship  at  all  except  in   e.g.    long  k  fan,  a  Tesiel 
going,  let  us  sa}^  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     Instead  of 
fd   n-a   some   may   prefer    to    read  fd   na    (prep,    and  pL 
art.)  :    the    matter    is    indifferent.      58.    *  on    the    goodly 
island   of   the   worlds,*   ef.   emend,   to   text,      61.    *  sense- 
less/ leg,  *  irralional/     76.    ^  dark  conceit^,'  leg,  *  melodies.'^ 
86.  *  Ilenchinen  '  again,  and  passim.     These  should  be 
sioned  off.     105.  \for  thou  knowed  that  it  is  not  right  for  thoe" 
to  redden  thy  arms  on  us,  and  we  women,*  leg.  'for  thoa 
hast  worthier  objects  upon  which  to  redden  thy  weapoi] 
etc,  that  is  the  sense  ;  so  far  as  a  lit.  tr,  is  possible  it  is  this, 
'  for  thou  hast  a  direction  in  which  it  would  be  more  just,' 
etc.     Get  up  uses  of  eolm  (knowledge).     107,  "and  none  of 
us  /ove^  thee  less  than  the  other,'  leg.  *  and  none  of  us  [three] 
loves  the  other  [two]  the  less  on  that  account."     Not  the  same 
thing  at  all.     109.  'make  a  stand  against,'  log.  *  reach,  get 
up  to/     111.  *  from  tho  stalks  of  ...  .  and  from  the  top  of 
watercress/  leg.   *of  (  — f/t%  ex)    occult   stalks   (=  stalks  of 
secret  virtue)  and  of  the  leaves  of  watercress/     118.  'sbtill 
obtain  the  same  an  thou'  leg.  '  shall  have  the  same  along  frith 
thee,'     It  is  evideut  from  the  printing  of  *fa  rit^  that  the 
expression    is   not  understood,  leg.  farrat,  also  farrais  a»^ 
farrd  or  farrk  for  fa  vis  and  fa  riu  elsewhere  in  this  text. 
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These  forms  are  not  explained  in  the  grammars  so  far  as  I 
know.  147.  *had  been  true  to  me/  leg.  *  would  [but] 
keep  good  faith  with  me.'  151.  *the  day  of  fighting  to- 
gether with  thee  has  come  for  me/  is  an  abuse  of  the  literal 
in  translation,  which,  so  far  from  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
translator's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language,  does  quite 
the  reverse,  while  to  the  future  learner  it  cannot  but  be  a 
stumbling-block.     Compare  this  :  *  il  se  brula  la  cervellcy'  tr. 

*  he  burned  himself  the  brain.'  Is  it  not  better  to  render  '  he 
blew  his  brains  out'?  Beverse  the  process,  and  try  't7 
90uffla  ses  cervelles  dehors.'  The  Irish  Id  bdgha  (not  badha)-=: 
'  a  day  of  battle^'  and  its  force  is  that  of  the  Scotch  *  a  day  in 
hairst ' ;  consequently  render  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  do  a 
day's  fighting  for  you,'  or,  *  to  lend  yoiM  a  hand'  and  so  forth. 
164.  *  it  is  not  he  at  all,  0  high  king,  and  if  it  had  been  he 
that  has  come,  it  is  not  for  thy  people  that  he  comes.'  This 
18  not  English,  apart  from  any  question  of  translation. 
The  king  asks  :  '  is  it  Oscar  that  is  yonder  ?*     Glas  answers: 

*  it  is  by  no  means  he,  0  high  king ;  and  were  it  he,  [then] 
such  of  thy  people  as  have  escaped  would  not  have  escaped.' 
Leg.  in  text  agus  da  m-badh  ^,  a  d-tdinic  as  dod  mhuintirsi  ni 
thiocfadh^  according  to  mod.  orthog.  Here,  amongst  other 
mistakes,  prep,  as  has  been  mistaken  for  the  logical 
copula  as.  We  may  fairly  say  of  this  bit :  vir  aittem 
guidam  tetendit  arcum,  in  incertum  sagittam  dirigens.  178, 
'there  is  a  friend  of  mine  with  the  fleet,'  leg.  *I  have  a 
friend  on  board  the  fleet.'  This  shows  that  the  translator 
does  not  know  the  difierence  between  *  atd  cara  agam '  and 

*  aid  cara  liom."*  The  subtleties  of  the  Irish  prepositions  are, 
amongst  others,   an  everlasting  snare    to    our  continental 

friends.      189.    *hast  thou  got  tidings P'      This  is 

not  a  question,  but  an  exclamatory  assertion.  191.  *  if  they 
would  preserve  our  lives/  leg.  *  if  they  should  find  (or  catch, 
or  overtake)  us  alive.'  197.  *ten  times  twenty  fists  of  a 
man  in  height' — truly  a  tall  fellow.  He  ** shrinks  in  the 
washing,"  however,  for  leg.  *  a  score  and  ten  fists  of  man.' 
200.  '  and  the  fierce  heroes  attacked  each  other  in  their  firm- 
sided,  rough-skinned,  broad-footed,  strong-tailed that 
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were  iirong  lelow*  Here  the  idiom,  not  reproducible  in 
English  or  in  German,  baffles  the  editor.  It  is  something 
akin  to  the  Fn,  e.g.  '  U  se  haiiit  m  h^ros/  whieh  on©  would 
not  like  to  render  *  he  foufjht  in  fwro'  Our  passage  should 
run  thus :  *  then  those  fierce  warriors  attacked  each  other, 
proving  thenisekei  champions  tough  of  rib,  eruei  m  the  wavt^ 
broad  of  foot,  of  man  if/  rigovr,  mlidhf  phntaL^  Tdrr  (n, 
fcm.)  does  not  mean  either  back  or  taii^  but  belly ^  and  in  a 
certain  category  of  ideas,  the  lower  part  of  it  (cf.  uses  of 
iu(jitcn).  Tdirnjhcnl  is  a  frequent  ep,  of  the  salmon.  Ci  the 
first  salmon  you  meet,  and  mark  which  is  the  whiter,  his 
belly  or  his  back*  In  3  Ir.  Gl,  p.  78, /b  a  thdirr  is  most 
expressive  and  concise,  representing  the  **  haughty  leper " 
on   his   belly  along   the    cow's   back,      *  Broad'/ooted  '  and 

*  Htrong^foundationcd '  mean  that  it  was  not  easy  t-o  knock 
them  down.  221.  'of  his  body  forsooth,  to  wit,  of  his  skin,' 
leg^  *of  hia  body  in  the  midst  of  his  skin.*  237,  *and  [he 
will]  gather  the  Tuatha  Do  Bauand  to  ue,'  leg-  *aud  the  T. 
D.  D.  will  gather  together  to  us/  with  verb  in  pi.  244. 
•leman'  must  retiro  with  'henchmen.*     25L   'heavy/  leg. 

*  bulky/  256.  dele  '  the  salmon-leap,  etc./  which  is  out 
of  0*D»  Sup.  and  should  not  appear  in  the  text,  or  indeed  in 
the  book  at  alL  273.  *  arise  *  is  wrong  here,  it  means  simply 
*go.*  277,  'announce  battle  from  them,'  leg.  'for  them/ 
287.  *  Oscar  of  the  great  routs.'  Editor  must  surely  see  that 
this  cannot  be  so.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  MS.  here,  and 
the  verb  is  missing,  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  full  at  L  477 
and  Eg.  1.  240  ;  leg.  *  Oscar  made  a  desperate  charge/     288. 

*  through  a  narrow  thin  rock/  leg.  *  through  a  close  narrow 
weii\'  292,  *  wild  hacking,*  leg.  '  distortion  *  or  *  distiguro- 
ment.'  JJlL  *like  [that  of]  fifty  horses  at  a  thunderstroke 
and  at  the  shaking  of  tlie  strand,'  leg.  *  like  [that  caused  by] 
fifty  horses  pounding  the  shore  like  thunder  and  making 
tremble.*  316.  *  between  them,'  leg.  *  among.*  338.  '  thi 
did  not  let  go  of  one  another,'  leg.  'they  did  not  retreat 
from/  346.  '  for  he  was  a  good  swimmer  and  •  ♦  •  .  ^  leg. 
'for  his  own  swimming  and  diving  were  good/  371.  *fl 
cairn  of  byrnies/  leg,  'a  spoil-heap,'      Editor's  *  cairn  of 
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bymies  of  their  accoutrements '  is  what  is  commonly  called 

*  a  bull ' ;  you  might  as  well  say  "  made  a  heap  of  hats 
of  their  clothes/'  390.  *  never  did  the  Fian  let  a  man 
challenge  them  to  fight  for  a  longer  time  without  answer- 
ing, than  him,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  them  to  cast 
lots  when  no  answer  had  conae  forth/  leg.  '  the  Fiann  had 
never  seen  approach  them  to  demand  battle  a  man  whom 
they  more  grudged  to  meet  than  this  one,  and  they  resolved 
to  cast  lots  after  having  shirked  .  the  taking  up  of  his 
challenge/  409.  *  though  your  fame  goes  along  with  the 
kingship  of  Ulster/  leg.  *  though  your  expectation  does  not 
attach  to  the  kingship  of  Ulster'  (which  is  as  close  as 
English  admits  of),  i.e.  'though  none  of  you  be  heir 
apparent  of  Ulster  [as  I  am].'  414.  'food  or  eating  shall 
not  pass  over  my  lips  even  for  the  wrongs  [done]  to  you.* 
This  stultifies  the  whole  passage.  After  *  lips,*  leg.  *  to  spite 
you.'     The  phrase  is  very  idiomatic,  cf.  the  common  saying, 

*  ar  mhaithe  leis  fiin  ghnidheann  an  cat  crdndn*  439.  *  What 
have  ye  set  out  for  ? '  leg.  *  What  has  started  you  ? '  Here 
3rd  p.  praet.  act.  followed  by  ace.  pron.  has  been  mistaken 
for  2nd  p.  pi.  neut.  534.  *  so  that  they  were  one  thousand 
and  twenty  on  the  place,'  leg.  'that  by  morning  he  was 
thirty  hundred  strong.'  Eg.  149  reads  *  he  had  three 
thousand  men  on  the  morrow  morning.'  Here  *  maidin '  has 
been  mistaken  for  '  maiginJ  342.  *  to  the  bosom  of  battle,' 
leg.  '  just  before  a  battle.'  549.  '  and  all  the  youths  that 
accompanied  them  (?)  were  near  Cairbre  there,'  leg.  '  and  it 
was  the  youths  of  Ulster  that  were  most  numerous  along 
with  C.  there.'  For  tiili  of  the  text  leg.  Ulad.  566.  '  Seven 
equal  days,'  leg.  '  seven  summer's  days.'  cf.  gamld  (a 
winter's  day).  571.  *  how  it  comes  that  ye  go  against  the 
king  of  the  world  and  do  not  redden  your  arms  or  many 
weapons  upon  him.'  Here  *  how  it  comes  that  ye  go '  is  not 
English,  leg.  *  how  ye  venture  to  attiick  the  k.  of  the  w, 
since  no  arms  or  weapons  of  any  kind  redden  upon  him.' 
Le.  *  since  he  is  invulnerable.'  697.  [that]  there  cannot  be  a 
youth  of  them  capable  of  fighting,'  leg.  '  that  they  have  not 
strength  to  give  me  battle.'     608.  '  we  should  not  give  them 
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our  old  (accustomed)  satisraction/  leg.  'we  should  not  catch 
(get  hold  of)  as  many  of  them  as  woald  satisfj  our  lust  (i«6. 
of  slaughter),  617*  This  passage  is  all  wrong,  but  let  this 
suffice,  i.e.  623,  '  There  is  none  of  you  that  is  better  than  the 
other,  said  Fergus.  Do  now,  said  Oisin,  let  forth  a  vehement 
thundering  noise  against  the  foreigner.'  leg.  *  no  one  of  you 
is  better  than  another,  said  F.  There  will  be  now,  said  0,, 
hurling  himself  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the  foreigne^^J 
663,  'now  it  was  .  ,  .  .  with  the  son  of  the  k.  of  J^H 
to  turn  from  the  slaughter/  This  is  one  of  those  highly  ■ 
condensed  forms  of  expression  common  in  Irish.  We  . 
must  render  •  now  it  was  a  law  of  nature  to  the  k.  of  If /a  i 
not  to  turn  from  the  slaughter,  but  though  it  was  so,'  etc.  I 
Here  rechi  aignidh  (cf.  Zeuss  s.v.  £i/rn^rf)=the  common  word 
geas  (prohibition,  taboo),  690,  *  contemplated/  leg.  '  at- 
tacked.' 712.  '  antediluvial,'  a  good  word,  should  replace 
*  antediluvian,'  but  has  not  done  so  as  yet.  Dik  (deluge)  is 
used  in  the  gen.  as  a  mere  intensitive,  and  cannot  well  be 
rendered  in  English,  cf.  such  English  colloquial  vulgarisms 
as  '  a  ihundevimj  fine  day,'  '  a  blooming  fog,'  '  an  att/uilt/  nice 
girl,'  etc.,  ad  lib.  Not  that  dikann  is  a  vulgarism,  for  it  is 
not  so  outrageously  misapplied.  749,  *  broadsword,*  leg, 
'  bltide-sword.'  939.  *  I  ehall  take  possession  of  the  great 
world  in  the  east  .  .  .  •  whereas  ye  have  fallen  side  by 
side,'  leg.  *for  I  will  take  possession  of  the  whole  world  (both) 
in  the  east  and  on  this  hither  side  [of  the  sea]  (i.e.  in  the 
west,  for  ho  was  speaking  in  Ireland)  since  ye  have  fallen,' 
etc.  975.  *the  weak  ,  •  .  .  /  leg.  'the  feeble  utterances,' 
984.  •  from  one  pass,'  leg.  '  hill/  992.  *  Small  is  the  want 
for  me/  leg.  'little  wonder  is  it  for  me.*  995.  leg.  the 
harbour  moans.  Einn  da  bare  is  a  high  rod  surge. 
999.  angry  was  the  crane.  1002.  the  fox  of  two  colours. 
lOOG,  The  mighty  (not  '*  antedUHviaV')  stag.  1016.  Ths 
ebbing  wave.  1018.  that  Gael  is  gone  with  him.  1020, 
which  this  wave  makes  that  is  ebbing  in  the  south. 
1022.  this  line  will  not  bear  lit,  tr.,  it  means  *on  acj 
of  this  my  appearance  can  gearcely  be  recognized,' 
since  the   shield   that   gave   forth   the   sound   has   bn 
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1028.  *  his  birds  after  htm,*  leg.  her.  Der  Schwan  will  not 
do  in  English. 

The  foregoing  corrections  and  suggestions  are  but  a  very 
modest  instalmeat  of  what  might  have  been  made,  and  the 
Editor's  Notes  and  Ind.  Verb,  must  be  treated  very  much 
more  briefly  still. 

Notes. 

77.  this  "  emendation  "  is  wrong.  154.  Ditto.  298.  yes, 
and  there  is  a  word  '  hen  *  meaning  *  a  woman/  which  is  just 
as  suitable  here.  631.  This  little  excursus  on  proverbs 
is  altogether  out  of  place  here.  680.  trichiasis  cf.  Zeuss  for 
cissib^z*  cincinnis.*     In  place  of  '  heavier  than  a  salted  pig 

of  ten every  one  of  them/  leg.  *  heavier  than  a  pig  [of 

iron]  of  ten  heats  [of  the  furnace]  was  every  one  of  them.*  tinne 
='chalybs/  Zeuss.  Brudatnna=:^bruthdamna,  JniM=*heat/ 
^m/}a=the  materies  or  making  of  a  thing.  Bruthdamna,  then, 
=a8  much  metal  as  makes  a  heat  or  charge  for  a  furnace. 
'Head-pieces'  does  not  convey  the  meaning,  leg.  *end-pieces.' 
690.  Not  at  all,  the  MS.  has  insaighedar.  734.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  correction  is  as  much  astray  as  the  text, 
leg.  *  then  the  elements  of  the  upper  regions  responded  to 
them  as  they  joined  battle '  (not  the  beings),  and  this  they 
did  by  furnishing  their  respective  omens  of  all  sorts.  736. 
When  a  man  accidentally  jumps  or  falls  into  a  lake  and  is 
drowned,  he  is  not  in  English  said  to  *  make  a  wrong  leap.' 
864.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  aggressive.  O'Curry's  "  state- 
ment," said  here  to  be  **  wrong  "  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  right. 
Dr.  Meyer's  note  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  tuag  has 
but  one  meaning,  that  of  *  axe.'  Yet  Zeuss  gives  tuag  nime 
=*arcus  cceli,'  where  tuag=stuag.  See  also  O'B.  Crowe's 
Tain  B6  Frdich  and  O'Cl.  gloss.  The  tuaga  upon  which 
Dr.  Meyer  relies  (he  could  not  have  selected  a  worse  passage) 
are  clasps,  hooks,  fastenings,  and  so  on.  1036.  Dr.  Meyer 
writes  *this  is  the  stereotype  close  of  most  of  the  tales, 
etc.'  Stereotyped  is  the  word,  the  other  belongs  to  the 
literature  of  shop  windows,  e.g.  *  a  first  quality  hat.' 
Correct  also  his  translation  of  the  last  line  of  the  text,  and 
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read  'thus  far  tlien  the  B.  of  V/  instead  of  *so  this  is  the 
B.  of  V.  to  here/  which,  if  it  be  English  at  all,  is  at  all 
events  not  worthy  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 

The  *  Excursus  on  Irish  Metric '  having  been  glanced  at 
already,  we  come  to  the 


Index  Vkrborum, 

whith  indeed  is  something  of  an  ambitious  heading  for  this 
little  contribution,     Affur,  fur  this  I  have  read  adbar,  as  the 
scribe  elsewhere  writes  a  for  fulj  cf,  lahugud  infra.     Eg.  149 
ndhhha^  which  agrees  well  enough  with  ireabha  and  teagha$, 
Airnem  is  merely  airtncm  (fr.  art^  'stone')  ill-spelt.     No  con- 
nection with  dirne^  *a  sloe/    Aladbamach.    This  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  text,  leg.  *  aladbreac/  a  cpd.  of  two  synonymous 
adjj.   for   rhythm's  sake,   and  emphasis;    cf,  the  everj--day 
expression  r?^  wi>r//i//o/*  ^r  *  especially,*  'above   all/      Anairt 
is  the  bandle-cloth,  not  anart^  and  the  Editor  misconstrues 
the   quotation  fr.  LL,  p.    256,      leg.   inucing  Un  anairUjih 
where  amuri  isundeclined  as  being  the  first  part  of  a  cpd.  adj. 
agreeing  with  iith      He  gives  the  very  word  immediately 
after,     Mfar  ia  the  spoken  word  now,  and  was  in  the  scribe*! 
time  too,  apparently-     Bvirkch  does  not  occur,     Buinne  is 
not  primarily  a  wave,  nor  a  wave  at  all  except  figuratively. 
It  means  a  'spouting'  or  *  squirting  forth,*  hence  buinneach 
'diarrhoea/     Ceaiis  not  a  joint,  in  the  text  leg.  Cael  I  should 
say,     Ciaraeh  leg.    *  ciorach/     dor   is   *  a   comb/   not  n<rr. 
Comhachtf  'power,  force,*  in   Eg,  149  ^  comhacht  mhailh  do 
mhuinii/*  2\  nu  iV.  =  *a  strong  force  of  T,  m.  N/a  people/ 
Fei  leg.  fit^  quite  short,  mod,  fead,     Fnlraeht  is  not  '  blood- 
shed '  but  *  blood,'  '  gore,'   *  carnage,'  a  noun  of  quantity. 
Xfl[i//(7w4=:*leadhbadh*  (to  beat,  flog)  from  kadhb  n,f,  (a  strip 
or  thoog  or  patch  of  old  leather),  the  ttgud  merely  represents 
the  Northern  pron.  of  final  -adh  in  verbs.     Some  dictt.  give 
only  Imh^  a  a  pron.  in  some  parts,  the  Scottish  dictt.  have  kvh, 
Lkunhnu(jhudh  is  'to  assign  a  woman  to  a  man,'  'to  mention 
her  name  in  connection  with  his/     Mhi^n  means  a  * mwoth 
bird '  J  a  •  small  bird '  is  minen,    Ragmre.    The  MS.  n?«(is 
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'rugwr'  or  *  rugar,'  plainly.  I  take  it  as  the  English 
word  rudder,  which,  becoming  rudhar,  was  then  indifferently 
written  rughar  (cf.  ragarc  for  radarc  in  this  MS.).  Sanaisi 
18  a  gen.  and  has  no  connection  with  sonaa.  Very  common 
in  these  tales.  Seal  is  not  a  *  shriek '  but  a  *  hero.'  sgol 
has  been  written  seal  on  account  of  the  scribe's  pronun- 
ciation (cf.  clachy  etc.),  as  the  metre  shows.  Sndithe  *a 
thread/  tr.  *  my  life's  thread  is  spun  out.'  Ub  has  nothing 
to  do  with  O'R.'s  urn  'harness,*  which  is  simply  a  mis- 
spelling for  ughaim,  '  harness,'  especially  the  *  traces,'  present 
pi.  (in  Munster  at  any  rate)  ughamthacha  (cf.  ubh,  %.  dim 
eloidhimh),  TJrlair.  Dr.  Meyer  asks  *can  this  mean  a  iwift 
mare?*  The  word  occurs  in  a  sentence  where  it  must  of 
necessity  be  a  gen.,  how  then  can  it  have  to  do  with  Utr  (a 
mare),  the  nom.  of  a  n.  fem.,  of  which  the  gen.  is  Idrachf 
TJrldir  is  the  gen.  of  a  n.  masc.  Mar  (floor  of  a  house),  and 
the  echlach  iirldir  is  a  mounted  messenger  belonging  to  the 
ieaghlach  (household),  the  teachtaire  siubhail,  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  here^  being  a  foot  messenger. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
too  severe ;  something  of  the  kind  appeared  to  be  called  for 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  future  learner,  but  of  the 
Editor  himself.  A  little  diffidence  is  not  unwholesome,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book  there  is  not  a  word 
tending  to  disarm  criticism,  on  the  contrary  the  tone  is 
throughout  quite  magisterial. 


XVL— ON  THE  DERIVATIONS  OF  *CAD,'  'LUTHER,' 
'TED.*    By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  M.A. 

Pbof.  Skeat  recognizes  that  the  O.E.  skeiium,  Du.  and  G. 
whelm,  *  a  rogue,  villain,  worthless  fellow,*  derives  its  oppro- 
brious signification  from  the  sense  of  a  dead  carcase,  carrion, 
pestilence.  **  Es  stinkt  wie  ein  Schelm  "  is  quoted  by  Sanders 
from  Frisch.  The  substances  which  offend  us  most  by  their 
disgusting  smell,  as  carrion  or  excrement,  are  naturally 
taken  as  types  to  express  moral  disgust  and  detestation.  So 
in  Fr.  carogm  is  used  to  express  vehement  loathing,  in 
FhiL  Tram.  1885-7.  42 
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which  sense  it  is  repeatedly  applied  by  George  Dandin  to 
his  odious  unfaithful  wife :  **  Oelto,"  says  Kilian,  **  quod 
fcBtet  cadaver  is  modo  dicunt  caronia^  et  hominem  Bihili^ 
indignum  qui  in  ullo  sit  numero,  vulgo  vocant  c^irognuiy 
tanquam  cadaver  beluse  alien  jus  ejectunit  a  vitiorum  foetore." 
Ket^  in  the  dialect  of  Craven,  is 'carrion';  keiiii  *  putrid, 
stinking'  (Atkinson).  Ket  *  carrion,  filth  ' ;  hence  a  term  of 
reproach,  a  slut,  an  untidy  person  (HaUiwell).  With  these 
analogies  before  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  should  go 
further  afield  for  the  explanation  of  the  familiar  cad  '  a 
bhickguard,'  than  the  Lincolnshire ca^  'carrion/  Yet  Skeat, 
with  these  considerations  fully  before  him,  simply  ignores 
the  relation  between  the  two  significations,  and,  without 
a  hint  of  the  reasons  which  make  him  reject,  in  the  ease 
of  cfui,  the  identical  metaphor  which  he  admits  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  skellum,  schelm,  he  sticks  to  his 
proposition  that  ead  is  the  same  word  with  the  Sc.  cadk  ('a 
young  fellow,'  used  in  a  ludicrous  way — Jamieson),  He 
explains  the  abusive  sense  of  the  term  by  quoting  from  a 
work  published  in  1882  :  **  The  cadies,  an  interesting  class  of 
people,  who  acted  both  as  co ramissi on n aires  and  watchmen, 
at  times  lent  a  hand  to  the  hangman  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
duty,"  '*  A  Cfidw,''  continues  Skeat,  "who  became  assistant^ 
hangman  lent  liis  name  to  reproach.*' 

But  is  it  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  name  of  cadie,  like 
E.  cmij  was  ever  used  as  a  term  of  reprobation  ?  JamiesoD 
gives  no  hint  of  such  an  application  of  the  term,  and  Skeat 
brings  no  evidence  to  supply  the  link,  without  which  hit 
explanation  remains  au  instance  of  that  guesswork  he  lO 
frequently  condemns  in  other  etymologers. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  cad  is  a  mere  variant  of  the 
O.E.  quadf  quade^  qtiedf  *  evil,  bad ' ;  the  devil,  as  the  evil 
one  par  excellence.    Halliwell  quotes  from  the  Harleian  MS.: 

Namly  an  eyre  that  ys  a  qned 
That  desyreth  hys  fadrys  ded. 

That  is  to  say,  the  heir  who  desires  hia  father's  death  is 

a  cad. 
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The  special  application  to  the  Devil  is  seen  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  314,  20 : 

Hii  bytoke  ])e  qued  her  soul ; 

where  the  version  in  the  notes  has 

Hure  soules  by  toke  they  to  the  fende. 

It  is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  word  cad  must  be 
understood  when  applied  to  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Skeat.  "Unhappy  marriages,'^  Osborne  says, 
''must  needs  render  their  sleep  unquiet,  that  have  one 
of  those  cads  or  familiars  still  knocking  over  their  pillow." 
The  Church  regarded  all  intercourse  with  familiar  spirits  as 
unlawful,  and  the  spirits  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  demons  or  devils.  Hence  may  perhaps  be  explained 
Luther's  rerkadem  '  to  bewitch  '  (Sanders,  in  v.  Koth). 

The  same  variation  between  an  initial  k  and  qu  is  found  in 
the  way  of  spelling  the  continental  equivalents  of  our  cad^ 
iet  *  carrion/  Du.  kaety  quaet,  keet,  eluvies,  lutum,  stercus, 
merda,  sordes,  Ger.  kaat  Kilian.  Kaet-haen  'hoopoe,*  a  bird 
supposed  to  nest  in  human  excrement.  O.H.G.  qu&t^  M.H.G. 
kot^  kadt  (Sanders),  E.  Fris.  quad  (Brem.  Wort,  in  v.  Gaut) 
'excrement,  mud,  filth.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Gr.  KOdco^  '  bad,*  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  widely-spread 
root  cack,  that  the  O.E.  quady .  Du.  quaed  ^  bad,'  does  to  the 
foregoing  terms,  signifying  'excrement,  filth.*  The  same 
interchange  of  qu  and  c  is  shown  in  the  O.E.  quodling  for 
codling,  quoddle  for  coddle. 

There  is  yet  another  word  in  O.E.  exactly  synonymous 
with  quade  or  quede,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  viz.  luther,  lither,  'pestilent,  wicked,  bad,  ill.*  Skeat 
quotes  from  Piers  Plowman  the  wish  expressed  by  a  wafer- 
maker  that  the  Pope's  bull  had  power  to  cure  the  pestilence, 
and  that  it  .would  "  letten  this  luther  air  and  lechen  the 
sick,'*  i.e.  hinder  or  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilential  air  and 
cure  the  sick.  The  word  was  frequently  joined  with  quede 
in  a  tautological  expression  (R.G.  414.  1) — 

Wyllam  ]je  rede  kyng,  of  wan  we  habbe])  ysed 
Bylevede  here  in  Engelond  lupere  evere  and  qmd. 
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And  so  in  the  Owl  and  Nigh  tin  gale,  1137.  Luther  lawa, 
laws. — R.Cf*  Now  a8  we  liave  explained  the  sense  of  quade, 
quede,  as  fundamentally  signifying  offensive  to  the  smeli*  from 
E*  cad  *  carrion,'  G,  qumi^  kadi,  koth  *  excrement/  so  we  may 
suppose  that  luther  acquiretl  the  meaning  of  offensive  to  the 
moral  sense,  from  an  equivalent  of  the  G.  Ludet'  'carrion.*  Ei 
Hti/ikt  tete  Litder  '  it  stinks  like  carrion,' — Sanders.  It  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  Breton  hndour  'disgusting,  dirty*; 
huz  'dirty,  and,  figuratively^  impure,  obscene,  infamous/  As 
louz  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  the  badger,  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  probably  stinking.  He  stinks  like  a  badger. 
To  Ted.  Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  reply  to  my  criticism  on  his 
etymology  of  ledj  does  not  seem  conscious  of  a  material  variation 
in  his  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  from  that  which  he 
gave  in  his  Dictionary,  In  this  last  he  asserU  (by  the  symbol^) 
that  it  is  directly  derived  or  borrowed  from  the  Icel,  te^Ja 
*  to  spread  manure/  from  ta^  '  manure.'  But  in  his  reply 
he  charges  mo  with  overlooking  facts  which  certainly  seem 
to  point  to  quite  a  different  explanation.  "  If  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood will  consult  the  Icelandic  Dictionary  once  more/'  be 
says,  *'  be  w^ill  find  that,  in  the  closest  possible  connectioQ 
with  ia^  *  manure,'  is  the  loeh  trfSa  *  hay  from  the  well- 
manured  home-field/  as  Vigfusson  explains  it.  Such  is,  of 
course,  the  true  sense  of  fa^a^  but  Mr.  Magnusson  informt 
me  that  it  also  simply  means  'hay/  In  fact,  Vigfusson  at 
once  proceeds  to  give  the  derivative  (ifStiverk,  the  making 
hay  in  the  field,  which,  of  course,  carries  w^ith  it  the  sense  •! 
making  hay  in  general,  and  is  simply  *  ted- work.*  The 
connection  of  the  verb  to  ivd  with  the  Icel.  ta^a  *  hay/ is 
surely  obvious;  and  if  we  connect  it  with  /a*^a,  we  niuit 
needs  connect  it  with  ta^.^*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  be 
docs  not  explicitly  inform  ua  what  he  supposes  the  precise 
nature  of  the  connection  to  he.  From  his  insisting  on  the 
use  of  ta^a  in  the  sense  of  *hay,'  and  his  assertion  thut 
t^uterk  is  simply  '  ted- work,'  I  can  only  understand  bim  to 
mean  that  ied^  signifying  the  essential  operation  in  mating 
hay,  is  immediately  derived  from  Icel.  ia^a  *  hay,'  instead  of 
from  ttf^ja  '  to  spread  manure,'  as  asserted  in  the  Dictionary. 
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Now  my  contention  is  that  the  E.  ted  is  not  derived  either 
from  Icel.  te^ja  *  to  spread  manure/  or  ta^a  *  hay/  but  that 
it  is  the  E.  representative  of  the  verbal  form  from  whence 
the  Icel.  t(tS  *dung,  manure/  with  its  derivatives  ta^a  and 
t^ja,  is  itself  derived.  TeSj'a  only  signifies  *  to  spread '  in 
as  far  as  that  idea  is  involved  in  the  sense  of  spreading 
manure.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  spreading  of  anything 
else.  It  has,  moreover,  its  exact  counterpart  or  descendant 
in  E.  (as  Skeat  himself  informs  us)  in  the  shape  of  the 
provincial  tathe,  Lowland  Sc.  taid  'to  manure.'  To  ted,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  never  applied  to  manure,  being  confined, 
I  believe,  to  the  two  agricultural  operations  of  spreading 
the  mown  grass  and  laying  out  the  flax  in  the  field  to  dry. 
It  is  the  undoubted  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  zetten,  which  in 
difierent  districts  is  specially  applied  to  these  two  operations, 
and  also  in  so  much  more  general  a  sense  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  a  derivation  from  a  form  not  found  in  German 
corresponding  to  the  Icel.  ta^  *  manure.' 

That  there  is  a  radical  connection  between  G.  zetten  or 
E.  ted  and  IceL  td^  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
difierent  from  that  supposed  by  Skeat.  The  ultimate  source 
of  all  these  forms  I  take  to  be  a  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  rattling  fall  of  something  in  small  portions, 
whether  liquid  or  otherwise,  as  in  Swiss  zdttern,  to  sound 
like   a  violent  shower  on  a  hard  surface;    zdttern,  zuttern 

*  to  let  fall  in  small  portions ' ;  Bav.  and  Swiss  zetten^  zetteln 

*  to  let  fall  in  a  scattered  way,  to  drop,  to  spill,  to  ted  hay  or 
flax.'  Low  G.  toddeln  '  to  fall  in  small  portions,'  as  corn 
from  a  hole  in  a  sack  (Danneil).  From  this  fundamental 
idea   it  would    seem    that    the    signification    of    Icel.    tdS 

*  dung  of  animals,'  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  that 
we  speak  of  the  droppings  of  a  horse.  2VS;a  *  to  dung,'  is 
especially  said  of  horses  (Jonsson).  The  primary  sense  of 
ief6  is  '  the  dung  of  animals.'  The  idea  of  manure  to  be 
spread  on  the  land  is  a  secondary  application,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
^e  word. 
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XYII.— THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  AUGMENT.     By  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A, 

The  origin  of  the  augment  in  the  Indo-European  verb  stfll 
remains  a  raystery.  From  the  time  of  Bopp  solution  after 
solution  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success*  The  ex- 
planations that  have  been  put  forward  have  either  sinned 
against  phonetic  laws  or  have  made  assumptions  that  are 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  progress  that  has  now  been 
made,  however,  in  determining  the  phonology  of  the  older 
Aryan  languages,  more  especially  as  regards  the  vowels, 
and  the  light  that  hos  been  thrown  upon  the  formation  of 
Aryan  grammar  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  theory  of 
assimilation,  have  so  cleared  the  ground  that  the  time  has 
come  for  proposing  another,  and,  as  I  hope,  more  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  this  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

Buttmann   and   Pott  (see   Et.  Porschungcn  ii.  73),  have 
suggested  that  the  augment  may  be  a  sort  of  broken  re- 
duplication.    As  i^rjTTjfca  to  eC^Jnjcra,  so  was  it  assumed  that 
eyeipd)  or  oVi/09  might  stand   for   ^ye-yeipto  or  ^tcotcvo^  (cf. 
Brugrnan  in  Curtius*  Stmikft,  vii.  pp.  213  sg,),     Bopp  put 
forward  two  theories.     His  first  was  that  the  augment  wan 
identical  with   the  privative  a,      Acbarayam^   for  example, 
meant  originally  ''I  am  not  stealing  now/*  that  is,  **  I  was 
stealing/'      It  is   hardly  necessary   to  discuss  this  theory. 
The  proper  form  of  the  privative  particle  is  av-  (7*)^  the  nasal 
reappearing  before  a  vowel,  while  the  vowel  of  the  augment, 
as  we  learn  from  Greek,  is  e  and  not  a  or  w.     Bopp's  second 
theory  was  adopted  by  Schleicher  and  Curtius,     This  mtikes 
the  augment  a  demonstrative  a  **that,"  which  in  combination 
with  the  verbal  stem  had  the  meaning  of  the  German  damak 
or  da.      But  both  the  demonstrative  and  its  meaning  are 
figments.     There  was  a  demonstrative  a  in  Old  Basque^  bul 
there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  uny  such  in  the  Parent- Aryan. 
Moreover,  the  augment  requires  e  and  not  a.     Hoefer  pro- 
posed to  see  in  the  augment  the  Teutonic  ga,  ^e-,  but  tbi* 
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would  presuppose  the  loss  of  an  initial  guttural,  contrary  to 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Benfey  also 
thought  of  the  German  ge-,  and  suggested  for  the  augment 
an  instrumental  case  of  a  pronominal  stem  a,  while  Scherer 
identified  it  with  a  particle  a,  to  which  he  gave  the  significa- 
tion "in  the  neighbourhood  of."  But  these  theories  fall 
upon  the  same  rock  as  the  second  theory  of  Bopp.  The 
particle  a  is  non-existent,  and  the  vowel  of  the  augment 
is  6.  As  for  the  old  theory  of  Buttmann,  we  now  know  that 
the  initial  consonants  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  so  easily  as  he  imagined. 

There  are  two  facts  connected  with  the  augment  which 
we  must  bear  in  mind  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  its 
origin.  The  first  of  these  is  that  its  vowel  is  e,  like  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication,  before  the  latter  was  assimilated 
to  the  vowel  of  the  root  in  words  like  tuiupa,  tutudi.  The 
second  is  that  the  augment  appears  only  in  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Armenian.  Consequently,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  must  have  been  a  possession  of  the  Parent-Speech,  since  it 
is  found  in  the  Indian  and  European  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family  alike,  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  have  been  an 
inseparable  companion  of  the  past  tenses.  We  must  explain 
the  fact  that  whereas  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
retain  the  augment,  others  have  discarded  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  explain  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  Active  Present.  The  Parent-Speech 
must  have  had  the  option  either  of  prefixing  or  of  dropping 
the  syllable.  While  some  of  the  derived  languages  preferred 
the  augmented  form,  others  preferred  the  unaugmented  form; 
hence  the  difierence  between  Greek,  Armenian,  Zend  and 
Sanskrit  on  the  one  side  and  the  remaining  Indo-European 
languages  on  the  other. 

In  Greek  we  can  trace  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
augment  through  phonetic  decay,  helped  no  doubt  by  the 
action  of  analogy.  In  Homer  and  H^rodotos  forms  with  and 
without  the  augment  stand  side  by  side.  What  has  happened 
in  Greek  may  well  have  happened  in  the  Parent-Speech. 
Here,  too,  phonetic   decay  brought   about  the  loss  of  the 
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forms  whi€h  in  some  of  the  derived 
languages  became  the  type  and  norm  after  which  all  other 
similar  forma  were  fashioned.  On  the  other  hand>  languages 
like  Greek  which  preserved  the  augmented  syllable,  would 
have  assimilated  the  forms  which  had  lost  the  augment  to 
those  which  still  preserved  it.^ 

Now  in  Greek  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  aug-ment 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  reduplication.  ^Hyov 
(Skr»  iigani)  for  e-ayov^  or  tapro  for  e^opro^  cannot  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  reduplicated  perfects  ^x^  ^^^  e-aya  or 
the  Vedic  dm  (for  €-opa).  In  fact,  this  must  always  have 
been  originally  the  rule  when  the  verbal  stem  began  with 
a  voweL  In  the  Parent-Speech  the  reduplicated  sylliible 
of  a  root,  the  initial  of  which  was  a  vowel,  must  always  have 
been  the  syllable  €;  It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  these  roots 
or  stems  that  the  loss  of  the  augment  first  commenced ;  it 
is,  I  thinks  more  than  probable  that  we  have  to  see  in  them 
the  origin  of  the  augment  itself. 

The  analogy  of  the  vocalic  stems  was  followed  by  the 
consonantal  stems ;  this  is  the  theory  I  suggest  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  augment.  The  augment,  in  short,  is 
simply  tho  reduplicated  syllable  of  the  vocalic  st^ns  ex- 
tended by  analogy  to  other  verbal  stems  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  vocalic  stems  it  characterized  the  perfect 
as  well  as  the  imperfect  and  the  aorists.  In  the  consonantal 
stems,  however^  this  was  impossible  j  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  reduplicated  syllable  was  too  firmly  established  in 
them  to  be  eliminated,  and  consequently  the  tense,  which 
was  distinguished  by  it,  retained  its  primitive  form.  But  no 
obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  differeotiating  from  the  perfect 
the  imperfect  and  the  Bo*ealled  **  strong  '*  aorists  (in  which 
I  see  old  imperfects  of  the  contracted  or  weakened  stem)  by 
prefixing  to  them  what  we  now  term  the  augment.  The 
extension  of  the  augmented  syllable  to  them  from  the  perfect 


*  It  is  of  rotirf*e  quite  oas^sible  tbat  besides  the  forms  which  ha4  loct  tkti 
BUgiiieiJt  throngb  phoiietr>  aecay,  then*  were  aim  form*  mhkh  cumv  down  fnm 
the  older  pf^Hixl  whea  the  au^mcut  did  not  aa  yet  exist,  and  which  iberefoct 
never  poascised  it,  ^ 
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would  first  have  taken  place  in  verbs  whicli  began  with  a 
vowel ;  from  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist  of  the  vocalic  stems 
it  would  subsequently  have  spread  to  those  of  the  consonantal 
stems.  In  this  way,  we  could  best  explain  why  augmented  and 
unaugmented  forms  stood  side  by  side  in  the  Parent-Speech. 

A  reduplicated  perfect  like  e-cuya,  then,  would  first  have 
given  rise  to  imperfects  and  aorists  like  i-ayofi  and  i-arym ; 
and  then  to  other  imperfects  and  aorists  like  i'<t>€pofjt  and 
i<f>€pm.  The  sigmatic  aorist  would  naturally  be  adapted  to 
the  pattern  of  the  other  aorists. 

My  hypothesis  gets  rid  of  an  imaginary  particle  e,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  discovered  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  anomaly  of  a  flectional  prefix.  It  also 
brings  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  one  of  the  past  tenses 
into  a  relation  with  the  augmented  syllable  of  the  other  past 
tenses  which  syntactical  propriety  would  seem  to  require.  I 
may  add  that  if  the  augment  were  originally  an  independent 
particle,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  its  addition  to  a 
verbal  form  could  have  given  to  the  latter  the  idea  of  past 
time,  since  unaugmented  forms  existed  with  precisely  the 
same  past  signification  ;  and  also  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  reduplication  should  not  have  been  difierentiated  to 
express  the  different  grammatical  relations  of  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect,  than  that  it  should  have  been  differentiated  to 
express  a  perfect  in  BiSmxa  and  a  present  in  Bi£eofAu  That 
there  is  no  inherent  incompatibility  between  the  reduplication 
and  an  aorist  is  shown  by  the  reduplicated  aorists  of  Greek. 

My  hypothesis  is,  then,  that  in  the  Parent  Indo-European 
verb  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  the  perfect  of  vocalic  stems 
was  extended  to  the  other  past  tenses,  which  had  previously 
been  without  a  prefix ;  that  from  the  vocalic  stems  it  passed 
to  the  consonantal  stems  (where  the  other  past  tenses  had 
either  been  without  a  prefix  or  had  possessed  the  ordinary 
reduplication),  a  means  being  thus  provided  for  differentiat- 
ing the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  or  aorist ;  and  that  sub- 
sequently what  had  now  become  the  augment  e  was  dropped 
in  many  cases  through  the  action  of  phonetic  decay.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  action  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
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iraperff'ct  or  aoristic  forms  still  survived  in  coDSonantal  stania 
which  down  to  the  epoch  of  Indo-European  separation  bad 
not  received  the  auginental  prefix. 


XVIIL-OK  THE  PLACE  OF  SANSKRT  TN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARYAN  SPEECH  IN 
INDLl.    By  J,  BoxwELL,  ILM,  Bengal  Civdl  Service, 

The  question  of  the  place  of  Sanskrt  in  the  development 
of  Aryan  speech  in  India  hm  been  prominently  put  forward 
by  Dr  Hoernle  and  Mr.  Grierson  in  the  introduction  to 
their  Dew  Bihari  Dictionary.  This  work  has  been  deservedly 
well  reviewed  in  Gerrauny  ;  but,  straugely,  their  answer  to 
this  interesting  question  has  not  been  noticed.  The  subject 
hm  often  been  touched  incidentally,  but  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  fully  investigated,  Hoernle  and  Grierson  give 
their  opinion  with  much  confidence,  but  no  evidence.  Their 
verdict  is :  **  The  Sanskrit  was  only  a  literary  language,  but 
never  a  spoken  one,  in  the  sense  of  a  vernacular."  And  again, 
'*The  Guudians,  or  modern  vernaculars  of  North  India,  are 
not  descended  from  the  Sanskrit  in  any  true  sense  whatever.'* 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  good  reas^ms  for  affirming 
the  contradictory  of  both  of  these  propositions,  I  must  first 
say  whnt  ground- work  of  fact  there  is  for  the  theory  against 
which  I  contend. 

The  ancient  Aryan  of  India  has  no  ethnic  or  territorial 
name,  like  'Gaelic/  'English,'  'Latin.'  We  call  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yedas  *  Vedic/  as  we  call  that  of  Homer 
'  Homeric/  Sanskrt  means  *  perfected/  and  at  the  time 
when  it  wim  first  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  language, 
that  language  was  not  a  living  vernacular.  Most  of  the 
extant  classical  Sanskrt  literature  was  composed  in  a  lan- 
guage not  spoken  as  a  vernacular  at  the  time.  Grammar 
was  cullivated  early,  and  the  standard  of  composition  fixed, 
'ihe  fatal  facility  for  compounding  words  soon  led  to  aa 
artificial  style;  and  Sanclhi,  which  at  first  was  a  natural 
process  of  assimilation  in  the  mouths  of  men^  was  elaborated 
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80  as  to  justify  Whitney's  sentence :  "  The  whole  may  be 
called  so  far  an  artificial  literature,  as  it  is  written  in  a 
phonetic  form,  which  can  never  have  been  a  truly  vernacular 
and  living  one."  But  Hoernle  and  Grierson  have  extended 
universally  to  the  language  what  is  true  of  the  literature 
alone.  They  have  without  reason  gone  beyond  what  Weber 
and  Whitney^  have  taught  us.  The  unlucky  name  'Sanskrt' 
led  to  the  wrong  diagnosis.  The  case  is  one  of  arrested 
development,  not  of  imitative  manufacture. 

To  show  clearly  what  the  theory  is  against  which  I 
contend,  I  shall  quote  at  length  the  passages  which  state  it. 

Introduction,  page  34 :  "  The  Sanskrit  was  only  a  literary 
language,  but  never  a  spoken  one  in  the  sense  of  a 
vernacular." 

Note  to  page  34  :  "  Indian  grammarians,  when  speaking 
of  the  Vedic  language  technically,  do  not  call  it  Sanskrit, 
but  chhandaa.  The  former  is  their  technical  term  for  the 
scholastic  language  elaborated  on  the  lines  of  the  Vedic. 
At  the  time  of  Panini  the  Vedic  language  was  called 
chhandaa,  while  the  vernacular  language  of  his  time,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  what  we  now  call  Sanskrit,  was 
simply  designated  by  the  general  term  bhdfd.  The  latter 
term  therefore  does  not  show,  as  some  appear  to  think,  that 
Sanskrit  itself  was  a  vernacular  language.  It  may  be  well 
perhaps,  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  the  theory  set 
forth  in  this  chapter,  to  state  distinctly  that  we  use  the 
term  Sanskrit  exclusively  in  its  strict  and  accurate  sense 
as  denoting  the  scholastic  language,  elaborated  (to  follow 
a  convenient  tradition)  by  Panini."  "Probably  Panini  is 
only  the  most  prominent  representative  of  what  was  really 
a  line  of  grammarians,  that  gradually  accomplished  the 
elaboration  of  Sanskrit,  by  eliminating  from  the  vernacular 
all  more  decayed  forms  in  favour  of  less  decayed  ones 
preserved  in  the  Vedic,  by  preferring  of  two  optional  forms, 
that  which  happened  to  be  favoured  by  the  Vedic,  and  by 
other  such  or  similar  processes." 

Page  36:  "There  is  however  notwithstanding  a  sense 
in  which  Sanskrit  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  modem 
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vernaculars,  to  which  their  words  may  be  ultimately  traced 
up  through  tlie  Prukrits,  For  8ttiiskrit,  though  not  older 
than  the  oldest  known  Prakrit,  and  though  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  of  the  Gaudiiina,  yet  in  the  main  conserves 
a  form  of  the  Indian  Aryan  lauguage,  which  ia  older  than 
the  oldest  Prakrit,  and  the  direct  source  of  the  latter^  namely 
the  Voflic ;  and  for  the  present  purpose  Situskrit  thua  affords 
a  convenient  means  of  carrying  up  the  historical  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  modern  words  to  its  legitimate  conclusion." 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  Aryan  of  India  was,  like  any 
other  spoken  language,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  Vedic 
period,  growing  into  Siinskrt;  and,  secondly,  that  a  lan- 
guage phonetically  and  gramraatically  identical  with  classi 
Sanskrt  stands  between  Vedic  on  one  hand,  and  the  Prakrts 
and  modern  Gaudians  on  the  other,  and  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  latter. 

A  few  preliminary  cautions  are  necessary.  A  verbal 
and  a  real  question  are  closely  intertwined.  The  verbal 
question  concerns  the  name  Samkrt,  its  date,  and  appli- 
cation. But  the  thing  existed  long  before  the  name.  Th( 
real  question  concerns  a  form  of  speech  recognized 
well-known  marks,  and  now  called  classical  Sanskrt.  To 
say  that  Sanskrt  **  denotes  the  scholastic  language  elaborated 
by  Piinini**  is  to  beg  the  whole  of  this  question.  Professor 
Max  Midler  says,  on  the  metrical  laws  of  the  Rg  Yedai 
**  Tho  object  of  the  Prati^ilkhya  is  to  register  all  the  £acl 
which  possess  a  phonetic  interest.**  The  burden  of  pi 
is  on  any  man  who  denies  that  Panini*s  action  was  to  register 
g  r a  rn  m  at  i  cal  f  ac  t  s . 

There  is  no  sharp  division  between  Sanskrt  and  the  Vedio 
language.  There  is  an  enormous  distance  between  an  old 
hymn  of  the  Rg  Yeda,  and  a  poem  of  Kiilidilsa;  but  this 
distance  is  so  bridged  over  as  to  leave  no  wide  gap  any wherew 
A  sort  of  palfc^ontological  table  could  be  made,  and  ind< 
is  partly  made  in  Whitney's  grammar,  showing  the  successive 
disappearance  of  old  and  api>earance  of  new  forms.  The 
process  of  phonetic  decay  is  seen  at  work  already  in  the 
earliest  hymns,  as  all  down  the  course  of  Greek,  Latiuj  and 
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English.  It  is  supplemented  by  periphrastic  regeneration, 
new  formation  on  analogy,  and  the  like.  It  is  by  these 
processes  that  Vedic  grows  into  Sanskrt.  A  table  will  show 
this  clearly. 

Table  I. — Phonetic  Decay. 


Indo-European. 


Early  Vedic. 


Vedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


Sanskrt. 


Old  Form. 
ekuo  . 
ghen  . 
gher  . 
ghimo, 
grahh 
rudh  . 
rahh  . 
raghu 
rip  . 
spaq  . 
gcand. 
nart  . 
bkartd 


Decayed  Form. 


Vedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


Late  Vedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


gahhira   . 

hrdhmana 

kathayati 

path  .     . 

prahara  . 

kdyastha 

lohakdra. 


Sanskrt. 


Hindi. 


Some  of  these  changes  are  paralleled  only  in  the  Western 
languages  :  ekuo  :  agtca  : :  caballua  :  cJieval : :  bucca  :  bouche. 
Others  are  found  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Indian 
linguistic  history  :  ghvno  :  hhna  : :  grabh  :  grah  : :  gabhlra  : 
gahir.  This  process,  called  by  Iloemle  '  reduction,*  is  one 
of  the  commonest.  It  seems  to  have  attacked  the  language 
most  yirulently  in  the  fall  from  Sanskrt  to  Prakrt ;  but,  as 
is  here  seen,  was  actively  at  work  from  the  earliest  recorded 
time.  The  displacement  of  r  by  /  is  most  frequent  in  very 
early  times.  It  is  seen  in  the  change  from  Indo-European 
to  Greek  and  Latin :  Raghu  :  kghu  : :  rip  :  lip  :  \hra  : : 
ruhna  :  lu(c)na.  In  later  Indian  times  r,  /,  and  n  represent 
each  other  dialectically,  or  rather  r  and  I,  and  /  and  n, 
in  pairs. 
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The  loss  of  a  consonant  from  a  conjunct  group,  as  m  , 
^mnd — atnd  is  very  comnooii  between  Sanskrt  and  the  modeini^' 
as  Sanskrt  athira,  Hindi  ihlr  *  firm/  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  is  the  loss  of  r  accompanied  by  cerebralization, 
as  nart^tuiL  Our  inclinatioo  towards  cerebrals  is  one  of  the 
best- established  characteristics  of  Sanskrt  as  distinguished 
from  Vedic,  and  of  the  moderns  as  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  language. 

The  root  i^pag  deserves  particular  notice.  The  Rg  Veda 
bas  a  perfect,  an  aoriat,  and  a  causal  from  the  full  form 
»pffg.  The  present  stem  Is  already  weakened  to  pag,  Sanskrt 
acknowledges />a^%  but  retains  as  an  adjective  meaning  'clear,* 
the  old  past  passive  participle  spasia.  This  spasfa  has  coe 
as  a  tiitsama  into  Bengali,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  weakened 
farm  pas  fa. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  grammarians  should  two  thousai] 
years  ago  have  invented  a  language  showing  all  the  symptom! 
of  natural  development,  wbich  are  only  noiv  being  recognized 
and  classiiied. 


Table  II. — Periphrastic  Eegeneration 

Old  Italic  (uakiiown)i  replaced  by  Latin 

II 

Latin 


Vedic  and 
Sanskrt 


Banskrt 


anmlio 

updca 
(uaknown) 


Q  hit  hay  at 
kathtjute 


amatui  iH 
,^  amaminL 

French  fairt%erai, 

Sanskrt  kartdtmi. 
f,       uktaPUH  a^mi, 
,,        hodhaydm  cakdrs, 
,,        hod  hay  dm  dm* 
,^        hodhaydm  hahhUpa^ 

Ben  gall  lah  tifucchila. 
„        kahd  jde. 


Table  IL  teaches  nearly  the  same  lesson  as  Table  I.  To 
invent  the  use  of  kartmmi  or  ghatitavdn  with  tense-meaning 
may  seem  more  within  the  grammarian's  reach  ;  but,  first, 
it  is  a  departure  from,  not  an  approach  to  Vedic  practice; 
and,  secondly,  the  eiratlar  expressions,  '  I  shall  go/  •  ich  bin 
gewesen/  '  j'ui  aim^/  *  giyacchilam/  are  all  the  work  of  the 
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people  acting  by  instinct.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
Sanskrt  is  a  solitary  and  very  difficult  exception,  rather 
than  an  easy  example  of  a  world-wide  rule. 

If  then  Sanskrt  is  affected  and  works  like  all  vernacular 
languages,  it  can  only  be  because  it  was  in  its  day  a  real 
vernacular. 

But  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Yedic  has  a  complete 
subjunctive  mood;  great  numbers  of  words  unknown  to 
classical  Sanskrt ;  different  meanings  of  words  used  in  both 
periods ;  and  a  very  different  infinitive  mood.  Conversely, 
very  many  of  the  commonest  Sanskrt  words  are  unknown 
to  Yedic  of  any  period.  Classical  Sanskrt  has  lost  all  the 
subjunctive  mood  except  a  few  fossil  expressions.  It  makes 
the  optative  do  duty  for  it.  The  Vedic  infinitive  is  very  like 
the  Homeric,  not  strongly  differentiated  from  the  verbal 
noun ;  used  in  many  cases  from  many  forms ;  while  the 
Sanskrt  infinitive  is  a  single  case  of  a  single  form,  the 
accusative  of  the  form  in  -tu.  This  point  is  most  instructive. 
We  see  Sanskrt  as  it  were  divided  from  Vedic  by  both 
Latin  and  Homeric  Greek.  In  Homer  and  the  Rg  Yeda 
we  hardly  know  whether  the  word  is  a  verb  or  a  verbal 
noun.  Vedic  j'lvase,  ddmane,  karman  (locative),  bharcuihyai, 
attave^  hanfos,  pltape,  datum,  correspond  to  Homeric  (rrrjacu, 
S6fjL€vai,  B6fJL€v,  (jyipeaduL,  op'^rjarvl,  eSi/Ti/o?,  iroato^,  ^pwrifv. 
Iloaio^  Kal  iSi]Tvo^  differ  only  in  case  from  pitaye  attave  of 
the  Rg  Veda.  Some  of  these  forms  are  called  infinitives, 
and  some  not ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line.  Attic 
Greek  comes  next,  and  Latin  follows  with  more  specialized 
forms,  particularly  the  supines.  And  Sanskrt  is  lowest  in 
the  scale  with  one  infinitive,  the  form  in  -turn. 

In  the  meanings  of  words  also  there  is  a  gradual  change 
from  the  Rg  Veda  down  to  classical  Sanskrt.  In  the  Rg 
Veda  hastin  is  an  adjective,  from  hasta  '  hand/  Mrgas  hastl 
'  the  beast  with  the  hand '  denotes  the  elephant.  In  classical 
Sanskrt  hastin  has  become  a  substantive  with  the  fixed 
meaning  '  elephant ' ;  and  from  the  Sanskrt  all  the  modems 
have  hdthi  *  elephant.'  The  argument  is  here  two-fold,  and 
is  the  same  as  that  which  proves  singularia  to  have  been 
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spoken  in  lot©  Lafin,  as  a  substantive,  meaning  *  wild 
boar,'     Iq  early  Latin  sitfgulatM  is  an  adjective,  and  means 

*  solitary/      In  Frencli   sanglier   means  '  wild   boar/      We 
know  that   miujttiark   does   occur    in    late    Latin    with    tbe 
meaning  '  wild    boar/      The   modern   French    word   provi 
that  it  was  a  real  word  in  the  vernacular  of  the  time. 

In  the  Eg  Veda  eandm  is  an  adjective  and  means  'bright' 
1dm  means  moon,  for  which  candramas  'bright  moon'  or 

*  bright  measurer/  is  also  used.  In  Sanskrt  candra  haa 
become  a  substantive  with  the  fixed  meaning  'moon/  from 
which  all  the  moderns  have  cdnd  *  moon/ 

In  the  Jig  Veda  a  famous  river  of  the  Pan  jab  is  the 
QutudrL  In  the  Mahabharata  this  has  become  by  **  VoUcs- 
etyrnoloo;ie "  (Qrassraann)  Catadrii  'hundred -channel/ 
from  which  comes  the  modern  Sntlaj, 

These  words  have  already  carried  us  well  into  the  second 
part  of  the  argument,  the  intermediate  position  of  Sanskrt 
between  Vedic  and  the  later  vernaculars. 

In  the  Rg  Veda  grabh  means  *  to  take/  Already  the  word 
has  suffered  from  phonetic  decay,  and  some  tenses  show  the 
form  grah.  In  Sanskrt  the  process  of  wearing  bh  down  to  k  has 
been  completed,  and  the  root  appears  throughout  as  gmK 
which  ag^xin  gives  rise  to  Pall,  Prakrt  and  modern  forma. 
With  the  help  of  Beames's  graTomar  this  series  comes  out — 

Veilic.  Srtnskrt.  Pnll.  Prakrt.  Modem* 

^rhhmlti,         grhnati,         ganhati,         genhau         goh;  gink. 

The  argument  is  seen  best  in  the  tables,  but  a  few  words 
of  explanation  are  necessary.  *  Vedic  '  as  applied  to  a  word 
has  not  always  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Agwa  *  horse/ 
common  to  the  whole  *  Vedic*  and  Sanskrt  period;  Birhhu 
•with  stars,'  found  only  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rg  Veda; 
bhavmi  subjuuctive  of  Mw  confined  to  the  Vedic  period; 
and  iaghu  *  light/  common  to  late  Vedic  and  Sanskrt,  are 
all  Vedic  in  soraewhat  different  senses.  No  cross-section 
at  any  place  will  divide  the  Vedic  language  from  Sanskrt, 
because  the  change  is  gradual,  and  takes  place  at  ditierent 
times  with  different  words. 


1 

t/^ 
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Table  III. — Vedic  different  from  the  San8krt  and 

MODERN   MEANING   OF  THE   SAME   WORD. 


Vedic 

Sanskrt. 

Modern. 

eandra^  bright. 

moon. 

moon  {ednd). 

patra,  wing. 

leaf,  letter. 

leaf,  letter  (patta). 

pdrayay  to  transport. 

to  be  able. 

to  be  able  (pdrite). 

prattara,  straw  bei 

stone. 

stone  {patthar). 

pufkaray  lotus. 

pond. 

pond  {pokhar). 

Uftra,  bufESalo. 

camel. 

camel  {unth). 

ddsa^  barbarian,  demon. 

slave. 

maid-servant  {ddii). 

rakta^  coloured. 

red-colour,blood. 

blood  (rakat). 

k^atriya,  lord. 

man  of  military 

man  of  military  caste 

caste. 

{ehaitn). 

etU-a,  clear 

variegated,  picture 

1.  chintz  {cif). 

In  this  list  candra  begins  to  mean  *  moon '  before  the  close 
of  the  Vedic  period.  Patra  continues  to  mean  '  wing,*  but 
acquires  the  additional  meanings  in  Sanskrt.  As  many 
words  change  both  form  and  meaning  in  the  passage  from 
Yedic  to  classical  Sanskrt,  this  table  leads  up  to  the  next. 
In  the  Rg  Yeda  rikh  alone  occurs,  meaning  '  to  scratch.' 
In  the  Atharva  Veda  the  form  likh  appears,  still  meaning 
'  to  scratch.'     Later  likh  means  '  to  write.' 


Table  IV. —  Sanskrt  intermediate  between  Vedic  and 
Modern  Form. 


Vedic. 

Sanskrt 

Modern. 

English. 

raghu 

laghu 

haluk 

light. 

rikh 

likh 

likh 

write. 

rip 

lip 

lip,  Up 

smear. 

rabh 

lahh 

U 

take. 

Oram 

alam 

alankar 

ornament. 

kurkura 

kukkura 

kukur 

dog. 

This  short  list  has  some  points  of  special  interest.     In  the 

£g  Veda  raghu  is  an  adjective  and  means  *  swift.'  In  classical 

Sanskrt  Raghu  has  become  a  proper  name  of  a  hero,  ancestor 

'  of  Bama.    Laghu  appears  in  late  Vedic  and  is  the  only  form 

in  classical  Sanskrt.     Hoernle  derives  laghUy  laghuka,  lahuka, 

PhU.  Trmni.  1886-7.  48 
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htihtk,  and  quotes  a  Prakrt  haluam.  The  history  of  rikh 
recalls  that  of  ypa^,  Kuvknra  *  dog.'  is  found  in  AtharTa 
Veda.     The  Sanakrt  asaimilatioo  is  noteworthy, 

Aram  in  the  Rg  Veda  means  *  ready/  and  is  frequently 
used  in  eoiijuaction  with  kar  *to  mate/  In  Sanskft  it 
becomes  alam^  and  the  subetantive  alankdra  *  ornament,'  is  a 
common  Bengali  tatsama. 

Ooe  remarkable  word  comes  under  this  clasa.  The  ancient 
root  rudh  'to  grow/  appears  in  the  Hg  Veda  also  in  the 
decayed  form  ri/A,  from  w^hich  comes  the  regular  causatiTe 
rohuifa^  the  only  fonn  found  in  the  Vedae.  Classical  Sanskrt 
forms  a  new  caunative  ropat/a  on  the  analogy  of  sthdpaya. 
The  Sanskrt  ropat/a  *  to  cause  to  grow/  is  ancestor  of  the 
modern  rop  applied  every  day  to  the  planting  of  rice. 

Table  V, — The  same  idea  expressed  by  the  same  word 
IN  THE  Moderns  and  in  Sanskrt,  and  by  a  differbnt: 

WORD    IN    VeDIC, 


Vedic. 

Saaskrt. 

Modem. 

English. 

itar 

tdra 

tara 

star. 

mndra 

itj/waia 

ujjal 

bright. 

Oii 

mi 

khad^a 

kharag 

sword- 

a^m 

a^tea 
gho^aka 

ghofa 

horse. 

9W(iir 

Bwmr 

] 

Iha^inl 

hahtn 

slater. 

ayas 

lohaka 

lohd 

iron. 

hiranya 

hir&nya 
iumrnaka  ^ 

8ond 

gold. 

Purumi 

Irumtl 

Hfivl 

the  river  RavL 

It  is  uiinecesaary  to  lengthen  this  list,  as  it  runs  into 
next,  which  is  still  more  important  and  serves  the  &a 
purpose.  Naturally  the  Vedic  words  are  old  ludo-European, 
while  the  later  Sanskrt  is  often  merely  Indian,  as  bhaginl, 
ghotakat, 
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kfiLB  VI. — Moderns  represent  Sanskrt  without  Vedic 


TO  correspond 

. 

Sanskrt 

Modern. 

EngliBh. 

kathay 

kah 

to  say. 

path 

park 

to  read. 

4imha 

dim 

egg. 

vata 

hat 

ficus  Indica. 

pippala 

plpal 

ficus  religiosa. 

dmra 

dm 

mango. 

kadala 

keld 

plantain. 

kharjnra 

khejur 

date-palm. 

narikela 

narayal 

cocoanut-palm. 

tdla 

tdl 

Palmyra-palm. 

tamra 

tdm 

copper. 

jala 

jal 

water. 

panlya 

pdnl 

water. 

ffhafaka 

ghard 

pitcher. 

tdmhtdika 

tdmuh 

betel-seller. 

suiradhara 

ehatdr 

carpenter. 

lohakara 

lohdr 

blacksmith. 

earmakara 

eamdr 

leather-worker. 

tanka     ' 
fankika    ' 

tdkd 

a  coin. 

fhakkura 

fhdknr 

deity. 

cumha 

cumd 

kiss. 

ranga 

rang 

colour. 

k^ana 

{ta^)khan 

instant. 

gaja 

9(^j 

elephant. 

eur     \ 
eora    ) 

eor 

thief. 

kayastha 

kayath 

writer. 

nayana 

nain 

eye. 

prahara 

pahar 

watch. 

ulaya 

dl 

dwelling. 

dhakka 

dhdk 

big  drum. 

(^dlagrama 

Sdhgrdm 

sacred  stone. 

taila 

iel 

oil. 

mafha 

math 

religious  house. 

kuka 

kawd 

crow. 

hhramara 

hhaiir 

large  bee  or  beetle. 

kroga 

ko$ 

two  miles. 
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These  tables  tell  their  own  tale,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to 
repeat  the  argument.  The  verb  kah  *  to  aay,'  is  heard  thou- 
aands  of  timea  every  day  all  over  North  India.  The  verb 
kathfjf/  19  quite  common  in  classical  Sanskrt.  Phonetically 
kahe  *  he  says/  represents  Sanskrt  hathaynti  *he  says/ 
Kafhay  with  all  its  family  is  post-Vedic.  As  the  ancestor 
of  kah  it  was  good  vernacular.  It  is  therefor©  a  Brmly 
established  instance  of  a  word  undoubtedly  post-Vedic 
Sanskrti  and  undoubtedly  the  vernacular  ancestor  of  a  large 
group  of  modern  words.  There  are  hundreds  of  words  in 
the  same  position.  The  argument  from  Table  III,  is  similar. 
Pidra  is  Sanskrt  for  *  a  leaf/  It  is  a  phonetic  ancestor  of 
paiiat  common  Hindustiini  for  *  leaf/  and  roust  thus  have 
been  used  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day.  But  in  the  senw 
of  Meaf*  it  is  post-Vedic.  Therefore  the  Aryan  of  India 
passed  through  the  Sanskrt  stage  on  its  way  to  become  a 
modern  vernacular. 

As  most  Latin  words  are  the  same  for  the  800  years 
between  Livius  Andronicus  and  Justinian ;  so  most  old 
Aryan  words  are  the  same  for  the  whole  Vedic  and  Sanskrt 
period.  And  as  many  French  words  fail  to  mark  the 
diiference  between  later  and  earlier  Latin ;  »o  many  modem 
Aryan  words  fail  to  mark  the  difference  between  Sanskrt  and 
Vedic.  As  the  difierence  between  praiddd  and  prtvdd  is  lost 
in  French  proie ;  so  the  difference  between  ^rntidht\  ^rnuhi, 
and  ^nm  is  lost  in  Hindi  sun.  But  just  as  French  ww,  bon^ 
pttblk,  declare  that  tbey  come  directly  from  ««««,  honu9^ 
pubiicus^  and  not  from  oinos^  dtfotws,  poplu^s ;  so  Hindi  MA 
*  to  write/  declares  that  it  conies  directly  from  Sanskrt 
Ukh  *  to  write/  and  not  from  early  Vedic  rikh  *  to  scratch/ 
nor  even  from  late  Vedic  likh  *  to  scratch/  Naii  *  dancing- 
girl/  declares  that  it  comes  directly,  not  from  the  early  form 
natt  *  to  dance/  both  Vedic  and  Sanskrt,  but  from  the  late 
form  mit,  which  is  found  only  in  post-Vedic  Sanskrt, 

An  artificial  element  is  not  denied  in  Sanskrt,  any  loore 
than  in  English,  or  any  other  language.  As  the  people 
turned  (^utmiri  into  Caiadru  to  get  a  meaning,  so  dii 
etymologists,  learned  or  unlearned,  split  lidhaca  into  n-<ttartf, 
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on  the  analogy  of  vi-grlva  or  vi-jana  ;   invent  dhava  *  man  * ; 

ll^pnd  finally  make   the   wonderful    sadhavd    *  woman  whose 

hoeband  is  alive/     So  also  degraded  Asura  produced  Sura 

*  god.'  Already  in  Yedic  times  something  had  been  done, 
not  quite  like  this,  but  on  the  way  to  it.      Real  diti  (1) 

*  confinement,'  produced  aditi  (2)  '  boundlessness/  personified 
M  Adiii  (3),  mother  of  the  Aditya  (4) ;  or  perhaps  aditya  (3) 
personified  Aditya  (4),  called  up  Aditi  (5)  to  be  their 
mother;  whence  Diti  (6)  personified  antithesis  of  Aditi. 
But  it  is  not  onl}'  in  India  or  among  pandits  that  such  things 
happen.  Karjunkel,  Billy  Ruffian^  Sir  Soger  Dowlas,  seam* 
Mress,  iCa ;  scores  of  well-known  words  prove  that  analogy 
and  striving  after  meaning,  make  much  of  our  language, 
▼emacular  and  literary  indiscriminately.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  influence  of  grammarians  or  learned  men,  any  more 
than  in  that  of  stupid  or  ignorant  men,  to  deprive  a  language 
of  its  Tcmacular  character.  *  Asparagus '  is  now  good 
▼emaoular  English.  '  Sparrowgrass '  is  vulgar,  not  because 
it  imports  wrong  meaning,  or  is  made  on  false  analogy,  but 
because  the  people  whose  speech  is  the  standard  reject  it. 
But  '  sparrowgrass '  was  once  good  English,  as  '  Jerusalem 
artichoke'  is  now,  though  both  parts  of  the  expression 
involve  a  mistake. 

In  fact,  the  more  the  study  of  words  advances,  the  more 
▼arious  do  both  results  and  methods  appear.  Much  that 
was  once  thought  well-preserved  original  of  the  earliest 
age,  turns  out  under  closer  examination  to  be  restoration  on 
analogy,  good  or  bad.  We  have  to  admit  that  all  the  languages 
we  know,  both  vernacular  and  in  literature,  are  full  of  faults 
of  a  kind  that  used  to  be  thought  evidence  of  a  very 
eseeptional  agency. 

Dr.  Hoernle  believes  he  can  explain  some  difficult  Hindi 
words  by  Yedic  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrt  forms.  By  a 
hmg  and  intricate  path  he  traces  several  Hindi  pronouns  to 
the  Yedic  pronoun  ivat :  and  the  common  martid  to  Yedic 
contrasted  with  Sanskrt  tnriya.  The  dictionary  con- 
a  few  Yedic  references;  and  beyond  doubt  Prakrt 
ImM  and  kahehi  show  either  survival  or  revival  of  Yedio 
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dembhU^  and  the  imperatives  in  -A/.  Hoernle  and  Grieraon 
do  not  expressly  base  their  theory  on  these  cases.  In  one 
passage  in  his  grammar  Hoernle  speaks  of  forma  preserved 
in  Vedic,  but  ^lost*  io  classical  Sanskrt  This  implies  that 
classical  Sanskrt  was  a  real  Ternacular,  where  alone  wo: 
can  be  '  lost/  that  is,  fall  out  of  use  in  common  speech 

But  these  cases  must  he  considered.  A  literature^  how" 
ever  great  and  however  popular  it  may  be,  is  still  but  an 
imperfect  record  of  the  speech  of  the  day.  If  trnt,  tnarate^ 
derMtiSf  and  various  imperatives  in  -hi  were  spoken  down 
to  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  earliest  Prakrt,  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record  goes  no 
way  to  prove  that  Sanskrt  was  not  a  good  vernacular.  The 
number  of  words  of  this  kind  is  very  emaU.  They  may 
have  fallen  out  of  fashion.  The  grammarians  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  putting  them  out  of  fashion.  It 
may  be  a  mere  accident  that  they  are  not  io  our  curliest 
Sanskrt  record,  and  this  may  have  prevented  their  occurring 
in  later  Sanskrt  literature. 

But  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  they  furnish  no  evidence 
that  Vedic  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrt  was  the  stage  of 
the  vernacular  which  immediately  preceded  the  Prakrt. 
Only  one  of  them  looks  more  ancient  than  the  common 
Sanskrt  form,  the  imperative  in  -In,  But  even  in  the  earliest 
Vedic  times  this  -hi  was  absent  from  all  ^-sterns.  Therefore 
Prakrt  hthchi  is  a  mistaken  revival  on  the  analogy  of  dpnnhu 
It  does  not  prove  that  Vedic  pnuhi  survived  to  the  Sanskrt 
age,  Mriyafe^  devais,  and  ir/ai  are  equally  Vedic  and  perhaps 
equally  old,  with  mamtc^  detebhk^  and  it  at  That  ivat  and 
nmrate  are  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record  is  Bomething 
like  the  fact  that  ax  and  afeard  would  not  be  found  in  the 
record  of  English  of  our  own  timo. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Hindi  mar  casts 
back  to  Vedic  marate.  The  commonest  form  of  the  root  mt 
is  mar ;  of  kt  is  kar :  of  dkTi&  dhar ;  seen  in  marana,  marifai 
karatia,  karman,  kartv ;  dhnrmmi,  dhartr^  Hindi  mar,  hnry 
dimr,  are  all  far  more  likely  to  be  new  formations  from  ilie 
root  apparent  in  all  these  common  words,  than  a  surviTsI  of 
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Vedic  forms.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Hindi  dhar  has 
no  Vedic  dhara  to  rest  on. 

These  stray  references  to  the  Vedas  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  Either  Sanskrt  was  a  real  stratum  of  old 
Indian ;  in  which  case  every  medieval  and  modem  Aryan 
word  had  a  Sanskrt  ancestor,  whether  such  ancestor  can 
be  found  in  our  record  or  not :  or  Sanskrt  was  not  such 
a  language-stratum.  It  was  a  mere  grammarians'  museum 
of  casts  of  old  forms,  no  one  of  which  could  have  been  the 
parent  of  a  modern  word,  any  more  than  a  Crystal  Palace 
plaster  megatherium  could  have  been  the  parent  of  a  sloth. 
The  character  of  the  differences  between  Sanskrt  and  Yedic 
proves  that  Sanskrt  grew  naturally  out  of  Vedic.  The 
character  of  the  likeness  between  the  modems  and  Sanskrt 
proves  that  the  moderns  grew  naturally  out  of  Sanskrt. 
The  word-witnesses  to  the  intermediate  position  of  Sanskrt 
between  Vedic  and  later  vernaculars  are  very  many.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  good  their  own  right  to  this 
place,  they  bring  in  with  them  to  the  same  place  both 
the  very  large  group  of  words  which  are  alike  in  Vedic 
and  Sanskrt,  and  also  the  very  small  group  of  words  of 
Vedic  form  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record.  That  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  the  words  represented  by  kathayati 
and  ghotaka  have  established  the  position  of  post- Vedic 
Sanskrt,  as  a  vernacular,  they  secure  a  place  in  the  same 
Sanskrt  vernacular  for  the  very  large  class  of  words  repre- 
sented by  agnif  and  for  the  very  small  and  doubtful  class  of 
words  represented  by  marate. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  question  is 
linguistic,  and  not  literary.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  style, 
or  with  the  date  of  any  composition,  or  the  use  of  the 
name  Sanskrt.  It  concerns  single  words  as  they  are  used  in 
speaking.  Sanskrt,  like  Latin,  lasted  as  a  learned  language 
for  ages  after  even  the  Prakrts  had  ceased  to  be  vernacular. 
This  in  no  way  indicates  that  a  language  grammatically  and 
phonetically  identical  with  that  of  the  Mahabharata  did  not 
form  a  stratum  of  the  vernacular,  intermediate  between 
Vedic  and  the  modems. 
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A    few   sentences   taken    from   different  periods   of   tl 
language  will  put  this  in  a  clear  lighL 

L  Biros  rukmas  untcaksd8  ud  eii 

Diirearthas  iaranU  hhrdjamdnm. 
Nunamjands  suriena  pramfdH 
Ay  an  arihdni  krnavan  apdnsL 

— E.V.  Til.  63 

**  Tbe  jewel  of  the  sky  rises,  far-seeing,  pressing  on  to 
distiint  goalp  swift,  blazing.  Now  should  men, 
awakened  by  the  san,  seek  their  goabp  do  theit, 
work/* 

This  verse  is  taken  from  one  of  the  'madhyama'  or  oldest 

books  of  the  Rg  Veda.  Every  word  is  very  ancient.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  subj unctives  flydw  [eant)  and  krnacnn 
lost  in  classical  Sanskrt, 

IL        Kankafas  na  kankaioif  afhd  mtinakankatoi  ; 
Buau  iti  plu§i  iii  ni  adrstds  alipsata. 

— RV.  L  191 

"The  scorpion   is  not  a  scorpion^  nor  the   water-i 

(a   water-snake).     Both  poisonous   worms,  aa  I  call 
them,  the  unseen  (worms)  have  been  covered  over." 

This  ia  a  verse  from  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where,  as 
well  aa  in  the  tenth  book,  late  hj^mns  are  collected,  very  like, 
or  even  the  same  as  the  Atharvae  songs.  This  one  is  a 
spell  against  noxious  vemim.  The  ancient  root  rip  *ta 
smear/  is  here  Up^  as  in  Sanskrt  and  in  the  modems*  Plu^ 
also  appears  for  an  earlier  pntsu  The  metre  and  sandhi 
are  Yedic,  though  late.  In  every  respect  this  verse  is  far 
on  the  way  from  the  earliest  Vedic  in  the  direction  of 
classical  Sanskrt. 

III.  Kumbhf^dm  mdgre  hihhardu;    sa  yadd  tdm  atlmrdhai 
aiha  karsum  khdtwu  hmifdm  md   bibkardn ;    m  yadd 
idm    aficardhai    atha    md     samudram    ahhyarnhanuu 
Tarhi  rai  atinastro  bkavUdmii, 
— (^utttpatha  Brdhmana,  Schleicher's  Chrestomathie. 
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"  First  put  me  into  a  jar  :  when  I  grow  too  big  for  it,  dig 
a  ditch  and  put  me  into  it.  When  I  grow  too  big 
for  it,  take  me  away  to  the  sea.  Then  I  shall  be  out 
of  reach  of  harm," 

The  language  is  still  Vedic,  and  has  many  points  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Rg  Veda,  the  subjunctives  bibhardsi 
and  aiivardhai,  and  the  accusative  tnd.  On  the  other  hand 
the  future  bhavitdami  indicates  approach  to  classical  Sanskrt. 

IV.  Tasmdd  bhayaughdn  mahato  majjantam  mam  vige§atah 
Trdtum  arhasi ;  karfdsmi  krte  pratikrtam  tava. 

Mahdbhdrata,  Schleicher's  Chrestomathie. 

*' Therefore  plunging,  as  I  am,  into  great  floods  of  fear, 
thou  art  especially  bound  to  save  me.  That  done, 
I  will  reward  thee." 

The  peculiar  force  of  prati  *  in  return,*  is  found  in  a  large 
number  of  modem  tatsamas.  Kartdsmi  advances  towards  the 
modern  periphrastic  tenses.  The  second  line  of  this  ghka 
is  remarkably  contrasted  with  Vedic  usage,  and  consonant 
with  the  modern. 

V.  Vane  vicaratdm  t€§dm  ehamjagrdha  pakpnam. 

— Nala. 
''From  among  them  as  they  wandered  in  the  wood  he 
caught  one  bird." 

Here  ekam  pak§inam  *  one  bird '  or  '  a  bird,'  comes  rather 
near  the  indefinite  article,  seen  more  clearly  in  the  next 
sentence. 

VI.  Kapotarqjah    kathayati    **aham    ekadd    daksindranye 

carann  apagyam.  Eko  vrddhatydghrah  sndtah  kugahaatah 

sarastire  brute  '  bho  !  bho/' " 

— Hitopadega. 

The  king  of  the  pigeons  says,  "  One  day  walking  in  the 
southern  wood  I  beheld.  An  old  tiger  after  bathing, 
with  ku9a-grass  in  his  hand,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
says  bho  !  bho  !  " 
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This  IS  written  in  a  very  simple  style,  and  might  easily 
good  vernacular.  The  word-witnesses  of  the  first  orde 
post-Vedic  ancestors  of  common  modern  words,  are  kaihayai^ 
altogether  post-Yedi^,  and  ehadd  and  ekm,  post-Vedic  in  tfc 
indefinite-article  sense.  Daksma  in  the  sense  of  *soutli 
aranr/a  '  forest,'  are  of  all  but  the  highest  antiquity.  Vydghr 
ku^a.  Urn,  are  not  in  the  Rg  Yeda  ;  nor  the  past-participle 
amtah^  nor  does  trddka  in  the  Rg  Veda  mean  *  old/  The 
other  words  are  common  to  the  earliest  Vedic  and  the  latest 
Sanskrt,  The  passage  therefore,  whatever  its  date,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  language  which  as  a  vemacul 
came  after  Vedic  and  before  the  Prakrts. 

VII,  Temi  vi/tdrah  kdrafjitum  drabri/mi.  Tafra  karapafr 
r  id  a  rt/am  d  nftsfa  m  bkast/a  kiyn  ch  luranphat  if  as  y  a  kdnthi 
khanffadtcai/amadhye  kilakah  sutradhdrena  st/tdpiias, 

— Bifopade^a, 

"He  began  to  bnild  a  temple.    Thereupon  a  carpenter  pu£ 

a  wedge  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  log  which 

was  being  cut  asunder  with  a  saw,  and  bad  been  to  a 

certain  extent  split  open/' 

This  is  an  example  of  panel il's  artificial  style,  and  is 

the  same  time  an  excuse  for,  and  an  argument  against,  lb 

theory  of  paijdit-mado  Sanskrt.     Of  the  eleven  words,  thr 

are  monstrous  compounds,  hard  enough  to  read,  impossil 

to  speak.     But  the  elements  are  good  vernacular,  and  Hindi 

has  incorporated  so  much  of  the  material,  that  the  whole, 

passive   construction    and    all,    could    be    turned    into   iho 

vernacular  of  to-day  with  hardly  a  change  of  one  stem* 

VIII.  Kauno  ek  hdmhan  rahnl;    oke  dm  hetd  rahtildl. 
bdmhmt  kauno  jagya  karat  hgal :  o  nte  ek  machari  i^ 
kdm  para! :  tab  u  da  no  hdauwan  s^  kakahs  k%  beta  ! 

-^Folklore,  from  Hoemle's  Grammar. 
"  There  was  a  certain  brahman.     He  had  two  sons.     That 
brahman  began  to  make  a  sacrifice.    For  it  he  waat 
a  fish.     Then  he  said  to  the  two  sons,  *  my  Sons  !  " 
Here  ek^  occurring  twice  as  indefinite  article,  and  kahalfii^ 
come  straight  from  the  eka  and  htthay  of  No.  VI.    Ku 
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and  paral  come  from  late  meanings  of  karman  and  pat.     This 
latter  root  changes  somewhat  in  this  way: 

(a)  Rg  Veda  (like  irerofiai)  '  to  fly,  to  move  quickly/ 

(b)  Sanskrt  (like  TrtTrro))  '  to  fall/ 

(c)  Moderns,  Ist,  *  to  fall,'  but  becoming  obsolete  and  re- 
quiring another  word  to  help;  2nd,  *  to  fall  out,'  *to  happen/ 

Karman  is,  1st,  work  done  ;  2nd,  work  to  be  done  ;  3rd, 
need.     Kdm  paral '  need  occurred.' 

IX.  Takhan  Cuhar  Mdl  kahait  chathinhije  hamard  ghar  me 
nah%  mde,  nahl  bahln  nahl  istri ;  takhan  hamard  sail 
ki  laihai  ojah  indm  ?  Takhan  hole  lagali  natin^  "  rdti 
ham  sutal  chalahu  appan  siril  me,  sapand  md  dekhali  je 
tohard  ghar  me  ek  candrahdr  chahu;  se  indm  dah. 
Takhan  candrahdr  dni  delyje  ham  cori  kai  loilahu  keold 
garh  mU^ 

Then  said  Chuhar  Mai,  ''  In  my  house  there  is  no  mother 
nor  sister  nor  wife.  How  therefore  canst  thou  expect 
any  present  from  me?"  The  natin  replied,  "Last 
night  I  saw  in  a  dream  in  my  tent,  that  in  thy  house 
there  is  a  necklace.  Give  me  that  as  a  present." 
Then  he  brought  the  necklace,  saying,  "  I  stole  this 
from  Fort  Keola." 

This  passage,  together  with  the  rather  free  translation,  is 
taken  from  the  "Song  of  King  Salhes"  in  Qrierson's 
Maithili  Chrestomathy.  Most  of  the  words,  represented  by 
mde  {mdtr),  rdti  {rdtri)y  sapand  {swapna)^  come  from  old 
Indian,  that  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  Vedic  and 
Sanskrt  period.  Some,  like  ehala/iU,  can  with  some  difficulty 
be  traced  to  Sanskrt  sources.  Takhan  '  then '  occurring  four 
times,  kahait  '  saying/  bahln  *  sister/  natin  *  woman  of  the 
Ifat  or  dancing  caste,'  ek  'ei'  indefinite  article,  candrahdr 
'necklace,'  and  corl  'theft'  bear  witness  to  the  pOst-Vedic 
Sanskrt  from  which  this  modern  Maithili  is  derived. 

We  can  now  see  that  Vedic  and  Sanskrt  are  not  two  lan- 
guages, but  one ;  and  that  Vedic  itself  comprehends  not  one 
stage  of  the  language  but  many.  Classical  Sanskrt  is  to  be 
contrasted  or  compared,  not  with  Vedic  as  a  whole,  but  with 
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stage  of  Vedic.     That 


n  grammar  and  ptonetic 
it  constitutes  a  stage  succeeding  the  last  stage  of  what  is 
called  Vedic.  If  the  great  grararaarians  had  lived  and 
worked  io  the  Brahmana  time,  the  language  of  the  Brah- 
maiias  would  probably  have  become  stereotyped  as  the  learned 
language  for  all  succeeding  age«.  But  the  Indo- Aryan  ad- 
vanced another  stage,  lost  its  subjunctive  mood,  and  suffered 
certain  other  changes,  and  the  language  of  tbe  Mahabhiirataj 
became  the  standard. 

The  extract  from  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  is  moat  im- 
portant for  my  present  purpose.  If  the  language  of  thej 
Mahabharata  had  an  ethnic  or  territorial  name;  if  fa 
example  the  word  *  Aryan  *  had  lasted  as  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  then  grown  into  use  as  the  name  of  their 
language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  would  be  included  under 
the  same  name;  just  as  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
language  of  Chaucer  are  included  under  the  same  name. 
To  refuse  to  call  the  language  of  the  Qatapatha  Brahma^ 
*  Sauskrt '  is  something  like  refusing  to  call  the  arcbitectore 
of  a  cathedral  *  Early  English/  because  at  the  time  when  the 
cathedral  was  built  the  term  *  Early  English  '  was  unknown. 

As  Whitney  says,  in  all  classical  Sanskrt  literature,  "  there 
is  of  linguistic  history,  next  to  nothing,  but  only  a  history 
of  style."  That  is  to  say,  the  Indo- Aryan  reached  the  Sanskrt 
stage  naturally,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  development.  Thit 
stage  became  stereotyped  for  learned  and  literary  purpoees^ 
and  is  at  ill  as  much  used  in  India  as  Latin  is  in  Europe. 

Whatever  claim  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanisads  have  to  be 
composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the  time,  the  Epic  parts  of 
the  Mahabharata  have  still  better.  They  are  certainly  the 
successors  of  the  heroic  songs  in  the  eeventh  book  of  the 
Eg  Veda  in  praise  of  Sudas,  and  of  the  Bharatas, 

Luckily,  Hoernle  and  Grierson  have  told  us  what  they  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  method  of  tbe  'elaboration*  or  *  creation' 
of  Sanskrt;  and  it  may  safely  be  set  aside  as  impossible. 

"A  line  of  grammarians"  ** gradually  acoompliahed  th« 
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elaboration  of  Sanskrt  by  eliminating  from  the  vernacular 
all  more  decayed  forms  in  favour  of  less  decayed  ones 
preserved  in  the  Vedic,  by  preferring  of  two  optional  forms 
that  which  happened  to  be  favoured  by  the  Vedic,  and  by 
other  such  or  similar  processes." 

Now  this  is  evidently  an  effort  of  despair.  If  any  more 
reasonable  or  intelligible  account  could  have  been  given, 
Hoemle  and  Grierson  would  have  given  it.  This  fails  at 
every  point.  A  nation  of  Paninis  could  never  have  raised 
any  Apabhramsa  to  the  linguistic  condition  of  Sanskrt.  The 
grammarians,  instead  of  imitating  Vedic,  are  careful  to  point 
out  where  Sanskrt  has  left  Vedic  behind.  The  decayed 
forms  are  not  eliminated,  but  are  there,  plain  to  be  seen. 
And  the  pairs  of  optional  forms  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Vedas ;  "  the  older  the  richer  "  being  the  rule  for  grammar. 
In  fact  if  the  grammarians  exercised  any  such  influence,  it 
was  probably  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  two  optional 
forms  found  in  the  Vedic  they  favoured  one — derais  versus 
devebhiSf  dadhmas  versus  dad/nnasL  But  they  most  likely  did 
nothing  more  than  confirm  what  was  already  a  popular 
decision. 

Their  rules,  also,  contain  numerous  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are  hard  facts  which  unwilling  pandits  have  to 
admit.  Sanskrt  is  full  of  the  irregularity  which  proves  it 
to  be  a  great  natural  product,  subject  to  all  the  thousand 
influences  which  act  on  the  speech  of  a  great  people.  In 
phonetic,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  meaning,  the  words  of 
Sanskrt  are  exactly  where  tradition  places  them,  between 
Vedic  and  the  Prakrts.  Vedic  grammar  is  far  fuller  and 
richer ;  so  that  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  complexity 
of  Sanskrt  Grammar.  That  the  vernacular  fell  from  (say) 
the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  stage  to  the  Fall  stage ;  and  that 
pandits  then  lifted  it  to  the  Sanskrt  stage,  between  the  two, 
is  incredible. 

The  dictionary,  though  only  reaching  the  word  ag^mdni, 
contains  matter  enough  to  refute  its  own  theory. 

Akath  *  unutterable '  is  described  as  "properly  a  future 
participle  passive,  Sanskrt  akaihi/ah,  Pall  akaihi/o,   Prakrt 
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akaftho'*  But  the  whole  of  the  family  of  words  is  poet- 
Vedic* 

'*  Akan  *  to  listen/  San&krt  dkamJ*  Kama  '  ear/  ia  Vedio 
and  Sanskrt.  A-karnay  *to  give  ear  to/  is  post-Vedie 
Sanskrt,  and  must  have  been  well  used  in  the  vernacular  to 
give  rise  to  tikfin, 

**  Akhat  lit,  '  imcrashed/  hence  '  whole  grain/  Vedic 
akffitm^  Sanskrt  aksaiam," 

Now  here  we  have  the  theory  flatly  contradicted  by  ltd 
authors.  Kmn  is  an  ancient  root  '  to  hurt/  making  a 
past- passive  participle  kfaiu^  from  which  comes  ak^ata 
*  uninjured' — all  Vedic.  From  ak§ata^  Sanskrt  niakea  a 
substantive  akfatam  *  whole  grain,  parched '  ;  a  resuli< 
not  unlike  Greek  afidpaiTO'i*  Indeed  the  series  Vedio 
aksata,  participle,  *  uninjured  ' ;  Sanskrt  akfatam,  subatantive, 
'  whole  grain  ' ;  modern  akhat,  substantive,  *  whole  grain/ 
would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  my  Table  No.  III. 

•*  Akamit,  tadbhava  *  suddenly,*  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Sanskrt  akasmdt."  And  then  akasmdt  is  given  in  its  place 
as  a  tatsama. 

These  words  proclaim  that  post- Vedic  Sanskrt  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  their  ancestry. 

The  double  argument  maybe  summed  up  thus:  Classical  San- 
skrt  is  diatinguished  from  Vedic  by  ten  chief  characterifiticab 

(1)  Disappearance  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 
„        Vedic  infinitives. 
ff        certain  case-and-person-endings^ 
„        old  root-forms. 
„        old  words. 
„        old  meanings. 

(7)  Appearance   of  new  periphrastic  formations. 

(8)  „  tf        usages  (genitive  absolute}* 
(9}              „  „        meanings. 
(10)             „  n        words. 
Every  one  of  these  changes  can  show  a  very  large  nun 

of  exomplea.  Phenomena  of  thia  kind  occur  nowhere  except 
in  the  natural  development  of  vernacular  speech.  Therefore 
these  changes  form  a  strong  cumulative  proof  that  Sanskrt 


I 


(2) 

9* 

(3) 

n 

(4) 

ff 

(5) 

If 

(6) 

>f 
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grew  out  of  Vedic  by  natural  development.  Secondly,  by  a 
yast  number  of  instances  Sanskrt  declares  itself  to  be  in 
phonetic,  in  grammar,  in  vocabulary,  and  in  meanings  of 
words,  intermediate  between  Yedio  and  the  later  vernaculars. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  genesis  of  the 
theory  of  which  Hoernle  and  Grierson  are  such  emphatic 
exponents.  At  one  time  Qakuntala  was  thought  to  be  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  an  ^schylean  age.  Now  Kalidasa  has 
been  brought  down  to  a  late  date  a.d. 

Then  the  claim  of  the  epics  and  codes  of  law  to  a  very 
ancient  date  in  their  present  form  was  successfully  challenged. 
Moreover,  the  Prakrts  were  found  well  advanced  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  The  reaction  was  inevitable.  If  Sanskrt 
literature  is  so  late;  if  Prakrt  is  so  early ;  and  if  Sanskrt 
means  '  kunstlich '  '  artificial ' ;  the  Sanskrt  language  must 
follow  the  literature  into  the  limbo  of  shams.  But  this 
reasoning  is  over-hasty.  We  know  that  the  Mahabharata 
has  been  quadrupled  by  successive  additions ;  while  the  Code 
of  Manu  has  been  altered,  cut  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again.  The  very  fact  that  Sanskrt  became  stereotyped  for 
literary  purposes  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  it  a 
chronology.  What  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  this.  The 
phonetic  and  grammatical  condition  of  Sanskrt  fits  a  time, 
later  than  the  Yedas,  earlier  than  the  earliest  Prakrt,  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C.  The  epic  portions  of  the 
Mahabharata  may  be  as  old  as  this  time.  But  the  important 
fact  is  that  Sanskrt  literature  of  whatever  date  conserves  for 
us  a  language,  which  is  not  Yedic,  but  both  later  in  time 
and  more  advanced  in  development  than  the  Yedic;  and 
which  exhibits  a  special  connexion  with  the  later  vernaculars. 

I  hope  that  I  have  brought  some  evidence  to  show  that 
Sanskrt  is  not  more  artificial  than  other  languages  which 
possess  a  great  literature ;  that  it  grew  like  them,  and 
flourished  ;  and  in  its  turn  gave  place,  like  Latin,  to  its  own 
children:  while,  again,  like  Latin,  it  holds  a  place  as  a 
learned  language  over  a  wider  area  than  its  children  cover 
as  vernaculars. 
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XIX— THE  PRIMITITE  HOME  OF  THE  ABYAXS. 
By  the  Rev,  Prof.  Sayce,  M.A.,  Presideat. 

Before  discussing  the  special  questioe  which  I  propose  to 
treat  of  this  evening,  I  naust  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  what  I  mean  hy  the  terra  **  Aryans/'  When  the  researches 
of  Yon  Schlegel  and  Bopp,  of  Rask  and  Grinini,  and  of  the 
other  founders  of  scientific  philology,  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  closely- related  fatnily  of  languages  all  emanating  from 
the  same  source  and  htnding  together  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  natural  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  speakers  of  these  languages  were  also  bound  together 
by  the  common  ties  of  roce.  It  w^as  assumed  that  as  the 
Englishman  and  the  Hindu  spoke  languages  that  were 
derived  from  the  same  origin,  so  too  the  blood  that  flowed 
in  their  veins  was  derived  from  the  same  ancestry.  The 
fair-corap!oxioned  European  and  the  dark*skinned  native  of 
India  were,  it  was  believed,  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
language  to  he  alike  descended  from  the  same  primseval 
parents,  A  little  reflection,  however,  showed  that  such  aa 
assumption  was  groundless.  There  are  numberless  historical 
instances  which  demonstrate  that  language  and  race  are  by 
no  means  synonymous  terms.  Hem  hers  of  the  same  race 
may  speak  unrelated  languages,  and  the  same  language  way 
be  spoken  by  unrelated  races*  The  Jews  have  adopted  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  manifold  countries  to  which  they 
have  migrated,  and  in  certain  districts  have  evea  come  to 
imagine  that  an  older  form  of  Spanish  is  the  sacred  tongue 
of  their  forefathers,  while  modern  English  in  the  United 
States  has  become  the  mother- tongue  of  the  white  European, 
the  black-skinned  negro,  and  the  aboriginal  Red  Indian* 
As  I  insisted  many  years  ago,  language  is  a  test  of  social 
contact  only,  not  of  race.  It  may  throw  light  on  the  past 
relations  of  tribes  and  peoples  one  to  another;  the  light 
that  it  throws  on  the  origin  of  race  is  little  more  than  a 
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will-o'- the- Wisp.  At  the  most,  similarity  of  speech  can  raise 
a  presumption  only  in  favour  of  similarity  of  race.  We 
may  perhaps  argue  from  it  that  one  race  has  at  some  period 
of  its  existence  intermarried  with  another ;  to  infer  more 
than  this  is  to  go  beyond  the  strict  testimony  of  our  facts. 
The  evidence  of  language  may  be  a  useful  ally  to  the 
historian  ;  the  ethnologist  has  generally  found  it  a  snare  aud 
a  deception. 

We  may  therefore  lay  down  at  the  outset  that  to  confound 
a  linguistic  family  with  an  ethnological  family  is  an  error 
which  has  introduced  untold  mischief  both  into  science  and 
into  politics,  and  which  the  scientific  philologist  is  bound 
to  do  his  utmost  to  refute  and  drive  away.  We  may  talk 
about  an  Indo-European  family  of  speech ;  an  Indo-European 
family  in  the  racial  sense  of  the  word  has  never  existed. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  were  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  Englishman ;  and  if  anthropology 
can  show  that  the  Hindu  differs  from  the  Englishman  in  the 
form  of  his  skull  and  the  colour  of  his  skin  or  hair,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  not  the  same.  If  the  Hindu 
speaks  a  language  allied  to  that  of  the  Englishman,  it  proves 
merely  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  or  his  forefathers  have 
been  in  social  contact  with  those  whose  language  belonged  to 
the  Indo-European  family  of  speech. 

But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family  presuppose  a  common  parent-speech. 
I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  parent-speech  was  as  uniform  as  literary  English,  or 
whether,  as  I  believe,  it  was  already  divided  into  dialects  at 
the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  of  it  can  extend ; 
certain  it  is  that  this  parent-speech  once  existed  and  was 
spoken  in  some  corner  of  the  world.  From  hence  it  was 
carried  by  migrating  bands  to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
so  branched  off  into  the  various  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  group. 

Did  all  the  speakers  of  the  parent-language  belong  to  the 
same  race,  and  consequently  were  all  the  migrating  bands 
related  in  blood  and  ancestry  P  Analogy  would  suggest 
FhU.  Trans.  1885-7.  44 
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a  negative  answer  to  this  question.  But  analogy  would  also 
suggest  that  al  though  the  speakers  of  the  pa  rent- language 
were  probuhly  not  all  of  the  same  race,  the  great  majority  of 
them  were.  They  must  have  lived  together  in  a  district  of 
limited  extent  in  an  age  when  the  w^orld  was  not  thickly 
populated,  and  when  tlie  relations  between  diflerent  com- 
munities of  mankind  were  hostile  rather  than  the  reveree. 
An  examination  of  the  parent-language,  moreover,  goes  to 
show  that  its  speakers  were  on  a  low  level  of  civilization; 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  not  as  yet  emerged  from  the  age 
of  stone,  while  the  country  they  inhabited  was  cold  and 
inhospitable,  and  therefore  not  favourable  to  frequent  inter- 
course with  others-  8uch  strangers  as  they  had  among  them 
would  be — at  all  events  for  the  most  part — slaves  or  wives 
captured  in  war. 

Now  it  is  just  the  speakers  of  the  primitive  Indo-Europefin 
language  whom  I  propose  to  call  Aryans,  following  herein 
the  example  of  Dr.  Karl  Penka.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
term  is  inexact,  since  the  word  Ar9/a  is  derived  from  the 
early  literature  of  those  whom  neither  Dr.  Penka  nor  myself 
would  regard  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  Aryan  race; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  short  as  well  as  of  being 
sufficiently  indefinite  in  signification  to  allow  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  a  new  use.  By  Aryans,  accordingly,  I  mean 
the  speakers  of  the  parent  Indo-European  language,  the 
majority  of  whom,  if  not  all  of  them,  belonged  to  the  same 
race. 

What  was  this  race,  or  rather  what  were  the  physiological 
characteristics  which  we  must  assign  to  the  members  of  it? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  answer  we  give  to  another  question;  w^hat,  namely,  was 
the  locality  from  which  they  spread,  carrying  with  them  the 
seeds  of  Indo-European  speech  ? 

Until  recently  this  question  would  have  been  answered 
without  hesitation.  The  cradle  of  the  Ar3'an  race  and  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  was,  it  was  agreed,  some  part  of 
Central  Asia,  most  probably  tbe  slopes  of  the  Hindu-EusL 
Not  only  the  course  of  modern  emigration,  but  the  course  of 
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historical  deyelopment,  has  been  from  the  east  to  the  west : 
"ex  oriente  lux,"  and  the  germs  of  religion  and  culture 
have  alike  been  derived  by  modern  Europe  from  the  Oriental 
world.  Here,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  the 
rivers  that  watered  the  first  habitation  of  the  human  race ; 
here,  too,  was  erected  that  Babylonian  tower  which  caused 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  diversity  of  languages. 
The  impressions  derived  from  the  teaching  of  theology  were 
confirmed  by  the  first  discoveries  of  Comparative  Philology. 
Comparative  Philology  owes  its  origin  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit ;  it  was  the  comparison  of 
Sanskrit  with  the  languages  of  the  west  that  enabled  the 
pioneers  of  linguistic  science  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
new  study.  And  not  only  Comparative  Philology,  but 
Comparative  Mythology,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Com- 
parative Law  owed  their  first  start  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
literature.  What  wonder  that  the  age  and  importance  of 
this  literature  should  have  been  exaggerated,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  importance  also  of  the  language  in  which  this 
literature  was  enshrined?  The  uninstructed  public  began 
to  believe  that  Sanskrit  was  the  mother  of  all  the  languages 
they  spoke,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  of  an 
earlier  time  ;  and  the  instructed  few  assiduously  taught  that 
it  was  the  elder-sister  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  and 
the  norm  and  type  to  which  they  should  all  conform. 
Sanskrit  grammar,  it  was  assumed,  sometimes  consciously, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  must  be  the  most  faithful  existing 
representative  of  the  grammar  of  the  parent>speech,  Sanskrit 
phonology  the  pattern  of  which  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabet 
was  but  the  degenerated  copy.  If  we  would  know  the 
vowel-system  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  language,  we 
must  keep  our  eyes  well  fixed  on  that  of  Sanskrit. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  raised  the  Sanskrit 
language  to  this  high  place  of  honour.  Yedic  Sanskrit  had 
been  analyzed  and  classified  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  as 
no  other  language  had  hitherto  been,  not  even  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  early  grammarians  of  India  had 
patiently  worked  out  its  phonetic  system,  and  had  resolved 
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its  worde  into  a  limited  Dumber  of  dh&tm  or  roots.  In  ti 
process  ttey  hud  elaborated  a  whole  philosophy  of  speecli 
and  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  grammar  and  vocabiiUry 
of  their  laogtiage  were  alike  built  up  upon  those  Hbdtm  by 
the  help  of  certain  syllables  or  sounds.  When  the  European 
founders  of  Comparative  Philology  began  their  work^  they 
thus  found  not  only  a  language  ready  at  hand  for  them,  but 
a  eomptete  philosophy  of  that  language  as  well.  It  was  not 
80  much  Vedic  Sanskrit  with  which  they  had  to  compare  the 
languages  of  ancient  Europe  as  Vedic  Sanskrit  analyzed  and 
expounded  by  the  Hindu  grammarian s.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  Bopp  adopted  the  system  of  the 
latter,  adapting  their  nomenclature  only  to  western  needs. 
The  dhatu  became  a  root,  the  pratifaya  a  suflSx,  but  the 
system  itaelf  remained  nnchanged.  The  words  not  only  of 
Sanskrit,  but  also  of  those  languages  with  which  Sanskrit 
was  compared,  were  formed  of  roots,  bases,  and  suffixes,  and 
the  root  was  that  which  had  seemed  to  the  Hindu 
grammarian  the  simplest  phonetic  element  in  an  allied 
group  of  words.  Hcre^  indeed,  the  Hindu  grammarian  had 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest;  not  so,  however,  the 
more  practical  Western,  who  went  on  to  conclude  that  the 
root  had  once  been  a  living  word  to  which  the  suffixes  had 
been  attached  by  a  species  of  ag^glutination.  It  is  true  that 
this  manner  of  envisaging  Oriental  phOoaophy  in  Western 
thought  brought  confusion  into  the  conception  of  a  baad 
or  stem,  but  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  allowing  the 
original  meaning  of  a  base  gradually  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
Meanwhile  the  admiration  of  the  European  philologist  for 
the  labours  of  his  Hindu  predecessor  continued  unabated, 
and  necessarily  reacted  on  the  language  upon  which  the 
Hnidu  had  worked.  Comparative  Philology  could  not  be 
so  unnatural  a  child  as  to  refuse  to  the  language  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth  all  the  honours  that  belong  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  Sanskrit  was  the  most  exact  representative  of 
the  parent-speech  attainable,  and  must  form  the  standard  by 
which  all  investigations  into  Indo-European  grammar  awd 
vocabulary  should  be  judged. 
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It  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  Sanskrit  represented 
more  faithfully  than  the  other  Indo-European  languages 
that  parent-speech  which  they  presupposed,  its  original 
speakers  must  have  lived  nearer  to  the  cradle  of  the  parent- 
speech  than  the  speakers  of  the  other  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  The  European  languages  which  had 
transformed  the  monotonous  alpha  of  the  parent- tongue  into 
three  short  vowels  were  obviously  further  removed  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  parent-tongue  had  been  spoken  than 
was  the  language  of  the  Yeda  in  which  the  alpha  alone 
appeared.  Comparative  Philology  thus  seemed  triumphantly 
to  confirm  the  old  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin,  if  not  of  all 
mankind,  at  all  events  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  to 
which  the  comparative  philologists  themselves  belonged. 

One  difficulty  only  stood  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion, 
and  it  was  easily  removed.  A  comparison  of  the  names  of 
objects  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  family  showed  that  the  speakers  of  the 
parent>language  must  have  lived  in  a  cold  region.  But  the 
Yeda  itself  explained  the  difficulty  by  indicating  that  the 
Aryan  invaders  of  India  had  entered  it  from  the  cold  and 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north-west,  and  indeed  that 
they  had  never  penetrated  very  far  into  the  burning  plains 
of  the  south.  What  was  wanting  to  complete  the  explanation 
was  furnished  by  the  sacred  books  of  Zoroastrian  Iran.  The 
language  and  contents  of  these  books  were  beginning  to 
attract  the  special  notice  of  scholars,  while  the  intimate 
relationship  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Yeda 
had  already  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  philologist. 
The  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Yeda  which 
had  been  inherited  from  an  earlier  generation  of  Sanskrit 
students  influenced  also  the  students  of  the  Avesta,  and  an 
age  and  value  were  assigned  to  the  latter  which  subsequent 
researches  have  not  tended  to  justify.  The  result  was  an 
assumption  that  in  the  Yendid&d  it  was  possible  to  discover 
a  trustworthy  tradition  of  the  first  home  and  older  migra- 
tions, not  only  of  the  Iranians  themselves,  but  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  in  general     The  poets  of  the  Yeda  were  believed 
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to  be  nearer  to  this  first  home  both  in  time  and  place  thnn 
any  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stocki  and  ii 
comparison  between  the  language  they  used  and  that  of  the 
Avcsfa  proved  that  the  Vcnlic  Ilindiis  and  the  Avestan 
Iranians  must  have  lived  together  long  after  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  Now  the  Veiididad  pointed 
to  the  slopes  of  the  FTindii-Kiish  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  0x118  and  Jaxartes  as  the  soil  in  which  **  the  »eed  of  the 
Aryans"  was  first  sown.  From  hence  it  waa  therefore 
ae^uraed  the  various  members  of  the  family  branched  off,  the 
larger  body  finding  their  way  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
northern  Europe,  while  the  Indo-Iranians  stiU  lingered  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  prima?val  home. 

The  evidence  of  this  theory,  which  sees  in  the  Hindu- 
Kush  the  first  starting-point  of  the  Indo-European  clans,  is 
derived  entirely,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  the  Vendi* 
d&d.  Unfortunately  the  Vendidad  refers  only  to  supposed 
migrations  on  the  part  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  still  more  unfortunately  the  tradition 
believed  to  be  embodied  in  it  has  been  shown  by  Br4al  to  be 
late  and  worthless.  "Airyana-vaejo/'  the  first  seed-plot  of 
the  Aryans,  may  have  been  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxart4:^9,  but  if  so  we  must  find  some  other  testimony  for  it 
than  that  of  the  Vend  id 4d. 

This  other  testimony  is  the  supposed  fact  that  Sanskrit 
phonology  and  grammar  represent  more  faithfully  the 
phonology  and  grammar  of  the  parent-speech  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  Indo-European  language,  and  that 
consequently  Sanskrit  is  separated  from  the  parent-speech 
by  a  shorter  interval  of  space  and  time  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  There  is  no  other 
testimony  forthcoming  upon  which  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Indo-European  stock  can  be  made  to  rest. 

The  adroisstonof  this  origin  involves  the  further  admission 
that  the  majority  of  the  stock  migrated  into  Europe.  There 
were  two  roads  by  which  they  could  have  made  their  way 
into  the  west.  They  might  have  marched  northward  of  the 
Caspian,   across   the  Ural   mountains   and   the   frozen   and 
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cbeerless  steppes  of  Russia,  or  southward  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Caucasus,  through  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
existence  of  Indo-European  lano^uages  like  those  of  modern 
Armenia  and  of  the  Ossetes  or  Iron  was  believed  to  indicate 
that  this  easier  and  more  reasonable  route  had  been  followed, 
more  especially  as  the  language  of  the  Ossetes  is  a  Persian 
dialect,  while  Armenian  was  considered  also  to  belong  to  the 
Iranian  family.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
swarm  after  swarm  of  emigrants  could  have  poured  west- 
ward through  so  uninviting  a  country  as  that  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian.  The  migrations  of  barbarous  hordes  are  usually 
made  in  search  of  food,  and  this  would  have  been  found  to 
the  south  rather  than  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Nevertheless  I  pointed  out  as  far  back  as  1873 — long 
before  I  recognized  the  real  significance  of  the  fact — ^that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  route  adopted  by  the  migrating 
Aryans.  The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  make  it 
quite  plain  that  between  the  Kurdish  mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Halys  on  the  west  there  were  no  Aryans  in 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  numerous  proper 
names  belonging  to  this  district,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  show  no  traces  of  an  Aryan  origin.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  Medic  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Kurdistan  that  we  meet  with  names  of  an  Aryan  stamp. 
The  fact  has  been  placed  in  a  still  clearer  light  by  the 
decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van.  They 
show  that  as  late  as  640  B.C.  there  were  as  yet  no  Aryans — or 
rather  no  Aryan-speaking  population — in  Armenia.  The 
migration  of  Aryan-speaking  tribes  into  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  belonged,  as  the  classical  writers  affirm,  to  the  his* 
tone  and  not  to  the  prehistoric  age. 

To  Dr.  Latham  bel  mgs  the  credit  of  first  questioning  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  and  of 
suggesting  instead  of  it  that  their  primitive  cradle  was 
Europe,  upon  the  ground  that  as  Europe  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Aryan-speaking  population,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  had  been  also  their  original  seat.  But  Dr.  Latham 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  a  writer  who  had  approached 
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the  question  from  an  artistic  and  not  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  As  earlj  as  1842  the  late  Lord  Lytton  had  thus  ex 
pressed  hiraself  in  his  novel  of  *'  Zanoni":  **The  pure  Greeks^ 
the  Hellenes,  whose  origin  has  bewildered  your  dretiraing 
echokrs,  were'of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Norraan  tribej 
born  to  be  lords  of  the  universe,  and  in  no  land  on  earth  to 
become  hewers  of  wood.  Even  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
learned,  which  bring  the  sons  of  Hellas  from  the  vast  and 
undetermined  territory  of  Northern  Thrace  to  be  the  victors 
of  the  pastoral  Pela^sgi  and  the  founders  of  the  line  of  demi- 
gods; which  assign  to  a  population  bronzed  beneath  the  suns 
of  the  South,  the  blue-eyed  Minerva  and  the  yellow-haired 
Achilles  (physical  characteristics  of  the  North);  which  intro- 
duce among  a  pastoral  people  warlike  aristocracies  and  limited 
monarchies — the  feudalism  of  the  cUissic  time ;  even  tbean 
might  ser%^e  to  trace  them  back  to  the  same  regions  whence 
in  later  times  the  Norman  warriors  broke  on  the  dull  and 
savage  hordes  of  the  Celt  and  became  the  Greeks  of  the 
Christian  world."  Here  the  historical  instinct  of  the  novelist 
had  recognized  that  the  pure  tireeka  of  the  classical  efK>ch 
found  their  only  true  pttrallel  in  the  Northmen  of  a  later 
date,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  of  his  description 
of  the  Kelts  as  **  dull  and  savage  hordes.*' 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Latham  and  Ixjrd  Lytton  has  been 
accepted  by  the  anthropologists  of  to-day,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  commending  iUeU  to  comparative  philologists.  Workf 
like  those  of  Poesche,  Penka,  and  Otto  I5chrader,  written  as 
they  are  from  diflereut  points  of  view,  all  converge  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  Aryan  race  hud  its  cradle  in  Eastern 
or  Central  Europe,  Poesche  would  derive  it  from  the  Ilokitoo 
marshes  of  Russia,  where  it  became  permanently  albinoised  by 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality,  like  the  fauna  and  flora 
that  still  exist  there;  Penka  believes  that  it  must  be  idenlitied 
with  the  dolichocephalic  race  of  Engis  and  Canstatt  in  the 
palaeolithic  age,  though  the  centre  from  which  it  dispersed  in 
the  later  neolithic  period  wag  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  8ay» 
Denmark  and  the  southern  portion  of  Sweden  and  Norway; 
while  Schrader   has   remorselessly  swept  away   the  idyllic 
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picture  of  early  Aryan  life  in  Asia  conjured  up  by  Pictet,  and 
shown  that  the  records  of  the  parent-language  when  rigor- 
ously questioned  set  before  us  a  community  barbarous  and 
miserable,  with  nothing  better  than  stone  weapons  to  protect 
itself  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  or  the  skins  of  animals 
to  ward  oflF  the  cold  blasts  of  a  northern  climate.  Where 
this  climate  was  situated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
European  Aryans  were  acquainted  with  the  beech,  and  the 
beech  does  not  grow  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Konigsberg 
to  the  Crimea.  Their  further  acquaintance  with  the  eel  and 
the  salmon  shows  that  we  must  not  look  to  the  possible  beech- 
groves  of  Central  Asia,  since  the  eel  and  the  salmon  are  not 
found  in  the  Caspian  and  the  adjacent  rivers. 

While  Anthropology  and  Linguistic  Palaeontology  were 
thus  passing  their  verdict  on  the  old  story  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Aryan  race,  Comparative  Philology  was  also  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  valid  evi- 
dence on  the  philological  side  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
old  view  was  the  supposed  superiority  of  Sanskrit  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent- speech.  As  long  as  the  Sanskrit  d 
was  believed  to  be  more  original  than  the  corresponding  three 
short  vowels  of  the  European  tongues,  it  was  reasonable  to 
maintain  that  the  home  of  the  parent-speech  should  besought 
in  the  highlands  of  Asia  rather  than  in  Europe.  But  the 
conclusion  was  reversed  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the 
converse  was  the  real  fact,  and  that  the  vocalic  system  of  the 
European  languagea  more  faithfully  reflects  that  of  the  parent- 
speech  than  the  vocalic  system  of  India.  During  the  last  ten 
years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  one  part  of  which  may  be 
described  as  consisting  in  the  dethronement  of  Sanskrit.  In 
the  hands  not  only  of  the  Neo-grammarians,  but  even  of  a 
scholar  like  Fick,  Greek  has  taken  the  prominent  place  in 
philological  research  formerly  occupied  by  Sanskrit.  Greek, 
rather  than  Sanskrit,  is  appealed  to  in  questions  relating  to 
primitive  Indo-European  phonology  or  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  verb.  The  standard  of  comparison  has  become 
Greek  rather  than  Sanskrit.      Fashions  change,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  Keltic  languag^es  may  hereafter  dethroQd 
Greek  as  Greek  has  dethroned  Sanskrit,  while  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  Keltic  languages  may  io  their  tarn  be 
dethroned  by  Armenian  ;  but  one  thing  is  now  clear,  and 
that  is  that  the  primacy  can  never  again  be  given  to  the 
Aryan  languages  that  have  developed  on  Asiatic  soiL  The 
single  support  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  theory  by  Comparative 
Philology  has  been  removed  from  it  for  ever. 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  which  may  be  appealed  to 
by  the  advocates  of  the  old  hypothesis,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  pass  over.  This  is  the  argument  derived 
from  tlie  linguistic  position  of  Armenian,  Armenian  was 
long  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  and  writers  like  Fried  rich  Miiller  still  view  it 
in  thh  light.  But  against  this  opinion  stands  the  fatal  and 
conclusive  objection  that  the  vocalic  8yst43m  is  that  of  Europe 
and  not  of  Asia.  It  poasesses  the  European  d,  ^,  and  6,  not 
the  uniform  d  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.  If  its  verb  shows 
traces  of  an  augment  like  the  verb  of  Sanskrit  or  Old  Persian, 
this  no  more  proves  it  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  than  does  the 
augment  of  the  Greek  verb.  In  fact  the  supposed  Iranianisnu 
of  Armenian  can  be  explained  in  great  measure,  aa  Hiibsch* 
mann  has  marie  clear»  by  the  long-continued  influence  upon  it 
of  Persian  and  such  Persianised  dialects  as  those  of  the  Kurds, 
The  Oasetes  show  how  far  to  the  north-west  the  Persianised 
dialects  extended.  But  Armenian  itself  came  from  the  west. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptiotis 
has  proved  that  as  late  as  n  c,  640  at  least,  there  was  no  Aryan 
language  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Armenia,  and 
according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Greek  historians 
the  Armenians  were  *^a  colony"  of  the  Phrygians,  a  testis 
mony  which  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  Armenian  with 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  Phrygian  language.  The  Phrygians, 
again,  as  we  learn  from  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  twin 
the  researches  of  archteology  and  philology,  were  originally 
a  Thracian  tribe,  which,  like  the  other  Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  not  excluding  the  Greeks,  must  have  wandered 
from  Europe  into  the  neighbouring  East,      So  far  as  our 
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present  evidence  goes,  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  belief  in  a 
Thraco-Phrygian  family  of  speech,  of  which  Armenian  is  the 
modern  representative,  and  which  may  have  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Greek  that  the  Keltic  tongues  stood  to  the  dialects 
of  ancient  Italy. 

As  this  is  not  an  anthropological  Institute,  I  need  not  discuss 
what  are  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  pure  Aryans 
or  the  exact  limitations  of  their  original  seat.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  Comparative  Philology,  in  its  present 
advanced  phase,  not  only  does  not  oflfer  any  objection  to  the 
conclusions  of  anthropology  as  to  the  European  position  of 
this  seat,  but  that  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  them.  Only 
let  us  not  confound  the  objects  and  subject-matter  of  the 
two  sciences.  Comparative  Philology  knows  of  languages 
alone,  not  of  their  speakers.  It  is  probable,  nay  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  the  majority  of  those  who  now  speak  Aryan 
languages  are  not  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  It  is  equally  prob- 
able that  this  was  already  the  case  at  the  time  to  which  our 
oldest  historical  monuments  in  Europe  reach  back.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  first  starting-point  of 
the  Aryan  languages  and  the  primaeval  home  of  those  whose 
language  was  their  common  parent.  We  have  seen  reasons 
for  identifying  the  latter  with  that  particular  portion  of  the 
white  race  which  we  have  termed  Aryan,  and  we  have  seen 
farther  reason  for  believing  that  just  as  Anthropology  traces 
back  the  Aryan  race  to  northern  Europe,  so  too  Comparative 
Philology  tends  to  trace  the  primitive  Aryan  language 
to  the  same  locality.  What  now  remains  for  Comparative 
Philology  is  to  utilize  the  conclusion,  and  determine  how  far 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  several  Aryan  languages 
have  been  affected  by  foreign  influences  the  further  they  have 
wandered  from  their  first  home.  Mr.  Wharton  has  analyzed 
the  vocabulary  of  Ancient  Greek  and  pointed  out  that  out  of 
2833  words  only  1580  admit  of  a  probable  Indo-European 
etymology,  while  641  can  be  shown  to  be  loan-words,  leaving 
612  still  unexplained.  What  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
Ghreek  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  other  languages  of  the 
Aryan  stock.     Like  the  Normans  of  a  later  age,  the  pre- 
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historic  Aryan  emigrants  can  iaT©  formed  an  upper  caste 
only  among  the  populations  they  subdued  and  in  course  of 
time  must  hare  tended  to  become  absorbed  iuto  the  older 
race.  Their  languages  remained,  but  interpenetrated  by 
foreign  influences.  If  Sc^andinuvia  were  really  the  earliest 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  family,  it  is  in  the  laoguagee  and 
nn'thology  of  Scandinavia  that  we  shall  find  preserved  the 
purest  forms  of  Indo-European  speech  and  belief,  and  in 
them  we  shall  find  a  tost  whereby  to  determine  the  extent  of 
foreign  admixture  in  Sanskrit  or  Greek,  in  Latin  or  Keltic. 


XX.— NOTES  OK  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.     By  the 

Rev.  Prof.  Skeat. 
Before  submitting  to  your  notice  the  following  Notes,  I 
wish    to    say   that  such   of  ihem   as  refer  to  Anglo-Indian 
words  are  taken  from  Colonel  Yule's  excellent  work  entitled 
'  Hubson-Jobson,'  where  further  information  will  be  found. 

Amaze.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  the  verb  '  to  amaze' 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Murray's  earliest  quotation  of  the 
pp.  amased  is  from  the  Ancren  Riwle,  However,  the  same 
pp<,  spelt  amasodj  occurs  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napi 
p.  I*i7,  L  23;  where  we  find  *  heortUas  and  earh,  d 
and  draarod,  mihtleas  and  afaTcd/  i.e.  'faint-hearted  an 
timid,  amazed  and  troubled,  weak  and  frightened,*  I  may 
add  that  dmarod  is  unrecorded  also. 

Artichoke.  The  earliest  quotation  in  3i[urray  is  for  1531, 
wlierc  the  spelling  is  archekokk^y  pL  ;  and  is  given  only  at 
second-hund,  from  a  MS.  account-book  quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  The  following  quotation,  though  a  little  later,  has 
bettor  authority,  and  gives  nearly  the  modeni  spelling.  In 
the  I'rivy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  ed,  Maddeu, 
1831,  p,  33,  under  the  date  July,  1537,  we  find:  "  It^o, 
geueu  to  a  sfru^inte  of  my  Lady  Weston  bringing  ArtichoL»« 
to  my  \ndeH  grace,  viij  f/.*' 

Atone.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  at  and  one,  ii 
well  known  ;  and  Jlurray  Bhews  that  it  arose  from  such 
phrases  as  to  he  at  one,  to  set  at  one^  or  to  make  at  one.  I 
think  1  can  go  a  step  further  back.     The  idiom  is  due  t^ 
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Anglo-French,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  translation.  I  find  the 
phrase — **  il  ne  pensent  estre  a  un^^  i.e.  they  could  not  be  at 
one,  could  not  agree  ;  said  of  Henry  II.  and  Beket.  See  Le 
Livere  de  Reis  de  Angleterre,  ed.  Glover  (Rolls  Series), 
p.  220,  1.  8.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  many  English  phrases 
are  probably  mere  translations  from  the  French. 

Botargo.  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  the  notice  of  this 
word  in  my  paper  read  on  Nov.  6,  1885  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans. 
1885-6,  p.  284).  Devic  (Supp.  to  Littr^)  shews  that  the 
Ital.  botargo  is  of  Arabic  origin  ;  from  the  Arab,  butarkhah, 
with  the  same  sense.  The  Arab,  word  is  thought  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Coptic  indef.  art.  bti,  and  the  Gk.  rdptxo^,  dried 
fish  (Journal  des  Savants,  Jan.  1848,  p.  45). 

Cannibal.  I  have  followed  the  account  in  Trench's  Study 
of  Words,  which  says  that  Cannibal  is  a  corruption  of  Caribal^ 
a  Carib,  and  that  Columbus  uses  the  pi.  Caribaks  to  denote 
the  Caribs.  It  is,  however,  no  corruption,  but  only  a  dialectal 
variation ;  and,  as  a  fact,  Columbus  describes  the  Caribs  as 
Canibales  also.  See  the  excellent  letter  by  Mr.  Trumbull  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  iv.  171.  I  understand  Mr.  Trumbull 
to  imply  also,  that  another  legitimate  form  of  the  word  is 
precisely  Caliban ,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

Canoe.  The  spelling  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  iii.  646,  is 
canoa ;  and  in  R.  Eden's  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  66, 
we  find  a  mention  of  **  lighters  or  small  boats,  which  they 
[the  natives  of  Hispaniola  or  Haytij  call  canoas^  This  was 
printed  in  1555,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
in  English.  Eden  translates  from  Peter  Martyr,  whose 
book,  in  Spanish,  was  printed  in  1511.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Span,  canoa  was  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  Hayti,  otherwise  called  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo.  Our 
present  spelling  of  the  word  is  really  French  ;  for  in  a 
French  translation  of  Acosta's  Natural  History  of  the  Indies, 
bk.  viii.  c.  18, 1  find  "  canoes  ou  barques."  Modern  F.  has  turned 
canoe  into  canot.  We  adopted  the  spelling  canoe  before  1740  ; 
for  Pineda's  Span.  Diet,  has  :  "  Canoa,  a  boat  all  of  a  piece, 
called  a  canoe :  Indian*^  The  G.  Kahn,  a  boat,  is  a  totally 
different  word,  though  the  accidental  resemblance  is  curious. 
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CarmiEative,  expellitig  wind  from  tbe  body.  fF.**L,) 
liieliardsmi  gives  a  quotatioQ  from  Arbuthnot,  Oa  Alinicntii, 
ch.  6  ;  also  from  Swift's  poem  of  Strephon  and  Chloe,  where 
the  following  line  occurs—**  Canninatire  and  diuretic;"  the 
date  of  this  poem  is  1731.  It  m  from  the  F.  carminalif^ 
which  Cotgrave  explains  by  '  wind- voiding,  wind-dissolving, 
.  .  .  also  flesh- taming/  The  Low  Ijut.  mnmnatfuus^  cited 
by  Ducange,  is  of  Liter  date  than  Cotgrave's  Dictionary. 
Littre  gives  the  derivation  from  Lat.  earminare,  to  card  wool* 
which  Richardson  further  explains  by  '  to  cleanse  from 
gross  parts '  ;  and  such  is  doubtless  tho  sense  intended 
Mahn's  Webster  also  gives  the  same  explanation.  The 
etymology  is  accordingly,  from  the  Lat.  carmen  (stem  <?ifir- 
mifti'),  a  card  for  wool,  from  the  rare  verb  carere,  to  card, 
which  is  also  the  source  of  E.  card^  vb.,  and  Lat.  carduw^ 
a  thistle.  It  is  remarkable  thiit  the  latest  edition  of  Ogilvie*8 
Dictionary  derives  carfmtt afire  from  the  Low  Lat.  carminaref 
supposed  to  mean  *to  charm/  because  such  a  remedy  acts 
suddenly,  as  a  charm.  This  is  not  a  good  guess,  because  it 
gives  no  good  sense  ;  and  this  mrminare  properly  means  *  to 
compose  verses/  It  is  not  meant  that  varminativts  compose 
verses,  or  that  they  charm  the  patient ;  the  sense  intended  is 
that  of  ridding  or  expelling,  which  is  merely  a  figurative  use 
of  the  verb  carminare  that  was  first  mentioned. 

Chaudron,  entrails.  (F.)  Macb.  iv,  1.  33.  The  r  is  inserted 
by  COD  fusion  with  F.  chaufiron^  a  caldron.  From  O.F.  chaudwtj^^ 
older  forms  caitdftn^  cJihiim^  entrails  (Godefroy).  Cf .  G.  JTaiwH 
rfffWM^??,  entrails;  yHj.Q.KakiuHe,  Thought  to  be  of  Celt,  origin; 
cf.  W.  eoiiffhimh  entrails,  pi.  of  coiiKhi;  Irish  caolan^  pi.  moiain. 
But  Mr.  Muyhow  suggests  that  O.F.  caldun  meant  •  cooked 
entrails*;  from  a  Lat.  "^calidom/n,  from  mlidm*  Cf.  Span.  rwAfc 
de  tripm,  tripe-broth ;  Polish  kaldumj^  pL entrails.  If  so,  mUron 
is  really  related. 

Cheat.  I  have  given  the  usual  explanation  of  thia,  viz. 
from  the  M.E.  chete^  an  escheat  Tlie  fuUowing  quotation, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  correspondent,  puts  the  etymology  in 
a  very  clear  light ;  "  They  call  this  art  by  a  new  found 
Bume,   calling   themselves    cheton^   and  the    dice    c/teateri, 
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borrowing  the  term  from  among  our  lawyers,  with  whom  all 
such  casuals  as  fall  unto  the  lord  at  the  holding  his  leetes,  as 
waifs,  strays,  and  such  like,  be  called  cheies,  as  are  accus- 
tomably  said  to  be  eacheted  to  the  lord's  use." — ^A  Manifest 
detection  of  the  moste  vyle  and  detestable  use  of  Diceplay ; 
pr.  in  vol.  xxix.  of  Percy  Society's  publications  (1851), 
p.  17. 

Cheeta,  Cheetah,  a  kind  of  leopard.  (Hind.— Skt.)  From 
Hind,  chitd^  the  cheetah,  lit.  '  the  spotted.'  From  the 
Skt.  chitraka,  a  cheeta;  formed  with  the  suffix  -Atj  from 
ehiira,  spotted,  variegated,  orig.  '  visible.'  Again,  chifra  is 
formed  with  the  suffix  -ra  from  chii,  to  perceive,  to  know. 
See  Cheeta  in  Yule.     The  word  chintz  is  from  the  same  root. 

Cheroot,  a  cigar.  (Tamil.)  Colonel  Yule  tells  us  that  this 
word  is  the  Tamil  ahuruiiUf  a  roll  (of  tobacco).  He  gives 
several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  last  century. 

Chutny,  a  kind  of  hot  relish.  From  Hind,  chatni,  the 
same  (Yule). 

Cobra.  In  correction  of  my  note  on  this  word  in  Phil. 
Soc.  Trans.,  1885,  p.  289, 1  have  to  say  that  the  Port,  phrase 
is  cobra  de  capello,  snake  with  a  hood.  See  Dr.  Chance's 
remarks  in  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  ii.  205. 

Colleen,  a  girl  (Irish).  Irish  cailin,  a  girl ;  dimin.  of  caile, 
a  country-woman.     So  also  in  Scotch  Gaelic. 

Cowry.  I  have  given  the  usual  derivation,  from  the  Hind. 
kauri,  with  the  cerebral  r.  Col.  Yule  shews  that  another 
Hind,  form  of  the  word  is  kaud(y  and  the  Marathi  form  is 
kavadi ;  and  all  these  are  from  the  Skt.  kaparda,  which 
Benfey  explains  as  '  a  small  shell  used  as  a  coin,  a  cowrie ; ' 
also  called  kapardaka  and  kapardikd. 

Creel.  In  correction  of  my  note  on  this  word  in  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.,  1885,  p.  290,  I  have  to  say  that  the  right  word 
is  criol,  though  the  mod.  Gaelic  has  only  the  dimin.  form 
eraidhleag.  The  O.Irish  criol,  a  chest,  a  coflfer  (Windisch), 
is  the  same  word.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  iii.  44,  where 
it  is  explained  that  the  use  of  dh  in  eraidhleag  is  merely 
orthographical,  to  shew  that  the  preceding  ai  is  a  diphthong. 
In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  it  is  spelt  crelle. 
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Curry,  a  relish  ;  hence,  a  seasoned  diali.  Col.  Tole 
reraarka  tlmt  the  word  is  Tamil ;  from  the  Tamil  kari,  sauce. 
The  Canarase  form  karil  waa  that  adopted  by  the  Portugae8e» 
and  is  still  in  use  in  Goa.  I  find  that  Vieyro's  Port  Diet. 
gives  the  word  cani,  *  the  juice  of  tamarinds  ' ;  this  is  cle4irlj 
what  CoL  Yule  calls  *  the  ordinary  tamarind  curry  of  8. 
India/ 

I  hn%*e  given  the  word  aa  Persian  ;  this  ia  entirely  wrong. 

Dacoit,  a  rubber.  From  the  Hind,  dakait,  a  robber  belong- 
ing to  an  armed  gang  (Yule). 

Baze.  I  have  said  that  the  E.  daze  is  of  8c.and«  origtB^J 
In  an  article  in  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  viii.  365,  I  wna  tol^H 
that  it  is  obviously  borrowed  from  tlie  O.F.  dasrr^  which 
ia  given  by  Qodefroy  and  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye  with 
precisely  the  sense  of  the  E.  word.  I  was  also  told  that  ihe 
evidence  for  a  Scand,  origin,  as  given  by  me,  is  hardly 
Bufficient.  After  re'exaniiiung  tlie  question,  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  my  opinion.  The  O.F.  tlasvr  and  M.E.  f/r/ar* 
are  certaiuly  the  same  word,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
form  should  be  borrowed  from  the  other.  Certainly  the 
O.F,  word  waa  not  borrowed  from  us;  and  if  the  Scaud.  word 
could  find  its  way  into  French,  much  more  easily  oould  it 
find  its  waj^  into  English,  which  notoriously  abounds  with 
words  of  Scand.  origin,  I  conclude  that  the  M.E,  dmen  ajid 
the  O.F.  dmer  are  alike  of  Scand,  origin,  and  it  would  only 
have  obscured  the  fnct«  to  have  mixed  up  the  E.  w^ord  wilh 
the  F.  dftiift\  which  there  was  no  need  to  mention,  J^Iatsmer, 
like  myself,  simply  mentions  the  Scand.  words,  and  leaver 
the  F.  dmt*r  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  I  admit  that  I 
bardly  said  enough  in  support  of  the  Scand,  origin,  when  I 
refer  to  the  I  eel.  dasmk,  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  8we<l. 
dasa^  to  lie  idle.  Tliere  is,  however,  further  evidence,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Gonsulting  Matzner  and  others.  The  leel,  pp. 
dmd^r,  exhausted  by  cold,  answers  fairly  well  to  the  E.  pp. 
dmfd  aa  used  by  Ilampole,  The  M,E.  daathfrd^  a  stupid 
fellow,  C!ui  be  exphiined  from  the  Iccl.  dasi,  a  lazy  fellow,  to 
which  the  M.E.  herd  (beard)  has  been  added  The  3LK 
daslardy  a  stupid  fellow   (ia  later  E.  a  coward),  is  lorujed 
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(with  suffix  -ard)  from  the  Tcel.  dcesUr^  exhausted.  If  we 
now  turn  to  Aasen's  Norweg.  Diet.,  we  come  closer  to  the 
sense  of  the  E.  word.  He  gives  Norw.  dasa,  to  grow  faint, 
dfBsa,  to  grow  faint,  to  be  exhausted  with  cold  or  wet ;  dceat^ 
pp.  faint,  tired  out;  dwseveder,  'dazing  weather'  (as  we  might 
say),  said  of  frost  and  bad  weather,  which  exhausts  animals. 
Rietz  gives  the  prov.  Swed.  dasa^  to  lie  idle,  and  cites  the 
Danish  dialectal  words  d^se,  to  lie  idle,  lounge  about,  dasse, 
to  flirt ;  also  Swed.  dial,  daseri,  unchastity  ;  dasig,  sluggish  ; 
ditska,  to  be  slow,  go  slowly ;  with  further  illustrations.  I 
think  there  is  quite  enough  evidence  to  shew  that  the  E. 
dased  was  derived  from  a  Scand.  word  meaning  exhausted  by 
cold  or  wet,  tired  out,  faint,  whence  the  secondary  sense  of 
sluggish  or  stupid.  The  exact  relationship  (if  any)  between 
daze,  dizzy,  and  doze  is  not  easy  to  determine.  See  Eoolman's  E. 
Friesic  Diet.,  s.v.  dosen ;  Bremen  Worterbuch,  s.v.  dosig,  etc. 

Dich.  "  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  "  ; 
Timon,  i.  2.  73.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Morris 
explains  dich  as  being  a  corruption  of  dit,  i.e.  fill ;  and,  in 
fact,  dit  your  would  easily  turn  into  dich  your.  Dr.  Schmidt, 
however,  holds  to  Nares'  explanation,  viz.  that  dich  is  a 
corruption  of  do  it ;  and  does  not  even  hint  at  any  difficulty. 
Curiously  enough,  Nares  gives  no  examples  of  the  phrase. 
Yet  I  believe  that  Nares  is  quite  right ;  that  the  phrase  was 
common  ;  and  that  do  it  was  really  turned  into  dit  in  pro- 
nunciation, although  we  should  have  expected  it  to  turn  into 
dbV.  In  any  ease,  dich  is  a  corruption  of  dit,  evidently  due 
to  the  frequent  use  of  dit  with  the  words  ye,  you,  or  your 
following.  The  only  real  question  is,  are  we  to  take  dit  in 
the  sense  of  '  fill,  stop  up,'  as  in  Early  English,  or  does  it 
stand  for  do  it  P  Here  the  evidence  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  latter  hypothesis. 

In  reading  Dekker's  Works  (ed.  1873),  I  have  come  across 
three  examples  of  the  phrase,  and  I  strongly  suspect  it  was 
common.  Thus,  in  his  Satiro-mastix  (Works,  i.  204),  Sir 
Quintilian,  addressing  a  widow,  says :  ''  And  much  good  do't 
thy  good  heart,  faire  widdow,  them."  Here  the  concluding 
"them"  means  "as  regards  them" ;  i.e.  as  regards  the  expen- 
FhiL  Trans.  1885-7.  45 
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sive  things  of  which  the  widow  had  been  speaking.  This  very 
strange  construction  occurs  again  ;  for  in  the  same  play 
(Works,  i.  214}  we  have :  "  Mistress  Miniuer,  much  good 
dooH  you  Sir  Adam,**  i.e,  much  good  do  it  you  as  regai-dsSir 
Adam,  or,  I  wish  you  joj^  of  Sir  Adam  ;  which  is  tlie  corre* 
sponding  modern  phrase.  Thirdly,  in  the  same  Works,  iiL 
281,  we  have  the  lines  i 

**  To  which  proface  [preface]  with  blythe  lookes  sit  yee, 
Rush  bids  this  Couent,  much  good  do't  yee." 

This  last  passage  solves  the  whole  mystery.  It  is  the 
couplet  of  a  Beries  of  ritncs,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  a 
perfect  rime.  As  the  former  line  ends  with  mt  f/ee,  the  latter 
ends  with  dit  f/ee ;  shewing  that  do  it,  though  written  as  dol 
to  the  eye,  in  order  to  preserve  its  origin,  was  soinetimei 
sounded  as  dit  in  reeitution.  Here  we  have  tho  very  phnw© 
used  as  a  mock  form  of  salutation,  as  the  context  shews,  and 
the  phrase  was  pronounced  **  much  good  dit  yee."  Of  courae 
this  easily  turned  into  dwh  yee^  and  so  into  dich  thee,  or  dtch 
your  ;  the  corrupt  pronunciation  rendered  it  quite  obscure. 
The  reason  for  this  somewhat  strange  pronunciation  is  clearly 
this,  that  the  eraphaais  was  on  the  it,  not  on  the  do.  The 
phrase  was  used  with  special  reference  to  something  pre* 
ceding,  which  was  si>oken  of  as  f^ ;  much  as  if,  in  modern 
English,  we  were  to  say,  **  I  wish  you  joy  of  that  indeed." 
For  example,  in  the  last  passage,  Rush  is  referring  to  the 
very  meagre  fare  on  which  the  convent  was  living  ;  he  then 
says  a  mock  grace,  giving  thanks  for  certain  rich  viands  thai 
were  not  provided,  and  ironically  wishes  thera  joy  of  their  enter- 
tainment, The  passage  in  Shakespeare  is  precisely  parallel 
to  this,  Apemantus  is  at  a  rich  feast.  He  refuses  wine  and 
meat;  all  he  drinks  is  %vater,  and  all  he  eats  is  the  root  of 
some  vegetable.  For  the  root  and  the  water  he  says  his 
grace;  and  ends  with — **  Rich  men  sin,  and  I  e^t  root 
Much  good  do  //  [i,e.  the  root]  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus!" 
This  satirical  salutation  he  addresses  to  himself.  The  ex- 
pression is  still  in  use  in  the  form  "much  good  may  it  do 
you,'*  which  is  commonly,  I  believe,  meant  ironically.  An 
example  of  emphasis  on  a  pronoun,  in  a  similar  phrasci  occun 
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in  the  parody  of  'Locksley  Hall'  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads: 
**  Oh,  'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster ;  much  I'm  like  to  make 

Note. — I  leave  this  note  as  I  wrote  it.  But  Mr.  Ellis  refers  me  to  his  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  p.  744,  note  2,  which  shews  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
this  explanation,  for  it  rests  upon  the  incontrovertihle  eridence  of  William 
Salesbiuy,  who  called  attention  to  this  phrase  as  early  as  in  the  year  1560. 
Salesbury  says :  *♦  What  yong  Scoler  did  euer  write  Byr  lady,  for  by  our  Lady  ? 
or  nunkle  for  vneU  ?  or  myehgoduio  for  much  good  do  it  you  /"  The  context  shews 
that  the  spelling  myehgoditio  was  meant  to  be  phonetic,  the  second  t  being 
sounded  as  v*  And  again,  at  p.  165  of  his  work  on  £.  E.  Pronunciation,  Mr. 
Ellis  says :  **  This  much  contracted  phrase  is  also  given  by  Cotgrave  (1611).  who 
writes  it  mu.tkiditl9\  meaning  perhaps  (mf/s'krdtt'i j,  and  translates  much  good  may 
doe  unto  you,**  Mr.  Ellis  further  reminds  me  of  the  Scottish  use  of  dude  for 
do  it,  as  in  the  Court  of  Venus,  ed.  Gregor  (S.  T.  S.^,  bk.  iv.  1.  121.  The  above 
explanation  is  therefore  unquestionably  correct,  and  the  M.E.  dit,  to  stop,  cannot 
be  held  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Shakespeare's  dieh. 

Dingy,  a  small  boat.  From  the  Bengali  dingy ,  a  small 
boat;  see  Yule.     (The  g  is  hard). 

Dnim.  It  is  diflScult  to  tell  whether  drvm  (which  does  not 
occur  in  M.E.)  is  a  native  word,  or  borrowed  from  Dutch,  or 
even  from  Dauish.  That  it  is  of  foreign  origin  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  following  early  example.  In  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Princess  Mary,  ed.  Madden,  p.  140,  for  Jan. 
1544,  we  find  :  *'  It^m,  to  the  dromsiades,  v  «."  Here 
droniHlade  is  a  corrupt  form,  answering  to  the  Dutch  trommel- 
alager,  a  drummer,  lit.  '  drum-striker,'  and  the  Dan.  tromme- 
slager,  with  the  same  sense.  Probably  these  drummers  came 
over  from  the  Netherlands,  much  as  Oerman  bands  come 
over  now.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  account  for  the 
spelling  with  d.  Now  we  find  that  the  word  for  drum  was 
spelt  droon  (with  n  and  a  long  vowel)  in  1502,  in  the  Privy 
Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  ed.  Nicolas,  p.  2 ;  and 
there  are  other  examples.  This  droon  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  the  E.  word  drone  (as  in  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe),  with  a 
transference  of  use  from  the  bagpipe  (mentioned  by  Chaucer) 
to  the  drum.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  Mod.E. 
drum  is  a  perverse  spelling  of  drone,  by  confusion  with  the 
Dutch  trommel.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  astonishing 
fact  that  Spenser  uses  the  word  droome  with  a  long  vowel, 
and  rimes  it  with  roome;  F.  Q.  i.  9.  41.  Stanyhurst's 
Virgil  has  the  word  drumming,  p.  87.  Drum  is  no  doubt 
of  imitative  origin,  like  thrum.     Wedgwood  well  compares 
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tile  Tcel.  fmm/f,  to  rattle  (whence  E,  thntm^  as  upon  a  piano), 
and  the  Dan.  dntmme^  to  iDake  a  booming  noise,  to  boom, 
and  Dan.  drum^  a  booming  sound*  Nevertheless,  I  suepect 
it  will  be  found  that  fJrmn  was  aetually  suggested  by  the  E. 
tfroHp  and  the  Du.  trommel  being  confused*  Of  course,  too, 
the  IceL  ]»niwff,  Dan.  drumme,  and  Du,  trommii  are  all  from 
the  same  imitative  Teutonic  root  THROM  ;  whilst  drotte  is 
from  a  similar  imitative  Teut.  root,  well  seen  in  Goth,  drunju^^ 
a  noise«  W^M 

Fake,  to  steal.  This  is  a  well-known  cant  word,  to  he 
found  in  the  Slung  Dictionary.  Like  several  other  such 
words,  it  is  probably  Dutch.  It  corresponds  to  Mid.  Du. 
ffwkm^  '  to  catch,  or  to  gripe/  recorded  by  Hexharo. 
Curiously  enough,  this  Tcrb  answers  precisely  to  the  A.b, 
faciati^  to  try  lo  acquire,  to  wish  to  get,  a  word  employed  by 
King  Alfred.  The  verb  perhaps  originally  roeiint  *  to 
enclose,'  and  is  closely  connected  with  Du.  rak,  A.S.  /flv, 
G.  Fach^  a  word  of  rather  widely  extended  meaning.  The 
G.  Fach  means  '  partition,  compartment,  depai'tment ; '  the 
O.H.G. /?^r/i  has  the  older  sense  of  'enclosure,  wall;'  the 
K.^.J(Pv  means  *a  space,  interval/  See  Fuck  in  Kluge,  and 
Jhk  in  Koolman. 

Fandango^  a  Spanish  dance.  (Span.)  The  account  of  this 
word  ill  Malm's  Webster  is  copiud  nearly  word  for  word 
from  Pegge.  Dr.  Pegge,  in  his  Anonymiana,  century  viii* 
§  ^0,  ed.  1818  [written  ubout  17H0?],  says  :  **  The  Fattdmigo, 
a  dance  occurring  \_i.e,  mentioned]  in  Swinburne's  TruTeU,  is 
not  found  in  the  Spanish  Dictionary,  It  was  brought  from 
Guinea  by  the  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies,  and  thence 
into  Spain."  He  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  statement, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whence  he  obtained  it.  Mahn,  in 
Webster,  says :  **  It  was  brought,  (ogetJter  tcith  ih  name^  fronj 
Guinea,  by  the  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies,'*  etc.  This  is 
bolder  still,  though  not  impossible.  Swinburne's  Travels  ia 
Spain  appeared  in  1779,  though  there  may  have  been  ea 
earlier  edition.  However,  I  wiiih  to  point  out  that  Pegge  w 
partly  mistaken  ;  for  it  occurs  in  a  Spanish  dictionary  prlnled 
in   1740,   viz.   that  by  Pineda.      He  gives:    ** FandantfC,  » 
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dance  used  in  the  Wesi  Indies"  I  cannot  trace  the  word 
any  further.  Pegge  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  the 
word  came  from  the  West  Indies.  Whether  it  was  originally 
African,  I  cannot  say. 

Fat  Kluge  gives  further  light  upon  this  word  in  his 
articles  on/eit  and/^w/  in  his  German  Etym.  Diet.,  and  at  p. 
96,  1.  1  of  his  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre  (Halle,  1886). 
The  G.fett  seems  to  have  been  merely  borrowed  from  Low 
German  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  The  G.  feist  really 
means  fattened,  and  is  an  old  pp.,  viz.  the  same  as  O.H.G. 
/eizii,  pp.  of  feizan,  to  fatten,  from  the  adj.  fetz  or  veiz,  fat. 
The  Icel.  word  is  feiir.  In  the  same  way,  he  takes  A.S. 
/(kU  (for  it  appears  sometimes  with  a  doubled  ^)  to  be  a  pp., 
though  the  word  when  spelt  with  one  t  may  nevertheless,  I 
suppose,  be  a  mere  adjective.  However,  he  is  right  in 
marking  the  vowel  of  the  A.S.  word  as  long.  Ettm  tiller 
does  the  same.  In  Bosworth's  Dictionary,  the  accent  is 
omitted.  All  the  Teut.  forms  answer  to  a  theoretical  Goth, 
adj.  yaifs,  or  to  a  pp.  *faitiths^  derived  from  *  fails.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  further  connected,  as  in  Schade 
and  in  my  Diet.,  with  the  Qk.  irUaVy  and  Skt.  pican^  fat. 

Fever.  I  have  given  fever  as  a  word  of  French  origin ; 
but  this  is  not  right,  as  it  was  certainly  derived  immediately 
from  Latin.  The  A.S.  form  is  ftfer  or  fefor^  occurring 
in  Matt.  viii.  15,  Luke  iv.  38,  John  iv.  52 ;  and  very 
common  in  the  A.S.  Leechdoms.  Indeed,  we  even  have  the 
derivative  feter-few^  A.S.  fefer-fuge,  from  the  Lat.  febrifugal 
fever-dispelling ;  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  word  was 
well  established  before  the  Conquest. 

FlanneL  This  form  is  corrupt,  the  provincial  ^.  flannen 
being  more  correct.  I  find  mention  of  a  certain  "John 
Eavens,  badger  [huckster]  oi  flanen"  in  an  extract  from  the 
sessions  records  of  Wenlock,  Aug.  9,  1652  ;  printed  in  Miss 
Bume's  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  p.  480.  This  is  a  useful 
piece  of  evidence. 

Fool,  in  the  phr.  gooseberry  fool.  Mahn  tells  us  that  this  is 
derived  from  the  Y.  fouler ^  to  trample  on,  hence,  to  crush.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  mere  guess,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
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for  it.  It  13  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of  slang  name. 
made  in  imitation  of  trifle,  Ben  Jun&on  mentions  it ;  we 
find  '*  your  fook,  your  flnw^is;"  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc.  2 
(not  sc.  7,  as  in  Richardi*on).  But  Florio,  in  15U8,  explains 
the  TtaL  Mitnii(jlia  bj  *  a  kind  of  clouted  creame,  called  a 
fook  or  a  irijfe  in  English/ 

Freestone.  This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare»  in  the  com- 
pound/}wjj/o/^e-£?o/(?«;W,  As  You  Like  It,  iv*  3.  25.  And  much 
earlier,  spelt  frestane^  in  Weber *s  Met.  Horn.  iii.  118.  I  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  tracing  its  etymology.  The  difEculties 
lie  in  ascertaining  whether  the  form  is  correct  or  corrupt ; 
and  again,  in  finding  out  what  is  the  meaning  of //r^,  if  it  be 
correct.  This  difficulty  existed  long  ago,  for  I  remember 
meeting  with  the  B^i^Alm^  fneze-tiione,  though  I  forget  where, 
as  if  the  derivation  were  from  stom  suitable  for  making  a 
frieze.  In  Johnson's  Dictionary,  two  contradictory  reationa 
for  the  name  are  given.  The  former  is,  because  it  can  be 
dug  up  freely  iu  any  direction,  which  makes  no  good  sense ; 
and  the  latter,  because  it  can  be  cut  or  wrought  freely  in  any 
direction,  which  is  practically  right.  The  difficulty  is 
entirely  solved  by  observing  that  the  word  is  a  mere  tranMla- 
tion  from  the  French  franche  pierre.  Cotgrave,  as  usual, 
gives  ua  the  correct  answer.  He  gives:  *  PietTe  franche,  the 
(soft  white)  freestone  ' ;  and  further  explains  the  V.  franc  by 
'without  any  fault  or  ill  quality.'  Littr4  has:  '  Pifrrt 
fram'he^  pierro  pnrfaite  dans  son  espece,  qui  n'a  ni  la  moUesse 
du  niocUon,  ni  la  durete  clu  caillou,*  i.e.  a  atone  perfect  in  its 
kind,  having  neither  the  softness  of  a  soft  stone,  nor  the 
hardness  of  flint,  We  may  thus  understand /m'  to  mean  of 
excellent  qmility,  without  flaw,  easily  wrought  in  any  direc* 
tion-  I  may  add  that  the  e^sn^Y^mion  f ran nche  piers ,  me^tniag 
*  stones  of  excellent  quality,*  occurs  in  the  English  AUit, 
Romance  of  Alexander,  L  4'i56  :  and  the  expression  prraoas 
piet\s^  i.e.  precious  stonea.  in  I.  5270  of  the  same. 

Hayriff,  Hairiff,  or  Cleavers,  a  plant;  Galium  aparine.  (E.) 
For  this  word,  see  Britten  and  Holland's  Plant-names  (E, 
I>.  S.},  and  Matzner,  s.v.  haiiif^  p.  399.  It  is  the  A.S. 
Jwge-rijf^  in  the  Glossary  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  A,S.  Leechdoms. 
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Here  hoge-rife  means  *  hedge ' ;  what  rife  means,  I  cannot 
certainly  say.  But  comparison  with  the  Lowl.  Sc.  wauk-ri/e, 
wakeful,  cau/d-rtfe,  chilly,  and  wast-nfe,  wasteful  or  prodigal, 
suggests  that  -rife  is  the  usual  E.  rife,  abundant,  used  as  a 
aufiBx  precisely  as  we  use  -ful  (=:full).  If  so,  then  hege-rife 
is  'hedge-abundant,'  that  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
hedges ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  hedges 
everywhere.  Dr.  Prior,  Plant-names,  s.v.  Goase-heiriffe,  calls 
it  hedge-reeve.  This  is  a  false  name  of  his  own  invention,  as 
shewn  s.v.  harijf,  where  he  derives  it  (quite  wrongly)  from 
A.S.  rifa  (reeve)  and  actually  confuses  this  still  further  with 
r^rt/o,  a  robber ;  '  because  it  plucks  wool  from  passing  sheep.' 
It  is  all  wrong. 

Hayward,  a  hedge-warden.  (E.)  Matzner  gives  numerous 
examples,  s.v.  haiward,  p.  399.  Hay  means  '  hedge,'  but  it 
is  not  derived  from  A.S.  haga,  as  said  in  Ogilvie,  for  this 
answers  to  E.  haw.  Neither  is  it  from  the  F.  haie,  a  hedge, 
though  this  is  the  cognate  F.  word  (of  German  origin).  The 
right  A.S.  corresponding  form  is  hege,  which  see  in  Bosworth. 
Note  the  three  A.S.  words,  viz.  haga,  E.  haic ;  hege,  E.  hat/- 
(in  haytcard) ;  and  hecg,  E.  hedge.  The  A.S.  nominative 
hecg  does  not  occur,  but  there  is  such  a  word,  though  it  is 
not  given  in  the  Dictionaries.  It  was  a  feminine  sb.,  with 
genitive  and  dat.  hecge.  The  gen.  occurs,  spelt  hegge,  in  the 
phrase  "  aet  ))8ere  lange  hegge  sDnde,"  i.e.  at  the  long  hedge's 
end ;  Gartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  i.  339.  The  dat. 
occurs,  spelt  hegge,  in  the  A.S.  Chron.,  an.  547  (Laud  MS.). 
The  most  interesting  point  about  the  word  haytcard  is  its 
survival  in  the  surname  Hoicard,  where  the  vowel-change  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  succeeding  to;  just  as  sty- 
fcard  is  now  steicard.  The  fact  of  the  equivalence  of 
Hoicard  and  Haytcard  was  proved  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
6  S.  V.  94,  by  a  correspondent  who  investigated  the  registers  of 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  Bedford,  and  found  the  name  of  Haytcard, 
with  the  variant  spellings  Hcyicard,  Hogicard,  Hetmrd,  and 
Hoicard,  all  the  same  family.  The  form  Hogtcard  is  here 
probably  due  to  popular  etymology.  Even  Heytcood  may  be 
the  same  name.     Mr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Book  on  Surnames, 
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takes  Howard  to  be  a  variant  of  Harvard  or  Hereteard^  which 
requires  a  far  more  violent  change  of  forna. 

Hedge  ;  see  Hat/tcard  (above). 

Eemahaw.  Godefroy  gives  examples  of  the  sing.  herouHctl^ 
occurring  in  the  Liber  Custumarura,  i.  304  (14  Edw.  II.)p 
and  of  the  pL  heromaulx  in  an  account  dated  1330, 

Hidalgo,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  Todd  quotes  **  an  hidalgo^  a 
gentleman  of  Spain/'  from  Terry's  Voyage  to  the  Edst 
Indies,  1655,  p.  169.  The  account  in  Pineda's  Span.  Diet., 
1740,  gives  the  correct  etymology.  He  says :  **  Htdah 
iormerW  ^fidffifjo^  and  sonietimea  called  hijo  d^nlgo  .  .  that  ia^' 
the  Son  of  something,  or  a  Son  to  whom  his  Father  had  some- 
thing to  leave,  that  is,  Honour  and  Estate."  And  Minsheu's 
Span.  Diet,,  16.^3,  has :  "  Hidahfo,  a  gentleman,  the  sonne  of 
a  man  of  some  worth/'  The  full  form  is  h\)o  d'algo^  and, 
still  earlier,  j5[/o  d'ahjo,  i.e.  *  son  of  something  * ;  where /^/o  is 
from  Lat.  ace,  fi/iitm,  son ;  d*  is  the  Lat.  prep,  de ;  and  aipOf 
somewhat,  something,  represents  Lat,  ^aiiquum^  put  for 
aliqufm^  ace.  of  aliqim^  some  one. 

Holt,  Kluge  shews,  in  his  G.  Diet.,  s.v.  Hoh,  that  hoU  is 
not  only  cognate  with  the  O.Irish  vaill  or  coillf  a  wood,  as  I 
have  said,  but  also  with  the  O.Sluv.  klada^  a  beam,  wood, 
and  the  Gk.  ifXa5-o<f,  a  branch.  The  Russian  word  is  koloda, 
a  log  of  wood. 

Harry.  I  derive  this,  as  Wedgwood  does,  from  the 
imitative  word  to  Awr/',  a  Seand.  word  meaning  to  whirr  or 
whiz,  I  suggest  that  this  knrr  is  a  mere  variant  of  fchirr,  I 
now  find  that  Nares  actually  gives  the  verb  to  ifhutTi/,  with 
the  sense  of  *  hurry  * ;  with  two  examples.  This  clinchei 
the  etymology. 

Jane,  a  kind  of  fustian.  Todd  quotos  the  spelling  "jf^i 
fustian'*  from  the  Talbot  Accounts,  1580,  In  1589  we 
find  mention  of  *Ujene  fustian";  H.  Hall,  Society  in  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  p.  210.  Two  etymologies  have  been 
suggested:  (1)  from  the  town  of  Genoa;  (2)  from  that  of 
Jena.  I  hold  the  latter  to  be  impossible.  Genoa  is  spelt 
Getw  in  Hearne's  Glossary  to  Rob.  of  Brunne,  and  Chaucer 
has  iane,  a  coin  of  Genoa.     la  the  Libell  of  Englisch  Policy© 
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(1436),  1.  336,  Genoa  is  spelt  Jene  ;  and  the  ships  of  Genoa 
are  said  to  bring  to  England  cloths  of  gold  and  silk. 

Lanoepesade,  Lanoeprisado,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot,  one 
who  is  under  the  corporal.  The  etymology  is  correctly 
given  in  Nares  and  in  the  Dictt.,  but  is  insufficiently 
explained.  The  passage  that  best  explains  it  is  in  Turner's 
Pallas  Armata,  p.  219,  quoted  by  Grose,  Milit.  Antiq.  i. 
262,  and  in  the  Notes  to  Dekker,  ed.  1873,  iii.  371.  The 
word  was  borrowed  from  French,  and  is  given  as  lance- 
pesBade  in  Cotgrave,  who  explains  it  by  '  lancepesado, 
the  meanest  officer  in  a  foot-company.'  The  French  form 
was,  in  turn,  borrowed  from  the  Ital.  kinciaspezzata  or  spezzata 
iancia ;  Florio  explains  the  latter  by  '  a  demi-lance,  a  light 
horseman.'  In  English  the  word  was  evidently  thought  to 
be  Spanish  ;  hence  it  was  turned  into  iancepemdo,  as  if  taken 
from  Span,  lanza  pesada,  heavy  lance,  though  this  gave  little 
sense.  This  being  unsatisfactory,  popular  etymology  also 
turned  it  into  lanza-presado  or  prisado,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with 
Span,  presa,  a  grip,  clutch,  seizure.  We  also  find  latwe- 
persado  in  the  play  of  ISir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  Dekker's  Works, 
1873,  iii.  95  ;  see  further  in  Nares.  Now  the  Ital.  spezzata 
means  shivered,  broken,  splintered,  being  the  fem.  pp.  of 
spezzare,  to  shiver  to  pieces,  lit.  to  dis-piece ;  from  Lat.  dis-^ 
prefix,  and  the  Ital.  pezza,  a  piece,  the  same  word  as  our 
piece.  Hence  the  sense  is  a  dis-pieced  lance,  a  shivered 
lance,  or  demi-lance.  As  applied  to  a  soldier,  it  meant  one 
who  had  been  a  captain  of  horse,  but  had  broken  his  lance 
and  lost  his  horse ;  such  a  one  was  admitted  into  a  foot- 
regiment,  at  first  as  equal  in  rank  with  the  captain  of  foot, 
but  ere  long  was  degraded,  and  considered  as  equal  in  rank 
with  a  corporal,  till  at  last  the  lancepesade  was  further 
degraded,  and  ranked  as  being  but  a  little  better  than  au 
ordinary  foot- soldier.  All  this  is  fully  explained  in  the  note 
referred  to.  The  substance  of  this  note  is  quoted  by  Nares 
from  Grose,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
the  original  passage  in  Turner.  Besides  which,  none  of  the 
Dictt.  explain  the  etymology  of  the  Ital.  pp.  spezzata. 

Launch,   a  particular  kind  of  long-boat.      Such  is  the 
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definition  in  Todd's  Johns 


rly  example  of  the ' 


I  find  no  early  exam 
use  of  the  word.  The  dictionaries  assume  thtit  it  is  deriverl 
from  the  verb  to  Immch,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  of  Spau.  origin. 
The  Spanish  word  is  httieha^  which  Pineda  (1740)  explains 
as  *  the  pinnace  of  a  ship/  That  the  word  is  Spanish  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  numerous  derivatives  in  that  langtittge. 
Neurann  and  Baretti  give  innvha^  barge,  lighter,  long  boat, 
launch  ;  iam-ha  de  socorro,  life-boat;  lanehmia^  a  lighter  full 
of  goods,  boat' load  ;  lanchon,  a  lighter;  lanchonet^o,  a  lighter- 
man ;  la  avion,  a  kind  of  guiirdship  in  India.  Tiejra*s  Port, 
Diet,  gives  /ftuckd,  the  pinnace  of  a  ship  ;  ianchara^  a  ship  so 
called,  I  offer  a  wild  guess  that  lam:ha  may  be  a  corruption 
of  hrc/ifi,  a  small  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the  China  coast  in 
trade;  and  that  both  words  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  See 
Lorcka  in  Yule's  Glossary. 

lay-figure^  in  painting.  The  etymology  of  /ffj/  in  this 
compound  was  given  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  5  S.  v.  4*Six  The  original  word  was  /at/'matu  as  in 
Hailey'a  Diet.,  ed.  1735;  and  this  word  was  used  by  Dryden 
in  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  S  *^20, 
written  in  1694.  The  passage  from  Dryden  is  quoted  in 
Richardson.  The  word  iaijman  is  precisely  the  Du.  kernatt, 
a  layman,  a  layfigiire ;  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  doubtless 
right  in  explaining  it  as  being  contracted  from  Udt-mati,  i.e. 
man  or  figure  made  with  joints.  Thus  Sewers  Du.  Diet 
gives  Z^^'/^^i,  joints,  pi.  of  //>/,  a  joint;  Mehanf,  a  camp-bed, 
i.e.  bed  made  with  joints  for  folding  up;  l€(ii'zctta\  a  joint- 
setter,  bone-setter.  The  loss  of  d  between  two  «**8  is  a 
distinguisliing  mark  of  Dutch  ;  and  mny  be  instanced  in 
Mt\  for  teedvt\  tender,  urer  for  feeder,  weather,  Neirh$id  for 
Nfderkud,  Netlierland.  The  Du.  //</,  a  joint,  is  cognate  with 
A.S.  /*^,  a  limb»  joint,  G.  f/ikd  (  =  ge-lied)^  Goth.  lUhm^ 
a  limb.  The  word  vtuel  is  also  of  Dutch  origin,  and  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  about  the  same  time. 

Mandilioa,  a  soldier's  cloak.  (Ital-Span.-Arab.*Lat.)  It 
was  once  rather  common.  Nares  gives  seven  examples,  the 
most  interesting  being  one  from  Chapman*8  Homer,  bk.  x,  PJO» 
The  etymology  is  given  in  Mahn's  Webster;    but,  in  hii 
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nsual  confused  way,  lie  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  is  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  form  is,  however,  Italian,  as 
Wares  says.  Florio,  ed.  1598,  gives  Ital.  mandigiione,  'a 
mandillion,  a  souldiers  iacket.'  But  it  has  no  root  in  Italian, 
and  all  that  is  Italian  abput  it  is  the  suffix  -one.  The  rest  is 
borrowed  from  the  Span,  mandily  a  coarse  apron,  which 
undoubtedly  had  also  the  sense  of  *  mandilion,'  though  the 
Dictionaries  omit  it.  This  we  can  tell,  because  the  word 
found  its  way  from  Spanish  into  French,  so  that  Cotgrave 
interprets  mandil  to  mean  *a  mandilian,  or  loose  cassock.' 
That  the  word  was  Spanish  is  certain,  because  it  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  being  exactly  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
mandily  given  at  p.  1506  of  Richardson's  Arab-  Diet.,  where 
we  find  mandil,  mindil,  *  a  table-cloth,  towel,  sash,  turban- 
cloth,  handkerchief,  mantle.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  sense 
of  *  mantle  '  or  '  cloak '  appears  in  the  original  Arabic,  and 
must  have  thence  found  its  way,  first  into  Spanish,  and 
secondly  into  Italian ;  and  when  once  Italianised,  it  was 
lengthened  by  adding  the  common  suffix  -one.  Finally,  the 
Arab,  mandil,  as  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  informs  me,  is  not  a 
true  Arabic  word,  but  merely  adopted  from  the  Lat.  mantile^ 
a  napkin. 

Mane.  I  have  given  this  word  as  Scandinavian,  because 
the  A.S.  Dictionaries  seem  not  to  contain  it.  But  we  now 
know,  by  help  of  Sweet's  O.E.  Texts,  that  it  is  a  native 
word.  The  entry  *'juha,  manu '  occurs  in  the  Erfurt 
Glossary,  1.  1182,  And  I  now  find,  thanks  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
that  the  adj.  ge-mone,  i.e.  '  having  a  mane,'  is  duly  entered 
in  Bosworth  and  Toller's  Dictionary. 

Mango.  I  have  given  the  etymology  from  the  Malay 
name  mattgga,  but  this  is  merely  the  Malay  spelling.  Col. 
Yule  shews  ttat  we  took  it  rather  from  the  Port,  form  manga. 
Both  the  Port,  and  Malay  names  are  unoriginal,  being 
borrowed  from  the  Tamil  word  mdn-kat/,  where  kai/  means 
•  fruit,'  and  man  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows. 

Martlet.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  hitherto  unnoted  confusion 
and  difficulty  in  the  history  of  this  word.     I  have  given 
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marikt  m  a  variant  of  martinet ;  for  Cotgrave  explains  t! 
F-  martinet  by  *  a  Martlet,  or  Martin  (bird) ;  *  and,  ind 
Littr^  gives  F.  inartekt  with  the  same  sense  as  martinet, 
This  is  the  usud  account,  and  is  quite  right  as  regards 
Shakespeare*s  martlet,  in  the  Merch.  of  Yen  ice,  ii*  9,  28; 
and  in  Macb^,  i,  6.  5,  The  bird  meant  is  the  Hou 
martin,  the  HitHndo  urhim  of  LinnaQus,  and  the  Cotlh  urttiai 
of  modern  writers,  as  Prof.  Newton  kindly  informs  me. 
But  as  to  the  heraldic  tnartid^  there  is  much  difficulty.  In 
modern  heraldry,  the  bird  is  represented  with  very  sho 
legs,  or  none  at  all ;  and  is  therefore  the  Swift,  the  Utnimi 
apus  of  Lion  [BUS,  now  called  the  C*/p»elas  apus.  Prof. 
Newton  says  it  is  the  awou^  of  Aristotle,  where  the  epithet 
apus  (footless)  identifies  it.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  the 
actual  drawings  of  the  bird,  in  blazonry,  are  fair  representa* 
tioua  of  it  It  is  a  closely  allied  bird  to  the  House- martin, 
and  the  same  word  marikt  was  doubtless  applied  to  botb 
these  birds.     There  is  no  difficulty  so  far. 

But  now  comes  in  a  strange  contradiction,  which  insinua 
that  there  has  been  gross  confusion  somewhere.  For  the 
very  bird  which  we  call  a  martiei  in  English  heraldry, 
distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  its  short  legs,  is  by  French 
heralds  culled  a  merli'fte,  i.e.  a  little  merle  or  blackbird.  For 
example,  Littre  gives  us  :  *^  Merlette^  terrae  de  blason  ;  oiseaa 
represent^  sans  bee  et  sans  pieds.  II  porte  d'or,  k  trois 
merkttes  de  sable/*  Hamilton's  French  Dictionary  has 
''Mrrktte,  her.  martlet**  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary, 
ed.  1660,  has  :  *' Merlette,  f,  a  Martlet,  in  blazon  ;  "  so  that 
he  secrns  to  distinguish  between  the  martlet  of  heraldry  and 
that  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  surest  evidence  is  that  of  a 
Roll  of  Arms,  which  cannot  be  later  than  a.d.  1314,  e<lited 
by  N*  Harris  Nicolas  in  IS'28  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  A. 
xviii*  At  p,  1  we  find  ;  **  Le  Counte  de  Penhroc,  burele  ds 
argunt  e  de  azure,  od  les  mere  Ion  de  goules  ;  "  i.e.  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  barry,  argent  and  azure,  with  martlets,  gules. 
This  precisely  agrees  with  the  dexler  half  of  the  shield  of 
Pembroke  College.  In  this  Roll,  there  are  no  less  than  M 
examples  of  arms  containing  nmrllels.     The  word  always 
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occurs  in  the  plural,  and  the  Anglo-French  plural  is  almost 
always  spelt  mere/os,  but  we  also  find  mereioz  and  merloi. 
These  plurals  imply  a  singular  merlot,  which  is  a  mere 
variant  of  merlette,  both  forms  being  diminutives  of  merle. 

Hence  we  have  positive  proof  that  the  name  of  the  heraldic 
martlet  has  not  only  been  merlette  in  France  for  centuries, 
but  was  merlot  or  merlette  in  England  more  than  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  only  guess  that  seems  to  me  to  reconcile  these  facts, 
is  to  suppose,  that  the  original  martlet  of  heraldry  was  really 
a  merlet  or  little  merle ;  that  the  name,  by  some  confusion, 
was  altered  (in  England,  but  not  in  France)  to  martlet,  and 
the  figure  of  the  bird  must  have  been  altered  with  it ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  modern  French  heralds  have  adopted  the 
English  figure  of  the  bird,  whilst  retaining  the  old  appella- 
tion unchanged. 

That  the  name  was  actually  altered,  appears  from  the 
Prompt.  Parv.,  which  has  **  Marttiet,  Turdus,'*  i.e.  the  name 
of  martnet  or  martlet  was  given  to  the  merle,  a  bird  belonging 
to  the  (Linnaoan)  genus  turdus. 

The  problem  is,  to  find  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
martlets  were  represented  many  centuries  ago.  I  have 
already  found  something  of  the  kind. 

In  Neale's  Westminster  Abbey,  ii.  26,  I  find  that  the 
supposed  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were:  ''A  cross 
patence  {sic),  between  five  martlets,  or."  The  picture  opposite 
shews  how  this  coat  is  carved  in  stone ;  the  martlets  are 
there  seen  as  long  birds,  with  tails  ending  in  a  single  point, 
and  with  long  legs.  In  Fabyan's  History,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  224, 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  same  coat ;  here  again,  the  birds  have 
long  legs,  and  single-pointed  tails,  and  are  not  at  all  like 
the  martlets  of  modern  times.  This  goes  far  to  shew  that 
my  guess  is  correct. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  heraldic  martlet  was  called 
merlot  in  Anglo-French,  and  is  still  called  merlette  in  modem 
French,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Mascle,  in  heraldry,  a  lozenge  perforated  with  a  hole  of  the 
same  shape.     (F. — L.)     In  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,   a.d. 
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1486,  leaf /4,  the  acciiaative  case  occura  as  nm^cnlns  in  LoWj 
Latin,  mnfictihn  in  Old  French,  aud  nmscules  in  ETtgUsfa 
Cotgrave  has  F»  maele,  "the  mash  of  a  net;  alao,  in  Blazoa» 
a  Mascie,  or  short  Lozenge,  having  a  square  hole  in  the 
iniddest*"  The  masck  represents  a  mesh  of  a  net,  and  is 
merely  the  same  word  as  the  F.  ma€le,  from  Lat.  macula^  a 
mesh.  In  O.F.,  an  8  was  ignorantlj  inserted  before  the  c, 
probably  by  confusion  with  O.F,  made^  E,  mak^  from  Lat 
mmculm ;  the  spoiling  nmscle  occurs  before  1350,  This  » 
became  fixed  in  Etiglish,  and  is  still  written.  Still  more 
curiously,  the  E.  word  was  retranslated  into  Low  Lat,  as 
mmenh^  where  the  *  entirely  obscures  the  true  etymology. 
Thus  ma^cle  is  a  doublet  of  mail,  as  applied  to  armour,  the 
latter  being  the  true  old  form  (O.F.  waiiie).  Curiously 
enough,  there  was  a  variety  of  mailed  armour  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  mmcied  armour,  though  I  suspect 
that  this  antiquarian  term  is  of  no  very  early  date.  The 
period  of  mtuvied  armour  was  the  eleventh  century.  See 
Annanflale*a  Diet. 

Uazurka,  a  dance.  Mr.  Morfill  has  kindly  suggested  to 
me  that  the  name  properlj^  belongs  to  the  dancer  rather  thaa 
to  the  dance;  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  Polish  word  Mazurka 
is  '  a  woman  of  Massovia  or  Mazovia/  which  is  the  name 
of  a  province  of  Poland  containing  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
Similarly  there  is  a  dance  called  the  Polonaise^  which  is 
French  for  'a  Polish  woman  ^ ;  and  the  same  explanation 
applie«  to  Poika,  which  is  the  Polish  word  for  •  a  Polish 
woman/  the  masc.  form  being  Po/ak.  Col.  Yule,  in  hi§ 
Glossary,  notices  that  Browning  twice  calls  a  girl  a  naufcht 
whereas  the  word  really  means  a  dance.  This  is  just  the 
converse.     See  Kautch  below. 

Mulligatawny^  a  hot  soup.  From  the  Tamil  milagu-tannk^ 
lit.  *  pepper- water  '  (Yuie)*  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  former 
part  of  the  word  that  means  *  pepper,'  and  the  latter  that 
means  *  water.' 

Mustang,  a  wild  horse  of  the  prairies.  (Span, — ^Lat.)  This 
w^ord  is  derived  from  the  S]mn.  word  now  written  rntMhtio, 
but  formerly  rnvdengo^  as   in   Pineda's   Dictionary    (1740). 
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This  form  is  merely  adjectiyal,  and  signifies  '  belonging  to  a 
company  of  graziers/  because  these  graziers  catch  the 
mustangs  and  use  them.  The  word  for  *  company  of  graziers  * 
or  of  shepherds  is  niesfa,  which  also  meant  formerly  '  a  fair 
for  shepherds';  see  Minsheu  (1623).  The  Span,  mesfa 
answers  to  the  Lat.  fem.  mista  (also  mixfn),  a  mixed  company 
or  assembly ;  from  mi^tcere^  to  mix,  assemble. 

Hautoh,  a  kind  of  ballet-dance  by  women.  (Hind. — 
Prakrit — Skt.)  From  the  Ilind.  (and  Mahratti)  ndch,  a 
dance ;  from  the  Prakrit  nnchcha,  the  same.  This  is  from 
the  Skt.  nttya^  dancing,  acting ;  orig.  fut.  pass.  part,  of  nr^, 
to  dance,  act.  See  Yule.  Hence  the  deriv.  nautch-girl^  a 
dancing-girl ;  cf.  Skt.  nartaki,  a  female  dancer. 

Hizam,  the  title  of  a  ruler  in  the  Deccan.  From  the 
Arab,  nidhdm,  government,  which  the  Persians  pronounce  as 
nizdm.  Though  the  proper  sense  is  '  government,'  it  is  used 
as  a  title,  as  in  the  phrase  nizdmu-U-mulk,  governor  (lit. 
order)  of  the  empire.  From  the  Arab,  root  nazama,  he 
arranged  or  governed ;  see  Devic  and  Richardson. 

Hosegay.  The  word  gai/  means  a  collection  of  gay  flowers. 
There  is  a  good  example  in  Golding's  Ovid,  ed.  1603,  fol. 
47,  back : 

**  And  (as  it  chaunst)  the  selfe  same  time  she  was  a-sorting 

gayes 
To  make  a  Posie,  when  she  first  the  yong  man  did  espie." 

Hnllah.    From  Hind,  ndla^  a  water-course  (Yule). 

Orra,  remaining,  superfluous.  (Scand.)  The  word  orra  is 
Lowland  Scotch.  The  senses  in  Jamie^on  are  various,  but  all 
arise  out  of  the  notion  of  remaining,  superfluous,  spare, 
extra,  and  the  like.  Burns,  in  his  Jolly  Beggars,  says  that 
they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  '  their  orra 
duddies,'  i.e.  their  spare  garments,  which  they  pawned  for 
the  purpose.  Jamieson's  suggestions  as  to  the  etymology  are 
worthless.  The  word  is  precisely  the  Dan.  oirig,  remaining, 
spare,  Swed.  qfrtg,  cognate  with  G.  iibrig.  And  of  course 
this  adj.  is  from  the  Dan.  prep,  orer,  Swed.  qfver ;  cf.  G.  iiber, 
A.S.  o/er,  E.  orer.     Thus  orra^oier-y.     Cf.  o'er  for  over. 
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Pin.  I  believe  no  reference  has  ever  been  given  to  shew 
that  thia  word  occura  in  A.S.,  although  the  iojm pinn  was 
given  by  Somner.  Authority  for  it  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Lieberraaim,  who  in  his  edition  of  an  A.S.  tract  to  which 
he  gives  the  title  of  *  Gereia/  §  18,  1.  6,  gives  us  the  phnise 
*  to  hsepsan  jotVm/  i.e.  a  pin,  peg,  or  fastening  for  a  hasp;  eee 
Anglia,  ix*  265^  It  waa  cleurly  borrowed,  aa  I  have  aaid, 
from  the  late  liUi.  pinna,  a  varitint  o( penna. 

Polka,  a  dance.  The  word,  as  Mr.  Morfill  suggesta,  properly 
applies  to  the  dancer,  as  the  literal  sense  is  a  *  Polish  womau/ 
just  as  there  is  a  dance  called  the  Pofoiifme^  with  the  sarce 
literal  sense.  See  also  Mazurka*  The  Polish  Dictionary 
gives  us  Poial\  a  Polish  man,  with  the  fem.  Polka^  a  Polish 
woman.  Cf.  also  lluss,  Poliak\  a  Pole,  Pokka^  a  Polish 
woman,  Shakespeare  has  Polack  for  'Pole'  in  Hamlet, 
ii,  2.  63,  75;  iv.  4.  23.  Littr^  notes  that  ih^  polka  was 
brought  to  Franco  about  the  year  1845. 

Polo,  a  game.  CoL  Yule  snys  :  *  It  cornea  from  Balti ; 
polo  being,  in  that  language,  the  ball  used  in  the  game.' 
BolH  is  in  tlie  high  valley  of  the  Indus* 

Pomander,    a   globe-shaped    box    for    holding    ointments, 
{Span. — Lat,)     One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  word 
is  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary  (after- 
wards Queen  Mary),  ed.  Madden,  1?531  ;   p»  xxii.     On  the 
1st  Jan.  1518,  this  princess  had  many  presents,  and  paid 
"  to  the  frenche  queues  sfr\i(n\i  that  brought  a  pomander  of 
of  gold*'  the  sum  of  20  shillings.     PomfUtfier  is  often  said  lo 
be  derived  from  pom  me  iVambre^  apple  of  amber.     This  i» 
very  unlikely,  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  pure  guess,  and  there 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  any  eueh  phrase,  nor  any* 
thing  to  connect  it  with   amber  at   alh     There   is  no  hint 
of  anything  of  the  kind  in  Murray's  Diet.,  a. v.  ambet\      la 
fact,  the  origin  is  the  SpaiiLsh  powrt^  which  Minsheu  (lG2'i) 
explains  by  *  pomander  ' ;  and  Pineda  gives  '* /jo///a,  a  little 
small  box  full  of  holes  to  carry  perfumea  in  to  smell  to,  also 
a   pomander.*'     The   rest  of    the  word  is  probably  a  mere 
suffix,  as  seen  in  the  Span,  rir-atukro,  a  sutler,  hil-ahdti^t  a 
spinner,  a  rope- walk ;    this  suflSx  -atid-ero  is,  in  fact,  double, 
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due  to  the  Lat.  -endue  of  the  participle  in  -dtis,  and  the  Lat. 
"arius.  The  orig.  sense  of  the  Span,  pama  was  an  apple  ;  it 
is  a  fern,  form  due  to  the  masc.  porno,  an  apple ;  from  Lat. 
ponium. 

Posnet,  a  little  pot.  M.E.  posnet,  Prompt.  Parv.  and 
WycHf.  The  Anglo-F.  form  is  pozonet,  which  occurs  in  the 
Livere  de  Reis,  ed.  Glover,  1865  (Record  Series),  p.  78. 
The  z  is  equivalent  to  ts,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  word  is,  practically,  a  diminutive  of  the  O.F.  pos,  a 
variant  of  O.F.  pot,  a  pot;  see  examples  in  Littr^.  The 
suffix  IB  not  easy  to  explain  ;  but  we  may  compare  the  form 
pozonet  with  Low  Lat.  potionare,  to  give  to  drink  (Lewis  and 
Short).  Perhaps  pozonet  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  *potionatum. 
See  Pot  below. 

Pot.  The  various  Celtic  words  for  pot  are  of  Latin  origin, 
as  I  have  already  said  in  my  Supplement.  Littr^  points  out, 
still  more  distinctly,  that  the  Lat.  potm,  a  drink,  draught, 
was  actually  used  in  the  sense  of  a  drinking-cup  in  late 
Latin ;  see  also  Lewis  and  Short.  The  word  is  thus  fully 
accounted  for. 

Puggery.    From  Hind.j^flf^i,  a  turban  (Yule). 

Quiz.  In  Moore's  Life,  i.  11,  he  tells  us  that  his  earliest 
verses  were  composed  on  the  absurd  devotion  of  the  public 
to  an  extremely  popular  toy  "  very  fashionable  about  the 
year  1789  or  1790,  called  in  French  a  bandalore,  and  in 
English  a  quiz**  Even  ladies  played  at  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
very  streets,  or,  as  Moore  says,  "  Went  quizzing  on  to  show 
their  shapes  and  graceful  mien/'  This  passage  is  quoted  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  i.  452.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  quiz 
is  precisely  the  same  as  whiz,  just  as  the  Lowland  Scotch 
quhirr  is  the  English  whirr,  which  is  a  closely  allied  descrip- 
tive word.  Hence  the  verb  to  quiz,  to  amuse  oneself  with 
another's  peculiarities,  as  with  a  toy.  I  believe  that  quota- 
tions for  quiz  must  be  sought  for  shortly  after  1790.  By 
way  of  example,  see  the  quotation  from  Colman's  Heir-at- 
Law  in  Davies,  Suppl.  Glossary  ;  the  date  is  1797.  It  occurs 
twice  in  a  play  by  Hoi  man,  called  Abroad  and  at  Home,  3rd 
edit.,  1796  :  we  find  ''  what  a  quiz  it  is  "  in  Act  i.  sc.  1,  and 
FliiL  Train.  188ff-7.  46 
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"ray  quiz  of  a  father"  m  Act  ii.  se.  4.  Ag'ain,  T  find  "  theyVe 
the  impudence  to  quiz  me  *'  in  the  first  scene  of  False  AUrms, 
by  Kenney,  a  play  acted  in  1807,  I  believe  the  usual  story 
about  the  word  qitts,  aa  given  in  Smart's  and  in  Websfer's 
Dictionaries,  to  be  one  of  those  fictions  with  which  our  booki 
of  anecdote  abound.  It  assumes  that  the  word  quis  baa  no 
meanings  which  is  not  true  ;  it  is  obviously  of  iinitattTS 
origin.  The  word  whiz  was  used  by  Surrey.  Mr.  8mythe 
Palmer  telis  me  that  the  assumed  date  for  the  above  story  is 
17D1,  whereas  the  word,  according  to  Moore,  is  at  least  a 
year  older.  If  there  ia  any  truth  in  the  story,  all  that  Daly 
did  was  to  extend  the  use  and  vogue  of  a  pre-existent  word* 
Wo  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  he  really  invented  the  word. 
Eancho*  Eaach,  a  rude  hut.  (Span.— O.H.O,)  This 
word  is  in  common  use  in  Mexico  and  California,  and 
frequently  appears  in  American  books,  in  which  it  is  some- 
times cut  down  to  the  shorter  form  ramlu  Thus,  in  Bret 
Harte's  poem  called  An  Idyll  of  the  Road,  we  find  the  lines: 

**  Thar  woz  a  snipe^like  you,  a  fancy  tourist — 

Kern  to  that  ranch  ez  if  to  make  a  stay." 

It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Span,  rancho^  a  mess,  or 
set  of  persons  who  eat  and  drink  together,  also  a  free  clear 
passage.  The  ranckos  or  rude  huts  are  used  for  herdsmen  or 
furm- labourers  who  lodge  there,  and  mess  together,  which 
explains  the  reason  for  the  name.  The  etymology  of  the 
Span,  raticho  is  doubtful;  but  Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623) 
gives  an  older  sense  of  the  word,  viz.  '  a  ranke,  an  order  or 
place  where  every  one  is  to  keep  or  abide*;  also  the  derivative 
rancfienny  with  the  sense  *  a  ranke  of  tents  or  cabins  for 
soldiers  * ;  whereas  Meadows  explains  the  modern  rarwheria 
as  *a  hut,  or  cottage  where  labourers  mess/  which  (as  said 
above)  is  now  the  meaning  of  rancho  in  N,  America,  There 
is  also  a  derived  \erh  arranc/iarsi\  to  mess  together;  as  well  aa 
ranchmf\  In  form  a  mess,  to  build  huts,  Diez  derives  ranch 
from  the  F.  ranger,  to  array,  set  in  order,  our  ran(;e  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  borrowed  from  the  cognate 
rroven^*al  rent\  also  found  in  the  forjn  arrenc,  a  rank,  a  row 
(Bartacii).     It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.     AH  these 
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words  (like  the  English  rank,  range^  and  eyen  harangue)  are 
of  Teut.  origin  ;  from  the  O.H.G.  hring,  M.H.Q-.  ring,  a  ring, 
especially  a  ring  of  people ;  indeed,  rancho  may  have  been 
borrowed  immediately  from  the  O.H.G.  word.  This  etymology 
is  clenched  by  the  fact  that  the  O.H.G.  firing  also  had  the 
meaning  of  a  space  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  people  (see 
Schade) ;  whilst  in  Span,  we  find  the  phrase  hacer  rancho^  to 
make  room,  to  make  a  clear  space,  precisely  answering  to  the 
English  expression  *  to  form  a  ring.'  Monlau,  in  his  Spanish 
Etymological  Dictionary,  states  that  Scheler  objects  to  the 
derivation  given  by  Diez,  and  proposes  another,  which  seems 
to  me  feeble  and  uncalled  for,  viz.  from  a  nasalised  form  of 
the  syllable  reg-  in  the  Lat.  regula,  a  rule ;  which  he  thinks 
gives  a  better  explanation  of  the  Provenjal  renc,  as  meaning 
a  row.  But  we  all  know  that  the  E.  rank  constantly  has  the 
sense  of  *  row ' ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
borrowed  E.  rank,  which,  in  the  case  of  '  a  rank  of  soldiers,' 
means  a  straight  line,  is  cognate  with  the  native  E.  word 
ring^  which  means  a  circle.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  are,  in  language,  identical,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  mathematics.  The  idea  of  *  line,*  even  in  mathe- 
matics, is  common  to  both ;  see  Euclid's  definition  of  a  circle. 

Bate,  verb^  to  reprimand.  This  is  short  for  arate,  which 
occurs  twice  in  P.  Plowman,  and  means  (1)  to  rebuke  (sin), 
and  (2)  to  rebuke  or  reprimand  (a  person).  In  one  passage, 
C.  xiii.  35,  one  MS.  has  rate.  This  arate  is,  after  all,  merely 
a  variant  of  aret,  M.E.  aretten,  to  reckon,  count,  impute,  lay 
to  the  charge  of,  indict.  Godefroy  shews  that  the  O.F. 
aretter  was  sometimes  spelt  aratter,  whence  M.E.  araten. 
Hence  the  etymology,  as  Murray  shews,  is  from  Lat.  ad' 
reputare ;  and  this  is  the  real  (but  unsuspected)  origin  of  E. 
rate,  verb.     I  find  :  "  Eaiter,  reter,  accuser  '* ;  Roquefort. 

Bum.  In  my  Notes  on  Etymology,  read  before  the  Society 
on  Nov.  6,  1885,  I  gave  the  correct  etymology  of  this 
Barbadoes  word,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
(Sept.  6,  1885,  p.  155)  by  Mr.  Darnell  Davis.  Mr.  Davis 
has  since  written  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
common  name  kill-devil,  by  which  the  same  spirit  was  also 
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known  (as  sbewn  in  my  former  article),  is  obviously  the 
origin  of  the  French  name  guildire.  This  strange  form  is 
given  by  Littr^,  who  devotes  ten  lines  to  its  etymology, 
and  tliiDks  it  may  have  been  derived  from  F.  guilkr^  to 
ferment,  and  dwe^  a  corruption  of  diable;  but  adds  thmt  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  a  proper  name. 
Littr^'s  guess  ia  not  a  bad  one,  as  he  has  got  hold  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  word  correctly.  He  also  gives  us  gitifditerk 
as  a  name  for  traffic  in  rura,  and  guildifier  for  a  maker  of  it 
These  are  maoifestly  derivatives  from  the  F.  word  guiMite^  aa 
Littrc^  tells  us.  This  curious  use  of  guHdice  as  the  French  form 
of  kiii-devii  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  E.  mm  is,  as  Mr.  Davis 
says,  a  mere  shortening  of  the  alternative  name  rumbo^  rumbotf- 
ling,  or  rumhulfion,  the  name  given  to  the  spirit  in  Barbadoes* 

Sambo,  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and  mulatto.  (Span. — 
L. — Gk*)  Span,  zambo,  formerly  ^ambo  {in  Pineda's  Diet,, 
1740),  signifying  *  bandy-legged,*  used  as  a  sb.  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  The  men  of  an  African  tribe  are  called  Samhtrnt 
in  An  Eng.  Gamer,  ed,  Arber,  v.  95.  From  the  late  Lat, 
«m//ji^f/fi,  representing  the  Gk,  a-fcafi^o^,  crooked,  said  of  the  legs. 

Scabbard.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  are  two 
distinct  words  with  the  spelling  »c4ihhard.  One  is  the  sheath 
of  a  sword,  and  is  derived  from  the  O.Fr»  escauber^  given  by 
Godefroy  with  this  precise  sense.  The  other  is  a  popular 
corruption  of  the  trade- term  scale-board,  as  duly  explained  id 
Webster's  Dictionary.  Seak-board  is  a  kind  of  thin  veneer. 
and  is  obviously  derived  from  jncale  in  the  sense  of  a  thin 
layer,  and  board.  Mr,  J,  Dixon  tells  me  that  a  scale- board* 
cutier  is  one  who  cuts  the  thin  slices  of  wood  of  which  band- 
boxes and  hat-boxes  are  made ;  and  he  sends  me  a  very  apt 
quotation  from  Book  vii.  of  Wiseman's  Chirurgical  Treatises, 
1G76.  Speaking  of  splints,  Wiseman  says,  **Sorae  of  these  are 
made  of  Tin,  others  of  Smbbard^  Past- board,  and  of  Wood, 
sowed  up  in  linen  Cloaths*  .  .  .  Those  of  Scabbards  are  apt 
to  bow,  and  so  those  of  the  thickest  Pastboard^  especially 
if  they  chance  to  be  wet.**  Part  of  this  quotation  is  in 
Wedgwood.  I  think  the  undoubted  etymology  of  this 
scabbard  helps  us  with  the  etymology  of  the  older  and  more 
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difficult  word,  and  goes  far  to  prove  the  suggestion  which  I 
have  already  made,  viz.  that  the  O.Fr.  eacauber  represents  a 
Teutonic  form  which  we  may  express  in  English  by  scale^ 
berk,  where  -berk  is  the  same  as  the  latter  syllable  of  hauberk. 
Wedgwood  has  already  shewn  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  since  we  actually  find  the 
E.  form  scauberke  in  the  Romance  of  Merlin,  ed.  Wheatley, 
p.  514,  1.  16.  See  further  in  my  Dictionary.  Thus  the 
sense  of  scabbard  is  precisely  '  a  protection  formed  by  thin 
slices  of  wood,'  which  well  describes  what  we  may  suppose 
the  primitive  scabbards  to  have  been.  I  conclude  that  the 
older  word  scabbard  was  a  scale-berk,  and  that  the  later  word 
scabbard  is  a  scale-board. 

Stalk,  verb.  The  A.S.  Dictionaries  ignore  this  verb.  It 
is  therefore  well  to  note  that  the  compound  be-stcelcian  occurs 
in  Sweet's  A.S.  Primer,  p.  83,  1.  37.  This  compound  is  not 
in  Bosworth. 

Tatter-demallion,  a  ragged  rogue.  The  word  is  spelt 
taUerdxmallian  in  Howell's  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell, 
ed.  Arber,  sect.  6,  p.  37,  where  he  speaks  of  "  poore  French 
tatferdimallians."  F.  J.  V.,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  vi. 
306,  quotes  a  passage  from  Green's  Tu  Quoque  [1599],  as 
printed  in  The  Ancient  British  Drama,  ii.  566 — ''  Pah  !  the 
Italian  fashion !  the  tattered-dernallian  fashion  he  means." 
This  earlier  quotation  exhibits  tattered  as  a  past  participle, 
which  was  easily  turned  into  tatter  because  demallian  began 
with  a  e/.  I  conclude  that  tattered  is  used  adjectivally,  and 
therefore  demallian  is  a  substantive.  The  etymology  in 
Mahu's  Webster  is,  I  suspect,  wrong.  He  derives  it  from 
E.  tatter,  rag,  and  F.  de  maillon,  said  to  mean  'of  a  rag.' 
Now  I  am  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  have  borrowed  the 
whole  phrase  from  French,  because  tatter  never  was  a  French 
word ;  nor  would  it  have  made  any  sense  to  borrow  such  a 
phrase  as  de  maillon,  because  a  man  could  not  have  been 
called  in  French  a  de  maillon,  any  more  than  we  should  call 
a  street  Arab  an  of-a-rag.  Besides,  the  authority  for  maillon 
is  Boquefort,  a  very  unsafe  guide  ;  and  he  only  gives  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  F.  maillot,  a  swaddling  clout.     Cotgrave  gives 
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mat  I  ion  another  meaning,  from  another  root.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  demallian  was  a  substantive,  prob.  of  French 
origin,  coined  from  the  verb  d^s/naWer  (raorl.  F.  d^ftvaiiler),  to 
hack  to  pieces  a  coat  of  mail,  and  secondly,  as  Godefrojr 
shews,  sioiply  to  tear  or  rend.  This  verb  occurs  also  in 
Spanish  as  demnallar,  and  in  Florio'e  ItaL  Diet,  aa  d^smnglmn 
and  Hmagliare,  It  is  derived  from  the  prefix  «/«*-==  Lat.  rfw-, 
apart ;  and  F.  matlk  ==  Lat.  mnnda,  a  net,  a  mesh,  al»o  a 
coat  of  maQ.  The  mod.  F.  mat /It*  f  on,  swaddling- clothes,  is 
from  the  same  source  as  mai/Je,  as  shewn  by  Littr^.  More- 
over, Godefroy  gives  an  O.F.  verb  desmaiiloki\  with  the 
same  sense  as  mod.  F.  dimaiUoter^  to  unswathe,  undo  out  of 
swaddling  clothes.  I  cannot  explnin  the  exact  formation  of 
demftlimn,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is,  as  I  said,  to  be 
referred  to  these  verbs,  viz.  ddmaiiler,  to  undo  the  meshes  of 
a  thing  or  to  rend ;  and  d^mailht^^r^  to  unswathe.  I  should 
conclude  that  a  denmllion  meant  a  person  with  rent  clothes, 
or  with  clofhes  torn  off  him,  and  so  nearly  bare.  This 
agrees  with  the  quotation  in  Todd*s  Johnson  from  L' Estrange, 
Tiz.  "  As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  on  a  bitter  cold  room- 
ing with  never  a  r^//,  a  spark  that  was  warm  clad  called  to 
this  (attei'demftiHon,  how  he  could  endure  this  cold  weather?** 
I  would  throw  out  the  hint  that,  if  ray  view  is  right,  we 
may  perhaps  some  day  find  a  quotation  for  the  sb.  drnwlUon 
without  the  qualifying  tattered.  I  see  great  difficulty  in 
taking  the  de  to  be  the  French  preposition.  To  conclnl' 
Captain  Smith,  in  1621),  uses  the  strange  spelling  tait^rj- 
mftilion ;  Works,  ed,  Arber,  p.  864. 

Travertine,  a  kind  of  white  liraesfone.  (ItaL— L.)  Trarer- 
tine  is  a  recognized  term  in  geology,  used  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
and  other  w^riters.  It  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  rood.  ltd. 
trarerttNO  (Meadows),  whence  also  F.  travertin^  given  by 
Littre.  But  this  ItaL  form  is  itself  corrupt,  and  is  philo- 
logically  iriteresling  for  having  an  inserted  r.  The  former  r 
is  inserted,  by  anticipation  of  the  r  in  the  second  syllable. 
Fiorio  gives  the  word  in  the  form  tivn-tino,  explained  in  the 
edition  of  1598  as  'a  kind  of  stone  to  build  withall';  and 
Torriano,  ed.  1688,  gives  the  same  form,  with  the  ^euse  of 
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'a  kind  of  building  marble/  Littr^,  8.v.  travertin,  also 
notices  its  use  for  building.  This  older  form  Tivertino 
represents  the  Lat.  Tibertinus,  an  adj.  formed  from  the  place- 
name  Tibur,  which  is  the  modern  Tivoliy  with  a  like  change 
of  6  to  r  ;  and  this  place  is  situated,  as  is  well  known,  not  far 
from  Rome,  on  the  river  Teverone,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Tifjer.  Mahn's  Webster  gives  the  correct  etymology,  but 
with  insufficient  detail ;  and,  as  usual,  without  any  references. 

Troth.  I  give  no  earlier  quotation  than  one  from  Shake- 
speare, and  explain  it  as  a  variant  of  truth.  But  the  M.E. 
form  occurs  in  the  Ormulum,  spelt  trowu-^e,  1. 1850;  whilst  the 
same  poem  has  the  verb  trowwenn^  to  trow,  in  the  preceding 
line.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  troth  (z^trow-th)  is  formed 
directly  from  the  verb  to  trow.  Again,  I  give  trow  as  derived 
from  A.S.  getrSotriaUf  getriowan,  to  trust;  but  the  form  may  be 
Scandinavian.     Cf.  O.Swed.  troa  (Ihre),  Dan.  troe,  Icel.  triia. 

Tufa,  a  kind  of  soft  or  porous  stone.  (Ital. — L.)  This  is 
a  common  term  in  modern  geology,  but  is  a  false  form.  The 
correct  spelling  would  be  tufo,  and  the  word  is  masculine ; 
but  English  pays  no  regard  to  gender,  and  it  has  obviously 
been  confused  with  Lat.  tufa,  a  tuft,  with  which  it  has  no 
connexion.  It  was  borrowed  directly  from  Ital.  tufo,  a  soft 
or  sandy  stone ;  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  Lat.  tofua, 
with  the  same  sense,  a  word  used  both  by  Yergil  and  Ovid. 
Tofus  is  sometimes  spelt  tophus  ;  and  the  o  is  long.  Liddell 
and  Scott  give  the  Ok.  form  as  ro^o^,  but  without  any 
reference ;  and  here  the  o  is  short.  The  origin  of  the  Lat. 
tofm  and  Gk.  to^o^  is  unknown  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
alike  of  foreign  origin,  and  not  indigenous  in  either  language. 

Vagrant.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  word  is 
spelt  vagarant  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  i,  490.  I  have  also 
suggested  that  it  was  formed  from  the  verb  to  vagary,  used 
by  Cotgrave  and  Florio  in  the  sense  '  to  wander,'  which  seems 
to  be  directly  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  uagari.  But  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  this  matter ;  I  now  suspect  that  the  verb 
to  vagary,  i.e.  to  wander,  was  merely  influenced  in  form  by 
this  Lat.  verb,  and  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  question  the  reality 
of  the  Latin  origin  of  these  words.     I  now  believe  that  the 
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verb  to  vagary  was  formed,  under  tte  influence  of  Uie  Lat. 
uagarif  from  the  adj.  mgarant,  which  may  be  a  correct 
spelling.  For  it  seeraa  to  mo  that  this  ragarant  precisely 
represents  the  Anglo-French  wakerant,  which  I  have  lately 
found.  In  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Angleterre,  ed.  Glover 
(Rolls  Series),  p.  126,  L  28,  is  the  sentence — "  Deus  pelerins 
perdirunt  •  •  »  lour  dreit  chemiui  e  alerunt 
wnkerant  ca  o  la/  i.e.  two  pilgriras  lost  their  right  way,  and 
went  wandering  or  rarablmg  here  and  there.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  stryck  with  the  singular  resemblance  in  form 
between  Hackluyt's  mgaraHt^  in  the  phrewe  *  a  vagamnt  and 
wilJe  kinde  of  life,'  and  the  Anglo-French  word.  Vagamnt 
and  wakerani  have  both  the  exact  sense  of  '  rambling/  and 
the  forms  are  practically  identical,  as  the  French  w  easily 
passed  into  t\  and  the  k  could  be  weakened  to  </  in  such  a 
position.  Now  this  Anglo-French  icakeraut  occurs  in  French 
also.  Roquefort  gives  two  references  for  it ;  he  says  that 
wakeraunt  is  used  to  translate  the  Lat.  uaga,  fem.,  wandering, 
in  an  old  translation  of  Proverbs,  vii,  10  ;  and,  again,  in 
Jeremiah,  xxxi.  22.  Of  course  Roquefort,  in  his  vague  way^ 
derives  wakerant  from  Lat.  uagm^  but  it  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  man  would  never  go  out  of 
his  way  to  use  so  strange  a  form  when  he  had  the  Lat 
uaga  before  him  ;  he  could  have  used  mgant  or  taguant  much 
more  easily,  French  words  begitming  with  tc  are  usually  of 
Teutonic  origin  ;  and,  though  I  find  no  German  word  which 
answers  to  it  exactly,  I  think  the  G.  waekeitt,  to  totter  or 
stagger,  is  sufficiently  near.  Wackeln  answers  to  the  Du, 
imggt'krif  to  totter,  waddle  as  a  duck  (Sewel),  and  our  own 
word  u aggie.  It  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  aay  that  *  two 
pilgrims  lost  their  way,  and  went  waggling  about.'  Cf.  aldo 
Wyclifs  curious  translation  of  Eocles.  xii.  3—**  Whan  shul 
be  moued  the  keperas  of  the  hous,  and  the  most  strong  men 
irageren"  where  the  Vulgate  has  nutabunt.  Further,  in  Pt. 
cviii,  10,  he  translates  tndantes  by  wagenngef  and  in  Hosea 
ix,  27,  he  translates  nagi  by  wagfrende,  I  may  add  that  I 
have  found  a  third  example  of  the  O.F,  word,  in  the  phrase 
'le  laissent  li  diu  aler  tcaucranl,'  i.e.  the  gods  allow  the 
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world  to  go  wandering  about,  paying  no  heed  to  it.  See 
Chrestomathie  de  TAncien  Franfais,  by  L.  Constans.  The 
Glossary  has :  "  tcaucrer  [marked  as  a  non-Latin  word],  errer 
&  Taventure,  proprement  errer  sur  mer." 

Yet  again,  in  Britton,  ed.  Nichols,  i.  181,  I  find  the 
expression  "  de  wakerours  par  pays,"  which  Nichols  translates 
"  of  vagrants  through  the  country."  And  again — **  longue- 
ment  waucrant  ca  et  la,'  i.e.  wandering  long  here  and  there; 
Wavrin's  Chronicles,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  33.  Ducange  gives  two 
examples,  both  from  Froissart,  of  the  infinitive  vaucrer,  under 
the  heading  Vaxare  (though  this  may  be  a  different  word). 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  present  participle  of  the  verb 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sb.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Latin 
forms  can  explain  the  r  in  the  E.  word  vagrant^  except  on 
the  supposition  that  it  comes  out  of  the  infin.  uagari,  and  was 
borrowed  immediately.  But  if  it  was  borrowed  immediately, 
it  then  becomes  difficult  to  account  for  the  French  suffix  -anL 
There  is  no  r  in  the  Lat.  ace.  tMgantem. 

Veranda,  Verandali,  a  covered  balcony.  There  is  a  most 
instructive  article  on  the  word  in  Yule's  Glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  terms.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  Persian,  but  this 
derivation  is  challenged.  There  is  a  Skt.  raranda,  a  portico  ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  quite  a  late  word.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  word  is  really  Portuguese,  the  Port,  word  being 
raranda,  a  balcony.  This  is  the  same  word  as  the  O.Span. 
raranda,  explained  by  Pedro  de  Alcala,  in  1505,  as  meaning 
*a  stair- railing,  fireguard,  balcony.'  The  early  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  Spanish  proves  that  the  word  is  certainly 
European.  Minsheu,  in  1623,  gives  Span,  baranda,  varanda, 
*  railes  to  leane  the  brest  on  ' ;  which  shews  that  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  a  railing  breast-high,  such  as  a  stair-railing. 

Col.  Yule  is  content  to  shew  that  the  word  is  European. 
I  think  we  may  go  a  little  further,  and  connect  it  with  Span. 
rarUy  a  rod,  twig,  staff,  pole,  Port,  vara,  a  rod.  The  suffix 
•anda  is  adjectival,  and  answers  to  the  Lat.  -endus,  originally 
the  suffix  of  the  fut.  pass,  participle.  See  Diez,  Gramm.  der 
Romanischen  Sprachen,  1858,  ii.  352,  where  he  actually 
instances  the  Span,  baranda,  railings,  as  exhibiting  this  suffix. 
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I  think  the  original  sense  of  baranda  was  *  railing/  from  bam 
or  vara^  a  rod,  in  the  sense  of  'rail.'  Moreover,  I  think  the 
Span,  ram  raay  fairly  he  derived  from  Lat.  uarn,  a  forked  pole. 

Wall-eyed.  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  the  Ic^h 
raM-ef/g^t%  as  given  in  my  Dictionary,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  very  spelling  wald-eyed  in  the  Wars  of 
Alexander,  L  608.  Its  further  connection  with  the  more 
correct  Icel.  fonn  ragl-pycf^r  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  spelling  tcatcU'etjid  and  tmugle-eghed  in  the  same,  1.  1706. 

Windlafts.  There  are  two  words  of  this  form.  I  first 
consider  the  windhu^  used  with  a  rope.  It  is  explained 
in  my  Dictionary  as  having  an  intrusive  /.  This  is  not  the 
right  explanation.  It  is  the  M.E.  fn/ftdfhH,  shorter  form 
iCfjndla^ ;  both  these  forms  occur  in  the  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  529  ;  and  on  the  same  page  we  have  in/ndas  also.  Roth 
mjudid-an  and  wyud-m  are  lefritimate  formations.  The  latter 
represents  Iceh  vind-djis,  a  beiim  that  turns  round,  from  viudn, 
to  windt  and  ass,  a  beam.  The  former  represents  an  Icel. 
riNdtl-ffMs^  not  given  in  Vigfusson,  but  (as  Mr.  Magnusson 
informs  me)  still  in  common  use  in  Iceland  ;  where  vtmlii-  is 
the  stem  of  the  sb.  vindUl^  a  winder.  This  windel  not  only 
occurs  in  Swed.  dialects,  being  defined  by  Rietz  as  the 
name  given  to  the  stick  used  for  turning  round  a  quern  or 
handniill,  but  even  occurs  in  tbe  M.E.  t/arn-tnttdei^  a  reel  for 
yarn,  in  Wright's  Vocabularies  and  in  the  Prompt,  Par  v., 
p.  188.  The  A.S,  word  is,  liowever,  (jrarn-irinde.  We  hence 
see  that  uiftd/fiss  is  simply  short  for  tcindrl-ass^  where  miidei  is 
a  'winder/  and  -oss^Icel.  dm^  a  beam.  The  suffix  -el  denotes 
the  implement,  as  in  fipin-d-k,  A.S.  spin-l^  from  spin.  Now 
that  this  ichidims  is  thus  been  to  bo  as  old  as  a.d.  1440,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Tudor- English  wimllam,  a  circuitous 
track,  is  nothing  but  an  adaptation  of  the  sume  word,  due  lo 
a  popular  etymology  whit-h  resolved  the  word  into  wind  &ad 
lave.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  he  an  independent  formation, 
there  is  still  no  great  difficulty  in  actually  deriving  it  (as 
above)  from  wind  and  lace^  the  old  sense  of  lace  being  a  noose 
or  snare  (F,  laqs  in  Cotgrave,  Lat,  iaquem). 

Yokel,  a  country  bumpkin.      (E.)     In  Davies'   Supple- 
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mentary  Glossary,  we  find  quotations  for  this  word  from 
Hood,  Dickens,  and  Blackmore ;  the  dictionaries  refer  us  to 
Kingsley,  but  suppress  the  reference.  Ogilvie  suggests  that 
it  may  be  from  the  verb  to  yoke^  which  is  not  convincing ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  right.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
*  bumpkin '  or  *  simpleton.'  I  would  rather,  therefore,  con- 
nect it  with  the  M.E.  gokey  a  fool,  which  is  a  Northern  form 
appearing  in  ReliquisB  Antiquae,  i.  291,  where  a  man  who 
complains  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  sing  says  :  "  I  ga 
gowlende  a-bowte,  al  so  dos  a  goke**  i.e.  I  go  yelling  about 
like  a  fool.  The  form  goke  answers  to  the  Icel.  gaiikr,  a 
cuckoo,  Lowl.  Scotch  gowk,  a  cuckoo,  also  a  fool.  But  I  take 
the  form  yokel  to  be  native  English,  from  the  A.S.  g6a<:y 
a  cuckoo.  I  am  aware  that  the  A.S.  g^ac  became  }ek  in 
M.E.,  as  shewn  by  Halliwell ;  but  the  double  form  might 
easily  result  from  the  shifting  of  the  accent  in  the  combina- 
tion giuy  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  E.  yore,  from  the 
dissyllabic  A.S.  gedra,  as  compared  with  E.  year  from  the 
monosyllabic  A.S.  g^ar.  We  might  thus  obtain  a  form  yokel, 
the  suffix  being  adjectival,  as  in  A.S.  panc-ol,  thoughtful; 
indeed,  there  is  a  trace  of  the  very  word  gedcol,  in  the  com- 
pound gedcol-modian,  to  frighten,  subdue,  lit.  *to  make  yokel- 
minded';  Wright's  Vocab..  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  209, 1.  18.  In 
fact,  Rietz  gives  us  a  prov.  Swed.  gukkel,  a  foolish  person, 
which  is  precisely  the  right  cognate  word.  He  connects  it 
with  the  sb.  gog,  a  foolish  person,  but  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  Swed.  gdk,  Swed.  dial,  gauk,  a  cuckoo.  [I  may  observe 
here  that  Rietz  is  by  no  means  strong  in  etymology,  and 
entirely  ignores  Grimm's  Law.]  I  suggest,  then,  that  the 
mod.  E.  yokel  represents  the  A.S.  adj.  gedcol,  cuckoo-like, 
foolish,  from  gSae,  a  cuckoo  ;  the  change  of  vowel  being  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  accent  caused  by  the  addition  of  a 
syllable,  as  in  gedra,  yore,  from  giar,  a  year. 

I  must  allow,  however,  that  this  article  is,  for  the  most 
part,  guesswork ;  and  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  yokel  is 
unknown  to  our  early  literature. 
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^^^^m           List  op  the  Wok]>s  Noticso 

IX  TMK  Foa£ooiN&  Abticl^. 

^^H^           amnze,  690. 

mandilion  (a  soldier's  cloak), 704. 

^^H            artichoke,  690. 

mane,  705.                                      v| 

^^1             atone.  690. 

mango,  705.                                 ^H 

^^H            botiirgo,  69  L 

martlet,  705. 

^^H             cannibaU  691. 

mascle  (in  heraldry,  a  lozenge 

^^H             canui^  691. 

perforated  with  a  hole  of  the 

^^H            carminiiti  ve  (expelling  wind  from 

same  shfipe),  707. 

^^1                 the  boay),  692. 

Mazurka  (a  dunce),  708. 

^^H             chutidron  (entmilB)^  692. 

mulligatawny  (a  hot  soup),  708, 

^H             cheats  692. 

mustang  (a  wild  horse   of  the 

^^^1            cheetii,     cheetah     (a     kmd     of 

prairies),  708. 

^^H                 leopiml),  693. 

nftuteh  (a  kind  of  ballet-danee  by 

^^H             cheroot  (u  ci^ar),  693. 

women),  709. 

^^H            chutoj  (n  kind  of  hot  relish),  693 . 

Kizam  (the  title  of  a  ruler  in  the 

^^H             cobra/ 693. 

Deecun),  709. 

^^H             colloen  (a  girl),  693. 

Doscf^ay,  709- 

^^1             coMTj,  693. 

nuUah,  709. 

^^1             creel,  693. 

orra    (remaining,    superfluous). 

^^^1             ctirry  (a  ^t^li9h),  694. 

709,                                           ^ 
pin,  710.                                       ^H 
Polka  (a  dance).  710.                 ^ 

^^H             dacoit  (a  robber)^  694. 

^^H             dazts  694. 

^H             dich,  695. 

polo  (ft  game),  710, 

^^H             dingy  (a  smalt  boat),  697. 

pomander  (a   globe  shaped  box 

^^1             drum,  697. 

for  holding  ointments),  710. 

^H             take  (to  steal),  698. 

posnet  (a  little  pot),  711. 

^^H            fandango  (a  Spanish  dance)^  698. 

pot,  711. 

^H             fat,  699. 

puggery,  71 L 

^^1              fever,  699. 

quiz,  711. 

^^H              flannel,  699. 

ranclio,  ranch  (a  mdo  but).  712. 

^^H             fool  (in  the  phr.  ^oossherr^  fool). 

rate  {verb,  to  reprimand),  713. 

^^1 

mm,  713. 

^^H             freestone,  700. 

Sambo  (the  offspring  of  a  negro 

^^H             htnriH;    hairii,   or   cleaYers    (a 

and  mulatto),  714. 

^^1                 pluut),  700. 

scabbard,  714. 

^^H             h« V  ward  ( a  hedge- warden),  701. 

stalk  (verb),  715. 

^H             hedge,  702. 

tatter-demalliou(a  ragged  rogue), 

^^H             herashaw,  702. 

715. 

^^H             hidalgo  (a   Spanish  nablcman)| 

travertine  (a  kind  of  white  lime- 

^H 

stone),  716. 

^H             holt,  702. 

troth,  717. 

^^H             hurr;^,  7ii2. 

tufa  (a  kind  of  soft  or  porous 

^^H             jane  (a  kind  of  fiistiftn),  702. 

stone).  717. 

^^H              lancepesade,     lanceprigndo    (the 

vagrant,  717. 

^^H                  lovreat  ofHeer  of  foot,  one  who 

veranda,    verandah    (a    covered 

^^H                  iri  nnder  the  rarporal),  703. 

balcony),  719. 

^^H              hiunch  (a  |mrticukr  kind  of  long- 

wall-eyed,  720. 

^H                  bout),  703. 

windlass,  720. 

^^M             lay-Egure  (in  painting),  704. 

yokel  (h  country  bumpkin),  120. 
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ahcuoiy  a  ghost- word,  351.     [For  the 
explanation  of    •  ghost- word,*   sec 

p.  350] 
Abel,  Dr.  C,  his  *  Ilchester  Lectures ' 

severely  handled,  378. 
aboftedy  a  ghost-word,  359. 
"  Accent  in   Sanskrit    and    Greek," 

Dr.  Weymouth's  paper  on,  Proc, 

'84.5,  XX. 
agog  (and  cognate  words),  etymology 

of,  13. 
ouhtmisteTy  explanation  of,  3. 
Alise,  the  inscription  of,  155. 
allryn^  a  ghost- word,  363. 
AllusionstoJatakaStonesinManu,56. 
aloof ^  meaning  of,  14. 
amate^  first  record  of,  69a 
Analogy,  the  influence  of,  in  explaining 

cases  of  unoriginal  /and  r,  2(30etseq, 
andiron^  derivation  of,  6. 
Animals  in  English,  on  the  genders 

of,  Proc.  *84-6,  xiii, 
Annandale's    edition     of    '  Ogilvie's 

Imperial  Dictionary,*  351. 
Anniversary  Meeting,  May  15*  i885> 

Proc,  *84-6,  xviii  ;  May  21,  1886, 

Proc,   *85-6,   xli;  May   20,    1887, 

Proc,  *86-7,  xli. 
Aramaran,   various  renderings  of  the 

name,  Proc,  '86-6,  i. 
Ardmore,  Ogmic  inscription  at,  17a 


Armenian  language  may  probably  de- 
throne the  Keltic  languages,  686. 

Armenian  language,  its  linguistic 
position  discussed,  688. 

Arnold's  'Wyclif  s  Works,'  364. 

artichoke,  early  quotations  for,  690. 

Aryan  languages  have  lost  their  pri- 
macy, 688, 

Aryan  speech  in  India,  Mr.  Boxwell's 
paper  on,  656  et  scq. 

Aryans,  primitive  home  of  the.  Prof. 
Sayce's  article  on,  678  et  scq,  ; 
discussion  on  the  same,  Proc,  *8d-7, 
xli. 

as,  ask,  asparagus,  ass,  assets,  assist, 
assize,  at  home,  atmosphere,  atom, 
atone,  auburn,  azure,  avoirdupois, 
aureole,  avoid,  derivation  of,  Proc, 
*84-6,  viil 

Ascoli,  G.  I.,  on  the  Celtic  language, 
387 ;  on  Irish  Glosses,  388. 

Asiatic  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aryans  controverted,  685  et  seq. 

Aspirated  letters  in  Melanesian  lan- 
guages, 282. 

Atkinson,  R.,  his  index  to  'The Book 
of  Leinster,*  388  ;  on  Irish  lexi- 
cography,  390;    on  Irish  metres, 

391. 
atone,  etymology  of,  69a 
Augment,   Prof.   Sayce's  article  on 

the  origin  of  the,  652  etseq. 
Autun,  the  inscription  of,  154. 
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hottfirc^  quotations  for,  28 J.                ^H 

^^^B 

Bopp's  discoveries  rclatin)^  to  the  Irish 

language^  97, 

^              ha,  the  root,  in  01d-Trish»  214-224; 

bome^  a  boundary,  specimen  of  replio 

^^H                   British  forms  belonging  to,  230. 

received  to  a  request  for  cJttncts 
relating  to,  Pm€,  '$6-7,  x. 

^^^1                dat/ger,    derivalion    of,    /V'«^.     64-1^, 

^^^B 

b&iarg(}^  etymology  of,  284,  691. 

^^M               Balance-sheet,  1884,  /V<v.  *U.5,  xix  ; 

bifuck^n^  a  ghost-word,  558. 

^H                    18S5,  Prac.  'Bd-e,   xl;  1886,   /¥«:. 

Bourges,  the  inscription  of,  161. 

^H 

Box  WELL,  J.,  ■*  Report  on  the  Sonuli 

^^H                Ballinratinig,   Ballintaggart,  Bally cro- 

Language;*  380-385  ;  •'On  the  Place 

^^H                   vane,    Ballyhank,  Bailywihecii,   the 

of  Sanskrit  in  the  Development  of 

^^^B                    Ogmic  inscriptions  at,  169- 1 72. 

Ar>'an     Speech    in     India,'*     Art. 

^^H                 Barbi>ur's  ^  Bruce,'  362. 

XVHL,   pp.   656-677  ;   discussion 

^^H                ^iff^ff     apparently     connected     with 

on  his  paper,  Proc,  '86-7,  x-xi. 

^^H                   Egyptian  and  Coptic  6atis^  dart,  75* 

Bradley,    H.,   his   remarks  on  the 

^^H                barrister,  explanation  of,  3. 

word   hailas,  Proc.   '86 -Oi,   vd  ;  od 

^^H               itat,  derivation  of,  75. 

Dr.  Stokes's  paper  on    *  The  Old 

^^H                hattUment,  derivation  of,  75* 

Irish  Verb/  Pr&c.  *»5^$,  xWn ;  his 

^H,              Baunack,  Dr.  J,,  **The  Inscription 

reniaiks  on  Dr.  K.  Meyer*s  article 

^^H                   of  Gortyn,"  Pro(.  '&6-7,  xiii. 

on  Old  High  German  syntax,  thU. 

^^H               Bavai,  the  imcription  of,  15S. 

3ilv  J    his    remarks    on    the    name 

^^H                Beaunnont.  the  in^hption  of,  160. 

Eitbitn,  Proc,  '86-7,  vi ;  "  On  Guihic 

^^^^^^         Beech,    knowledge   of  the,   a  crucuil 

Personal   Names,**    tbid,    x»  :     hr^ 

^^^^^H            test   concerning   the  origin   of   the 

remarks  on   Prof.  Post  gale'- 

^^^^If            Aryan  race,  687. 

on  Latin   so-called    Future    i 

^^^^^         heef  eattr^  origin  of,  still  undiscoveicd, 

lives,  tbid,    xvii  ;    his   remarks  ua 

^H 

Prof.  Sayce^s  article  on  the  **  Pn- 

^^H               heUne^  a  ghost- word,  563. 

mitive     Area    of     the     AryanSk** 

^^H               ^M,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  231-233.       ' 

ibui.  xli. 

^^^^^         Bertin,  M.,   his  unpublished  paper 

BlAdihAV,    H.,    obituary  notice  of, 

^^^^H            on  '*The  Assyrian  Noau.^'  Froc, 

344 ;    his   labour    on    the    Breton 

^^M 

Glosses   at  Orleans,    539,   and  his 

^^^^^^         btuen^  a  ghost- word,  359, 

descriptiou     of     the     manuscript, 

^^H                hfwray^  early  iristance^^  of,  76. 

54a 

^^H               i^vuMuSf  a  j^h(>st-word,  366. 

braui  'full  of  deceit,'  etymologT  ofi 

^^H               btziqui  (a  game  at  cards}^  derivation 

2S6. 

^H 

,  Brandon    Mountain,    the    Ogmic  in- 

^^H               Biblical  Aramaic,  Dr.  SteNHOUSR's 

scription  on,  172. 

^^^1                    article  on»  Pto€.  %h%^  i-v. 

Branureth,  E.  U,  his  accounC  of 

^^H               bilr,LHt  *  simple,*  etymology  of,  Prec, 

the  words  Ho—f/oiy,  for  the  Dtc- 

^^H                   '84  5, 

tionary,  Proc,  '88-0,  vi-viii. 

^^H               Bindon,    Mr.,    his   notices    of  Irish 

BrsLzilian  origin,  Notes  upoQ  words  of, 

^H                   MSS.,  Pro<.  ^86-7,  V. 

by  Prof  Skeat,  89  93. 

^^H                to,  the  root,  in  Old* Irish,  233-238. 

Brazilian  origin  of—                   ^^^^^J 

^^H                BlatkJe,  Ur.  Balfour,   his  letters  con- 

jaguar,  89,                             ^^^^H 

^^H                    cerningtwolaoguageson  the  N  i  gcr. 

tapiocit^  92.                           ^^^^^H 

^^1                   See  Latham. 

t^ipir,  92. 

^^H                blate^  etymology  of,  3S3. 

/ifNCiiit,  92. 

^^^B                 hlue^  etymology  of.  76. 

breast  sum pncr  or  bre^somer,  an  Archi- 

^^^B                ^l**ffy  ctii^mology  of,  2S3, 

tcctuijil  term,  77, 

^^H                Bogoruditzki,      V,,     on     unarcented 

Brciun  Glosses,  Orleans,  Dr.  Stok:d*S 

^^H                    vowels   in   the   Russian    language, 

article  on  the,  539  ft  teq. 

^1 

Breul,  Dr.  K.,  the  translator  o\  Dr. 

^^H                Bohemian  literature,  recent  contribu- 

Thurneysun's  Report  on  Celtic 

^^H                    tions  to,  379. 

Philology,  386. 

^^H                 boluctien^  a  ghost- word,  365. 

bndtj^oom^  derivation  of,  5. 

^^H                 *  Bonk  of  Leinster,'  published  by  the 

British  declension,  130^'^^- 

^^K                    koyaJ  Irish  Academy,  38S. 

Browne,  \V,   K.,  obituary  notice  of, 

^^V               hccty  *  plunder,'  derivation  of,  284. 

345* 
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Brythonic  Celts,  investigations  con- 
cerning their  ancient  history,  391. 

bu^  the  root,  in  Old- Irish,  230-242. 

build f  etymolo^  of,  287. 

bull,  used  in  the  sense  of  'jest,*  ap- 
parently from  the  contempt  in  which 
Papal  edicts  or  *  Bulls '  were  held 
in  England,  78. 

Burgundian  Library  ( =  Biblioth^que 
Royale),  Dr.  Stokes's  article  on  the 
Irish  MSS.  in  the,  Proc,  *86.7,  iv. 

Bums's  *  Holy  Fair,*  371. 


cad^  etymology  of,  287 ;   note  on,  by 

H.  Wedgwood,  647-649. 
Canair,  St.,  Dr.  Stokes's  translation 

of  the  legend  of,  Proc.  '86-7,  v. 
canmbalf  etymology  of,  691. 
eanoCy  derivation  of,  691. 
caoutc/iouCy  derivation  of,  6. 
earminative  *  expelling  wind  from  the 

body,*  etymology  of,  692. 
carniva/f  derivation  of,  288. 
cartridge^  explanation  of,  4. 
Gftsial,  Prof.  C,  obituary  notice  of, 

346. 
caiguty  etymology  of,  78. 
Caylry,  C.  B.,  **  The  Conditions  of 

Onomatopoiia,**    Proc.    '84-6,    xi. 

[This    paper    had    formerly    been 

printed  in  Modern  Thought^  so  has 

not   been    published  in  the  Phil, 

Trans.] 
"Celtic  Declension,"  article  by  Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes,  97-202 ;  list  of 

paradigms  of,  102  et  seq. 
"Celtic   Philology   1880-1886,"  Dr. 

R.  Thurneysen's  Report  on,  385 

it  seq. 
char^  a  ghost-word,  363. 
charter^  etymology  of,  78. 
Chaucer,  specimens  of  errors  in  modem 

editions  of,  362. 
chaudran  'entrails,'  derivation  of,  692. 
eJUatf    explanation    of,    and    further 

quotation  for,  692. 
ihek  yn  a  tyde^  a  ghost-word,  367. 
Chekhf   this   word    adopted   by   Mr. 

Morfill  in  place  of  Cxecht  378. 
cheroot^  etymology  of,  693. 
chesse^  a  ghost-word,  358. 
chichingis^  a  ghost-word,  362. 
Child  language,  a  study  ol^  68  et  seq, 
China,  the  Languages  of,  before  the 

Chinese,   Prof.  De  Lacouperib's 

article  on,  394  et  seq. 


chopine  *  high-heeled  shoe,'  etymo- 
logy of,  79. 

chorister ,  explanation  of,  3. 

Christmas-box,  derivation  of,  286. 

chutny,  etymology  of,  693. 

Cilgerran,  the  Ogham  inscription  at, 
167. 

cinchona,  derivation  of,  289. 

cipres,  cypress,  derivation  of,  80. 

cistvaen,  etymology  of,  80. 

clamupe,  a  ghost- word,  357. 

cleavers  *a  plant,'  origin  of  the  name, 
700. 

dene,  a  ghost-word,  363. 

cobra  *a  snake,'  etymology  of,  289, 

693-     ,       , 
coca  'a  plant,  etymology  of,  289. 
Codrington,     Rev.     Dr.    R.    H., 

*'  Sound-changes     in     Melanesian 

Languages,"  Art.  X.,  pp.  271-282. 
coffer,  derivation  of,  4. 
Coin-legends,  Gaulish,  165  rf  seq, 
Colias,  the  inscription  of,  152. 
colleen  *  a  girl,*  etymology  of,  693. 
con  (to  taste,  try),  reference  to,  7. 
conise,  a  ghost-word,  356. 
conisyng,  a  ghost-word,  356. 
Connellan's   *  Practical   Grammar  of 

the  Irish  Language,'  98  n. 
"Connemara  Gaelic,"  Mr.   Lecky's 

paper  on,  Proc,  '86-7,  xliii. 
contraband,  etymology  of,  290. 
coppin,  a  ghost- word,  361. 
corves,  a  ghost-word,  364. 
couuen,  a  ghost-word,  359. 
cowry,  etymology  of,  693. 
cowslip,  etymology  of,  290. 
creel  *  a  kind  of  basket,'  etymology  of, 

290.  693. 
Cretan     dialect     illustrated    by    the 

Gortyn    Inscription,    Proc,    *86-7, 

xiv. 
cronde,  a  ghost- word,  355. 
crffiv-bar,  etymology  of,  291. 
crowd,  etymology  of,  291. 
crowds  =  *  fiddles,*  78. 
Crowley's  edition  of  *  Piers  Plowman,' 

359. 
culde,  a  ghost-word,  357. 
culpis,  a  ghost- word,  371,  372. 
culprit,  derivation  of,  5. 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  Library 

at  Orleans  (a  request  to  Prof.  Sayce 

to  reproduce  them),  Proc  '86-7,  iv. 
curmudgeon,  derivation  of,  7. 
curry  *  a  relish,*  etymology  of,  694. 
Curtius's     Greek     Etymology,     Dr. 

Stokes's  paper  on,  Proc.  '86-6,  ix. 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  publications 

of  the,  392. 
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^^^v 

DifScBit  acid  iTKLblesorae  ^.wDcd«  fbr^ 

the   DiCTioNA»Y»    list    o<,    /V*f.       1 

^H              ^i»ir«  a  robber/ etrnolacroi;  691. 

*•«,  Tin.                                                  J 

^H               Dmidc,  Gj  ,  the  SeffacM«M«;  377> 

Dtjon,  the  inscriptioa  o^  ISS-            ^H 

^H               I>»Tid9^  Prof.  Kli|^  on  mpA^otum- 

dimmde^  a  ghost-word,  356,  359.     J^l 

^H                  'lm.4Sc 

Smgjt  'a  sbaII  boat,'  etymolo^  o^^H 

^^H              I3tov»»  D.,  Mm  Boles  oa  t&e  word  fiMi» 

697-                                  ^H 

^H 

dmimjtre  (ChmoeerV  Knightes  Tak,^ 

^^^H              dtnnt^  ctyoMlogj'oC  S9'* 

1953 1,  explanaiioo  of,  2, 

^^^_       DAW5o:f.    a,    **  On    die    lUviicd 

Dbon,  J.,  hii  remarks  on  scaU^ho^i- 

^^H           Verskm  of  die  N'e«  TescaMK," 

€Mti€r^  714, 

^^^B           Art,   IV^  pfc  S9^;  »  NoCes  <n 

dotixyj  etyvfeology  of,  291 - 

^^^H           tbe    iUmed   Verstim    of   tfae  Otd 

dtdf,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 

^^^H           Tdtaaoil,'*  Alt.  XII.,  f|i.  lyy 

doil^  etymology  of,  292, 

^^^i                  142. 

dplmun^  derivation  of,  St. 

^^^^1              MKSfi  dyoiogy  o^  09^ 

M^^  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 

^^H              De  Cottncmiy.  PtaC   a,  bis  soncy 

Dominicans  -  Friars  Preachers  =1iitici 

^H                   of  the  Sk^foiik  bailj  of  lo^mgo, 

=the  preaching  friars,  I. 

^H                  375^  378v 

d^M^Ut  T.  nngta,  292. 

^H              De  JabamriDe^  H.  if  AfM^  en  Otd- 

dnnm^  a  ghost-word,  354. 

^H                   Irbh  mjtbologj.  586  ;  on  Gttftltsfa 

dmm^  etymology  of,  697. 

^^^^H.           '^  BictOB  phoBcrici,  Jl^  ;  hb  list 

dmahui^    DelbriickV  instances  of  ibe 

^^^B           of  Imh  k^oMi^  59s ;  bis  article 

cnrious  analogy  of-  263. 

dmi^^  derivation  of^  292. 

^^V              De   La  Bofderie^   A.,  on  the  carff 

duftr  'a  feeble*    inefficient  pcsoo,* 

^^H                  historians  of  Britain.  39a. 

etymology  of,  293. 

^^B              Dk  LACOUP£fti£,    Pmf.  T.,    "The 

dymmdt^  m  gbost-wofd,  356,  359, 

^^H                  Languages    of   Ouna    befofe    the 

^^^^H            Chinese,'*  394'S3^  l^  snmntary  of 

^^^^H           tbe  contents  of  this  artide  is  grren 

^^^^H          on  pages  533-537«   >^  ^  ^^  of 

E. 

^^^^^1           Addenda   et   Corrigenda    00   page 

^^^^^H           53S]  ;  hts  rcmarlui  on  the  struct  are 

^^^^^1           and  cvoluiion  of  languages,  J'nc, 

Ebcrs  discoveries  relating  to  the  In^H 

^^^^H           15-6,   xliii;  his  remarks  on   Mr. 

language,    loo ;    his   imperfect  m 

^^^^^            Box  WELL*s  paper  on  Sanskrit,  />»r. 

of  paradigms  lOl. 

^V                  'S'l-T,  xL 

eddy,  etymology  of,  294, 

^^H               dtgumtit^  a  ghost- word ^  361. 

efty,  tcfie,  etymology  of,  294, 

^^H           .    Dekker,  quolation^^  from,  in  explana- 

iftnres,  a  ghost- wort! ,  363. 

^^H                   tion  of  the  contraction  dkh,  €95. 

Ellis,  A.  J.,  Annual   Reports  on  hii 
Dialectal  Work,  PnK.   'M  4,   liv; 

^^H                iifii^  denvaltiin  oU  291.                              | 

^^H               Den  ta  I  le  U(:  rs  i  n  M  elanesian  tangnages, 

Pr^.  'Sft-e.  x\hi-xxxix  ;  Pr^H'.  *»6'' 

^H                   277' 

xxi-xl ;  his  testimony  as  lo  the  con- 

^^H              dtjouled,  a  ghost- word,  360. 

traction  dkh,  6*}7. 

^^M              Dialectal  work,   Mr.   Ellis's  Reports 

Ellis's  (Sir  H.)  edition  of  *  Layainoo,' 

^H                    on,    Prac.   '84^6,  xiv  ;  Prat,  W-B, 

354- 

^^H                    xvii-xxxix  ;  Pr<K.  *W-7,  xxi-xl. 

Elton,  C  J»,  on  old  Rrythonic  history, 

^^H               dich  (Slmks.  'Timon/i*  2.  73.),  ex* 

392. 

^^^1                    pinn.ilion  of,  695. 

Emiagh  East,  the  Ogmic  inscription 

^H               DICTIONARY,    The    rHil-OLOGi- 

at,  170. 

^^H                          CAL      iiUCIKTY's,      Dr.     MuRRAY's 

enchausyt^  a  ghost-Word,  363, 

^^^1                   Annual    Rtfpdrts   on,    with   thanks 

eftcorft/\  a  gho<;t-wont,  365, 

^^H                    to  sub -editors,   readers,   etc,   Pr(K, 

Endlichcr's  Glo^ary,  q anted,  f66. 

^^H                    *84-e,  vii ;  Proc.   "flfi-6,   vut  ;  Proc, 

English    Etymolo^^,     notes    on,    by 

^^H                   *86-7,  ix  1   Mr.  Brand reth's  account 

Prof.  Skeat,  1-12,  75^,  283*3331 

^^^1                    of  the  words  Ho — Ihiy  for,   Prac* 

690-722. 

^^H                   *S5-6,  vi-viii. 

English,    illustmtioQs   of   umlaat  10, 

^^H               Dictionary,  Stanford's,  Report  on,  by 

Pntr.  '86'7,  vii. 

^^1                    Dr.  Fenoell,  Proc,  '«6-6,  xiiL 

En^jlish  phrases  probably  mere  trans- 

^^K               Diez,  F.,  on  Romance  words,  387, 

litions  from  the  French,  69I. 
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English  Prosody,  Mr.  Lecky*9  paper 
on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of,  Proc, 
'«4-5,  ii-vi. 

Eoban^  discussion  on  the  name,  Proe, 
'86-7,  vi. 

Ernault,  E.,  on  Celtic  sounds,  387; 
on  the  Breton  language  and  its 
dialects,  393. 

Ersch  and  Gruber*s  *  Allgemeine  En- 
cyclopaedic der  Wissenschaften  und 
Kunste,'  386. 

«f,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  242-247. 

essay^  the  derivation  of,  Proc,  '84-5, 
xxi. 

Esser,  Q.,  on  Gaulish  names,  387. 

Este,  the  inscription  of,  146. 

estreat  '  s  true  copy,'  etymology  of, 
295. 

Etymologies,  Critical,  13-19;  English, 
1-12,  75-89,  283-333,  690-722- 

Europ^m  origin  of  the  Aryans,  685 . 

Eutychius  fragments  at  Paris,  Dr. 
Stokes's  notes  on  the,  Prtfc.  '86-7, 
iii. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  his  '  Slavoaic  Conquest 
of  lUyricum,'  380. 

Evans,  S.,  his  promised  Welsh- 
English  Dictionaiy  still  longed  for, 

393. 
exhaust,  derivation  of,  295. 


fake  '  to  steal,'  Dutch  origin  of  this 

cant  word,  698. 
fandango '  a  Spanish  dance,  'etymology 

of,  698. 
Fardel,   the  Ogham   inscription    of, 

168. 
fat,  etymology  of,  699. 
feete,  feau^  pheeu^  etymology  of,  295. 
Fenkell,  Dr.  C.  A.  M.,  his  report 

on    Stanford's    Dictionary,    Proc, 

'85-6,  xiu. 
Fen  wick,  Mr.,  the  possessor  of  Scott's 

original  MS.  of  *The  Monastery,' 

-353- 

Ferguson,  S.,  his  '  Irish  Ogham  In- 
scriptions/ 387. 

fester  *  a  sore,   etymology  of,  296. 

fetish^  derivation  of,  297. 

f enter  *  to  lay  the  spear  in  rest,'  deri- 
vation of,  297. 

feuterer  'a  dog-keeper,'  derivation  of, 
298. 

fever^  etjrmology  of,  699. 

fuigingfain^  meaning  of,  13. 

Jkmneif  a  corrupt  form  for  flannen^ 
699. 
PhU.  Tnuif.  1885-7. 


Flannery  (o  Flannaoile),  Mr.,  on  Con- 

nemara  Gaelic,  Proc,  '86-7,  xliv. 
fiocced^  a  ghost-word,  365. 
fly^  in  the  sense  of  '  coach,'  299. 
fool  (in  the  phrase  gooseberry  fool), 

etymology  of,  699. 
forbusur,  a  ghost-word,  357. 
forgalbed,  a  ghost-word,  369. 
foringit,  a  ghost-word,  361. 
folloke,  a  ghost-word,  300. 
fouk,  a  ghost-word,  356. 
fanned^  a  ghost-word,  364. 
Franciscans  » limitors  »  the  begging 

friars,  I. 
freestone,  etymology  of,  70a 
Frencelius,  A.,  379. 
fronde,  derivation  of,  4. 
ft,  this  combination,  not  occurring  in 

Latin,  should  not  be  expected  in 

French,  363. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  originator  of  omi- 

thologie^  *  the  speech  of  birds,'  87. 
/i#r/,  etymology  of,  299. 
fiUtocks  =  •  foot-hooks,'  82. 


G. 

gab,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  247-8. 

Gaelic  sounds,  discussion  on,  Proe, 
'86-7,  xliv. 

Gaidot,  H.,  the  mythological  re- 
searches of,  386. 

Gaidos,  H.,  et  P.  S^billot,  biblio- 
graphy of  Breton  literature,  392. 

geubert,  a  ghost-word,  369. 

gallowglas,  etymology  of,  82. 

gamboge,  derivation  of,  300, 

Gamett,  Dr.,  his  paper  on  the 
augment  referred  to,  Proe,  '86-7,  iL 

Gaulish  coin- legends,  16$  et  sof. 

Gaulish  inscriptions,  138  //  sey. 

Gaulish  words  from  Endlicher's  Glos- 
sary, 166. 

gttvia/,  the  crocodile  of  the  Gsmges, 
derivation  of,  300. 

'Gawain  Douglas,'  the  various  edi- 
tions of,  370. 

gay  '  a  collection  of  gay  flowers,' 
quotation  for,  709. 

Gebauer,  Dr.  J.,  379. 

gecA  *  a  dupe,*  derivation  of,  300. 

Genders  of  Animals  in  English,  Dr. 
Sattler's  paper  on  the,  Proc,  '84-6, 
xiii. 

Ghost-words,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat's 
report  upon,  350-374-  [An  alpha- 
betical list  is  supplied  on  pp.  373*4-  ] 

Gilbert,  J.  T.,  *  Facsimiles  of  Irisli 


MSS.,^  387. 
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^^^^^         glanders^  etymology  of,  82. 

Hogan,  the   Rev.    E.,  his  contriba- 

^^^F                 G&d^  Dr.  Morris's  article  on  the  deri- 

tions  to  Old- Irish  literature,  Pro£. 

^^^1                     vation  of  the  word,  Froc,  ^85-6,  xi. 

'86-7,  V. 

^^H                 Golden  ring,  inscription  on  a,  163. 

k0ik,  a  ghost-word,  371,  37a.                  J 

^^H                sP^k,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 

h&it,  etymology  of,  702.                              1 

^^H                  Gortyn,  the  Inscription  of,  Dr,  Bau- 

h&pKotck^  etymology  of,  305.                     1 

^^H                       NACK's  article  on,  Pr&c.  'Se-T,  xiii. 

hmvard^  various  forms  of  the  name. 

^^^B                  **  Gothic     Persona!     Names,*'     Mr, 

701- 

^^H                     BRADLEY'sanidcon,/V»r/8e-7,xi. 

hawen,  hownt,  ghost-words,  362. 

^^H                 gramity,  a  ghost -word,  356, 

kHrdygurdy^  origin  of,  Sj. 

^^H                 Greek  characters,   Celtic  inscriptions 

kmry^  etymology  of,  70a, 

^^H                     in,  146  tl  stq. 

^^H                Gregor,  Rev,  W.,  translator  of  Senor 

^^^H                     Machado   y  Alvarez^    paper  on   a 

^^^B                     study  of  child  language,  6S. 

L 

^^H                 Gu<fret^  the  Inscription  of,  156. 

^^^B                 ^uUdive^   gmldiverii,  guildwicr^  Fr., 

J,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  24S'252, 

^H                     7>4' 

Igor,    The   Expedition    of,    an  early 

^^^B                g**^^*  io  gf*^h  meaning  of,  1 7. 

Ru^ian  prose  poem,  376. 

^^1                 Giiterbock,    B.,    his    index    to    the 

Inscriptions    (Old-CeUic)    in     North 

^^H                     *Gninimatlca    Celtica,'     3S9 ;     on 

Etruscan   characters,    138-146  i  in 

^^H                    Latin  loan-words  in  Irish,  390. 

Greek  characters,  146-152  ;  in  Ro- 

^^H                Guttural  letters    in    MelanesLan   Ian- 

man  characters,  152-165. 

^^^^_              guages,  276. 

Inlmsive  letters  in  various  words,  4-6. 

immgU^  etymology  of,  305. 

Irish-Eiiglish  Sounds,  paper  on,  by  J. 

Lecky,  iViv. '84-5.  XV, 

^^H 

Irish  grammar,  various  contributions 

to,  enumerated,  389. 

^^V                Mbtft    ^^^-    Bradley's    remarks   on, 

Irish  lexicography,  progress  oi;  39a 

^^1                     Proc,  '85-6,  vii. 

Irish  metres,  investigations  of,  39 1, 

^^H                 HalUm,  Thomas,  his  special  work  in 

Irish  MSS.  at  Paris.  Orleans,  and  the 

^^H                     connexion^'ith  Mr.  Ellis's  researches 

Burgundian  Library,  Dr.  SroKFS*s 

^^H                     on  English  dialects,    Fr&c.   '80-6, 

report  on  the,  Proc.  '88-7,  iii-v. 

^^H                     xviii  ft  i€q. 

Irish  saints,  lives  of,  Proc.  '88-7,  v. 

^^H                 Halliwcll  [Phillippsfs  explanation  of 

Irish  versions  of  classical  stories  eam- 

^^^B                     carvi  is  erroneous;,  364. 

mcrated,  389. 

^^1                 HamjSA  J.,  on    On   C.  Abel's    'II- 

Island,  Stradbally,  the  Ograic  inscrip- 

^^H                    Chester  Lectures/  3  7  8. 

tion  at,  170. 

^^^B                  Hartc,   Bret,  quotation  from,  on  the 

^^^B                      word  ranch^  712. 

^^^B                  hatchetf  derivation  of,  30 1» 

^^^B                 havin^  a  ghost -word,  364.                       ' 

J. 

^^H                 hay,  etymology  of,  301. 

^^H                 hay  riff ^  hat  riff,  etymology  of,  700. 

Jagic,     Prof*,    his     contributions    to 
Russian  literature,  376. 

^^H                 hayivurd  *  a  hedge- warden, '  etymology 

^H 

Jamieson's     edition     of     *  Barbour's 

^^H                  A^re  and  fhtrt  used  for  'Hhis  world 

Bruce,'  363, 

^^H                     and  the  next,"  54. 

jane  *  a  kind  of  fnstian,*  etymology  of, 

^^^B                 hirtishaw,  early  cxample<i  of,  702. 
^^H                  hdhtuid^  a  ghost- word,  360, 

702. 

jmpir,  derivation  of,  5. 

^^H                  hidalgo  'a  ii^panish  nobleman/   ety- 

Jtttaka  stories  in  Mann,  allusions  to. 

^^^fl                      mology  of,  702. 

56 ;  traces  of,  in  the  Panjib,  58. 

^^^B                  hMiedekay  Va  lad  approaching  man- 

jeltnm^  a  comipt  form  of  skdter^  1 5, 

^^H                     hood,^  derivation  of,  302, 

jermi^  yemed,    •»  bltinted  javelm,' 

^^H                 hacJtday,  hoke-day,  *  the  second  Tues* 

origin  of,  83. 

^^H                      day  after  Easter, '  et vmology  of,  303. 
^^^fl                  tloemlc  and  Grierson  s  opinion  of  the 

yeut"!  harp,  Jeti^s  trumps  84. 

junk  *a  vessel,'  84. 

^^^B                    Sanskrit  language  quoted  and  con- 

jupon  *  a  kind  of  overcoat,'  etymo- 

^^H                   tro  verted,  656  et  x/y. 

logy  o'i  306^ 
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K. 

Kalousek,  Dr.,  379. 

Karlowicz,  J.,  378. 

Kelly's  *  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
Anticnt  Gaelic,*  99  «. 

kdpie  *  a  ghostly  water- horse,'  deri- 
vation of,  307. 

Keltic  languages  may  probably  de- 
throne Greek,  688. 

kmnel^  derivation  of,  307. 

Kern,  Professor,  on  vtghamissakena^ 

.  50. 

khubav,  Persian  origin  of  the  Bul- 
garian word,  377. 

kilderkin,  84. 

kiU'devil  *  rum/  the  origin  of  the 
French  g-uiidwe,  as  explained  by 
Littr^  714. 

Killeen  Cormac,  the  Ogmic  inscrip- 
tion at,  172. 

Killorglin,  the  Ogmic  inscription 
at,  170. 

ki/mr,  a  ghost-word,  353. 

Kos,  Dr.,  his  •Memorial  of  the 
Thousandth  Anniversary  of  St. 
Methodius,*  378. 

kraal  *  a  village,'  derivation  of, 
307. 

Krynski,  A.  A.,  378. 


Labial  letters  in  Melanesian  languages, 
279. 

La  Condamine,  quotations  from,  re- 
specting the  word  cacutckauc,  7. 

iagooHf  derivation  of,  308. 

lancfpesade,  latueprisado^  etymology 
of,  703. 

Languages  of  China  before  the  Chinese, 
Prof,  de  Lacouperie's  article  on 
the,  394  et  seq. 

lanner,  lannerei,  '  a  kind  of  falcon,' 
derivation  of,  308. 

lanyard,  etymology  of.  308. 

iatk,  a  ghost -word,  360. 

Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.,  *•  Comments  on 
two  letters  by  the  late  Dr.  Balfour 
Baikie,"  Prac,  '84-5,  xiii.  [This 
paper  is  only  mentioned  as  having 
Decn  read  before  the  Philologicsd 
Society,  but  not  published] 

Latham,  Dr.,  the  6rst  questioner  of 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans, 
685. 

lay-figure  in  painting),  etymology  of, 
704. 


Lecky,  J.,  "The  Phonetic  Theory 
of  English  Prosody,**  Prac.  *84  5. 
ii-vi ;  ••  On  Irish- English  Sounds," 
Proc,  *84-5,  XV ;  on  **Connemara 
Gaelic,"  Proc,  '86-7,  xliii ;  hU 
remarks  on  Mr.  Sweet*s  paper  on 
**The  Law  of  Sound-changes," 
Proc,  *86-7,  viiL 

lector,  meaning  of,  i. 

Leger,  L.,  his  translation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Nestor,  375.   . 

Leinster,  The  Book  of,  388. 

lessyt,  a  ghost-word,  363. 

Lhuvd's  '  Archseologia  Britannica,' 
98  >f. 

Liebisch,  G.,  on  the  syntax  of  the 
Wendish  language,  379. 

lilt  *  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  jerk,  to 
spring,*  etymology  of,  309. 

linuhound,  etymology  of,  84. 

limttor,  meaning  of,  I. 

Liquid  letters  in  Melanesian  languages, 
281. 

listre,  derivation  of,  I. 

lither  •pestilent,*  etymology  of,  310, 
649. 

Ik^kk,  370-372. 

loine,  a  ghost-word,  356. 

London,  Ijmdres,  derivation  of,  5* 

"look  sharp!"  a  phrase  not  in  use 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  368. 

loom,  etymology  of,  85. 

loon,  lown,  derivation  of,  311. 

loose,  etymology  of,  85. 

Loth,  Prof.  J.,  on  verbal  forms  in 
Neo-Celtic  languages,  290  ;  on  the 
transmigration  of  Brythonic  tribes, 
392 ;  his  edition  of  the  Breton 
Glosses  at  Orleans,  539  et  seq.  ;  his 
misreadings  of  Old-Gaelic  glosses, 
Proc.  *86-7,  iii ;  his  misreadings  of 
the  Breton  glosses,  ibid,  iv  et  seq. 

Lumby,  Dr.  J.  R.,  his  'Bemardus 
de  Cura,*  370. 

liUker,  etymology  of,  649. 

Lyndesay,  Sir  D.,  his  *  Experience 
and  the  Courteour,'  372. 

Lytton,  Lord,  quotation  from  his 
*  2^noni  *  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Greeks,  686. 


M. 

MacCurtin*s  'Elements  of  the  Irish 

Language,'  9S  n. 
Machado  y   Alvarez,    "  Titln,  a 

Studv  of  Child  Language/*  Art.  V., 

pp.  68-74. 
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maf,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  253, 

Mahlow's  explanations  of  points  in 
Irish  jjrammat;  101. 

Mftlauceoe,  ihe  iDHcription  of,  151* 

Malinowski,  L.,  378. 

mandtlioft  *  a  soldier*ft  cloak/  ety- 
mology of,  704. 

mane,  ciymology  of,  705. 

mango^  etymology  of,  705. 

Majiu,  alius  ions  to  Jitaka  stories  in, 

marchpane  *a  sweet  cake,*  derivation 
of,  311. 

Mariakovich»  M.,  on  loan-words  in 
Serbian,  376. 

martUt^  a  confusion  in  the  history  of 
this  word  discussed,  705-707. 

Masaryk,  Dr»,  379. 

mascie^m.  herald  r)),  etymology  of,  707. 

ma\itiU  *chaucrcr,*  etymology  of, 
Ffvc.  84-ft,  ix. 

Matt  he  w»  K.  D»,  his  emendations  of 
MSS.,  365. 

fttausid^  a  ghost -word,  358,  359. 

Mdzurkii  *  a  dance,*  etymology  of,  708. 

Melanesian  languages,  sound-changes 
in,  371  i^i  stq, 

ntmial,  derivation  of,  S6. 

Meyer,  Prof.  Kuno,  his  'Battle  of 
Ventry,*  389  ;  011  Irish  versification, 
391  ;  his  edition  of  *Tlie  Battle  of 
Ventry*  reviewed  by  Standish  H» 
Q'Gradv»  619  et  itq.  ;  **  On  some 
Points  in  Old  H  igh  German  Syntajt,*' 
Proc,  '85-8,  xliv. 

Mikloskh,  Prof,  his  *  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages,' 374,  and  *  Dictionary  of 
Six  Slavonic  Languages^*  375  ;  his 
*  Turkish  Element  in  the  Languages 
of  South-cast  Flurope/  377. 

Miller,  A.  W.  K.,  his  reprint  of  M, 
O'Clery^s  *  Irish  Glossary,'  390. 

milliner ^  etymology  of,  312* 

w/HJT  *  a  pert,  wanton  girl, '  derivation 
of,  312, 

moh^  etymology  of,  313. 

"  Modem  Eni>1i-sh  Verb,"  hy  H. 
Sweet,  Prac.  '84-6,  xii,  xiiL 

mmdore^  may,  *a  piece  of  money,* 
derivation  of,  313. 

Molloy'5  "  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage,* 9S  71. 
Monataggart^  the  Ogmic  inscriptions 
at,  169. 

monelich,  a  ghost- word,  359. 
Moore,    T.,    his    earliest  verses  were 
composed  on  the  word  t^utz^  711. 

MoRFtLL,  \V.  R.,  *  Report  on  Slavonic 
Philology/  374-380- 


Morris,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  **  Pali 
Miscellanies,**  Art.  IIL,  pp.  lO^S^i ; 
his  remarks  on  SUtzufka^  701,  and 
on  Foika,  710  ;  **On  the  Derivation 
of  Gi}d, "  PrtK,  'W-6.  xi ;  his  rem^ks 
on  Mr.  Ptoxwell's  paper  on  Sanskrit, 
Pr&c.  'Sfi'T,  X  ;  ♦'  PilT  Notes  and 
Queries,"  Prac.   86-7,  xvii-soc. 

morse^  a  ghost-word,  353, 

mo)'t,  a  ghost-wortl,  360. 

mucehtH,  vb.,  derivation  of,  8* 

Muirchu' s  *  Life  of  SU  Patrick,*  Pr9C, 
'88-7,  V. 

mulhgatawny  *a  hot  toap,'  meaning 
of,  708. 

mumiun^us  *  111  •  scented  lobaooo,* 
etymology  of,  314. 

Murray,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  his  antraal 
reports  on  the  Society's  DicUonaryj 
Prof,  '84-6,  vii ;  *US,  vi ;  •88-7. 
ix. 

mustan)^  'a  wild  horse  of  the  prairies** 
etymology  ot  70S, 


N, 


nalU^  a  ghost-word,  3S5. 

Nasal  letters  in  Melanesian  languagei, 

280. 
nautch   *a   ballet-dance/   etymology 

of,  709, 
Nehrinp,  Prof.,  378. 
Neil  son  s   *  Introduction  to  the  Irish 

Language,'  98  «. 
Nemanic,     Professor,    his   *  Cakavish 

Studies/  377, 
Neris-les-Bains,   the   inscription    0^ 

158. 
Nestor,  the  Chronicle  of,  375. 
Neven;,  the  inscription  of,  157, 
New   Testament,   Notes  on  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the,  by  B.  DaW- 

SON,  59-68. 
Newton,    Prof.,     on     the    sdentific 

meaning  oi  ormthahgyt  86, 
Niger,   Dr.   B.   Blaikic's  letters  ocm- 

ccming  two  languages  on  the.    Set 

Latham. 
NSmes,   the   first,  second,  and  thifd 

inscriptions  of,  148,  149,  150, 
Nisnm,  an  Eastern  ruler's  title,  denTJ' 

lion  of,  709. 
n&it,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 
Norman  warriors  and  sons  of  Hella*. 

Lord    Ly  I  ton's  remarks    on    lbe»r 

mutual  origin,  686, 
North -Etruscan  characters,  Old-Celtie 

Inscripiions  in,  138  ei  sef. 
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Northern  Germanj,  the  nomenclature 

of  the  towns  and  villages  of,  379. 
nosegay^  a  quotation  illustrating,  709. 
Notre- Dame,    Inscriptions    on    three 

Gallo-Roman  altars  found  in,  161. 
Novakovich,  S.,  his  '  Palaeo-Slavonic 

Grammar,'  375. 
Novara,  the  inscription  of,  141. 
nullah^  derivation  of,  709. 
Numerals,  tables  of  Old- Irish,  Welsh, 

Cornish,  and  Breton,  188. 


Obitniry    Kotieei.     See    Bradshaw, 

Browne,  Cassal,  Stock,  Trench. 
O'Brien's  *  Practical  Grammar  of  the 

Irish  Language, '  98  n, 
occamy^* alchemy,'  86. 
O'Clery,   M.,   his   'Irish  Glossary,' 
^390. 
O  Donovan's  '  Grammar  of  the  Irish 

Language,'  97  «. 
Ogham  characters  with  Roman  letter 

equivalents,  167. 
Ogham  Inscriptions,  166  «^  seg, 
O'Grady,  Standish  H.,   <*  Remarks 

on  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Battle 

of  Ventry,"Art.  XV.,  pp.  619-647. 
Old   Breton    Glosses,    Dr.    Stokes's 

editions  of  the,  392. 
Old-Celtic  Inscriptions,  138  «^  seq. 
Old   English   Contributions,   by    H. 

SwEF.T,  Proc,  *84-5,  ix. 
Old   English  MSS.,   peculiarities  of 

doubled  consonants  in,  368. 
Old  Gaulish,  new  discoveries  in,  386. 
Old  High  German  syntax.  Dr.  Kuno 

Meyer  on,  Froc.  *85-6,  xliv. 
Old-Irish  Declension,  97  et  seq. 
Old- Irish  phonetics,  202-214. 
Old  Testament,  Notes  on  the  Revised 

Version  of  the,  333  et  seq. 
ombre  *a  card-game,'  etymology  of, 

315- 
O'MoUoy's     '  Grammatica     Latino- 

hibemica,'  98  n, 
9ne^  ahready  spelt  «wr,  315. 
onen^  a  ghost-word,  355. 
Onomatopoeia    in    Pali,    57 ;    Proc, 

'86-7,  xix. 
Ordinals,  Uble  of  Old-Irish,  Welsh, 

Cornish,  and  Breton,  193. 
O'Reilly's  *  Irish-English  Dictionary,' 

98  M. 

Origin  of  the  Augment,  Prof.  Sayce's 

article  on  the,  652  et  seq. 
Orleans,   Cuneiform    Inscriptions    in 

the  Library  at,  Proc,  '86-7,  iv. 


Orleans,  the  Breton  Glosses  at,  539 
et  seq, 

ornithology^  double  solution  of  its 
origin,  86. 

orra  *  remaining,  superfluous,*  deriva- 
tion of,  709. 

ouershuppe^  a  ghost-word,  358. 

owery,  a  ghost-word,  367. 


P. 

paddock^  a  corruption  oipatrock^  315. 
*  Palatal-umlaut      in    Mercian,  etc., 

Proc,  '84-5,  ix. 
Pili  Miscellanies,   by  Dr.   Morris, 
20-58.     The  following  is  the  list  of 
words  treated  of,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  alphabet. 

dkundarikOf  24. 

ala,  22. 

dlayat  23. 

anamha^  21. 

anda,  20. 

antaggdhikd  diffAi,  31. 

apassenat  22. 

dstyati,  23. 

afanif  20. 

atrucha^  20. 

avhetiy  22. 

bka-kdra^  ya-kdra,  4a 

bAaJhiti,  bAdJku(ika,  41. 

bken4u  or  gendu  ?  41. 

bAtimistsa^  41. 

bubbuiaka,  40. 

cdleti,  31. 

eatukka^  30. 

eAadaytUi^  31. 

dai^-yttddAat  pattdlhaka^  33. 

dAammasudAammatd^  34. 

disO'disam^  33. 

giribbaja^  30. 

AtraAiram^  54. 

AurdAuram,  55. 

Auram,  54. 

in^Aa/a,  ii^Aela,  25. 

kdlasiUtOy  27. 

Aammakarana,  kamma-kdraf^^ 
27. 

kampuri^  27. 

koldpa,  30. 

kulanka^  ktUaka^  29. 

takufOf  46. 

mamsasAla,  42. 

marumba,  42. 

mueeAatt,  muecAeti,  43. 

muffAassati,  43. 

niddAuniya,  34. 

nikhddana,  34. 

niminati,  34. 
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palke,  a  ghost-word,  370.                     ^H 

^^H                      cdahj,  27. 

Pail- Mail,  etymology  of.  315.             ^H 

^^^^^              pakkaiMp€h*a,  55, 

/*ei///j,  a  ghost- word,  371,  372.          ^^B 

^^^K             palipa,  37. 

panfray^  a  gho^l-word,  363.                ^H 

^^^^^H             fanfttngu/ikay  35, 

pantener^  a  ghost-word,  363-                ^^| 

^^^^^H             j>an/>/ifflJ,  36. 

paramatta^    parramatta^     odgin     o^ 

^^^^^H             patimdfi^i^  36. 

316. 

^^^^^H             pa^inSs  M,  pa^istmha^  36. 

Parrots  and  hill-paddy^  5S. 

^^^^^H             p4\iyam^na^  uMhassanta^  uceya^ 

Partitzki,  Prof.,  on  the  diflPi  rallies  in 

^^^^^^B 

•  The  Expedttiofi  of  Igor/  376. 

^^^^H             fUikohka,  39. 

partridge^  explanatioti  of,  4. 

^^^^^^B               /<>n/i, 

Patrick,  St.,  Muirchu's  Latin  Life  of, 

^^^^H                /Vfin/r.^^^fn.  39. 

Froc.  '86-T,  v. 

^^^^^H              puppha-ckaddakay  40* 

pavade^  a  ghost-word,  361. 

^^^^^^B                    45. 

Peel,    Sir  K-,   a  newspaper  blunder 

^^^^H 

concerning,  352. 

^^^^^^1               samhadha^  53. 

Petle,    Dr.,   his   remarks    on    Prof 

^^^^^^1               sanku{ika  or  lanitifiiaf  53. 

Sayce's  article  "  On  the  Origin  of 

^^^^^H               iamataj^a^  32. 

the  Augment," /'nv,*ae-T,  it ;  and 

^^^^^^H 

on  passive  r,  ii*id,  iil 

^^^H 

Pembroke    College,    the     Arms    ol, 

^^^^^H 

706. 

^^^^^H           fJAa^,  /}//d^,  26. 

Penka^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

^^^^^1                         25. 

Aryan  race,  686. 

^^^^^1               upaktmta,  25. 

Peruvian  origin,  notes  upon  words  of, 

^^^^^^H               ttpasinuaka^  26. 

by  Prof.  Skeat,  93-0- 

^^^^H               »/ir/a, 

Peruvian  origin  of— 

^^^^^^H                uttartbkan^a^  25. 

alpaca ^  93. 

^^^^^^H               vaj^^uli'vata^  46, 

condmr^  93. 

^^^^^H 

guana£0,  93, 

^^^^^H              vamhhiti  or  vamhtti,  46, 

gtmMO,  94. 

^^^^^^1               vegha-missnkffia,  48. 

Jerked  biff,  94. 

^^^^^H              vtramba^  52. 

Ham  a,  94. 

^^^^^H 

ftra,  95. 

^^^^^f               vilAfHittatti^  47. 

pampas,  95. 

^^^^^^                 t*uivdiy  23 > 

puma,  95. 

^^^^                       vtsfvfttij  47. 

puttia^  95. 

^^^^.         *'PaU  'Notes     anti    Quenes"    Dr. 

quinine,  95. 

^^^^^H            Morri&'s    arttcle    on,    /^n^r.   'B6-T, 

vuuna,  95. 

^^^^^H            xvii  ^/  ^^^.     In  the  following  list  of 

Pfalri^cb,  a  curious  instance  of  analogy 

^^^^^H           words   the   reference    is    to    Prcc, 

iti  I  he  dialect  of,  263. 

^^^H 

Pfuhl,   Dr.,  on  •  Sorbi&h  words  from 

^^^^^H               ajja-ivt  fipuriso,  xviit. 

AUenbttrg,'  379- 

^^^^^^1               antkilitnv\ 

Philological  Socirrv,  work  of  the, 

^^^^^^H                apiilamba,  xx. 

34»-350' 

^^^^^^H               apnb^am  a^arimam,  xviii. 

Philological  Society,  Council  for 

^^^^^H                                    XX. 

the   Session    1885-6,    /Wr.    '84  5. 

^^^^^H               inayika^  xviii. 

xviit ;  balance  sheet  for  l8?i 

^^^^^H 

xix  ;  Council  for  the  Session  t 

^^^^^H               kadal'cchida^ 

Proc.  '86-6,  xli  ;  balance-sheet  lor 

^^^^^^H                karakara^ 

1S85,    tbid.    xl  ;     Council    for   rlie 

^^^^^H               kaveyyamtiita. 

Session  1S87-S,    PnK,  ■W-T,  xliii; 

^^^^^^1                 konat'tttidn^ 

balance-sheet  for  1SS6,  iHd,  xUL 

^^^^^^r               phar^am  vihacca^  xviii. 

Philological      Society's      Dic- 

^^^r                      pisnm^ 

tionary,     Reports     of     progrca 

^^^m                        lankapeti,  xx. 

during  ih84,  Proc.  '84-5,  vU  i  lU^, 

^^^H                       j<7€-i^n'a,  XX. 

'86  6,  vi  ;  1886,  '86-7,  tx. 

^^^H                       vkakkhu,  xx. 

pbihsifher,  derivation  of,  4, 

^^^^^^H               vyftvafa^ 

Phrygian   origin   of   the    AnneniiBSi 

^^^^^B              yuikovaic^ 
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pickabiuk,  etymology  of,  316. 

Pictet's  discoveries    relating    to    the 

Irish  language,  99. 
•Pierce     the     Ploughman's    Creed,' 
editions  of,  359. 

pUcrow  *a  paragraph  mark,'  etymo- 
logy of,  316. 

pin^  early  origin  of,  710. 

Pinkerton's  *  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,' 
364. 

Pisaya  (Pali  Pisaca)^  description  of  a, 
Froc.  '86-7,  xix. 

plot  'a  conspiracy,'  etymology  of, 
3>8. 

Poesche*s  supposition  as  to  the  origin 

of  the  Aryan  race,  686. 
Poitiers,  the  inscription  of,  164. 

Poles,  the  recent  expatriation  of,  from 
Eastern  Prussia,  378. 

polun,  a  ghost-word,  358. 

Polish  literature,  recent  contributions 
to,  378. 

polk,  a  ghost-word,  370^  371,  372. 

Poika  'a  dance,'  origin  of,  710. 

polo  *  a  game,'  origin  of,  710. 

pomander  *a  box  for  holding  oint- 
ments,* early  examples  of,  710. 

porcours,  a  ghost- word,  357. 

porter,  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
beverage  called  'London  porter,' 
319- 

posnet  *  a  little  pot,'  etjnnology  of,  711. 

PoSTGATE,  Prof.,  "The  ultimate  de- 
rivation of  essay,**  Proc,  '84-5, 
xxi ;  "On  Latin  so-called  Future 
Infinitives,"  Proc.  '86-7,  xvii. 

pol,  derivation  of,  711. 

Powell,  T.,  Old-Welsh  texts  published 
by,  392  ;  on  the  existing  pronunci- 
ation of  Welsh,  393. 

President's  (Rev.  Prof.  Skeat)  Four- 
teenth Address,  343  el  seq. 

Primitive  home  of  the  Aryans,  Prof. 
S ayce's  paper  on  the,  678  et  seq. 

Prior,  Dr.  R.  A.  C,  his  false  name  of 
hedge-reeve^  701. 

prise^  prize,  *a  lever,*  etymology  of, 
320. 

Protoceltic  paradigms,  183  ^  seq, 

puggery  *  a  turban, '  7 1 1 . 

punniten,  a  ghost-word,  357. 


Quicherat,  J.,  on  Gaulish  philology, 

386. 
quince,  derivation  of,  10. 
f  MM,  origin  of  y  7 1 1 . 


rancho,  ranch  'a  rude  hut,'  derivation 
of,  712. 

rcUe,  V,  'to  reprimand,*  etymology 
of,  713- 

reck  *  care,'  etymology  of,  Proc.  '84-5, 
ix. 

rendu,  a  ghost-word,  362. 

rentful,  a  ghost-word,  359. 

renthe,  a  ghost -word,  359. 

reuk,  a  ghost-word,  356,  359,  363. 

reveille,  etymology  of,  321. 

Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, notes  on,  by  B.  Dawson, 
59-68. 

Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, notes  on,  by  B.  Dawson, 
333  '^  seq, 

RhK  Prot.  J.,  the  collector  of  the 
British  declensional  system,  130 
H  seq,  ;  Old- Welsh  texts  published 
^Xi  392  ;  on  Celtic  tribes  in  Roman 
Britain,  392. 

Rinnard,  the  Irish  metre,  391. 

Ritson's  edition  of  *  King  Horn,*  355. 

rivulet,  origin  of,  87. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  quotation  from, 
illustrating  the  verb  mucchen,  8. 

roistering,  explanation  of,  3. 

rolkes,  a  ghost-word,  370,  372. 

Roman  characters.  Old- Celtic  inscrip- 
tions in,  i$2et  seq, 

roned,  a  ghost-word,  356. 

Roovesmore,  the  Ogmic  inscription 
of,  172. 

Ruelle,  C.  K,  his  •  Bibliographie 
generate  des  Gaules,'  387. 

rum,  history  of,  321  ;  further  notes 
on,  713. 

Russian,  illustrations  of  umlaut  in, 
Proc.  '88-7,  vii. 

Russian  literature,  recent  contributions 
to,  376. 


S. 

Sacher,  F.,  list  of  works  on  Brittany, 

392. 

Salesbury,  W.,  evidence  from,  regard- 
ing the  contraction  dich,  697. 

Samdo,  the  etymology  of,  714. 

sangtle,  a  ghost-word,  358. 

Sanskrit,  its  position  in  the  family  of 
languages,  681  et  seq. 

Sanskrit,  the  place  of,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Aryan  speech  in  India, 
Mr.  Box  well's  article  on,  656 
et  seq. 
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^^^^^^          Satlias»  M,f  hts  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 

Skeat,  the  Rev.   Profcaor,  ••Notes 

^^^^^K            the  Slavonic  element  in  mediaeval 

on   English   Elymolt^y,"  Art.  U 

^^^^^             Greece,  375. 

pp.  1-12;  Art.  VU  pp.  7589;  Art- 

^                saioure^  a  ghost* word.  360, 

XL,  pp.  283-333  ;  Art.  XX-,  pp. 

^^H                Sattler,  Dr,  W.,  "On  the  Genders 

690-722  ;   "Notes  upon  Words  of 

^^H                    of  Animals  in  English/'  Prac,  *B4.6, 

Brazilian     Origin,"     pp..     S9-93 ; 

^^^1 

**  Notes  upon   Words  of  PcruTiaa 

^^^B                 saunter t  derivation  of,  S» 

Origin,"  pp.  93-96 ;    criticism  d^ 

^^^H                 sausage^  derivation  of,  9. 

by  Dr.  Stock,  260;    ••Fourteenth 

^^^H                 savannah^  etymology  of,  322. 

Presidential  Address,**  ArL  XIII., 

^^H                Sayce,  The  Revv  Pror,  *'  The  Origin 

PP'  343-558  ;  *'  Report  on  GhosT- 

^^^^                   of  the  Augment,"  Art  XVIL,  pp. 

WORDS,"  350-374. 

^^^^^1              652-656;    "The  Primitive   Home 

skellum     •  a    cheat,*     etymology   oft 

^^^^^H             of  the  Aryani>/'  Art.  XIX.,    pp. 
^^^^^^H             678-690 ;   his  remarks  on   Dr.    K. 

324. 

Skene,  W.  F.,  hts  description  of  OW 

^^^^^^H            Meyer's  p^ipcr  on  Old  High  Ger- 

Celtic  Scotland,  391. 

^^^^^H             man  syntojc,   Pnyc,  '8ii^,  nU  ;    his 

skmifurand,  a  ghost -word,  363. 

^^^^^H             article  on  the  passive  r  of  Italic  and 

Skre&rud'i  *  Sontali  Grammar,*  380. 

^^^^^B              Keltic  languages,  Free.  '86-7,  ii. 

sUlk,  a  ghost-woai.  370,  372, 

^^^^^^           scab^rd^  the  etymology  of,  714. 

Slat\  derivation  of,  375, 

^^^H                  scaU'board^  derivation  of^  714, 

Skvonic  Dictionary,  377, 

^^^H                 uan^  derivation  of,  9. 

Slavonic  Philology,  Mr.  W.  R.  MOR- 

^^^H                 Scandinavia,   the  probable   home  of 

FILL's  report  on,  374  d  st^. 

^^^l                    the  Aryan  race,  690. 

Slovenish  literature,  rtccot  contribu- 

^^^V               S earth,  H.   M.^   on   the  Romans  in 

tions  to,  377. 

^^^H                    Britain,  392. 

Smith,  Sidney,  his  amusing  remarks 

^^^H                 seharpe^  a  ghost-word,  369. 

on  the  misprint  J^lmts,  352* 

^^^H                Schleicher^s  discoveries  concerning  the 

soAt/,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

^^^^B                     Irish  language,  ICX). 

Sontali   language,   J.    BoiWELL   on 

^^^H                 Schmidt,  J.,  378. 

the,  3S0  ti  seq. 

^^^H                Schmder's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

s&phisier^  explanation  of,  3. 

^^^H                      Aryan  race,  657. 

Sorbish  or  Wcndish  literature,  recent 

^^^B                 Schuchardt,  H.,  his  *  Slawo-deutschcs 

contributions  to,  379. 

^^^H                    und   Slawo-italtenisches,*  377  ;  on    1 

sordid^  a  ghost-word,  363. 

^^^H                     the  Celtic  language,  387. 

sound  (inlet  of  the  sea),  dcrivatioo  of. 

^^^H                 Scott,  Sir  W.»  the  error  of  mora  for 

i8. 

^^^H                      nuTH  in  his  *  Monastery/  353. 

sounds   to  (measuring  the    depth  of 

^^^H                Hrno  {said  of  a  horse},  meanmg  of| 

water),  18, 

^^B 

Sound-chaagc,  Mr.  Sweet's  pa  per  on 

^^^H                 seraytes    'shabby     fellows,     rascals,* 

the  Laws  of,  Pro<,  ^§6-7,  vii. 

^^^H                      etynjology  of,  322. 

Sound -changes    in     Melanesian   lan- 

^^^H                'Senchus   Mor,'  the  Irish  law-book, 

guages,  Dr.  CoDiiiNGTOf**s  paper 

^^H 

on,  271  d  i^. 

^^^H                 ttnnet    'a    sigrial-call    played    on    a 

soy^  Japanese  origin  of,  S7. 

^^^H                    trumpet,'  etymology  of,  323. 

sptlk^  a  ghost- word,  370,  372. 

^^^H                 Serbian  literature,  recent  contributions 

sprte  *  a  frolic,*  etymology  of,  315, 

^^H 

sitilJb,  V  ,  note  on,  715. 

^^^H                 stroke  (ret,  derivation  of,  9. 

St.  DogmaePs,  the  Ogham  inscnpUoo 

^^^H                  se(^  derivation  of,  11. 

^^H                  Shah  (Persian),  derivation  of,  324. 

St.-Remy,    the  two    inscriptians  oC 

^^^H                 shall  and  will^  M  r.  S w  eet's  paper  on. 

151. 

^^^B                     /V^.  '84-d,  xii,  xiiL 

Stanford's  Dictionary,  Dr.  FeknELLS 

^^^1                  sharttr^  a  ghost -word,  357, 

report  on,  Proc.  '85-6,  xiii. 

^^^B                 shtlur  (and  cognate  words),  derivation 

Stenhouse,  the  Rev.  Dr.T.,  **N<rtfs 

^^H 

on   Biblical  Aramaic,  with  ipecul 

^^^H                 Shevdienko,  a  Russian  poet,  376. 
^^^H                 Sibilant   letters  in    Melanesian    Ian* 

reference  to  Hebrew,"  PhK,  'BM, 

i-v. 

^^^B                      guages,  281. 

Stevenson's  editions  of  '  Lancelot  ^ 

^^^H                 Siegfaed's  discoveries  relating  to  the 

the  Laik,'  361,  and  the  *  Aleaiotier 

^^^H                     Irish  language,  1 00. 
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Stewart's  '  Elements  of  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar, 99  n. 

Stock,  Dr.  Fred,  "Influence  of 
Analogy  as  explaining  certain 
Examples  of  unoriginal  L  and 
^,"  Art.  IX.,  pp.  260-271. 

Stoek,    Dr.    F.,   obituary  notice    of, 

348. 

Stokes,  Dr.  Whitley,  "Celtic  De- 
clension," Art.  VII.,  pp.  97-20I  ; 
his  Irish  paradigms,  102  ei  seq.  ; 
"The  Neo-Celtic  Verb  Substan- 
tive," Art.  VIII.,  pp.  202-259  ;  re- 
ferred to,  387  ;  various  Irish  publi- 
cations of,  enumerated,  388 ;  on 
Irish  Metres,  391  ;  "The  Breton 
Glosses  at  Orleans,"  Art.  XIV.,  pp. 
539-618  [an  alphabetical  index  to 
diese  Glosses  is  supplied  on  pp. 
615-618,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
included  in  this  Index]  ;  **  Notes 
on  Curtius's  Greek  Etymology,'* 
Proc,  '85-6,  ix  ;  his  remarks  on 
Prof.  Sayce's  article  on  "The 
Origin  of  the  Augment  in  the  Indo- 
European  Verb,"  Proc,  '88-7,  i  ; 
his  remarks  on  the  passive  r,  ibid, 
iii ;  his  article,  "  Notes  of  a  Philo- 
logical Tour,"  ibid,  iii ;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  legend  of  St.  Canair, 
ibid.  V. 

siane^  a  ghost-word,  359. 

stoup^  stoop  =^*tL  cup,'  88. 

Strangford,  Lord,  one  of  his  unhappy 
conjectures,  377. 

stub,  etymology  of,  325. 

Styles,  John,  *  Strictures  on  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,*  352. 

SMcch,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

suten,  a  ghost- word,  357. 

Svantovit,  the  deity,  374. 

swan-hopping,  account  of,  325. 

Sweet,  Dr.  H.,  his  examination  of 
existing  speech  in  Wales,  393  ;  his 
paper  on  "  Old  English  Contribu- 
tions," Proc.  '84-5,  ix ;  his  paper 
on  "The  modem  English  Verb, 
with  especial  reference  to  shall  and 
iwV/,"  Proc,  '84-5,  xii,  xiii ;  his 
criticism  of  Ten  Brink's  Chaucer 
Grammar,  mentioned,  Proc,  '85-8, 
xi ;  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Stokes's 
article  on  "The  Old  Irish  Verb," 
ibid,  xlii;  his  remarks  on  Dr.  K. 
Meyer's  article  on  Old  High  Ger- 
man syntax,  ibid,  xlv ;  his  remarks 
on  the  name  Eoban,  Proc.  '88-7, 
▼i;  his  article  on  "The  Laws  of 
Sound  Change,"  ibid.  vii. 

syifnvarm,  a  ghost-word,  363. 


/a,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  253-258. 

tcUbart,  a  ghost-word«  369. 

tartan,  derivation  of,  326. 

tassel,  derivation  of,  88. 

tatter-demallion,  derivation  of,  715. 

tattoo,  origin  of,  88. 

tavart,  a  ghost-word,  361. 

tawdry,  etymology  of,  12. 

/«/,  the  verb,  *  to  spread  hay,'  etymo- 
logy of,  16,  326  ;  H.  Wedgwood's 
explanation  of,  650. 

teetotum,  etymology  of,  12. 

Ten  Brink's  work  on  the  *  Versifica- 
tion of  Chaucer,'  345  ;  his  Chaucer 
Grammar  mentioned,  Proc,  '85-8, 
xi. 

tharve,  a  ghost-word,  364^ 

Thompson,  E.  M.,  369. 

Thracian  origin  of  the  PluTgians, 
688. 

threshold,  et3nnology  of,  327. 

Thitrneysen,  Dr.  R.,  his  researches 
in  Irish  grammar,  loi ;  his  Report 
on  **  Celtic  Philology,  1880-1886," 
386-393  ;  his  '  Keltoromanisches,* 
386-7. 

Todi,  the  bilingual  inscription  of^  138. 

topsy-turvy,  derivation  of,  328. 

tout,  explanation  of,  by  S.  P^ge,  89. 

Traces  of  J&taka  tales  in  the  Panjab, 
58. 

Trallong,  the  Ogham  inscription  at, 
167. 

Traps  for  glossary  and  dictionary 
makers,  illustrations  ol,  365-367. 

travertine  *  a  kind  of  white  Umestone,* 
etymology  of,  716. 

treasure,  explanation  of,  4. 

Trench,  Archbishop  R.  C,  obituary 
notice  of,  347. 

treryn,  a  ghost-word,  365. 

troth,  etymology  of,  717. 

tucker  *a  fuller,*  etymology  of,  328. 

tufa  *  a  kind  of  soft  stone,'  etymology 
of,  717. 

typhoon,  derivation  of,  329. 

Ty  tier's  edition  of  the  *  Kingis  Quair,* 
360. 

tyre,  a  ghost-word,  363. 


U. 

ullorxa,  a  ghost-word,  354. 
ulode,  2l  ghost-word,  355. 
Umlaut,  illustrations  of,   in   English 
and  Russian,  Proc.  '88-7,  viu 
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Unoriginal  /  and  r,  mfluence  of 
analogy  as  exptaining  certain  ex- 
amples of,  260  If/  j<y. 

Umlian  reot.  a  supposed  primitive,  377. 

'Urum,  'iitam^  Latin  so-calJed  Fuimre 
Infinitives,  -Aw,  '86-7,  xvii. 


V. 

r,  the  danger  an  editor  runs  who  in- 
terprcis  his  MS.  w  for,  365. 

vagrant ^  ciymology  of»  717. 

Vaison,  the  first  injicriplion  of,  146. 

rW,  the  root,  in  Old  Irishi  258-9. 

Vallanccy^s  '  Grammar  of  the  Iberno* 
Celtic  or  Irish  Language,'  98  /f . 

vambrace,  ticrivation  of,  529, 

*  Vcntry,  The  Battle  of,'  389. 

veranda,  trm ntiah ,  ety m ology  of,  7 1 9. 

Verona^  the  inscription  of,  145* 

Vieil-Evrcux,  the  inscriplion  of,  15 7. 

Vieux-Poiticis,  the  inscription  of,  153* 

Vitus,  Saint*  early  introtiucnon  of  ihe 
eultfis  of,  among  the  Slavs,  375. 

Volnay,  the  inscription  of»  153. 

Vollino,  the  inscription  of,  143* 

Vynvaialj  M.,  his  *  Polish  Grammar,* 

378. 
vyt^  a  ghost- word  I  361. 


ttmlk^  a  ghost -word,  37a 
u^knit,  a  ghost-word,  371. 
UHtlkri/^  a  ghost-word,  37 1. 
ttmll-eyed^  derivation  of,  720. 
Warlon^s  *  History  of  English  Poetry,* 

354- 

watchet  *  light  blue/  derivation  of,  329. 

tiHJiUt  a  ghost -word,  357. 

waym^  a  ghost -word,  365. 

Weber's  *  Metrical  Romances,*  367. 

Wedgwood,  H.,  ** Critical  Etymo- 
logies," Art.  IL,  pp  13-19;  "O" 
the  Derivations  of  cad^  luther^  ted. 
Art.  XV  L,  pp.  647-651, 

Welsh  language,  recent  contributions 
to  the  study  of,  392, 

Welsh  phonetics,  224-229. 

Wevmouth,  Dr.  R  F.,  **  Accent  in 
Sanskrit  and  Greek,"  Proc.  *94-ft, 
XX.  [Mentioned  as  being  read  only, 
not  published  in  the  1  rans.\ 

Wharton's  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Ancient  Greek,  689. 


whinyard  *a  sword,*  derivation  of, 

•whisky^  etymology  of,  53a, 

Whitaker's  edition  of  *  Piers  Plow- 
man/ 355. 

Whiteiield,  the  Ogmic  inscription  at, 
16S. 

Williams,  R.,  his  Welsh  publicalioos 
interrupted  by  his  death,  392. 

Windisch,  Prof.  E.,  his  discovery 
concerning  the  Irish  language,  101 ; 
his  set  of  Irish  paradigms,  iot3  ;  bii 
*KeUi*che  Sprachcn,'  3S6 ;  hU 
•Irische  Texte,'  3S8 ;  his  'Irish 
Grammar,*  3S9 ;  on  Middlc-Irisli 
versification,  391. 

7mnd/asSf  derivation  of  the  two  forms 
of,  73a 

Wiseman's  *  Chirurgical  Treatises*' 
quotation  from,  on  scah6ard^  714. 

t*w/jr,  a  ghost -word,  37 1,  372. 

Wright's  edition  of  *  Piers  PIowt: 

358. 

Wright's  •Grammar  of  the 
Irish  Language,'  98  n. 


Y. 


Yankety  suggestions  concerning,  So. 
yokel  *a  country  bumpkin,'  a  gncs- 

work  note  on,  720, 
ytoped^  a  ghost- word.  357. 
Yule,  Colonel,  his  *  Hobfion-Jobsoo ' 

quoted  and  referred  to,  690  ^  saf, 
yvef^f  a  ghost- word,  361. 


*Zanoni,*quottttion  from  Lord  Lytton's 
novel,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Greeks,  6Ji6. 

2Selechowski's  Little  -  Russian  Dic- 
tionary, 376. 

Zelenohorsky  and  Kralodvorsky  Ru* 
kopis,  the  controversy  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  ihe,  379. 

Zeu^s's  discoveries  relating  to  the 
Irish  language,  99, 

Zimmer,  Prof.  H.,  his  explanation  of 
a  point  in  Irish  grammar,  101 ;  on 
the  Wiiizhurg  Glosses,  jSS ;  on 
Irish  accent,  390 ;  his  cautjcm 
against  having  too  much  confttJcnce 
in  Irish  glossaries,  390 ;  on  Old* 
Irish  rhythms,  391. 
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MONTHLY    ABSTRACT     OF    PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday,  Nov.  7,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were: — 1.  ''Notes  on  some  English  Etymolo- 
gies," by  the  President.  2.  **  One  word  more  on  Artichoke,"  by 
Prince  Lons-LuciEN  Bonaparte.  3.  "  Critical  Etymologies," 
by  Hexsleigh  "Wedgwood,  M.A.  All  printed  in  the  Society's 
Tramactiom,     The  first  and  third  also  sent  herewith. 


Friday,  Nov.  21,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  FresidSnt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was :  "On  the  Neo-Keltic  Verb  Substantive," 
by  WnrrLEY  Stokes,  LL.D.  To  be  printed  in  the  Society's 
jyansaetions. 


Friday,  Dec.  5,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were: — 1.  "P&li  Miscellanies,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  Morris.  2.  "  Remarques  sur  certaines  assertions  de 
M.  J.  Vinson  concemant  la  langue  Basque,"  by  Prince  Louis-LuciEir 
Bonaparte.  Both  printed  in  the  Society's  lyansactions ;  the  first 
also  in  the  Pali  Text  Society^ s  Journal,  1884,  and  sent  herewith. 
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Friday,  Bee.  19,  1884. 
The  Bcv.  Prof.  Skeat,  President ^  in  the  Chuir, 

A  paper  on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of  Engli.nh  Prosody  was 
hy  Mr.  James  Leckt.  He  ap;:!'ced  with  Prof,  Skeat,  Mr.  Ellis, 
M.  Piorscta  in  rejecting  roatine-B^answu^  and  in  limiting  the  appli- 
C'ution  of  tile  metricttl  names  (trochee,  dactyl*  etc.)  to  relaticms  of 
quantity.  Ho  also  agreed  with  Mr.  8wect*s  statement  of  the  laws 
of  I  quantity  in  English  (Proceedin^;s,  March  19,  1880),  which  had 
not  been  utilised  hitherto  by  any  writer  on  prosody.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  in  the  pnper  were  now: — 

1  ♦  Hon  tine -sounsion  had  been  incorrectly  deseribed  as  peculiar  to 
clulfircn  and  the  uneducated,  or  as  the  result  of  imitating  bad 
nx'iters.  In  reality,  it*!  wide  prevalence,  in  other  lan^tigf>8  as 
well  as  En*^Hsh,  was  due  («)  to  all  arttsti*-  eompoaitioii  being 
departure  from  tamiliar  prose,  and  henco  having  no  custoi 
laode  of  pronunciation  ;  {h)  to  in^cgular  compositions,  which,  when 
read  aloud  naturally,  did  not  realize  the  designs  in  (quantity  and 
stress  which  the  ear  was  led  to  expect;  {c)  to  the  Header's  attention 
being  drawn  away  from  the  sense  to  the  sound,  and  his  pronnncin- 
tion  thereby  becoming  artificial.  Only  careful  phonetic  trainiDg 
would  eliminate  all  traces  of  routine- scansion < 

2.  The  present  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  theory  of  English 
prosody  was  due  {ti)  to  tbo  treatment  of  the  conventional  ortho- 
gniphy  as  a  language  in  itself,  much  composition  being  snpposeti  to 
possess  form  on  account  of  its  printed  appeiuaneo;  though,  when 
read  aloud,  it  was  not  felt  to  differ  phonetically  from  prose  ;  {h)  to 
the  use  of  the  tei-ms  t?*r^f,  rhythmy  n^tre^  line,  foot,  etc.,  without 
defining  their  phonetic  meaning ;  (e)  to  absence  of  training  in  the 
obserrotion  and  notation  of  speech ;  (^)  to  differences  of  dialect ; 
(e)  to  the  attempt  to  class  together  compositions  which  bad  no 
common  element,  and  to  find  a  principlo  of  nnity  where  none 
existed. 

3.  Most  writers  on  prosody  assumed  that  quantity  was  of  no 
importance  in    English,    but   that   stress    must   recur   at  regidar 
intervals  of  time  (f^ida  Poe,  Sylvester,  Ruskiu,   Kockstro,  pauim 
The  two  theories  were  contradictory.     Regular  recurrence  of  strea 
was  only  possible  when  the  total  quantity  of  each  snecessiYe 
group  was  the  same, 

4.  In  existing  books  on  prosody  the  pronunciation  was  nncertam, 
as  the  examples  were  given  in  conYentional  spelling.  Prosody  ne- 
cessitated a  phonetic  notation.    Broad  Bomic  used  in  tlus  abstroct. 

5.  The  usual  marks  for  quantity  were  insufficient.  Very  long 
syllables  might  be  denoted  by  a  vertical  macron  ( | ),  and  rery  short 
ones  by  a  turned  micron  (^).  A  circle  foU owing  a  mark  to  add  half, 
thus:  (-o)^(^  +  _). 

6.  Signs  for  silence  were  noetled.     The   ordinary  points  were 
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suitable  for  the  purpose ;  the  full  stop  for  very  long  silence,  the 
comma  for  very  short,  the  turned  semicolon  for  medium  (1). 

7.  Prosodists  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  an  English  syllable 
depended  on  the  number  of  sounds  it  contained ;  that,  for  example, 
ask  was  longer  than  ass  {vide  Guest).  But  in  reality  these  two 
words  were  equal  in  quantity,  the  (s)  being  shortened  before  the 
(k),  and  still  further  shortened  when  the  (k)  was  followed  by  a 
weak  vowel  as  in  asking  (aasss,  aassk,  aaskii)).  To  the  laws  of 
quantity  referred  to  above,  it  might  be  added  that  an  initial  con- 
sonant, an  initial  weak  syllable  and  a  weak  syllable  followed  by  a 
vowel,  were  all  short.  English  quantity,  however,  was  not  wholly 
positional,  but  partly  significant.  Thus  an  attributive  noun  was 
longer  than  a  syllable  having  no  independent  meaning.  Compare 
(sanndraid,  fladdgeit)  with  (sandri,  ladgitt).  These  conditions 
partly  explained  the  immense  preponderance  of  monosyllables  in 
recent  formal  composition,  and  the  rarity  of  voiceless  consonants  at 
the  end  of  a  line.  The  influence  of  stress  in  shortening  a  syllable 
was  traceable  in  English  vocal  music  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Pelbam  Humfrey  and  Purcell. 

8.  The  rules  hitherto  adopted  by  prosodists  for  the  position  of 
tlie  stress-mark  were  impracticable.  Stress  could  not  be  marked 
either  before  or  over  or  aftdr  the  vowel,  because  strong  syllables 
containing  no  vowel  were  found  in  at  least  one  English  dialect, 
besides  foreign  languages.  Nor  after  the  consonant,  when  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  was  short,  because  strong  short  vowels  were  found  in 
the  final  position  in  French.  Nor  after  the  syllable,  the  terminal 
point  of  which  was  often  obscure.  But  the  initial  point  of  a 
syllable  was  always  discoverable,  because  there  the  discontinuity  of 
stress,  which  caused  syllabification,  occurred.  The  proper  place 
for  the  mark  of  stress  was  therefore  before  the  syllable.  This  rule 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell  and  M.  Pierson,  but  without 
assigning  reasons.  It  had  been  arrived  at  independently  by  the 
present  writer. 

9.  The  signs  for  degrees  of  stress  hitherto  used  in  prosody  were 
inadequate  in  number  and  shape.  The  following  were  systematic 
and  extensible : — 

(")  very  strong,  (*)  strong,  (-)  medium,  (')  weak,  (")  very  weak. 

10.  In  English  prosody,  hitherto,  the  use  of  the  vertical  stroke 
to  divide  lines  into  feet  or  sections,  seemed  to  have  no  bearing  on 
quantity  or  stress,  and  to  depend  on  no  definable  or  intelligible 
principle.  To  place  the  stroke  after  the  strong  syllable  (which 
might  be  long  or  short)  effaced  whatever  equality  of  length  might 
exist  between  successive  feet  or  sections,  thus : — 


3 

5 

2 

6 

^.^     

—            — o 

•^^    »-~^ 

—  o      — o 

'^9  'wes 

'tann  'weivz 

'av  'eb 

'igg  'dei 

the    wes 

tern     waves 

of    eht 

ing    day 

This  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  taking  the  strong  syllable  as 
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Q                 *—' 

"^^    — o 

«a 

westann 

weivzdv 

ebigg 

heginning  the  foot,  and  putting  weak  initial  syllables  before  the 
stroke  as  ob  anacrusis,  thus ;  — 

—  n 

dei 

The  foot  then  became  identical  with  the  BtresM-qroup,  Tlii?^ 
principle  was  adopt<?d  by  M.  Pierson  and  by  M,  Geruert.  It  could 
be  applied  in  the  ^implost  way  by  omitting  the  Tei-tical  lines  and 
the  marks  of  strong  stress  and  employing  i^paces  instead,  as  in 
Mr,  Sweet^s  prose  notation.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  nilo  of 
fitrong  beginning,  were  in  the  eases  of  syncopation  of  quantity 
and  streBf*.  explained  below.     See  Nos.  15,  16. 

IL  The  usual  ckissifiwition  of  feet  as  mcending  and  ditf^ndtng 
aroee  from  confounding  quantity  with  stress,  and  from  ignoring  the 
distinction  between  the  foot  and  the  phrase,  A  foot  could  not 
begin  without  stress;  a  phrase  might  j  but  eithdr  might  begin  witb 
a  short  Kyllable. 

12.  The  technical  meanings  of  v^rsi,  rhythm^  fn^tr^,  might  con- 
veniently be  restored,  Vers9  implied  the  tHvision  of  a  composition 
into  Inteji.  The  line  was  identical  with  tlie  grammatical  »enien^  or 
with  the  dame ;  also  with  the  phonetic  hrmth-tfroup  or  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  same.  In  prose,  the  length  of  clauses  was  irregular: 
in  verso,  the  leugtli  of  lines  was  equal  or  proportional.  Esact 
propoilinn  could  not  he  measured  by  the  ear;  it  was  enough  to 
have  a  lens  degree  of  irregularity  than  in  pro.se.  Length  or  quantity 
depended  on  time ;  the  same  length  of  line  might  result  from 
different  numbers  of  syUabks  or  of  stress-groups.  The  limit i»  of 
the  line  were  marked  to  a  slight  extent  by  al litem tion  at  the 
beginning  and  rime  at  the  end  ;  but  chiefly  by  a  pause  either  after 
or  on  the  last  syllablts.  But  if  the  lines  were  run  together  and  iha 
pauses  came  at  irregular  intervals  of  time,  the  elfect  of  T€r*c  was 
lost  to  the  ear.  The  phonetic  line  frequently  overlapped  the  ortho- 
graphic. The  following  showed  tho  natural  division  of  a ; 
from  Tennyson's  UJysus  i — 

*^3    I  loQ^  1  dei  I  wein  |  nz, 
'^a    I  bIoh  I  mnwn  I  thxim  |  mz, 

*  ^o    1  dijp  I  monnz  \  raunnd 

*  vjpS  I  meni  j  voisiz  | 

In  the  original  text  it  was  divided  thus : — 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  tbe  deep 
Moons  round  with  many  voices. 

13.  Rh/thm  meant  tho  division  of  a  passage  into  feet  (stress- 
groups)  of  proportional  length.  This  did  not  require  each  foot  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  Byllables  nor  any  proportion  of  quimtity 
to  exist  between  the  syMablea  within  the  foot,  Bhythm  might  alio 
exint  without  verse. 

14.  Metre  was  caused  by  the  division  of  the  stsioss-gremp  into 
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pulses  of  equal  length.  The  time  occupied  by  a  syllable  might  be 
a  multiple  or  a  fraction  of  that  occupied  by  the  pulse.  This 
required  some  proportion  of  length  to  exist  between  successive 
syllables.  Contrary  to  received  opinions,  even  this  condition  was 
sometimes  realized  in  English,  as  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  stress- 
group  might  have  a  ternary  effect  when  only  containing  two  syllables, 
and  a  binary  eff'ect  when  containing  three.  The  following  lines  from 
Browning's  Johannes  Agricola  and  from  Swinburne's  Ereehtheue^ 
famish  examples  of  each  kind : — 


ternary. 


«9t  I 

that! 


baddzan 
buds  and 


bluwmzno 
blooms  nor 


sijksth 
seeks  to 


nou — 
know- 


hinary :   strogg  |  wosets  |  luennta^a  |  sai^on^a  |  farouzteik 

I  faioframiz  |  fijt 

strong  I  war  sets  |  hand  to  the  [  scythe,  and  the  |  furrows  take 
I  fire  from  his  |  feet 

Thus  metre,  rhythm,  and  verse  were  all  dependent  on  propor- 
tions of  quantity  or  time,  marked  off  by  pauses  or  by  variations 
of  stress. 

15.  Varieties  of  metre  were  caused  {a)  by  altering  the  division 
and  coalescence  of  pulses,  as  in  passing  from  dactyl  to  anapest : — 


an 
and 


deitlis^a 
dateless  the 


deitavaua 
date  of  our 


being 


(3)  by  altering  the  number  of  pulses  into  which  the  stress-group 
was  divided  (substitution  of  triplets  in  binary  metre,  and  of  duplets 
in  ternary).  A  figure  should  be  put  before  the  exceptional  stress- 
group,  showing  how  many  of  the  previous  pulses  it  contained^ 
thus : — 


anav 
'and  of 


strijmzan^a 
streams  and  the 


2daakbijond 
dark  beyond 


rijtJiOT 
reaching 


(c)  by  joining  the  end  of  one  foot  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
ttnder  one  syllable.  This  was  the  syncopation  of  quantity.  See 
(wein|nz,  tlaim|mz)  under  No.  12,  above. 

16.  Varieties  of  rhythm  were  caused,  {a)  by  altering  the  phrasing 
from  basic  (beginning  with  stress)  to  anacrusic  or  conversely :  — 

basic :  |  henssina  |  sijznav  |  ka^un  |  we^o, 
anacrmic :  '  ^ou  |  iunlcend  |  faawij  |  bij 

basic :  [Hence  in  a  |  season  of  |  calm  |  weather, 
anacrusic :  '  Though  |  inland  |  f ar  we  |  be 

{b)  by  altering  the  position  of  the  cesura;  (r)  by  altering  the 
length  of  line;  {d)  by  altering  the  number  of  stress-groups  into 
which  lines  of  the  same  length  were  divided ;  and  {e)  by  the  discord 
of  rhythms^  namely  when  medium  stress  fell  on  the  initial  syllable 
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of  the  group  ami  strong  stress  on  some  other  syllable.     TLis  was 
the  sjncopation  of  stress.     Example  from  Bwinbume  : — 

'faest  1  -]»ii)  'f^est  |  banana  ]  blaBkkpluwmd  |  naittwaza 
I  winndog  |  hcet/tinoo  1  buzam 

'First  I  *  thing  *  first  |  bom  o!  the  |  bhick-pliimed  |  night  was  a 
1  wind-egg  |  hatched  in  her  |  bosom 

17.  Notice  had  abo  to  be  taken  of  Tarieties  of  speed.  By  these 
processes  many  apparent  irreguloritios  could  be  brought  under  rulo. 
In  Englbh,  much  variety  o!  speedy  metro  and  rhythm  was  tolerated; 
a  new  system  sometimes  beginning  with  each  phrase,  and  lastiDg  only 
for  three  or  four  feet.  Many  compositions  had  no  regularity  of  length 
in  cither  syllabh^s,  feet  or  lioef*,  and  were  only  distinguished  froia 
prose  by  peculiarities  of  quality,  siich  as  alliteration  and  rime 
This  ambiguous  species,  neither  raetrc^  rhythm,  verse  nor  pn 
migbt  be  called  Recitativfi^  following  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  R. 
Hutton  (EsKiy  on  M.  Arnold's  poetry).  Below  this,  again.  wa« 
mere  ortliographic  verse,  in  which  form  might  depend  on  the 
number  of  syllables  or  of  stress-groups  in  the  lino ;  the  patteros 
uimed  at  by  the  writer  not  being  perceptible  to  the  hearer.  This 
irreguhir  composition  was  probably  due  to  the  imitation  of  earlif  t 
work,  whicli  might  have  been  rhythmical  and  metrical  as  pnanoimctNl 
two  or  three  huniircd  years  ago,  anil  hud  only  lost  its  quantitative 
form  through  the  transformations  of  the  spoken  language  in  later 
times.  Hence  a  theoiy  of  English  prosody  should  not  be  based  on 
Tudor  verse,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was  still  uncertain.  Of 
niodern  vei'se,  the  lyrical  was  moat  likely  to  have  escaped  archnistic 
influence,  and  to  embody  present  feeling  as  to  phonetic  form.  In 
English  this  feeling  was  weakened  by  conventional  and  orthogra- 
phic tradition,  as  shown  by  the  rejection  of  such  rimes  a&  m^m 
and  lawn^  and  the  admission  of  such  as  dove^  prove,  rovg. 

18.  Tbe  usual  statement  that  classical  prosody  did  not  depend  on 
stress,  required  explanation.  The  grouping  of  syllables  into  metres 
was  only  posttible  by  means  of  stress,  and  very  ditferent  mctri  * 
could  be  made  out  of  the  same  quantities  by  alteiing  the  point 
where  the  stress  fell.  The  sensation  of  equal  feet  would  not  result 
from  the  recurreuce  of  stress  at  itTcgular  intervals  cf  time,  But  in 
classicfd  metre,  the  ictus  was  probably  artiticial,  displacing  the 
natural  prose  stress,  which  latter  did  not  appear  to  influence  quan- 
tity. M.  Pierson  had  sbown,  contraiy  to  the  usual  assumption, 
that  iambic  and  anapestic  metres  were  not  always  stressed  on  the 
lust  syllable. 

19.  No  systems  of  theory  were  likely  to  influence  the  practice  of 
versifiers,  except  unfavourably.  The  only  usefiU  application  of  the 
science,  then,  was  to  pro^ade  a  simple,  literary  notation  for  all  the 
kinds  of  phonetic  material  employed  in  prosody. 
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Friday,  Janiiary  23,  1885. 
The  KoY.  Praf.  Skeat,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  annual  "  Diction siry  Evening,**  Dr.  J.  A,  H« 
Murruy,  ua  eOitor.  of  the  Society's  Englisli  Bictionary,  gave  a  report 
of  its  progress  during  the  past  yoar. 

Dr.  Murray  said  that  it  was  with  mixed  feelings  li©  rose  to 
address  the  meeting.  On  the  one  hand  he  had  the  pletiBure  of 
announcing  that  he  had  come  to  tin  arrang(3ment  with  the  Dek'gatea 
of  the  Oxford  Press,  by  which  he  was  to  remove  to  Oxford  in  a 
month  or  two,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  hi»  whole  time  to  the 
Dictionary;  on  the  other  hand  he  regretted  that  the  continual 
distractirms  and  interruptions  he  had  been  exposed  to  during  tho 
last  thi'ee  niontha  had  prevented  him  fVom  preparing  a  formal  report. 

Aa  regards  progress,  he  wiit?  actually  in  B,  copy  up  to  h(t£U 
being  alnady  in  the  printers*  hands.  But  to  bring  out  two  parts  a 
year,  which  the  Delegates  expected  him  to  do  in  future,  he  antl  his 
aasifltants  wouhl  have  to  work  tl^ree  times  as  hard ;  in  fact  he  did 
not  sec  how  they  were  to  gel  through  it  at  all  witliout  a  good  deal 
of  ■volunteer  help  fnmi  outside.  The  subeditors  were  nearly  all 
at  work  still,  inLrluding  four  of  the  original  ones,  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Brown,  Bheppard,  and  Smallpeiee.  Among  the  others  he  mentioned 
Messrs.  Beckett,  Boustield,  Miss  Brown,  Messrs.  Britten,  Branilreth, 
Elworthy,  Fitzgibbon,  Fayers,  Gregor,  Hulme  (whose  name,  to  Dr, 
Miirniy's  great  regret^  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  preface  to 
Parti,),  Henderson,  Miss  Haig,  Jacob,  Lyall,  Lloyd,  Moms,  Mouot, 
Mrs,  Pope»  Lowcnherg,  Schruropf,  Svsaeting,  Tyndall,  Warner. 
It  had  been  found  necessiiry  to  re -edit  part  of  the  work  of  some  of 
the  earlier  subeditors,  and  this  task  had  been  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Mount,  Gunthorpe,  Brackebush,  and  Rossettt.  Among  the  readers 
were  mentioned  Messrs,  Helwich  (who  had  thoroughly  worked  that 
important  Noitliem  text,  the  Curnor  Jlunffi),  Biiishfiold,  Henderson 
(with  24  OQ  slips),  Kings  mill,  Whitvrell  (who  was  reading  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm),  Major  (who  regularly  sent  his  50  slips  a  day, 
up  to  his  recent  sudden  death,  which  was  a  great  loss  to  the  dictio- 
nary), lianilall  (a  regular  contributor),  Gmy  (who  undertakes  the 
Spectator,  7a tier,  etc.),  Fumivall  (who  goes  on  eonstantlr),  Pierson 
(of  Michigan,  U.S.A.),  Boyd  (of  Mass.  U.S.A.).  Britten,  Hulme, 
In  answer  to  a  question  of  Dr.  Weymouth,  Dr.  iturray  stated  that 
five-flixtha  of  the  whole  material  had  been  subedited.  8ome  of  this 
sub-eiliting  hud  been  done  very  well ;  much  woidd  require  to  be 
done  over  again.  Ho  would  bo  very  glad  of  more  volunteer  sub- 
editors and  ro-subcditors. 

Dr.  Murray  then  proceeded  to  discuss  some  of  the  interesting 
afid  4iifficuit  questions  that  had  turned  up  in  connexion  ^4th  his 
work  during  the  last  few  months.  The  end  of  A  was  ])articuhirly 
difficult,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  in  B  as  well.  Nothuig, 
for  instance,  was  certain  about  the  origin  of  haohelm\  and  until  its 
etymology  was  known,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  its  meanings 
satisfactorily*  Some  of  the  most  troublemmie  words  w^cre  ^w,  ttnk^ 
ai,  hack,  on  account  of  their  numerous  shades  of  meaning  :  a«,  mk^ 
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at  have  respectively  67,  63,  34  Bubdivisions,  and  take  up  8J,  7,  SJ 
columns. 

aa  18  a  weakened  form  of  aha  (Old  English  eal-swd  literally 
*  all  so*),  which  first  appears  in  relative  chiutm^s. 

ask  is  remarkable  fur  tlie  variety  of  iU  forms,  some  pure  English 
{oIc»i^  axe%  others  due  to  Xorse  inHuence  [eash'en^  a^k^  etc,). 

aaparag^s  iippears  about  1 600^  also  in  the  aplietized  form  ipara^m, 
which  was  soon  made  into  Mparrowgrau,  still  surviving  aa  grtu^  in 
cookery  books  j  the  original  form  aaparagm  was  considered  pcdimlic 
in  the  1 7th  cent* 

aBS.  Not  u.scd  depreciatorily  till  the  Benaseence,  probably  from 
the  infiucDce  of  Greek  fables ;  before  that  it  was  known  only  as  a 
Scripture  animal. 

assets  from  maez  '  enough  :  *  avoir  mm:  =  '  have  enough  to  meet 
certain  claims/ 

assist.  The  sense  of  *to  be  present^'  now  cou&idei*ed  a  mere 
imitation  of  Modern  French,  i8t€>Ierably  old,  and  cortiiiuly  original. 

assize  is  a  very  difficult  word.  lU  ultimate  source  i*  Latin 
amidert.  It  denoted:  (1)  sitting  of  a  legislative  body,  then  the 
decree  of  such  a  body,  orflinance,  appointment,  and  then  specially 
ordinance  respecting  weights  and  raciisnres,  whence  price,  stundanl, 
dimensions^  whence  our  *  size  j'  (2)  tiial,  judicial  inrjuest,  periodical 
sessions,  whence  our  *  assizes.* 

at  home.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  how  old  this  modem-looking 
Bubstantive  is;  it  occurs  in  Horuce  WalpolcV  diary,  in  1746, 

atmosphere  was  originally  applied  to  the  gross  air  immediately 
round  the  earth,  vapours,  fog«,  etc. 

atom  was  once  a  measure  of  time,  ^  i^l  of  a  second. 

atone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  verb  from 
at  om  in  such  phrases  as  *  wc  two  are  now  at  one/  i,e.  *  reconciled/ 
It  was  a  favourite  word  in  theology,  where  it  developed  itfi  later 
meanings  of  *  propitiate,*  '  expiate.* 

anbum,  from  Latin  alhnrnm^  originally  meant  *  whitish,*  and  its 
present  meaning  serniH  to  be  due  to  confusion  with  *  brown/  in 
the  s]>elling  Qtrhroun^  etc. 

azure  originally  meant  deep  ultramarine;  its  common  sense  of 
Might  blue'  is  probably  duo  to  its  application,  aa  *  sky-blue/  to  the 
faint  blue  of  the  Noitheni  skies,  wliich  are  not  *  a^ure '  in  ita 
original  sense. 

avoirdupois.  The  older  and  correct  form  of  this  word  is  anr  df 
poi^f  literally  *  merchandize  of  weight/  that  is,  goods  sold  by  weight. 

aureole.  This  word  is  often  used  very  loosely >  It  should  be 
restricted  to  the  gold  disk  round  the  head  of  the  early  painters. 

avoid  was  originally  transitive :  *  to  avoid  things  out/  Its  sense 
history  was  parallel  to  svacuaU  :  to  *  evacuate  the  garrisons  from  ii 
town'  is  the  original  construction  of  which  *  evacnato  the  town'  b  a 
later  re<luetion. 

Dr.  Murray  would  be  glad  of  help  with  the  etymology  and  origin 
of  hahe,  hahooHf  bavhekr^  had^e^  hidger,  had,  baffle ^  bailj  hall,  hatt^ 
hah  of  dice,  haU  (burning  of). 
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Eriday,  February  6,  1886. 
The  Eev.  Prof.  Seeat,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Elliott,  Mr.  J.  M.  de  Zubiria,  and  Mr.  H.  Bradley 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  read  was:  **01d  English  Contributions,"  by  Hexkt 
Sweet,  M.A. 

1.  The  E.  verb  rech  '  care '  is  generally  referred  to  an  O.E.  rSean 
cognate  with  O.Saxon  rOkian^  etc.,  but  what  we  really  find  is 
reccan  pret.  rohte^  reccileas  appearing  in  one  of  our  oldest  texts,  the 
Corpus  glossary,  recan  appears  three  times  in  the  Pastoral,  but  in 
two  of  these  cases  the  second  o  is  added  above  the  line,  so  it  is 
doubtful  whether  recan  survived  in  historic  O.E.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  recan  was  confused  with  reccan  =  'direct,'  *  recount,' 
etc. ;  compare  our  *  take  account  of,'  etc. 

2.  O.E.  hilewit  *  simple '  seems  to  have  had  a  long  »,  for  there 
are  no  forms  with  eOy  and  Orm  writes  hil-whity  so  the  word  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  as  meaning  *  white  of  bill,'  applied  first  of 
all  to  young  birds,  and  then  metaphorically  to  simple  and  innocent 
people. 

3.  The  M.E.  feminine  suffix  -ild  in  mapelild  '  chatterer,'  ^rue- 
child  *  grumbler,'  etc.,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  O.E.  names  in 
'hildf  which  surviving  mainly  in  the  poetry,  would  easily  suggest 
such  parodies  as  inapelild  of  Maphild^  etc. 

4.  The  so-called  *  palatal-umlaut '  in  Mercian  and  Northumbrian 
h^hy  herht=^yf.^.  heahf  heorht,  is  probably  due  to  the  guttural 
quality  of  the  following  consonant,  which  was  thus  able  to  absorb 
a  preceding  guttural  vowel.  The  labial  /  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  influence  in  hwerfan,  which  is  the  regular  representative  of 
W.S.  hweorfan  in  the  Corpus  Gl.  and  Vesp.  Psalter. 

5.  The  late  W.S.  y  for  t  in  such  words  as  hyre^  hyne,  y«,  -nysse, 
hyt,  is  apparently  due  to  the  want  of  stress  in  these  words,  for  we 
hardly  ever  find  such  spellings  as  syttan  in  accented  words.  This 
y  does  not  appear  before  gutturals  in  such  forms  as  »V,  -lie.  It 
seems  to  be  most  fully  developed  in  Western  texts,  Middle  E. 
Western  texts  also  showing  such  spellings  as  hurBf  hus  {sshis), 
^iM^ss*  these.' 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Wedgwood  called  attention  to  the  analogy 
of  French  hlanc-hec  to  hilewit.  Dr.  Murray  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Sweet's  explanation  had  been  anticipated.  Dr.  Murray  also  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  diphthong  eo  in  ceorfan^  etc.,  ever  extended 
beyond  West- Saxon,  and  that  it  was  simpler  to  derive  carve  direct 
from  original  cerfan. 
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Friday,  lebmary  20,  1885. 
Tlie  Eov.  Prof.  SiauiT,  Prmdmt,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  paper  read  was :  **  On  Old-Irish  Beclensioo,*'  by  Br.WHiTLET 
Stokes. 

The  process  of  discovering  the  true  system  of  the  Irish  declen- 
Bions  has  taken  a  long  time.  The  native  gTammarians,  not  having 
the  help  of  comparative  philology,  were  hopelessly  at  sea.  Bopp 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  aspirations  and  eclipses  of  the 
modem  Irish  declent^ion  are  due  to  the  after*action  of  the  old  case- 
endings  of  the  article ;  and  Zeuss,  Ehel,  Siegfried,  Schleicher,  Dr. 
Stokes  himself,  together  with  other  echolars,  gradually  cleared  np 
the  true  relations  of  the  Old- Irish  noun-stems  to  those  of  the  other 
Indo-germanic  languages.  The  most  complete  set  of  paracli|i^3 
hitherto  published  is  that  in  Windiseh's  IrisvHe  Grammattk^  but 
even  it  is  defective  and  incorrectly  arranged  in  some  reapectft. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  gave  a  very  complete  set  of  declen- 
pional  panidigms,  in  which  Beveral  Old-Irish  nouns  and  adjectives, 
which  Imil  liitlierto  been  ignored  or  misplaced,  were  put  under  their 
correct  declensions.  Among  the  interesting  forms  brought  forward 
may  be  mentioned  the  vocative  sing,  of  K-stems  in  -o,  as  in  -mi 
doniine  Aido^'*  m  the  Book  of  Annagh. 

The  thirty-flix  extant  Gaulish  inscriptions,  together  with  the 
oldest  Irish  inscriptions  in  Ogams,  wero  then  given  in  fail,  with 
translations  and  grammatical  elucidations,  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  in  their  bearing  on  Old-Irish  declension.  The  relics  of  the 
dcclensionnl  system  of  the  British  languageB  (chiefly  collected  by 
Kliys)  were  then  compared,  mid  an  exposition  was  given  of  the 
changes  which  I  he  dcKinences  have  undergone  in  the  change  from 
protokeltic  to  Old-Irish,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Windiseh's  paper 
lik  irischeu  Amlautsgeutze.  It  wag  now  possible  to  restore  with  a 
considerable  dogree  of  certainty  the  protokeltic  declensional  forms^ 
as  far  as  regards  the  nouns  and  adjectives.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

Maso.  0- stems. 
Example  :  hallui  '  member.* 


«,,. 

3uaK 

rtar. 

Nmn.  btilloa 

ballo 

balloi  (-1) 

Gm.  biilll 

balloji 

biill*>n 

Bat.  bii!lri 

ballabin 

balkbis 

Act,   bnlloii 

ballo 

ballits 

Vqc.  ballo 

b&Uafl 

NEtJTER  Stems  in 

0* 

Example:  dligeim 

'law.' 

Bins. 

Dual 

Flwr. 

'^::id^^^^- 

dligetQ 

dligetft 

Qm.  dlip<?tl 

dligf^tBii 

BaL  dligelQ 

dligetabin 

dUgetftbii 

■ 
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Maso.  Stems  in  10. 

Example  :  ciiUos  *  companion.' 

Sinff, 

Dual, 

Plur, 

Nom,  cellos 

cSlio 

cSU! 

Gm,   ceUT 

cSlios 

celian 

Dat.  celia 

celibin 

celibis 

Aee.  celion 

ceU6 

ceUQs 

Voc,  celie 

Neuter  Stems  in  10. 
Example :  eradion  *  heart.' 

Sing, 

Dual, 

Plur, 

i\r<wfi.,  ««?.,)  ««»j^„ 

cradi5 

cradia 

O'w.  cradii 

cradios 

cradian 

Lat.  cradiQ 

cradibin 

Stems  in  I. 
Example :  vdiis  *  prophet.' 

cradibis 

iSwiy. 

Dua\ 

Plur. 

iVom.  vtttis 

vati 

vateis 

Oen.  vatayosr 

vatayos 

vatayan 

Lat.  vati 

vatibin 

vatibU 

utf(v.  vatiii 

vati 

vateis 

Voc,  Yatis 

Stems  in  U. 
Example :  hitu  *  world.' 

vutcis 

Sing, 

Dual, 

Plur, 

Norn,  bitus 

bita 

bitaves 

G^m.  bitavas 

bitasas 

bitun 

Da/.  bitQ 

bitubin 

bitubis 

Ace,  bitun 

bitQ 

bitQs 

Foe.  bitavas 

Friday,  March  6,  1885. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Presid^t,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were : 

1.  *' Conditions  of  Onomatopoiia,"  by  the  late  C.  B.  Caylet,  B.A. 

2.  "On  the  Keviscd  Version  of  the   New  Testament,"  by  B. 
Dawson,  B.A. 

The  latter  paper  has  been  already  issued ;  the  former  has  heen 
printed  in  JHodei-n  TJtought. 
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Ptiday,  March  20,  1885. 
The  Bev.  Pmf.  W.  W,  Smr,  Prmdmi,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  papcT  read  was  by  H.  Swbet,  M.A,,  on  "The  modem 
Enf;lish  Verb,  with  especial  n*fert*nce  to  uhall  and  triZf,*' 

The  divergence*  bctwct'n  the  I  %haU  go  of  the  Ist  jK^rs.  and  the 
you  wfllgot  he  will  go^  of  the  other  persons  of  the  plur^  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  explained  hitherto*  The  old  yiew  that 
it  is  the  result  of  politeness  is  still  maintained  in  Mason's  gTammflr^ 
aJtliough  it  has  been  rightly  rejected  by  Matzner. 

The  diffictilty  of  expressing  pure  futurity  in  E.  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  meanings  of  the  auxiliaries  are  always  liable  t^i 
crop  up,  as  in  /  will  fvms  oa  soott  att  I  can  ;  gou  ^haU  $e9  what  lam 
going  fa  do  /  It  was  this  difficulty  which  apparently  led  the  un- 
conscious framers  of  the  modem  E.  verb  to  assign  these  two 
anxiliaries  to  different  persons.  That  is,  they  felt  that  /  ^hall  yo 
expressed  pure  futurity  less  amhiguon&ly  than  /  u?ill  go,  and  cjn- 
Tcrscly  in  the  other  two  persons.  Such  is  actually  the  caK*.  We 
have  only  to  ask  ourselves  which  of  two  such  statements  as  the 
following  \a  the  surest  guide  to  futurity  :  /  wimK  to  go  to  Hdinburgh 
next  gear^  or  I  mmt  go  to  E,  nrxt  year.  It  is  evident  that  a  mere 
expression  of  wish  uwd  not  imply  any  expectation  of  its  ful£lmtnt 
m  tho  mind  of  the  speaker,  wbile  his  statement  of  an  obligation  or 
com  pulsion  involves  his  belief  and  that  of  his  hearers  that  it  will 
be  carried  out»  I  nhall  not  only  suggests  the  idea  of  futurity  more 
readily  tlmn  I  will,  but  it  also  suggests  it  more  abstractly,  because  w« 
are  far  more  given  to  enlarge  on  our  wishes  than  on  our  obligations, 
and  hence  I  shall go^  though  not  entirely  free  from  the  associatioas 
of  the  original  meaning  of  Jthdll,  yet  reduces  them  to  a  minimnra. 
In  the  other  persons  everything  is  reversed.  We  have  as  littlo 
scniple  in  stating  the  obligations  of  others  as  in  enforcing  them,  so 
that  gou  shnil  go,  h$  shall  go,  call  forth  the  idea  of  obligation,  etc., 
primarily,  and  that  of  futurity  only  secomhirily.  On  the  other 
ImmU  we  do  not  enlarge  much  on  the  wishes  of  others,  because  we 
only  know  them  by  more  or  less  uncertain  inferences,  and  even 
when  we  feci  certain  about  them,  we  genemlly  state  them  in  an 
inferential,  dubious,  or  questioning  form  :  /  mppo9e  you  tci»h  to  do 
it,  etc.  Hence  the  bare  statement  gou  tcill  go  hardly  suggests  the 
idea  of  wish  or  volition  at  all,  and  so  is  excellently  adapted  to  ex- 
press pure  futurity. 

On  these  principles  we  can  explain  nn  otherwise  puzzling  ex- 
ception. We  say  gou  will  he  thtre^  I  mppoify  but  nhall  you  h* 
there?  because  our  ignorance  of  tho  will  of  others  makes  it  perfectly 
natural  to  4[uestion  tlicm  about  it,  so  that  icHl  gou  he  there  ^  pri- 
marily suggests  tho  idea  of  wish,  just  like  /  tcill  go.  Enclitic 
questions,  as  in  gou  will  he  therr,  won't  gou?  keep  will  because thry 
are  quei^tions  in  form  only,  not  in  meaning.  The  use  of  should  ia 
if  he  shottfd  come  is  explaine<l  in  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Sweet  pointed  out  another  exception,  which  he  thought  had 
not  been  noticed  before.  We  say  /  expect  we  shall  get  there  firsts 
but  /  expect  we  three  will  get  there  first j  I  shall  he  there y  so  shall  tve^ 
but  so  we  all  will,  the  rule  being  that  any  general  quantitative 
word  intervening  between  we  and  the  auxiliary  changes  shall  into 
will.  The  all,  etc.,  evidently  have  the  force  of  a  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  so  we  all  will  being  equivalent  to  so  all  of  us  will.  An 
American  would  say  so  shall  we  all,  where  shall  would  be  required 
in  Southern  English  also. 

In  the  discussion  this  distinction  was  unanimously  rejected,  all 
the  members  present  agreeing  that  the  only  form  in  actual  use  was 
we  three  shall,  so  we  all  shall,  etc.  Mr.  Leckt,  however,  said  that 
although  he,  being  an  Irishman,  was  not  an  authority,  he  certainly 
thought  Mr.  Sweet's  statement  of  current  colloquial  usage  was 
correct.  Otherwise  Mr.  Sweet's  explanation  of  the  distinction 
between  shall  and  will  was  considered  satisfactory.  Dr.  Mubbat 
stated  that  in  natural  Scotch  speech  will  was  the  only  auxiliary 
used,  s?uill  being  purely  artificial.  Mr.  Mabtineau  said  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  history  of  the  use  of  shall  and  will  in  Modem  E. 
should  be  investigated  in  detail. 


Friday,  April  17,  1886. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  papers  read  were : 

1.  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  Comments  on  two  letters  by  the  late  Dr. 
Balfour  Blaikie  concerning  two  languages  on  the  Niger,  read  by 
Prof.  E.  Martineau. 

2.  "  On  the  Genders  of  Animals  in  English,"  by  Dr.  W.  Sattler, 
read  by  H.  Sweet. 

This  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  investigated  by 
grammarians,  because  of  the  fewness  of  their  quotations  and  the 
narrow  range  of  their  reading,  which  is  besides  generally  limited  to 
classical  writers,  who  only  mention  the  commonest  animals,  while 
little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  language  of  common  life.  In  the 
present  paper  the  attempt  is  made  to  collect  as  many  materials  as 
possible  from  the  widest  possible  range  of  writings,  the  names  of 
the  dilEcrent  animals,  mammalia,  birds,  etc.,  being  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  heads  of  Fable,  Shakspere,  Poetry, 
and  Prose,    The  following  are  the  general  results  obtained. 

As  neither  sex  nor  gender  is  expressed  by  the  article,  any  animal 
can  be  spoken  of  as  it.  This  is  the  case  even  when  male  or  female 
are  added :  A  female  camel ,  .  ,  .  it  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
its  species  (Chamb.  J.).  This  use  of  it  is  usual  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  species.     It  is  rare  in  poetry. 

In  connection  with  the  general  expressions  animal,  bird,  fish,  etc.. 
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either  it  or  he  is  used,  while  bird,  when  mentioned  in  connection 
with  cffffSj  etc.^  is  sometimes  feminine:  An  animal  sees  a  man*!» 
legs  long  hefore  /if  sees  his  face  (Buckland).  Eveiy  bird  znnst 
hatch  htr  own  egg  (Kay  Prov.). 

Child t  in/ttnff  hahy  may  both  in  poetry  and  prose  be  spoken  of  as 
it,  when  the  sex  is  indiiferent,  otherwise  they  are  either  ht  or  «^. 

Instead  of  it  we  find  he  or  she  applied  to  animals  as  soon  as 
take  a  personal  interest  in  them  (Sweet,  in  Storm's  Engliscl 
Philologie)^ 

The  nsual  statement  that  the  bigger  and  stronger  animals  are 
made  masculine,  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones  feminine,  is  only 
partially  true ;  for  we  find  the  tiniest  creatures,  soch  as  buj»s  and 
fleas  J  always  spoken  of  lis  ks :  There  was  one  bup  in  the  bottle  sur' 
rounded  by  many  fleas;  every  flea  he  came  near  attacked  him 
(Buekland),  Excepting^  of  course,  snch  words  as  ^«//,  eotCt  ^tc., 
the  general  tendency  is  to  use  A^,  especially  with  dogs  and  horses. 
Cats  and  hares  are  conimonly  feminine,  and  in  vulgar  speech,  so  are 
many  others  as  well.     This  is  a  remnant  of  17th  centnry  usage, 

"W^ords  of  tommon  gender  are  frequently  distingaiflhed  by  such 
woi-ds  as  he  or  ^/m?,  male  ot  femakf  birds  by  eoek  and  hm. 

In  the  discussion  the  opinion  was  expressc*!  that  Er.  Sattler  hod 
not  succeeded  in  distinguishing  between  natural  colloquial  and 
literary  usage  ;  and  that  there  was  little  use  in  collecting  quotations 
to  show  the  genders  of  suck  rare  animals  as  aurochses  and  masto- 
dons, in  speaking  of  which  an  Englishman  can  only  follow  the 
analogy  of  his  usage  with  regard  to  familiar  animals.  But  the 
extraordinary  industry  he  had  shown  in  collecting  quotations  was 
duly  appreciated,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  he  woald  pub- 
lish his  paper  in  Germany. 

Dr.  MuTiRAY  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  Old 
French  hiairf  '  badger,'  from  Low  German  blare  *  white  patch,'  and 
stilted  his  agreement  with  Mr*  Wedgwood's  explanation  of  hadg^a^ 
badf/-ard  '  badge-bearer,'  although  he  was  unable  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  hadiff*  itself. 


Friday,  May  1, 1885. 

Hetthy  Swket,  Estj,,  Tice-Preiidrntt,  in  the  Chair. 

Hr.  A.  J,  Elus,  Vice-President,  read  a  report  on  his  dialeottl 
work  since  19  Nov,  1883,  sec  Proeeedintjs  for  16  Nov.  188S,  ITp 
till  15  Mar.  1884  Mr,  Ellis  has  worked  at  preliminary  matter.  He 
has  completed  his  lists  of  documents  or  authorities  and  informants. 
He  has  arranged  a  new  classified  Word  List,  for  a  comparison  of  all 
different  dialectal  forms  of  speech,  to  which  all  partial  word  list* 
would  be  referred.  He  has  made  a  complete  sketch  cla*sificati<m 
of  the  66  dialectal  districts  into  which  he  divides  English,  and  ha§ 
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roughly  assigned  the  distinctive  phonetic  character  of  each  district, 
and  has  not  only  marked  their  houndarios  on  the  small  maps  shewn, 
bnt  has  traced  them  out  in  words.  He  has  also  determined  10 
transverse  lines,  going  right  across  the  country,  and  limiting  marked 
peculiarities  of  speech.  From  these  and  the  districts  he  has  formed 
68  regions  where  particular  pronunciations  prevailed.  These  lines 
and  regions  were  explained.  On  15  March  he  had  been  obliged  to 
re-edit  Helmholtz  on  the  Sensatmis  of  Tone,  and  hence  had  only 
been  able  to  work  three  days  a  week  at  Dialects  till  28  Aug.  1884, 
after  which  date,  till  three  days  ago,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  his  whole  time  to  Helmholtz.  But  Mr.  T.  Hallam  had  been 
very  active  in  journeying  over  the  country,  and  had  collected  a 
large  body  of  information  where  it  was  much  wanted.  Mr.  Ellis 
shewed  the  papers  he  had  sent  him.  In  commencing  his  work 
Mr.  Ellis  had  met  with  two  difficulties,  first  from  deficiency  and 
secondly  from  superabundance  of  material.  Of  these  the  latter  was 
the  most  important  from  the  great  length  of  exposition  which  it 
entailed.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  work  at  first,  Mr. 
Ellis  had  determined  upon  executing  it  without  regard  to  possibili- 
ties of  printing,  and  then  when  the  work  was  complete  to  abridge 
it  to  the  smallest  extent  compatible  with  a  proper  philological 
presentation  of  the  results.  He  hoped  at  the  first  meeting  in  May, 
1886,  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  precise  intimation  of  the  extent  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Sweet  had  been  glad  to  hear  that  the  translation  of  Helm- 
holtz was  finished,  and  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  now  able  to  resume  his 
dialect  work.  They  did  not  require  an  exhaustive  elaboration  of 
the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  in  all  branches  of  research 
it  was  best  to  fix  a  limit  to  preparation,  and  so  not  delay  publica- 
tion indefinitely.  This  work  on  the  English  dialects,  together 
with  the  English  Dictionary,  would  hand  down  the  name  of  the 
Society  to  remote  ages. 

Dr.  Murray  was  impressed  and  pleased  by  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  inquiries  and  the  genuine  results  he  had  obtained.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  studied  English  in  its  illiterate  provincial  forms,  which  was 
what  the  younger  school  of  philologists  said  ought  to  be  done,  but 
did  not  do  themselves. 

Dr.  FuRNTVALL  Said  that  Mr.  EUis  ought  not  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  his  book  to  be  checked  by  any  apprehensions  about 
expense.  The  Philological  and  English  Dialect  Societies  would 
be  able  to  afford  the  printing  of  800  pages  if  necessary. 

The  second  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  James  Lecky,  **0n  Irish- 
English  Sounds." 

Mr.  Lecky  said  that  the  dialects  of  English  in  Ireland  were  much 
more  numerous  and  more  strongly  marked  than  was  usually  sup- 
posed. The  present  paper  dealt  with  the  educated  dialect  of  Co. 
Carlow,  pointing  out  the  possible  traces  of  Gaelic  influence,  and 
comparing  the  sounds  with  those  of  London-English     Many  of  the 
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refiolts  to  be  quoted  wer^  due  to  Kr.  Sweeten 
imsi^tance* 

In  Iriflh-E^liBh  after  d,  the  stops  K,  T,  P  lost  the  fareiftibed  i 
^de  and  became  like  iititial  G,  D,  B  i^  London -E.,  so  that  < 
and  dt9ffU4t  were  identical  iu  quality.  In  other  positkiiis  £«  T,  P» 
when  stressed,  were  followed  hj  a  long  breath -glide,  forced  Utrai^gh 
a  comwoant  position  in  the  mouth,  as  the  stop  wits  gmditailj 
loosened.  In  G,  D,  B  this  consonant-glide  was  roiced.  Them 
glides  were  sometimes  called  xx^st*aspirates,  but  inappropdatdlj, 
as  they  were  not  made  by  any  rustle  in  the  glottis  or  any  Towiel 
resonance  in  the  mouth.  Gaelic  speakers,  in  their  Kiiglijili^  n^ed 
these  glides  after  S  and  P  as  well. 

Instead  of  the  English  J,  ^,  two  peculiar  stops  were  used  in 
Irish-English,  identical  with  the  Gaelic  broad  T  and  D,  here  written 
(tt,  dd).  These  sounds  were  described  in  a  previous  paper  on  IrLsh 
Gaelic  Sounds  (Proceedings,  1883-4,  p.  xriii)  j  but  in  addition  it 
was  now  pointed  out  that  they  were  formed  with  partial  midog  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  with  a  consonant  off-glide  like  th« 
other  stops.  They  were  not  necessarily  dental,  much  leas  inter- 
dental, but  might  be  inverted  without  losing  their  essential  qualitj. 
The  back  element  explained  the  change  of  BH  into  (7)  in  Irish- 
Gttelie,  Traces  of  the  slender  stops  in  Gaelic  were  rar»>  in  Ixish- 
Euf^lish,  as  (ki'n<«t),  meaning  a  weak  wretch,  from  Gaelic  (cff«tt}, 
spelt  ereat,  meaning  a  corpse,  or  a  shrivelled -looking  person. 

Thiro  were  6  pronunciations  of  R  in  this  dialect  of  Irish -English: 
L  tiilled  after  broad  D,  or,  when  syllabic,  after  broad  T;  2.  trilled 
voicekis.8  after  broad  T  in  same  sy liable ;  3.  smooth  voiceless  aha 
K,  T,  P  in  siame  syllable ;  4.  smooth  voiced  elsewhere  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel;  5.  inverted  and  coalescing  with  previous  vowel 
wlicn  filial  or  before  a  consonant,  as  in  are,  or^  err,  etc.  j  6.  inverted 
hitched  when  the  coalescing  R  is  foUowed  by  a  vowel.  In  this  last 
form  the  point  of  the  tongue,  in  returning  to  the  direct  position^ 
scraped  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Tbe  ctfect,  as  in  ^drry=*  tarred, 
resembled  a  stop,  but  was  distinct  from  that  heard  iu  i^rd^ ;  both 
again  differing  from  ^d!rry= stay.  There  was  iilso  a  hitched  L,  aa 
in  earhf.  These  inverteds  did  not  appear  to  be  of  Gaelic  origin^ 
but  would  probably  all  be  found  iu  S.  Western  English. 

The  broad  LL  and  NN  of  Gaelic  wore  found  in  Irish -English,  as 
in  health  and  tenth j  and  had  the  same  back  clement  as  the  broad  T 
andD. 

All  the  vowels  were  retracteil.  A  low  vowel,  resembling  EngUsh 
(tfd),  occurred  only  before  coalescing  inverted  E.  Words  like  hUt^ 
had  the  low-nuxcd-wide-outer  long  vowtd.  The  diphthongs  (ai,  au) 
had  the  first  element  mixed  and  narrow,  like  English  err.  Another 
diphthong  (fci)  occurred  in  the  single  word  (tf/e=jeA.  Among  dis- 
tinctions lost  in  England,  but  kept  in  Ireland,  the  following  were 
quoted :  L  urn  with  the  low-mixrd-nurrow-inner-upper  vowel, 
different  from  earn  with  the  outer  form  of  the  samej  world,  hm'^fir^ 
fur,  Mrt,  hirdf  have  the  inner  vowel,  and  herd^  firkin,  ekirt^  JiVM, 
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the  outer  one.  2.  mourn  with  (ao),  different  from  mom  with  (oo). 
3.  dazes,  candid,  with  the  mid-mixed-narrow-upper  vowel  in  second 
syllable,  different  from  daisies,  candied,  with  the  mid-front-narrow- 
upper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London-English  distinction  of  affect, 
effect,  was  lost  in  this  dialect  of  Irish-English.  The  unstressed 
vowel  was  often  omitted  before  another  vowel,  as  in  {ddoB)^ the 
ass ;  sometimes  it  represented  the  word  o»  as  in  (*pudata'wun  *said) 
=put  it  on  one  side.  Syllabification  was  mostly  the  same  as  in 
London-English,  e.g.  ('nota'toom,  'note'tool)=^no^  at  home,  not  at  alL 

The  Irish-English  sounds  were  therefore  similar  to  Western 
English,  but  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Gaelic.  The  influence  of 
London-English  on  individual  speakers  of  Irish-English  might  alter 
the  quality  of  the  sounds,  but  not  the  number  of  significant  dis- 
tinctions. It  was  a  common  error  to  regard  the  dialects  of  English 
in  Ireland  as  artificial ;  a  language  was  only  artificial  when  not 
spoken  with  ease  and  intelligibility.  The  borrowing  of  sounds  was 
now  recognized  by  philologists  as  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial 
occurrence,  not  as  the  exception,  but  the  rule  in  the  history  of 
languages. 

Mr.  Eltjs  said  he  had  noticed  Irishmen  pronounce  the  word  comio 
as  (komok). 

Mr.  Bbadley  said  that  double  consonants  often  became  single  in 
Irish  pronunciation,  as  (penaif,  so 'moor)  ior  penknife,  some  more.  The 
scale  of  possible  sounds,  he  thought,  was  infijiitely  divisible. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  widest  phonetic  distinctions  sometimes  ' 
became  obliterated.  In  one  Norwegian  dialect,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  so-called  stopped  consonants  were  not  really 
open,  the  contact  being  so  slight.  Almost  infinitesimal  distinctions 
of  sounds  must  however  be  analyzed  and  recorded,  for  they  were 
olten  the  beginning  of  violent  changes.  The  theoretical  sounds 
assumed  in  phonetics  were  arbitrary,  but  they  served  a  necessary 
purpose,  like  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  geography.  Mr. 
Sweet  agreed  that  the  change  of  the  Gaelic  DE  into  (7)  was  inex- 
plicable except  as  due  to  the  back  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
broad  D.  He  thought  an  English  phonetician  would  probably 
have  assumed  that  the  quality  of  Irish  broad  T  and  D  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  dentality,  which  Mr.  Lecky  had  shown  to  be  not 
the  most  important  element  in  their  formation.  This  showed  the 
necessity  of  having  the  analysis  made  by  a  native. 


Ebbatitk,  in  p.  xvi  ante,  lines  26  and  27  should  read  as  follows : — 

1.  trilled  after  broad  (dd),  or,  when  syllabic,  after  broad  (tt) ;  2.  trilled 
voiceless  after  broad  (tt)  in  same  syllable ;  3.  smooth  voiceless  after 
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results  to  be  quoted  we^  dtit^  to  Mr.  Sweet^s  suggestions  sod 
assist^mctj. 

In  Iriflb-Eiiglish  after  8,  the  stops  K,  T,  P  lost  tbo  breutlied  off- 
glide  and  became  like  initial  G,  B,  B  in  Londou-E.,  so  that  dkcuwi 
and  dii^ust  were  identical  in  qniility.  In  otlier  positions  K,  T,  P, 
when  stressed,  were  followed  by  a  long  breath -glide,  forced  through 
a  con&oniint  position  in  the  motith,  as  the  stop  was  graduallj 
loosened.  In  G,  D,  B  this  consonant-glide  was  voicad.  These 
glides  were  sometimes  ctilled  post*as|>iratc9,  but  inappropriately, 
as  they  %vere  not  made  by  any  nistle  in  the  glottis  or  any  Towel 
resonance  in  the  mouth.  Gaelic  speakers,  in  their  English,  used 
these  glides  after  S  and  F  as  well. 

Instead  of  the  English  f^  ^,  two  peculiar  stops  wore  used  in 
Irish- English,  identical  with  the  Gaelic  broad  T  and  D,  here  written 
(tt,  dd).  These  sounds  were  described  in  a  previous  paper  on  Iriah 
Gaelic  Sounds  (Proceedings,  1883-4,  p.  xviii);  but  in  addition  it 
was  now  pointed  out  that  they  were  formed  with  partial  raising  d 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  with  a  coaj^nant  otf-glide  like  the 
other  stops.  They  were  not  necessarily  dental,  much  less  inter- 
dental, but  might  be  inverted  without  losing  their  essential  quality. 
The  hack  element  explained  the  change  of  DH  into  (7)  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  Traces  of  the  slender  stops  in  Gaelic  were  rare  in  Iriah- 
English,  as  (ki*n^),  meaning  a  weak  wret^^h,  from  Gaelic  (c/f«ett), 
spelt  ereat,  meaning  a  corpse,  or  a  shrivelled-looking  pcrstm. 

There  were  6  pronunciations  of  H  in  this  dialect  of  Irish-English: 
L  tiilled  after  broad  D,  or,  when  syllabic,  after  broitd  T;  2.  trilled 
voiceless  after  broad  T  in  siime  syllable ;  3*  smooth  voiceless  after 
K,  T,  F  in  same  syllable ;  4.  smooth  voiced  elsewhero  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel;  5.  inverted  and  coalescing  with  previous  vowel 
when  final  or  liefore  a  consonant,  as  in  are^  or,  ertf  etc.;  6.  inverted 
hitclicd  when  the  coalescing  R  is  followed  by  a  voweL  In  this  last 
form  the  point  of  the  tongue,  in  returning  to  the  direct  position, 
scraped  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  etfectj  as  in  tarry ^tsared, 
resembled  a  stop,  but  was  distinct  from  that  heard  in  tardy ;  both 
again  differing  from  Mfry-stay.  There  was  also  a  hitchc^i  L,  as 
in  mar!]/.  These  invert eds  did  not  appear  to  he  of  Gaelic  origiii, 
but  would  probubly  all  bo  found  in  S.  Western  English. 

The  broiul  LL  and  NN  of  Gaehc  were  found  in  Irish -English,  as 
in  health  and  tenths  and  had  the  same  back  element  as  the  broad  T 
and  D. 

All  the  vowels  were  retracted.  A  low  vowel»  resembling  Enghsh 
{na)f  otciirred  only  before  coalescing  inverted  E.  Words  like  Wpi 
had  the  low-mixed -wide-outer  long  vowel.  Tho  diphthoogs  (ai,  au) 
had  the  first  element  mixed  and  nurrow,  like  English  err.  Another 
diphthong  (sei)  occurred  in  the  single  word  ^t/r=yos.  Among  dis- 
tinctions lost  in  England,  but  kept  in  Ireland,  the  following  were 
quoted:  1*  urn  with  the  low-mixed-ntirrow-inner-upper  vowel, 
different  from  earn  with  the  outer  form  of  tlie  same;  world^  hcr^fir^ 
/iir,  %hirt^  hirdf  have  the  inner  vowel,  and  herd^  firkin^  skwi,  htrik, 
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the  outer  one.  2.  mount  with  (oo),  different  from  mom  with  (oo). 
3.  dazeSf  candidy  with  the  mid-mixcd-narrow-upper  vowel  in  second 
syllable,  different  tVom  daisieSy  candied,  with  the  mid-front-narrow- 
upper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London-English  distinction  of  affect y 
effect,  was  lost  in  this  dialect  of  Irish-English.  The  unstressed 
vowel  was  often  omitted  before  another  vowel,  as  in  (dd«s)=<Atf 
as$ ;  sometimes  it  represented  the  woixl  on  as  in  ('pudoto'wun  'said) 
=put  it  on  one  side.  Syllabification  was  mostly  the  same  as  in 
London-English,  e.g.  (*noto*toom,  'noto'tool)=no^  at  home,  not  at  all. 

The  Irish-English  sounds  were  therefore  similar  to  Western 
English,  but  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Gaelic.  The  influence  of 
London-English  on  individual  speakers  of  Irish-English  might  alter 
the  quality  of  the  sounds,  but  not  the  number  of  significant  dis- 
tinctions. It  was  a  common  error  to  regard  the  dialects  of  English 
in  Ireland  as  artificial;  a  language  was  only  artificial  when  not 
spoken  with  ease  and  intelligibility.  The  borrowing  of  sounds  was 
now  recognized  by  philologists  as  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial 
occurrence,  not  as  the  exception,  but  the  rule  in  the  history  of 
languages. 

Mr.  Ellis  said  he  had  noticed  Irishmen  pronounco  the  word  wmit 
as  (komak). 

Mr.  Bkadlet  said  that  double  consonants  often  became  sio^  in 
Irish  pronunciation,  as  (penaif,  so 'moor)  ioi  penknife,  some  mnrt.  lit 
scale  of  possible  sounds,  he  thought,  was  infinitely  divisible. 

Mr.  SwEKT  said  that  the  widest  phonetic  distinctions  subeBsiiks 
became  obliterated.     In  one  Norwegian  dialect,  it  was  isgHiKim 
to  say  whether  the  so-called  stopped  consonants  were  iMit  aculij 
open,  the  contact  being  so  slight.     Almost  infinitesinud  dTWCnHCimff 
of  sounds  must  however  be  analyzed  and  recorded,  fcr  "Ois^  wen 
often  the  beginning  of  violent  changes.     The  theonfiasiL  «aniu» 
assumed  in  phonetics  were  arbitrary,  but  they  8erv«i£  x  JBOBsmBcr 
purpose,  like  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  inifSBniiK     £i 
Sweet  agreed  that  the  change  of  the  Gaelic  DH  iasa   x  '*'■*  ius- 
plicable  except  as  due  to  the  back  element  in  tLe  ftiaudnn.  it  lut 
broad  I).     He  thought  an  English  phoneticna.  "ivtriiiid  nmnuir' 
have  assumed  that  the  quality  of  Irish  broad  T  laui  JliiattBfiBiEnr:'' 
accounted  for  by  dentality,  which  Mr.  Leckj  had.  i^unm  w  if*  mrr 
the  most  important  element  in  their  fomutsan.     This  ubawnd  znf. 
necessity  of  having  the  analysis  made  by  a  i 


Erbatitk,  in  p.  xvi  ante,  lines  26  sad  27  ahonid  xeadM  tbiliixr    — 

1.  trilled  after  broad  (dd),  or,  when  s^Iobio,  idUmlmmd  n  :  i.  -nl.- 
Yoiceless  after  broad  (tt)  in  same  ayflshls;  X  SModi  roKfie.-:?  Ji'.-r 
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Friday,  May  15,  1885.— Anniversary  Meeting. 
The  Eev.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL,D.,  Prrzidmt,  in  the  Choir. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  bcinj?^  confinnd,  the  PrexideTit 
Btatetl  that  the  Council  recommended  tlie  mw'ting  to  adopt  a  Con- 
gratulatory Address  to  itu  Konomry  Member,  Dr.MiitzTicr,  of  Berlin, 
on  his  near  uttainnient  of  his  80th  year,  on  June  25  next.  This 
Address  had  heen  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Cluir  J.  Grecc,  the  englisherof 
Br.  Matzner's  En^Unchfi  fTrmnmntiL  It  was  red  by  the  PrfzidentjJ 
unaniraoufily  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  in  to¥en  thereof  signd 
by  the  Prezident,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  the  Editor  of  thi 
Society's  Dietionary.  The  Prczidont  undertook  to  forward  thai 
Addreas  to  Dr,  Miitzner,  and  the  meeting  past  a  vote  of  thanks  1 
Dr.  C,  J.  Orcce  for  drawing  up  the  Address. 

The  Trezurer  thou  red  his  Cash-account  for  the  Society  for  the 
year  188 1.  It  was  aproord  and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  thanks 
wer  voted  to  the  Auditors^  Messrs.  Bimby  P.  Fry  and  H.  B.  Wheatley,J 

The  thanks  of  the  raeoting  were  voted  to  the  Council  of  TJmversit 
College,  for  their  grant  of   tho   College  rooma,  rent-free,  for  the 
Society's  meetings. 

The  Prezident  then  rod  his  paper  on  **  English  Etymologies," 
which  has  been  printed  in  full,  aud  is  ?ent  to  members  herewith.  He 
stated  that  the  Council  hud  decided  that  a  Biennial  Prezident's 
**  Address^"  wilh  reportn  from  other  scholar,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  former  Annual  Address. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  then  elected  its  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  Set*sion,  1885-6: — Prmdeni :  Tho  Re%\  Prof,  W, 
W.  Skeat,  LL.I).,  M.A.  ■ — Vlee-Pr^idenU :  Archbishop  Trench; 
Whitley  Stokes.  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Alexander  John  Elli^,  B,A., 
F.K.S.;  The  Rev,  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Henry 
Sweet,  MA.;  Jaa.  A.  H,  Bfunay,  LL.B.,  B.A. ;  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte. —  Ordinary  Mtitihen  of  Council:  Prof.  Alex. 
Graham  Bell,  M.A.  j  E.  L,  Rrandreth,  Es^p  ;  R.  N.  Cust,  E^q.; 
F,  T.  Elworlhy,  Escp  ;  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.  A.,  D.Lrr, ;  Hy.  Hncka 
Oibbsp  M,A. ;  H.  Jenner,  Esq. ;  J.  Lerky,  Escj. ;  E.  L.  Lnsbington, 
LL.D.  J  Prof.  R.  Martiaeau,  M.A.  ;  W'  R.  MorfiU,  M.A. ;  A.J. 
Patterson,  M.A.;  J.  Peile,  M.A.,  B.Lit.  ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgatc, 
M.A.;  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq.;    Prof.  C.  Ricu,  Pn.B. ;  The  Rev. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. ;  Fredk.  Stock,  B.Lrr. ;  II.  Wedgwootl,  M,A.; 

B.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit. — Ttrznrer:  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  Tho 
Mount,  Harapstcad,  London,  N  W. —  Son.  Secretarf/  :  F.  J,  FiimiTall, 
M:.A.,  Ph.D.,  3,  St,  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 


May  15,  1885. — Anhiyebsaet  MssiiNe. 
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Friday,  June  5,  1885. 

ReY.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  FreM^nt^  in  the  Clioir- 

The  papers  read  were  :— 

L  '"Accent  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek/*  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Weymouth, 

2.  "AnidogT  as  explaining  certain  examples  of  Unoriginal  / 
and  r,"  by  Dr!  F.  Stock. 

Ttie  hitter  paper  was  occasioned  by  some  notes  of  the  President 
read  before  the  Society  on  I^ovember  7,  1 884,  on  the  ** intrusive " 
r  and  /  in  the  wordii  **  listre,  legistre,  decretistro,  divinistre,  sophietre, 
ukheniister,  biirnster,  chorister,  roister,  cartridge,  partridge,  treasure, 
philosopher,  eoffer,  order,  Loiidres,  lavender,  provender,  culprit, 
bridogroom,  hoarse,  corporal ;  could^  myrtle,  manciple,  participle, 
principle,  syllable,  treacle,  chronicle,  canticle."  The  President  had 
somewhat  incautiously  declared  that  no  explanation  of  the  r  and  / 
in  these  words  was  called  for  except  that  they  were  intrusive,  Br. 
Stock  endeavoured  to  show  how  many  of  these  words  were  the 
result  of  fairly  obvious  analogies.  The  paper,  after  distinguishing 
between  the  conscious  working  of  analogy  and  the  unconscioua 
operations  of  phonetic  development,  and  after  recognizing  the  in- 
finite possibilities  of  analogy,  proceeded  to   point   out   the 

frequent  manifestations  of  analogical  influence.    These  were  cl ^„ 

under  (A)  necessary:  mental  proximity;  and  (B)  possible:  (tf)* 
formal  resemblance,  {h)  numerical  preponderance,  {c)  fitness,  [d) 
fortuitous  influence.  Illustrative  examples,  some  taken  fT\>m 
recognized  sourcrs  and  others  from  the  Heidelberg  dialect,  of 
wbich  the  writer  of  the  pajMtr  has  made  a  special  study,  tb 
followed,  and  the  paper  closed  with  a  consideration  of  most 
the  words  enumerated  above,  in  the  light  of  the  principles  jusi 
stated.  The  words  omitted  were  Udre^  coffre^  orffre,  Londret^' 
in  which  tbo  r  was  regarded  as  phonetically  expHcable.  T 
wonls  in  -intrf  expressing  agents  were  explained  as  influenc 
by  the  analogy  of  maistre  and  minUtre,  assisted  by  the 
quency  of  the  termination  -dre — e.g.,  nmtre  tostre^  adjectives 
'{istre,  Tn  English,  the  t4?nnination  was  likely  to  bo  still  furth( 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  thi;  words  signifying  agents  in  -«^^rtj 
The  word  perdrix  was  tract^d  to  fit\eeuth  century  perdriz,  and  tin 
was  explained  as  a  contamination  of  pietriz  and  perdiz,  both 
which  forms  are  found  in  fourtecntli-century  French.  The  form 
pietriz  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  pedricem,  a  form  of  perdirem 
with  transposed  rd.  The  words  with  unoriginal  /  were  similarly 
explained. 

In  the  discussion  Prof,  Skeat  said  that  the  principlo  of  aaalog/^ 
was  perfectly  fa  miliar  to  him,  and  that,  indeed,  he  constantly  taught 
it  to  his  pupils,  but  that  in  his  dictionary  and  etymological  papers 
he  had  to  insist  so  much  on  the  necessity  of  historical  treatment 
and  tlie  dimgcrs  of  guessing  that  he  had  allowed  analogy  to  fiiU  inta 
the  background. 


June  19,  1885. — Prof.  Postgate.  xxi 

Friday,  June  19,  1885. 
Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  papers  read  were  : — 

1.  "  The  ultimate  derivation  of  Ussaj/,^*  by  Prof.  Postgate. 
Prof.  Postgate  began  with  a  criticism  of  the  derivation  of  Ussaif 

as  adopted  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Dictionary  from  White  and  Kiddle's 
Latin  Dictionary,  showing  inter  alia  that  the  Grk.  i^ayiov  from 
which  the  original  of  essay,  exagium,  was  derived,  could  not  be 
formed  from  cf  and  a^fw  as  there  supposed.  By  a  chronological 
investigation  it  was  shown  that  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
exagium  in  (a)  literature,  {h)  on  antiquities,  it  was  possibly  as  old 
as  312  A.D.,  and  that  it  was  first  applied  in  connexion  with  the 
iolidus  of  Constantine,  which  was  taken  as  the  standard  gold  piece, 
and  exagium  solidi  as  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin,  i^dyiov  on 
the  contrary  was  not  established  for  earlier  than  Byzantine  Greek, 
the  passages  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Hero  of  Alexandria  being 
obviously  by  later  hands.  As  the  word  i^a^iov  denoted  the  sixth 
part  of  1  oz.,  in  Latin  sextula,  a  solidus  weighing  tV  of  1  lb.  of 
gold,  a  popular  etymology  turned  it  into  l^ayiov,  and  this  again 
tiirough  the  numeral  sign  for  6  being  mistaken  for  the  abbreviation 
of  or  appears  in  the  Greek  writers  on  metrology  as  arayiov. 

The  origin  oi' exagium  is  to  be  sought  at  home.  Both  Latin  agere, 
and  Greek  aif^eiv  meant  properly  "  to  set  in  motion."  The  derived 
meaning  of  setting  a  scale  pan  or  a  pointer  in  motion  does  not 
appear  among  the  extant  uses  of  agere;  but  is  vouched  for  by 
ex-amen  (ex-ag-men),  the  moving  tongue  of  the  balance,  aglna,  the 
eye  in  which  the  tongue  moves,  and  tie  derivative  aglnare,  to  make 
one's  way  rapidly,  to  turn,  to  contrive ;  agindtOr,  a  petty  hawker. 
Ex-ag-iu-m  is  a  formation  precisely  parallel  to  ad-ag-iu-m  from  the 
root  ag  {agh\  to  speak,  in  a{g)io  say,  etc.,  and  means  properly 
''a  weighing  to  determine  something,"  and  then  'Hhe  weight  so 
determined,  the  standard  weight."  The  word  lived  in  mediaeval 
Latin  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and  instances  of  it 
were  quoted  in  various  forms,  e.g.  exagium,  a.d.  850, 1099 ;  assazare 
Ferrara,  1199;  assagium,  essagium^  1355,  1357. 

Prof.  Skeat  said  fliat  he  accepted  Prof.  Postgate's  views. 

2.  "  On  the  Melanesian  Languages,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Codrington. 

Geographically  the  languages  are  remarkable  for  the  wide  diver- 
sities they  present  within  a  very  limited  area.  Their  sounds  are 
very  unstable,  such  consonants  as  p,  /,  r,  interchanging  at  random, 
even  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker,  although  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  favour  one  particular  sound.  Sound-changes  are  often 
the  result  of  mere  caprice  and  fashion,  or  imitation  of  neighbouring 
dialects.  In  Fiji  p  is  rapidly  supplanting  r,  which  is  the  correct 
sound  in  the  written  dialect.  In  one  of  these  languages  /  was 
introduced  instead  of  A  by  a  native  speaker  merely  to  show  that  he 
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liad  travelled,  and  learned  a  new  Bound  from  the  dialect  of  anotlinr 
island.  In  some  dialects  w<?  find  ng  interchanging  with  giittund 
trilled  r^  r  with  cons,  y^  r  with  dh  (as  in  ih0n).  In  sorao  dialectn  t, 
etc.,  are  pronounced  bo  looBcly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  to  caU  them  stopped  consonants  or  not.  It  is  hardly 
poBsihle  to  sot  up  any  general  laws  of  sound-change  between  tho 
dialects,  and  r|uite  impossible  in  raiist  cases  to  Pi^ttle  the  hist^irical 
priority  of  one  form  over  [mother,  or  to  reconstruct  the  parent 
Ifingiioge  of  the  different  dialects. 

In  the  discussion  Mr,  Ellis  said  that  the  contiguity  of  the 
dialects  was  very  remarkable,  Mr,  Sweet  said  that  the  looeeaeM 
of  the  cxinsonant- system  was  opposed  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
language^  and  could  hardly  be  original^  but  was  probably  a  psycho- 
logical'ph  en  out  enon — the  Result  of  older  sound-distinctions  havicg 
ceased  to  be  significant.  Mr.  Lkcky  identified  a  peculiar  form  si 
given  by  Mr,  Codj-ington  as  a  combination  of  m  +  g  (as  in  m^), 
and  found  that  Mr.  Codiington's  experience  fully  confirmed  the 
views  of  hiiriHclf  and  Mr.  Sweet  that  a  practical  phonetic  alphabet 
ought  to  bo  syllabic. 


STKPHkW  AUSTIN   AMD  SOWS,  FRINTERS,  HBKTFOKD. 
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Friday,  Noyember  6,  1885. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was:  ** Notes  on  some  English  Etymologies," 
Jby  the  President.  This  paper  will  appear  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Transaetions  for  1885-6. 


Friday,  Noyember  20,  1885. 

H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  Vice-President ,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were  (1):  "Notes  on  Biblical  Aramaic,  with 
special  reference  to  Hebrew,"  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Stenhouse,  Ph.D. 

Aramaic,  commonly  called  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  form  the  Aramaean 
group  of  tiie  Semitic  family  of  languages.  This  Aramaean  group 
of  dialects  was  spoken  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  territory 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia;  on  the  W.  by  the  ranges  of 
Taurus,  Amanus,  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Leontcs,  the  Libanon  and 
north  Palestine ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  desert ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Irak  Arabi  by  the  Tigris. 

The  peoples  called  themselves  Aramaeans,  this  name  was  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews ;  the  Greeks  called  them  Syrians,  shortened 
from  Assyrians  (cf.  NQldeke,  in  Hermes,  v.  p.  442,  fol.)  This  name 
Syrian  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Aramaeans,  when  their  own 
name  had  become  among  the  later  Jews  synonymous  with 
**  heathen  " — see  the  passages  cited  by  Buxtorf,  sub  voc.  ^"J^,  and 
cf.  MldeJce,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxv.  p.  116,  fol.  The  same  usage  is 
found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  N.T.,  where  Aramaean  is  used 
to  translate  "EXXj/i/  and  iOviKw^ — cf.  Acts  xvi.  1,  xix.  10;  Gkd. 
ii.  14.     The  Arabs  called  them  Nabat«eans,  cf.  Ndldeke,  loc.  cit. 
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The  H^fbrewslmd  frequent  intercourse  with  A^ramfiefms— cf,  1  Sam- 
iciv,  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3  foL;  I  Kings  xi.  23,  Jtv.  18;  2  Kinga 
TiiL  7,  xiii.  25,  xiv.  28,  xri.  5,  xviii.  26.  Aramaic  was  under* 
Btood  by  the  hig^her  classes  in  Hezekiab's  time  (701  B.C.) — ^cf. 
2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 — and  occupied  the  position  of  a 
diplomatic  hang^agc  in  Western  Asia.  On  the  removal  ot  the  Tea 
Tribes,  Aramaic-speaking  people  were  among  those  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Israel.  Tho  Jews  on  their  return  from  Captivity  were  so 
closely  Biirrountled  by  Aramnic  dialects  that  their  own  language 
(Hebrew)  grudutdly  died  out  in  coUofjuial  use,  though  still  main- 
taining its  pusitiun  m  the  sacred  language.  Aramaic  influence 
may  be  traced  in  various  books  of  the  O.T.     In  Daniel     '  ^ 

ii.  4i^-'vii.  28,  and  in  Ezra,  chapters  iv.  8 — vi.  18,  and  ci 
12-26,  are  written  in  Aramnic,  also  one  verse  in  Jeremiah,  vix, 
chapter  x.  H,  and  two  words  in  Genesis  xxxi.  47*     There  are  also 
some  Aramaic  words  and  sentences  in  the  N.  T. 

This  dialect  may  therefore  be  called  Biblical  Aramaic.  It  is 
the  same  dialect  as  that  tif  the  Targnms ;  and  must  bo  claasod  si 
West  Aramaic,  in  oppos^ition  to  Syriac  as  East  Aramaic.  The  u» 
of  the  term  **  Chaldee"  for  this  Biblical  dialect  may  be  traced  to 
Jerome  (on  Ban.  ii.  4),  or  his  Jewish  teachers  (the  Massorah  to 
the  Targum  Onkolos  calls  it  **  the  speech  of  the  Chaldceans,**  on 
Ex.  vi.  5 — ct^  Berliner^  die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkeloss 
pp.  xviii,  xix).  "  Syro-Chaldeo "  as  a  name  for  Palestinian 
Aramaic  may  likewise  be  trncetl  to  Jerome  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  I. 
This  teriu  **  Chaldee  '*  has  unfortunately  given  rise  to  the  fable 
that  the  Jews  forgot  their  Hebrew  in  Babylon  and  brought  back 
this  **  Chaldee  "  with  tliem  to  Judea  ;  and  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
classification  of  the  dialect  as  East  instead  of  West  Aramaic.  The 
name  '*  Chaldee  *'  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Dan.  ii.  4  ;  as 
the  D^lt'2  are  there  said  to  have  spolYen  H^DIK.  **  Aramaic  "  and 
"  Chaldee  '*  were  supposed  to  be  identicaf  (cf.  Kauizsch,  Aramaische 
Grammatik,  p.  17  fol.).  The  Palestinian  Jews  called  all  Aramaic 
(*tn^D)  "  Sunsi,*'  the  Babylonian  Jews  called  the  language  (*^1*?} 
*'Arammi."  The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  O.T.  are  called  in  the 
Mislma  and  Talmud  (D^ SIR)  '^Targum*';  the  Maasorab  to  the 
Targum  Oiikelos  carefully  distinguishes  between  Biblical  Aramaic 
and  Targnmic  Aramaic.  In  Josephus  and  the  N.T.  **  Hebrew**  b 
used  indi:fferently  for  the  sacred  language  and  tor  the  colloquial 
(cf.  Bev.  ix,  1 1  ;  Act^  xxi.  40,  xxii,  2,  xxvi,  1 4 ;  John  v.  % 
xix.  13,  17),  The  LXX.  always  translate  n'PT^.  by  avpitnl  [in 
the  Prologne  to  Jesus  8irach  I  ft  patent  denotes  Hebrew  proper]. 
In  onr  Authonzed  Tersion  the  language  is  called  **  Sjrian "  of 
**  Syriac ^^;  in  the  Rfvised  Yersion  *' Aramseau**  or  **  Aramaic'* 
is  given  in  the  margin — 2  Kings  xviii,  26  ;  la,  xxxvi*  1 1  ;  Exra 
iv.  7  J  Dan,  ii.  4. 

As  might  be  expected  in  Aramaic  written  by  Jews,  Hebraisms 
oe^ur,  e.g.  the  use  of  the  letter  Sin  :  ^clleh  Jer.  x.  11  ;  Exra  v,  15 
K*th.  ;  Segolate  forms  of  nouns  like  melekk^  ^ebher,  ^chhen  ;  also  the 
verbal  forma    hiih^z^reih  Dan.  ii.   34,  {^Uhg'zerdh  Dan.  ii.  45), 
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yitchal  Dan  ii.  10,  Ulehal  Dan.  v.  16  K*th. ;  the  use  of  the  same 
form  in  fi  for  the  3  fern,  as  well  as  for  the  3  masc.  plu.  perf. 
(the  Massoretes  always  require  ah  for  the  fem.).  rdUhdm  Ezra 
V.  10,  **'ndSd  Dan.  iv.  13,  14  K*th.  may  be  mistakes  of  a  copyist. 
The  Hoph*al  forms,  and  Haph*el  (for  'Aph'el) ;  the  variation  n  for 
K  in  the  fem.  sing,  of  nouns ;  im  for  in  in  the  masc.  plu.  of  nouns 
(a  mistake  of  copyists)  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  Hebraisms.  For 
a  list  of  the  foreign  words  see  ITautzsoh,  Aramaische  Grammatik, 
§  64 — these  are  chiefly  Persian. 

In  the  change  of  consonants  Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  for  the  most 
part  with  Syriac,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  dental  sibilants 
and  mutes.  Aram.  y=B[ebr.  V=Arab.  ,^,  e.g.  V!?]i  *  rib'=Hebr. 
y^y ;  T?  *  enemy '=Hebr.  ")V»  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabic^ 
*  to  injure,'  and  not  with  jl2  *  to  glow  *  {Kautuch) ;  '^V  *  messenger, 
watcher '=Hebr.")^y;  rs^l 'earth  *=Hcbr.Oit;  J^  *  wood'=Hebr, 
yy  'tree,*  this  change  of  f  to  V  has  necessitated  the  farther  weakening 
of  y  to  fi^  in  the  Aram,  word,  for  an  original  V  in  Aramaic  cannot 
coexist  with  another  V  which  corresponds  to  Hebr.  V  or  Arab.  ^Jo, 
This  rule  is  more  strictly  observed  in  Syriac  than  in  Aramaic,  e.g. 
Syr.  JTIK  <  to  meet,'  Aram.  JnP=^y: — ace.  to  Levy^  Targ.  Worterb. 
sub  voc.  jny,  this  form  is  found  only  in  the  Babylonian  Targums, 
the  Jerusalem  Targums  having  the  form  XHK ,  Syriac  has  also  the 
form  py  '  to  meet,'  the  retention  of  the  V  causing  the  retention  of 
the  V;  so  also  Syr.  «y^?t,  Aram.  j;^j;=Hebr.  1?^^;  cf.  Syr.  «By«  for 
KDWrrc-i*^ . — Aram.  t3=Hebr.  V=:Arab.  b,  but  Aram,  o  =  Hebr. 
tDi=Arab.  k  {KautzscK), — Aram.  ri=Hebr.  (D)  K^=Arab.  d^,  e.g. 
"to  'ox'=Hebr.  ^'B';  3^1^  *snow'=Hebr.  ^/f ;  nj^n  <  three '= 
Hebr.  ^^]  3^n  *  return '=Hebr.  3^^^;  «^fJ?n  '  grass '='Hebr.  ^^\, 
np^  <8it'=Hebr.  3?^;;  niq  'new'=Hebr.  ^1? ;  n^  '8ix'= 
Hebr.  B'??.— Aram.  l=Hebr.  T=Arab.  J ;  but  Aram.  TnHebr.  t 
=Arab.  J  e.g.  JHt  *  seed '=Hebr.  XnT=: Arab,  c^j  ;  jn"s?. 'arm'= 
Hebr.  pi")T=Arab.  CjJ.  So  n^^  ' sacrifice '=Hebr.  n3T;  an-n 
'  gold  '=Hebr.  anj ;  ^l?  '  scatter  '=Hebr.  ^J?  ;  HQ  *  breast  '= 
Hebr.  HTI^,  this  word  is  according  to  the  change  of  consonants 
better  connected  with  Arab.  \j^  *to  sit  opposite,'  VI.  *to  make 
pairs,'  or  with  1  j^  L^SS^  '  to  hang  loosely,'  *  droop,'  than  with 
Hebr.  niPI  <to  divide,'  *  see '= Arab.  ^J^  *  to  be  an  augur ' ;  so  that 
•  rip  would  be  the  two  teats,  or  that  which  hangs  down  and  then 
transferred  by  a  species  of  synecdoche  to  the  whole  breast  (cf. 
Kautueh),  Milhlau-  Volek  connects  nirj  with  n|PI  as  the  breast-bone. 
Gesentui  gives  n|r|   'pectus  brutorum  pr.  pars  antica,  aspectui 
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presenrefl  the  emphatic  Yt  wbile  Eost  Araniaic  (SyriacOhns  weakt^otnl 
it  to  f  (pit)  undor  the  iiifliience  of  the  soft  T.  In  the  Teiuia 
inMc'ription  the  emphatic  coDsonant  hus  been  kept  in  Knp^TY. 

Ta  Biblical  Aramaic  a  new  (preat^nt)  tense  has  been  aln^'wly 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  active  participle  with  the  personal  pru- 
nonna,  e.g.  K^5  WH  *bo  ia  revealing,'  Dun.  ii.  22 ;  nj*t  narp-lKTHD 

*  I  am  thanking  and  praiaing,'  Ban,  ii.  23 ;  KjrUK  J^nrrrxb  •  wo 
are  not  cart^fnl/  Ban*  iii.  10  ;  the  pronouns  are  quite  separate  and 
not  fused  with  the  verb  m  in  Syriac.  The  participle  is  often  need 
with  effect  to  denote   a  continuous  action,  e.g.  in  the  common, 

*  answered  and  said  (were  saying),'  Dan*  ii.  7  aL  Another  (pasai re) 
t^nse  18  alHQ  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tt^rmiuations  of  the 
perf.  to  tho  pass.  part.  QaL,  e.g.  3  fem.  sing,  nn*n'  Dtui.  vii.  27; 
2  sing.  maac.  HF)7pJ?l  Ban.  v.  27  ;  3  pin.  masc.  ^3'n^  Ezra  v.  14. 
BeRidew  this  the  pass,  is  expressed  by  the  so-eallcd  passive  conjugn- 
tions,  and  nho  by  the  3  plu.  act.  used  impci-sonally,  e.g  Dun.  ii.  30, 
linVn^  *  but  that  they  might  make  known  the  interpretation  to  the 
king,*  i.c,  'that  the  interpretation  might  be  made  known  to  the 
king*;  and  even  by  the  active  participle  masc.,  e.g.  Dan.  iii.  4, 
^np&ft  fu}  *  to  you  they  are  saying/  i.e.  *  to  you  it  is  said/  Biblical 
Aramaic  possesses  an  optative  or  jussive,  of  which  thrc^e  instances 
occur,  1?q?r*?«Dan.  iv.  16;  1^^q^*,'^«  Dan.  v.  10;  and  without 
suffix,  *13n^'r*7«  Dan.  v.  UK  It  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  final 
Niin^  and  by  the  omission  of  the  connective  syllable  in  before 
suffixes.  These  forms  occur  also  in  the  ancient  Aramaic  inscription 
found  in  Feb.  1884  by  Prof.  Euting  at  Teiraa  in  Arabia,  vix. 
1.  14  ^mnOi^  and  1,  11  !V'n\  In  Biblical  Aramaic  the  pronoun  of 
the  2  masc,  sing,  ended  in  fi  (nn3«),  for  which  the  Massomh 
always  requires  ^}}^^  and  which  in  Syriac  became  W,  though  the 
N^H  appears  always  in  writing.  Another  Q^'re  perpotuum  is  the 
omiflsion,  i.e.  non-pronunciation,  of  the  Y6d  of  plural  nouns 
before  suffijces,  e.g,  maUMh^* thy  kings/  for  malkaik  {maUad'a); 
cf.  n^?l?  Ban.  iv.  14;  T^^PliJ,  Dan,  vii,  7.  In  nouns  with  a  fern, 
termination  in  the  plu.  the  suffixes  are  added  to  this  tenninatioD 
directly,  without  the  intenention  of  tho  ending  of  the  masc.  phi. 
as  in  Hebrew,  e.g.  *nn3K— *my  fathers/  not  ^D???^,.  Further^  the 
use  of  ?  to  denote  the  direct  object  may  be  noted,  e.g.  '  then 
Mryoch  brought  Daniel  (^^?,n*?)  ^  haste  before  the  king,'  Ban. 
ii.  25.  Great  freedom  is  perociittod  in  the  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence.  The  forms  of  /i"y«  (to  be)  with  preformative  /  are 
always  imperfect,  and  are  used  indifferently  for  the  Indic.  or 
Jussive,  They  appear  to  be  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  forms,  being 
found  on  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  in  Mandaic  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Babylonian  Talmud ;  originally,  perhaps,  these  forms  had  an 
exclusively  jussive  force,  analogous  to  the  use  of  Ii  with  the  Josdre 
in  Arabic.     On  this  fonu  cf.  Kauizseh,  Aram.  Gr.  §  47;  Driftr, 
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Hebrew  tenses,  2nd  ed.  p.  302 ;  Noldeks,  Mandaische  Gram. 
§  166;  Sayce,  Assyrian  Lectures,  p.  91  fol. ;  Lvxzatto^  Idiom  des 
Thalmud  Eabli,  p.  84. 

The  word  K*?!^  (iiot  ^"JlfJ),  Dan.  ii.  5,  8,  is  the  Persian  azda 
= 'certain,'* sure '(-A^oW^/-^,  in  Schrader,  K.A.T.  p.  617),  an  adverb 
and  not  a  participle,  which  in  the  second  instance  would  not  give  a 
correct  meaning,  though  a  verb  118=  *  to  go  away,*  really  occurd 
in  Aramaic ;  the  word  ^111."!^'  Ezra  vii.  23  is  a  compound  of  azda 
with  adra  —  cf.  Frisd.  jDelttzsch  in  BaerU  ed.  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  pp.  vi,  vii ;  and  Kautz^chy  Aram.  Gr.  p.  63,  with 
the  references. — '^l^l  (^''^)  is  not  a  verbal  form,  but  is  connected 
with  the  demonstrative  root  hdr — cf.  Philippic  Z.D.M.G.  xxxii. 
p.  36  n.— 6*9''?  Ezra  iv.  8,  v.  4,  11,  is  better  treated  as  an  adverb 
compounded  of  |3  and  K^  {Noldeks),  meaning  '  thus,'  *  somewhat  as 
follows,*  than  explained  as  a  verbal  form,  whether  it  be  taken  for 
")PK;.5  *  as  we  shall  say,*  though  instances  of  the  loss  of  1  in  this 
word  frequently  occur  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  e.g.  t^l?^!  *he 
will  say,*  or  Syriac  HOKJ  for  i?>")Q^9  *  as  if  thou  shouldst  say  * ;  or 
for  "^?^5 ,  Part.  Niph.,  *  as  is  being  said,*  a  Hebraism ;  or  as  derived 
from  the  Babylonian  amii  *  to  talk,*  '  say '  (so  Saupt,  der  keilin- 
schriftl.  Sintflutbericht,  p.  29).— «3?^  Ezra  v.  3,  13,  is  an  infin. 
Qal  for  ^)l?P^,  the  reading  with  dagesh  in  the  3  is  the  best;  and 
the  phrase  is  in  most  other  cases  transitive. — ^^0©  Dan.  v.  19,  Part. 
Aph.  of  the  verb  »Trj=*  preserving  alive,'  as  the  context  requires, 
and  not  t^HD,  i.e.  the  Part.  Qal  of  Nnp=*  striking,'  as  is  found  in 
some  MSS.  and  edd.  This  latter  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate 
percutiebat  and  Theodotion's  ctvtttci/,  LXX.  is  defective.  The 
form  ^OP  is  for  ^.''.TO,  the  y6d  being  elided,  and  the  verb  treated 

as  an  yy,  the  form  t^D?  is  hence  perhaps  merely  due  to  the  desire 
to  compensate  for  the  reduplication  of  the  guttural  by  a  lengthening 

of  the  preceding  vowel.  In  Syriac  this  verb  is  treated  as  an  ^,  and 
in  Hebrew  too,  e.g.  Gen.  iii.  22,  v.  6,  ^n,  and  Lev.  xxv.  36  ^D. 
— Oh?^  (Dhp8)  Ezra  iv.  13  (the  former  reading  is  supported  by 
good  MSS.  and  edd.)  is  best  connected  with  the  old  Persian  afdum^ 
with  the  meaning  '  at  length,*  *  lastly,*  as  the  R.V.  takes  it.  The 
word  is  usually  taken  to  mean  'revenue,*  conjecturally  from  the 
context  (as  A.V.),   some  of  the  older  writers  connecting  it  with 

Greek  to  aTroro^iov^  or  aTrorafietoVf  or  U7r60rj/ia, 

Dr.  Schultte  in  Z.D.M.G.  xxxix.  p.  47  fol.  would  read  in?^  as  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Persian  «/?<?«»=*  arsenal,'  'treasury,'  which 
word  occurs  in  Dan.  xi.  45  with  suffix  ^3*]St<.  The  text  in  this 
passage  of  Ezra  has  suffered  from  transcribers. 

(2).  "  On  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Cath  Finntraga,"  by  Stanbish 
0*Grady.  This  paper  will  appear  in  Part  II.  of  the  I^-ansaetiofu 
for  1885-6. 
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Friday,  December  4,   1885. 

Hie  Bev.  Prof,  SibaTj  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Br,  Bichard  Langei  of  St,  Petershiirg,  waa  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  L,  BRAXBEtrrn  gave  an  account  of  the  words  Ho**— Holy, 
which  he  hml  sub-edited  for  the  New  English  Dictionary,  under 
three  ht^nds ;  a  few  of  the  instancee  adduced  under  each  of  which 
were  08  follows : — 

L  Pri^iom  rtadin^  ft^r  the  BieUonary, — Kotwith standing  the 
maRS  of  material  accumulfltcd  during  some  twenty-five  years,  great 
additions  had  to  be  made  before  the  meanings  could  be  treated  in 
auy  satisfactory  manuor.  Several  wortle  were  gone  through  in 
alphabetical  onier,  showing  that  in  most  cases  earlier  or  later 
meanings  had  lieen  added,  and  also  all  the  quotations  required  for 
several  meanings  of  wonls.  •  Ho ',  3,  Thames  waterraan's  call, 
all  the  fjuotations  for  which  were  added  by  him,  from  Lydgate, 
from  PeiJe'a  Edw,  I. ;  whence,  later,  were  derived  *  Calais  ho,' 
•Spanish  mniu  ho/  *  Westward  ho,*  etc.  8.  Calls  and  cries,  all 
added  by  him  except  two  under  the  first  head,  a.  ho^  Naut*  (enrlie^t 
1570),  on  moving  anything  heavy  j  h.  ho  ,  .  .  akoy^  in  bailiDg 
a  ship;  c.  (earliest  1671)  to  urge  on  horses;  d.  ho,  added  to  street 
cries;  e.  in  an  otter  hunt;  f.  Ao,  also  to  hoj  to  a  dog  in  shooting; 
g.  see  ho  (earliest  c.  1400)  on  sighting  a  hare;  h.  town  Ao,  on 
sighting  a  whale ;  i.  iall^  Ao,  hoHa  ho^  bunting  cries ;  k.  ho  ipjf, 
Jiowland  ho,  cries  in  games  from  which  also  the  games  derive  their 
names.  ^Hoar*  adj\  7*  Mouldy,  all  the  quotations  added  by  him. 
Hoarse,  adj\  1.  Attribute  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  all  by  him. 

2.  Armng^meHt  of  MeanmgH, — *  Hold  '  th.  The  original  meaa- 
ijig  was  *  to  tend,  feed'  (sheep,  cattle,  etc.).  The  meanings  aw 
grouped  under  two  branches,  one  including  *  watching,  guarding, 
the  staying  in  a  place,  etc.  '  ;  the  other  '  grasping,'  and  the  great 
number  of  meanings  that  have  been  developed  in  connection  there- 
with. *  Holy '  atlj.  That  given  as  the  firet  meaning  in  most 
dictionaries,  '  pure  in  heart,  righteous,  etc.,*  in  the  general  sense, 
without  any  special  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  meaning 
of  miK^li  later  tlevelopment.  The  word  was  tirst  used  for  rendering 
the  Lat.  utandm  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  applied  to  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  pa  tri  or  chs,  saints,  martyrs;  then, 
to  the  pope,  bishops,  and  others  holding  religious  offices,  *  Hoar/ 
adj.  Special  refeix^uce  was  made  to  an  early  use  of  the  word,  as  a 
fi^oqucnt  attribute  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  trees,  and  of  the  stone«^ 
noted  as  marking  the  boundaries  of  estates.  Such  trees  were 
afterwards  designated  as  *  holy  trees,  gosj>eI  trees.'  It  was  thought 
that  *hoar'  had  thus  acquirtnl  pome  such  meaning,  besides  it«  no 
doubt  eaiiier  one  of  *  gray,*  as  *  old,  sacred  from  use  and  association/ 
The  same  word  also  in  the  same  sense  has  helped  to  form  a  great 
many  place-names. 
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3.  Etymologies. — *  HoUock,'  a  favourite  wine  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  mentioned  by  G.  GFascoigne,  Beaumont  &  Fletcher, 
Taylor  the  Water-poet,  and  others.  This  is  the  Spanish  aloque, 
which  again  is  the  Arabic  nablz  khalnki^  i.e.  wine  of  the  light  red 
colour  of  the  perfume  called  khaluk.  For  this  etymology  he  was 
indebted  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte.  'Holt'  meant  originally 
*  wood '  lignum,  which  is  one  of  the  meanings  in  O.E. ;  the  sole 
meaning  of  the  Du.  hout,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  Ger.  holz.  It 
is  also  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  O.Sl.  klada.  *  Hog '  as  applied 
to  a  sheep  meant  originally  a  castrated  lamb.  It  is  so  used  in 
Bishop  Hatfield's  survey  in  1350,  and  has  been  continuously  used 
in  the  same  sense  from  that  day  to  the  present  time.  It  is  also 
used  of  a  young  bullock.  This  confirms  the  etymology  given  by 
Prof.  Skeat,  somewhat  doubtingly,  from  *  hack '  vh,,  with  reference 
more  especially  to  *  hog '  a  swine.  *  Hobble  '  vh.  This  comes  from 
*hohhan,  presumed  to  be  a  by-form  of  O.E.  hoppian,  which  is  thus 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  *  hob  '  (of  a  fireplace),  the 
original  sense  of  which  was  'projection,  unevenness;'  and  thus 
shown  to  be  cognate  with  a  Teutonic  hohhdn,  from  which  the 
M.H.G.  hopfefiy  Ger.  hilpfen  is  derived  by  Kluge ;  and  with  the  Du. 
hohhm,  hohhelen.  He  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Stoffel  of 
Amsterdam  for  much  useful  information  regarding  this  word  and 
some  of  its  derivatives.  '  Hobbly '  adj.,  rough,  uneven,  said  of  a 
road,  Du.  em  hohhelige  weg,  points  very  clearly  to  the  original  sense 
of  the  base.  *Hoble,*  another  derivative,  a  tool  mentioned  in 
Turner's  Herbal,  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  Ger.  hohel, 
which  again  is  the  O.L.G.  hofel,  hohhel.  Hohynatt,  a  tool 
mentioned  in  an  indenture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  not  a 
mistake  for  the  Du.  hohhelaar,  a  kind  of  plane,  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  root  as  the  preceding  word.  '  Hobbler.'  In  a 
table  of  the  forces  employed  in  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1350,  a 
certain  number  of  '  hobiners '  are  mentioned.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
original  form  of  the  word,  and  Prof.  Skeat's  etymology  of  *  hobby ' 
from  the  Fr.  hohin  is  thus  confirmed.  *  Hobbledehoy.'  He  had 
collected  24  different  spellings  or  forms  of  this  word,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  'hobledehoy'  (1540).     He  thinks  that   the   word  may 

eerhaps  be  a  compound  of  *  hobblede '  {cf.  hobbledygee,  with  a 
mping  movement,  Halliwell),  and  *  hoyd '  (hoyden,  hoiden), 
notwithstanding  that  no  earlier  quotation  than  1593  of  the  latter 
word  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  *Hockday,'  Hokedai  (1250),  How- 
day  (1363).  What  was  calle^  'hokkyng'  (1406),  referred  to 
as  ludi  inhonesti  (1450),  which  took  place  on  Hockdays,  meant 
binding  with  ropes  men  or  women,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  in  one 
account  of  recent  date,  where  it  is  called  *  hocktying,'  it  is  said  that 
one  day  the  men  tied  the  young  women's  ankles,  the  next  they 
returned  the  compliment.  Thus  'hockday'  and  'hocking,'  may 
be  from  hock  sh.,  ho  (1300),  hoke  (1430),  O.E.  hoh,  a  heel,  hough. 
In  the  discussion,  Mr.  H.  Bradley,  with  reference  to  *  holy,' 
said  that  the  word  hailag  occurred  m  the  Bucharest  inscription^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Gothic,  where  it  probably  meant  saorum 
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**  dedicat*?d  **  in  u  heathen  sense,  and  also  that  in  O.N.  poetry  1 
use  of  hcilii0r  is  such  ik^  to  snggest  tbat  it  is  not  a  Chnsti 
importation,  but  a  genuine  sarvival  from  pagan  times. 


Fridaj,  I)eceml>er  18*  1865, 

The  Euv.  W.  W.  Skeat,  LL.D,,  President,  m  the  Chair, 

The  paper  read  was  *'  On  tho  Ruaes,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.    Thii 
paper  will    prohably  appear  in  Part  II.  of  the   Tramactiom  for 


Priday,  Jan.  22,  1886. 

The  Ik^v.  Prof.  Skeat,  Prendent,  in  the  Chair. 


I 


Br.  J.  A.  II.  ^tuRRAT  made  his  yearly  Boport  on  the  progresi 
o£  the  Society' 8  Dictionary,  which  he  edits.  Ho  lamtfntecl  the  ItAAs 
of  his  able  asi^istant,  ^Ir.  Erlubach»  and  complained  of  the  trouble 
and  T^aste  of  time  involved  in  truiningi  new  assistants.  He  had 
not  time  to  settle  questions  of  chronolo|^y  and  the  dates  of  MSS* 
ITc  named  tlie  readers  who  continued  tbdr  help  to  the  work, 
nuiuy  of  whom,  like  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbn,  Dr.  Helvi^y  etc.,  had  sent 
iu  hundreds  of  f^lips  from  Wpikyn  de  Worde,  the  **  Cursor  Mundi/* 
old  statutes,  etc.  Former  rt-ntders  hud  often  taken  rjuotations  for 
only  one  letter ;  several  authors  whose  names  continually  turned 
up  in  the  A  slips  never  appeared  in  tho  B  ones.  Many  books  put 
down  as  read  had  been  read  only  for  iiire  words.  American 
readers  rcad  their  own  authors  carelessly.  Amon*?  modem  authors 
Jowett,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Leigh  Hunt,  etc.,  had 
hardly  Wen  read  at  all.  Spalding*s  early  Ttouhles  in  Scotland 
needed  retiding,  and  the  loan  of  a  copy  for  that  purpose  would  be 
Ti-ry  wekorae,  Tho  modeniistul  e^Iitions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  of 
Hooker,  of  tho  authors  iu  the  Parker  Society,  riuned  the  ppelllng 
ontl  history  of  such  words  as  hdirf.  Moderaistition  was  falsification, 
Tim  sub-editing  of  the  slips,  in  preparation  for  the  editor's  work, 
bail  gont"  on  well :  at  B  were  Messrs-  Mounts  E;;?anthorpe, 
Apperson,  and  Henderson,  and  Miss  Brown  ;  at  De^  Mr.  Elworthy; 
at  t\  Mr.  Hou-^field  imd  Br.  Bruckebusch ;  at  JJa,  Mr.  Sehrumpf ; 
Iftj-Hohj^  Mr.  llrondreth  liad  dom? ;  at  ITu,  was  Mr.  Woods;  at 
i/y,  Mr,  Peto;  I- Imp,  the  late  Miss  Westmseott  had  died  whflo 
working  it;  at  /-  were  Messrs,  Sus^len  and  Preston;  at  /,  Mr. 
Gregor;  at  L,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Worner;  at  J/;  Mesisrs,  Sbep 
pherd,  Smallpeice,  and  Liiwluy ;  at  iV,  Messrs.  Hailstone,  Phayr 
and  Pope;  at  0,  Miss  Hnig;  at  II,  Mr,  Jacob;  at  T,  Mr.  Sweeting ' 
and  Mr.  Wilson  j  at  ff^,  Mr.  Ecckett  and  Mr.  Tabor;  but  still 
more  sub-editors  were  wanted,  and  readers  to  hunt  out  quotations 
for  them.     Mr.  Bradley  had  helped  with  etymologies.     The  bifitoiy 
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of  many  words  in  B  was  Tory  difficult,  and  the  development  of 
their  meaniogs  more  difficult  still.  Sometimes  sixty  or  seventy 
groups  of  quotations  for  one  word  in  its  different  shades  of  meaning 
had  to  be  brought  into  the  order  of  that  word's  development.  In 
Part  III.  (forthcoming)  the  verb  be  occupies  fourteen  columns,  of 
which  the  histories  of  the  forms  alone — om,  art^  is,  heth,  beUf  etc. — 
.  take  eight.  The  prefix  he-  is  the  toughest  part  of  the  work  that 
has  yet  been  encountered.  The  two  most  difficult  words  are 
bear  and  beat,  of  his  articles  on  which  Dr.  Murray  read  part, 
noting  specially  the  curious  history  of  the  participles  bom  and  borne. 
Of  belle,  there  are  nine  or  ten  :  four  substantives,  all  distinct,  and 
five  or  six  verbs.  Of  bays  there  are  fourteen  :  eight  substantives 
and  six  verbs.  The  prepositions  behind,  beneath,  etc.,  were  very 
hard  to  work  out.  An  editor  had  also  to  look  out  for  traps  like 
bedaver  (bed-companion  =  O.E.  beddgefera),  beltid,  really  bell-tide, 
or  bell-hour,  though  *^  (Bt  VII  beltidum*^  had  been  turned  by 
Church  historians  into  seven  belts  of  Paternosters.  The  B  slips 
showed  that  many  words  had  come  into  existence  far  later  than 
was  supposed,  and  that  onomatopoeia  was  still  a  living  principle  in 
the  language. — On  the  proposal  of  the  President,  a  warm  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  able  editing  of  the 
Society's  Dictionary.  In  the  discussion  Prof.  Skeat  gave  an 
account  of  how  his  own  Etymological  Dictionary  had  been  plundered 
by  recent  compilers. 


Friday,  Feb.  5,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  read  a  paper,  entitled  '*  Notes  on  Curtius's 
Oreek  Etymology,  1879,"  which  was  originally  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  Celtic  comparisons  in  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work,  but 
was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  report  on  the  principal  Greek 
etymologies  published  since  1879  in  Germany  and  France.  The 
notes  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Curtius's  664  articles,  and  the 
following  extracts  from  the  first  moiety  are  of  general  interest. 
24^.  The  Gaulish  river-name  Siquana  is  cognate  with  {o)iicfiaio^ 
and  Sanskrit  eicana.  The  modem  name  Seine  has  descended,  not 
from  Siquana  (which  would  have  given  rise  to  something  beginning 
with  Siev'  or  SiSy-),  but  from  Sena  (as  veine  from  vSna),  and  is 
cognate  with  the  Irish  river-name  Si/i/o?  (Ptol.  Geoy.  II.  2).  From 
this  Sina  comes  the  Senani  (**Nautae  Parisiaci ")  of  the  Gaulish 
part  of  the  bilingual  inscription  found  in  Notre  Dame,  and  now  in 
the  Mus6e  de  Cluny.  29^.  koXcuj.  The  Irish  cailech  (cock,  also  a 
man's  name)  here  cited  comes,  like  Welsh  ceilioy,  from  calydco-s, 
the  gen.  sg.  of  which  occurs,  spelt  Caliaci,  on  a  Gaulish  coin  and 
on  an  Ogmic  inscription.     48.  The  root  of  Latin  per-cellere  seems 
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i\d,  whence  in  Greek  rXaVrt-o?,  ^-KKdtrBtfVt  m  Celtic  chid^l^  thddyf 
=  Sanskrit  khmlfja^  wliere  tlie  lingual  d  has  descended  from  Id. 
79.  Besides  Latin  €avm-=KoFo^  (Lntin  av  from  ov  is  as  regular  as 
Latin  or  from  ev)^  there  ia  an  Old-Latin  cohm^  meaniog  the  hoUow  of 
the  plow-beam.  Hence  tn-coharet  ifi^hoare^  properly  to  put  tho  pole 
into  the^^w*,  113,  ffKtvn*i  comes,  not  from  ^trt^v,  but  from  ^skeff 
whence  also  Gothic  sktvjan  (to  go  along).  Cf,  to.  tracmf  ^* moveables*' 
as  opposed  to  iixturea,  161 .  The  Hesychian  ij>opKov^  \o»*fo»',  7ro\*oV, 
fWirdi'j  has  i\M  reflox  in  the  Irigh  hroec  (bndger),  Welsh  hroch^ 
whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  loan-word  broc,  189.  x^W*^  ^^^  nothing 
to  do  with  x^'/^*  I^  comes  from  x^H^V^^  X'^PPt^*  X^P^''*  *^  ^®  ^^ 
from  the  eompar,  x^V'*^'*'*  Aeolic  x^ftpuiv^^  Sanskrit  kra^^at^ 
eorapar,  of  hrasva  (shorty  little),  with  which  Windisch  connects 
Irish  ^err  (short).  Sir  Henry  Maine's  remarks  {Early  SUlory  of 
ImUiutiom^  217)  on  x*V^'/^»  vTrox^ip^^^f  &^^  herm  (better  erm^  from 
♦#«tt*^ZeEd  anhUj  lord),  require  revision  accordingly.  Irish  ok 
(bad) =0X1709,  from  0X709,  is  another  instn nee  of  the  connexion  of 
the  ideas  of  small n ess  and  badness,  200'',  Latin  /rmdtre  (pro- 
perly **to  giind,"  cf,  ffsham  frendtre)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^XP^P-  5  ^^  comes  from  ^frednere^  ^yhredJi,  whence  English  yri-n-df 
yrut,  204,  The  relation  between  Sanskrit  unta  (end)  and  Gothic 
and  en  ie  explicable  by  Yenier's  law^  if  we  assume  an  oxyton  aniyd 
as  the  source  of  the  Gothic  word.  206,  The  Latin  ptrna  does  not 
como  from  ^ves-na  (which  would  have  yielded  rena),  but  from  an 
oxyton  vesindj  rerind.  Other  such  traces  in  Latin  of  a  prehistoric 
accentuation  are  vemm  from  vssfrin6i=iapiv69f  hot  hu»  from  dh^noi 
i=6€pti*o\-f  and  fiocturnti^  =  vvKrepti^  fj\\  235.  rci'xaf  (rc^Trt-xfl* 
c-Tvx'OtjVf  Tf-Tf  vx«fT«i)  comes,  in  accordance  with  Gnissmann^s  law, 
from  ^ih>Xy  and  U  cognate  with  Anglo-Saxon  duyu^,  Modem  High- 
German  tiiffend.  Other  instances  of  this  law  are  wpifiit^  v'W'^^r 
cognate  with  Anglo- Saxon  hrt^an^  German  hralen,  and  ^tpOiv, 
^fprpO,  perf,  iri'WopOa^  cognute  with  Latin /(?r/-f or,  TJmbrinn /iir/awf 
(caedunt),  Old  High-German  partd  (bipennisy  ascia),  and  in  llie 
East  Zend  heredu  (durchseheidend,  Justi),  and  perhaps  Tedic 
hradhna,  in  ^ata-hradhna,  248,  y""^'^*  Latin  tu^n-do*  The  Irish 
tonn  **  wave  *^  (from  iu-n-da\  is  cognate.  So  Sanskrit  hhangi 
(wave)  and  Lithuanian  hangd  from  ^hang  (to  break)  and  the 
English  breaker,  292,  Latin  pPjo  has  nothing  to  do  with  frrptonau 
It  comes  from  "^pndo,  and  is  cognate  with  ^ew  High-Gennan  j£i/, 
Old-Korse  /«<i,  English  fisde. 
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Friday,  February  19,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.   H.   Sweet  read  a  criticism  on  "Ten    Brink's    Chaucer 
Grammar,"  which  will  prohably  appear  in  the  IVansactione, 


Friday,  March,  5,  1886. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Seea^t,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were  : — 

1.  *'  On  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  B. 
Dawson,  B.A.  (Issued  separately  with  this  Abstract,  and  also 
printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1885-6,  Part  I.) 

2.  "On  the  Derivation  of  God,*  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.  Dr.  Morris 
referred  the  word  god  not  to  the  root  hu  *  to  invoke,*  contending 
that  the  epithet  '  invoked  one '  was  far  too  abstract  a  one  to  have 
been  evolved  in  early  times.  He  referred  the  word  rather  to  a  root 
hu  *to  howl,'  and  explained  god  as  originally  the  name  of  the 
thunder-god.  He  also  disputed  the  received  reference  of  dyau9, 
etc.,  to  a  root  div  *to  shine,'  which  he  said  had  no  existence; 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  root  div  *  to  howl,'  and  he  would 
refer  dyaus  to  this  root,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  being 
identical  with  that  he  assigned  to  god. 


Friday,  March,  19, 1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Szeat,  President,  m  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Old-Breton  Glosses  at 
Orleans."  These  glosses  were  discovered  in  1877  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  (whose  learning  and  generosity  Mr.  Stokes 
warmly  acknowledged)  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Orleans,  and  numbered  193. 
The  chief  contents  of  this  codex  are  the  three  collections  of  Irish 
canoDs  published  by  Wasserschleben  in  his  Die  irische  Kanonen- 
sammlung  (Leipzig,  1885).  The  glosses  are  324  in  number:  but 
of  these  no  less  than  109  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  words 
intended  by  the  glosser.  These  109  abbreviations  do  not,  of 
course,  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Old-Breton ;  but  the 
remaining  215  glosses  are  valuable  not  only  from  the  lexicographer's 
point  of  view,  but  the  grammarian's.  They  were  published  from 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  transcript  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxvi.  425-497. 
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Tbey  have  since  been  printed »  with  some  additions  atid  corrections,] 
by  Frof,  Lotli,  of  Rennos,  in  his  Voeabtdaire  Vmtx-Breton  (Parii^  J 
1884),  where  thty  art*  mixed  up  with  Old-Welsh,  Old-Cornish^  andj 
pseudo-Brt  tott  woi^U  such  as  httic^  the  first  five  ]ctt<.'rs  of  the  Lsitiiij 
lafk{ iu u ia m  da ) m  ide in ,    M .  Loth' 8  addit i o n  al  gl osses  are  derk^  fol.  40 1 
(gh  dictor  mortis  erat)  and  iifMol^  fol.  o2  (gl.  sparsit).     Of  these,  th© 
ibnner  is  a  mere  misreadinp  of  the  Latin  chricm^  and  the  latter  ia 
probably  a  similar  error.     He*  connects  Mr.  Bradshaw's  readings  in 
the  following  instimces:  31,  aiHnoBoi {^\,  inro^auerit  raacnlara),  leg. 
admomi\  51,  garlimnn  (gl.  diliniti),  leg.  gnrUmnn  ;  60»  arimnoi  (gU 
functus  est) J  leg.  nnmrat ;  72,  incoint  (gl.  quesitns),  leg.  incont\  76, 
erielim  (gl.  editui),  leg,  ercoifm  ;   1S2,  qI  dored  {gL  inthigo),  leg.  o/ 
hred  (following  tnicos,   ef\  Irish  Idrif  *  track*);   138,  muntui  (gLJ 
lenticnlam),  leg,  muncul^  a  **  slender-necked  ^'  vessel;   U)4,  *fra«l| 
(gl.   calamidis,   i.e.  chlaniydis)^    leg.  atrauh   borrowed   from    Latj 
itrdf^ulum  ;    210,  bliniun  (gl.  t^hetacti^  «.«,  tabcfacti),  leg.  bltniml 
and  cf.  Sanskrit  glana;  220,  ffur  chit  erdirh  (gL  mali  eiiidenti»),  ' 
leg.  (ptreiui  erdrrh  ;  221,  docordomni  (gl.  arcemuB),  leg.  dorond^mm  \ 
239  etndrit  (gl.  theorieam),  h?g.  tmdnt,     M.  Loth's  com  men  tar}-  on 
the  Orleans  glosaes  is  largely  taken  from  that  in  KnhnV  Zeitschrift^^ 
bat  he  haa  added  some  explanutions  which  aro  both  new  and  tniet  J 
For  instance;    19,  co-ffiicnou  (gL  iodegena)  ia  not  a  plural,  butal 
derivative  in  rtro,   coguate  with  the  Jine  "family"  of  the   Irish.! 
Brehon  hiwa,  and  with  Anglo-Saxon  icine  (friend);  93,  UMttmer  {% 
inehitabili)  is^Liit'ea-dttner^  '*  qu'on  ne  peut  eviter"  {donet  Tenire), 
The  gtiod-^f  gu4f-^  in  201^  ptodcrs  (gl,  hoLlio  habentes),  126,  yWr*a^ 
(gL  ix^prehendi),  and  2Q6,  iiudnaiol  (gL  erudiens),  is  equal  the  ti 
prepositional  prefixes  guo  (Irish /o,  Greek  vwo)  and  od  (:=8ansk 
ttdf  Gi^'ek  i*?  in  t"dTf/io^= Sanskrit  idtnrat  Teutonic  uf)^  which  wt ' 
also  find  in  Uld-lrishyorr<«  (announcing)^  fo-od-gare.     In  ftuppoit 
of  the   connexion    (Kukn's  Ztihchn/tf   xxvi,   471)  of  guiliat  (gl. 
tonsa)  with  Latin  reilo^  M.  Loth  infonns  us  that  the  Bretons  §till 
Biiy,  not  **  CO II per  la  barbe,  mais  raiTacher'*  [hmel  ar  harr).     On 
the  other  hand,  his  connexion  of  hanweA  '  sow '  (the  fern,  of  htmw=: 
Ir,  b*inM)f  which  he  writes  hut-wen^  with  the  It.  feu ^  is  wrong j 
and  he  1ms  fallen  into  other  mistakes  owing  to  mL^phictMl  confi»j 
denco  in  O'Beilly's  Irish   dictionary.      Mr.  Stokes   concluded  byj 
pointing  out  tlie  dcHirubility  of  publishing  a  definitive  iKlition  of  th^l 
Old- Breton   glosses,  including  three  or  four  unprinted  ones  to  be^l 
found  in  the  Cottoniaii  MS.   Olho  E.   xiii.     (This  paper  will  bfl^ 
printed  in  the  TninJittctmi^  for  18S6-6,  Part  II.) 

Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  read  a  paper  on  the  derivation  of  cai^ 
Itdher  or  lither,  and  ted.  He  contest-ed  Prof.  8kcat*8  drawing  tho| 
offensive  cad  from  the  inoffensive  Scotch  caddie^  a  **  golf- boy,  oal 
attendant,'*  and  tmced  it  to  the  Old-English  quad,  gued^  *♦  evil,  evill 
spirit,  demon.' '  Luther^  lithet\  '*bad,  pestOent,"  he  connected  witSj 
Breton  hudouTf  *' disgusting^  dirty,"  huz  **  impure,  infamous,'*  alftQI 
a  name  for  the  8tinking  badger.  Ted  was  rather  t^  be  compan:4  ] 
with  German  zeiimi^  *' to  spread  hay  and  tlax,*'  than  mth  loclandic  ] 
ie^ja^  '♦  to  spread  maunre/'  ia^j    **  manure/'  and  ta^a,  **  hay." 
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The  root  was  onomatopoeic,  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  small 
substances  dropping ;  in  Swiss  zdttsm,  "  to  sound  like  a  violent 
shower  on  a  hard  surface  " ;  Bavarian  zeUen,  "to  let  fall,  drop'; 
ted  hay  or  flax/'  (This  paper  is  issued  separately  with  this  Ab- 
stract, and  will  be  printed  in  the  Tramaetiom  for  1885-6,  Fart  II.) 


Friday,  April  2,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Frof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Frof.  A.  Napier,  of  Oxford,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  F.  Stock,  **  On  the  Heidelberg  Dialect." 


Friday,  April  16,  1886. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vice-Freiident,  in  the  Qhair. 

The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  Stock,  of  Mill  Hill,  who  was  ill  when 
his  paper  on  the  Heidelberg  dialect  was  read  by  Mr.  Ellis  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  who  had  died  since. 

The  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  on  the  **  Stanford 
Dictionary  of  Anglicized  Foreign  Words  and  Fhrases." 

Examination  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford's  materials  has  proved  that 
bis  main  object  was  to  provide  in  a  single  work  such  information 
as  would  enable  any  one  who  pleased  to  use  it  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  most  foreign  words  or  phrases  to  be  met  with  in  English 
Literature,  and  then  Mr.  Stanford  was  led  on  to  include  words 
which  had  once  been  foreign,  but  had  become  English.  These 
views  are  embodied  in  the  Scheme  which  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  University.  With  regard  to  French  and  Latin  the  necessary 
distinction  between  English  and  Foreign  could  only  be  come  at  by 
an  arbitrary  method,  and  the  Introduction  of  Printing  has  been 
chosen  as  flie  period  after  which  words  adopted  from  French  and 
Latin  are  to  be  regarded  as  Anglicized,  while  words  adapted  by 
analogical  or  other  alterations  from  French  and  Latin  are  regarded 
as  English,  and  therefore  not  included  in  the  Stanford  Dictionary. 
Some  words,  such  as  accompany,  accustom^  ostringer,  baltister,  seem 
to  make  their  first  appearance  in  literature  in  an  adapted  form, 
though  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  had  been  adopted  much 
earlier  in  their  native  form,  but  had  sulpered  from  the  caprices  of 
English  talkers  before  they  found  their  way  on  to  paper.  One 
cannot  prove  that  Caxton's  accompanye  is  an  exact  transliteration 
of  the  French  accompagney.\ho\x^  in  many  cases  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  disprove  that  ny  did  not  =  Fr.  yn,  and  Hi  =  Fr.  //,  as  in 
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hill  tar  da.    Kote  Spenser's  form  halliardt  (not  entered  in  the 
Pic.  as  a  subordinato  wonl),  wliich  form  seems  to  involve  a 
lation  of  the  bill^  of  Fr.  hiilard. 

The  elastic  um  of  the  word  'Anglicized'  in  the  *  Stanford' 
Scheme  and  Title  is  defensible,  seeing  that  very  few  Englishmen 
can  pronotince  forci^  words  without  ** making  them"  to  some 
extent  *'  English  in  forni  or  character  "—to  (|uote  Dr.  Murray's 
deRtution — if  pronunciation  is  to  be  included  under  the  terra  form* 
It  19  so  Yery  difficult  to  draw  the  lino  that  the  term  *  Anglicized' 
may  be  applied  to  words  and  phrases  which  are  pretty  generally 
recognized  aa  necessary  for  or  useful  in  the  expression  of  Enghah 
ideas  (Dr.  Murray's  Iknizem  and  AlienSj  and  even  such  of  his 
Cnmah  as  are  often  used). 

'* Auf^lieized  as  to  use"  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  Dr.  Mumiy'fl 
'* Naturalization  as  to  use"  (Vol,  L  p.  ix)» 

Those  rare  Casuals  which  might  seem  to  be  excluded  by  the 
term  Anglicized  in  the  *  Stanford  *  title  aro  just  the  words  which 
appear  to  be  ret^arded  as  especially  appropriate  to  the  Stanford 
Dictionary  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford  and  by  Dr,  Murray  and  several 
other  scholars*  It  would  then  be  waste  of  time  to  antieipat» 
criticisms  on  this  inconsiateticy,  especially  as  a  judicious  selectiifl^H 
of  these  rare  CoEuah  ought  to  constitute  a  very  useful  and  int^resttif^l 
feature  of  the  work.  E.g,  a^apcmone  as  a  common  noun  by  Jas. 
Marfineau,  Olaffo  (1649),  **The  British  Amphitrite "  (Dryden). 
That  there  is  room  for  such  a  Dictionary  as  the  Stanford  is  almost 
proved  at  once  by  the  fact  that  Webster  aad  Brewer  give  a  Pouirenei 
for  d  outrancfy  and  no  Dictionary  cites  the  old  Anglicized  form  **to 
the  uttenmce-'* 

Treatment  of  Foreign  terms  of  society  and  fashion  should  prove 
particularly  useful^  as  r  miles  ^  pHitt  soim^  UourdefHe^  pari  it  ^wtfrr^^^J 
hon  toftf  d  qmtr^ocehi;  and  of  art,  as  verd  aniique,  antioo-modiNif^M 
antie&gUo^  brio,  ^^ 

After  discussing  the  broad  lines  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
the  inclitsion  of  rare  Foreigjn  words  and  phrases  and  the  provision 
of  the  Scheme  which  includes  words  which  look  Uke  Latm  words 
or  retain  a  distinctive  French  sound,  Dr.  Fennell  stated  that  tho 
materials  collected  for  himself  supplemented  and  occasionally  cor 
rected  tho  Society^s  Dictionary,  and  ought  in  this  respect  also  ^ 
prove  a  substantial  gain  to  English  Lexicography,  and  gave 
following  examples.  A  correct  account  of  amadarai  got  inde- 
pendently of  Prof.  Skeat ;  quotations  for  animal^  Ben  Jonson«  Et. 
Man  out  ofhift  Rum.  II.  iii.  Wks.  p.  110  (IG16),  **  there'll  be  diners 
attempts  made  against  the  life  of  the  pooro  animal  [a  dog]  j  **  an 
instance  of  the  adjectival  use  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  the  Society's  Dictionary's  earliest  instance  of  the  word  and 
with  an  unique  signifieation — namely  Chaucer  (1386)  ITnU  TaU, 
2749  (Tyrwhitt  2751)  **  The  vertu  expulsif  or  Animal  |  ffro  thiike 
vcrtu  cleped  natural  |  Ke  may  the  venym  voyden  no  expeUe ;  "  also 
an  18  c.  instimce  of  animai-l:inifdomf  not  io  mention  an  ellipticjJ 
use  of  the  plur*  adj.  different  from  those  of  the  ih.  given  in  the 
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Society's  Dictionary  dated  1610,  Ben  Jonson,  Alch.  I.  i.  Wks.  p. 
607  (1616),  "  your  mineralls,  vegetalls,  and  animalls." — An  in- 
stance of  amour  =  '  love-affair/  dated  1523  in  Lord  Bemer's  TV.  of 
Froiisart,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  202  (1812),  "  the  adventures  of  amours 
and  of  war ; "  of  amour  =  *  intrigue,'  an  instance  dated  1590  in 
Greene's  Never  too  Late,  Wks.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  109  (Grosart).  On 
the  whole  the  Stanford  materials  afford  earlier  illustrations  than 
the  Society's  Parts  I.  and  II.  for  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  words 
with  which  both  Dictionaries  deal ;  but  in  most  cases  where  in  this 
one  particular  the  Stanford  articles  have  the  advantage  the  words 
are  less  naturalized  than  animal  and  amour.  For  instance  Aegie  in 
the  French  form  Aegide  used  attributively,  1591  Spens.  Complaints^ 
MuiopotmoSy  321.  "Then  to  herselfe  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield,] 
And  steelhed  speare,"  etc.  [of  Pallas]  : — a  fortiori  1702  (Soo.  Die. 
1855),  **  and  as  {a  fortiori)  we  may  argue  from  it :  "  John  Howe, 
TFks.  p.  95/1  (1834):— 1807  ';^/(>r^ior*  they  [i.e.  the  ideas] 
cannot  be  established  in  opposition  to  a  religion  already  prevailing 
in  a  country:  "  Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  9,  p.  302  i-^ahassi  1634  (Soc.  Die. 
1753)  **  Persian  Larrees,  Abassees,  and  English  Gold  .  .  .  are  here 
current:"  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45  (1677)  .  .  .  "  Coins  at 
this  day  used,  are  the  Abbassee,  in  our  Money  sixteen  pence  :  "  ib., 
p.  314.  This  quotation  upsets  Chambers*  statement  that  the  coin 
was  named  from  Abas  II.  as  he  reigned  from  1642-1666,  succeeding 
Shah  Sesi.  The  coin  seems  to  be  named  from  Abas  I. : — achamement 
1756  (Soc.  Die.  1816)  '*  eight  Prussian  squadrons  sustained  the 
achamement,  which  is  said  to  have  been  extreme  of  thirty-two 
squadrons  of  Austrians :  "  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  37 
(1857) :— a<?  infinitum  1610  (Soc.  Die.  1678)  "Nay,  to  a  thousand, 
so  ad  infinitum:^^  B.  Jonson,  Alch.,  ii.  1.  Wks.  p.  619  (1616)  :— 
affidavit  1609  (Soc.  Die.  1622)  "they  haue  made  their  affidauit 
against  her:  "  B.  Jonson,  Silent  Woman,  v.  2,  Wks.  p.  590  (1616) : 
— agnomen  1634  (Soc.  Die.  1753),  "Amongst  these  [Persians]  the 
Mythra,  (which  some  make  one  with  the  Cydaris  .  .  .)  was  not 
least  in  esteem  with  Kings  seeing  it  gave  the  agnomen  to  the 
Persian  King  Chedor-Laomer :  "  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  145 
(1677)  I—alias  1465  (Soc.  Die.  1672)  "your  councell  thynketh  it 
were  well  don  that  ye  gete  an  allias  and  a  pluries  that  it  myght  be 
sent  don  to  the  scheryf :  "  Faston  Letters,  Vol.  II.  No.  518,  p.  217 
{1^1  A)  \— ambrosia  1555  (Soc.  Die.  1567)  "feigned  it  to  be  the 
sweet  Ambrosia  and  nectar  wherewith  the  Gods  are  fedde :  "  R. 
Eden,  Voyages,  Pref.  Sig.  a  2vo.  i—araba  1839  (Soc.  Die.  1845) 
"driving  amid  the  tall  plain  trees  in  arabas,  drawn  by  cream- 
coloured  oxen  :  "  Miss  Pardee,  Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus,  p.  6 ; 
"  gilded  arabas,  drawn  by  swift  horses:  "  ib.,  p.  7  : — bacillus  1877 
(Soc.  Die.  1883)  "  such  definite  organisms  as  haj-baeillus :  "  Times, 
June  18,  p.  6/1  r  [This  quotation  is  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Stanford,  who  has  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  frequent 
use  of  Foreign  words  and  phrases  in  newspapers]  : — hymnal  1537 
"  Item  an  Ininall  prynted  and  iiij  precessionals  of  parchement :  " 
Glasscock,  Records  of  St.  MichaeVs,  p.  127  (1882),  this  meaning  of 
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the  KTortl,  which  is  familiar  from  the  title  *  The  Hymnal  not 
heing  given  at  all  by  Webster  (\HM) :— tobacco  1573  **  In  these 
daiea,  thu  taVin^  in  of  the  Indian  herhe  called  *  Tabaco '  by  an  in- 
strament  forint?d  like  a  littlo  ladell,  whereby  it  passeth  from  the 
month  into  tlie  bed  &  stomach,  is  grt'ily  taken  np  &  used  in 
Eni^laDd  :  *'  Harrison,  Chronologt/  (Harrison's  England,  Pt.  I.  Bk. 
2,  New  Shnks.  Soc.  p*  Ht,  Appendix  I.)  This  quotation  seems  to 
disprove  the  popular  notion  that  Raleigh  introduced  tobacco  about 
158o.  It  seems  that  '*  the  smoke  of"  is  suppressed  and  that  the 
**  instrnmcnt  "  is  a  pipe. 

Dr.  Fennell  traced  trochs  through  Holland's  trosche,  trochmh^ 
troehifiqm  to  Galen's  Tfioxfoxa^;  derived  accttMsort/  from  Legal  Angl 
French  ;  cxplaine<l  arast  by  Ondin^s  ^*  abasto,  Bujfi^ament ;  '*  qnoi 
Minsheii  for  the  Spanish  eamtsatfa  ;  and  explained  that  he  regards 
pht  =  **  conspiraey  '*  as  Eo^lish,  the  meaning  however  being 
affected  by  platform  and  complot,  and  he  apologized  for  hAving 
misled  Prof.  Skeat  as  to  his  view  in  conversation. 

The  pronunciation  of  wortis  wliolly  or  partly  naturalized  "will  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — chagrin  {shaqreen,  -  "),  champagne  («Aaii- 
pmW),  hokd  (^'),  bagateUe  ('-"),  eomplot  ('"\  parole  (<•"), 
menapjerie  (-^-Fr., -'--),  chameleon  {cameel^n,  -  --\  eharlatatt 
(M-Fr./' — ),  prestige  (-*>^  Fr.»-'")t  %ade  {-^adc  Fr.,-''), 
envelope  (en-  Fr.,  "-'),  potato  (-"')»  cura<joa  ('-")• 

The  collection  of  materials  ha-s  proceeded  satisfactorily  up  to  the 
present  dute^  tlie  quality  of  the  slips  being  very  good,  as  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  Rpecimena  given.  More  help  is,  however,  much 
to  be  desired,  1,  with  respect  to  the  Desiderata,  of  which  the  first 
instalment  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor  {addre*$ : 
Trumpington,  Cambridge) ;  2,  with  respect  to  old  list«  of  words 
Bftid  to  be  of  recent  introduction,  sach  as  those  given  by  Pnttenham, 
Iforth,  Holland,  Dryden,  Spectator  \  3^  with  respect  to  the 
systematic  search  for  new  words  and  phrases  in  newspapci^  and 
periodicals;  4.  with  regard  to  the  systematic  reading  of  books, 
especially  of  those  produced  between  1470  and  ICOO  a,d,  ;  d,  with 
respect  to  the  contribution  of  any  words  or  phrases  likely  to  he 
included  under  the  scheme,  especially  early,  mre,  or  exceptional 
uses. 
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Friday,  Hay  7,  1886. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Skbat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Vice-President,  read  the  following  **  Eeport  on 
his  Dialectal  Work  from  Ist  May,  1885,  to  7th  May,  1886,"  here 
printed  at  full : — 

At  last  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  substantial  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  my  account  of  the  Existing  Phonology  of 
the  English  Dialects,  forming  Part  V.  of  my  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation. I  had,  as  you  are  aware  from  my  former  reports,  dis- 
tributed English  Dialects  into  six  principal  Divisions,  Southern, 
Western,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Lowland  Scotch.  The 
nomenclature  is  entirely  geographical,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
any  reference  to  an  historical,  which  would  be  mamly  a  theoretical 
location  of  the  dialects.  Such  divisions  would  be  liable  to  shift.  I 
aim  at  something  permanent,  by  simply  assigning  the  localities 
where  different  modes  of  speech  actually  prevail.  The  record 
which  I  wish  to  furnish  will  therefore  have  a  value  for  all  time, 
as  the  best  which,  with  the  assistance  of  very  many  co-workers, 
could  be  produced  for  the  latter  half  of  the  xixth  century. 

Now  of  these  six  divisions,  three  are  practically  completed,  and 
I  produce  the  MS.  The  third  or  Eastern  division  wants  a  week's 
work,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  time  for  this  meeting. 
When  I  say  that  these  three  divisions  are  completed,  I  mean  that 
in  the  first  draft  they  are  ready  for  press.  Of  course  a  very  strict 
and  careful  revision  will  be  necessary,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one 
consistent  plan,  and  not  only  to  curtail  redundancies,  but  possibly 
to  diminish  the  great  bulk  by  omitting  some  points  which  although 
interesting  are  of  minor  importance.  The  temptations  for  excur- 
suses are  very  great  and  very  frequent.  I  have  attempted  to  avoid 
unnecessary  details  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  recollect  that  much 
which  is  interesting  to  myself,  to  whom  each  spot  has  a  history, 
often  a  very  lengthy  one  extending  over  weeks,  months,  and  even 
years,  will  probably  possess  but  slight  attraction  for  the  user  of  my 
book,  who  wants  to  pick  out  the  results  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  and  cares  little  or  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  they 
were  obtained. 

The  extent  of  territory  which  these  divisions  occupy  is  shewn  in 
the  accompanying  maps  [these  are  here  omitted  because  they  cannot 
be  published  till  the  book  is  completed],  which  I  shall  explain  pre- 
sently, but  as  they  have  had  to  be  diawn  very  hastily,  so  late  arf 
this  afternoon,  there  must  be  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  they  are 
only  intended  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  my  distribution  of 
phonetic  dialects  into  districts.  In  my  book  all  the  boundaries  are 
carefully  detailed.  But  before  entering  upon  the  results  shewn  by 
my  map,  I  wish  to  explain  the  method  of  work  by  which  these 
results  have  been  obtained  and  co-ordinated. 
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Method  oy  Wobk. 

The  first  part  of  my  Earhj  Ertglhh  Pronumiation  was  publislicd 
in  Feb,  1869,  In  iliscu?f*ing  the  xivth  eentury  »oucd  of  I,  Y  in 
that  ptirt,  I  hnti  heuii  ubligini  to  ivfer  to  dialectal  prontinciatittn, 
and  on  p.  277  note  1  of  E,E,P.  I  mention  the  names  of  seveml 
gentlemen  who  had  suppHed  me  with  information.  Among  them 
I  stated  that  a  lady  near  Norwich  h»Ki  helped  me.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  my  dialectal  work*  and  us  it  oecurred  in  1868,  I  hare 
really  alrtady  epent  17^  years  in  gathering  materials.  The  lafly  at 
Iforwich,  Mis8  Cecilia  Diiy^  daughter  of  the  then  rector  of  Kirhy 
Bedon,  near  Xorwich,  dictated  to  me  a  series  of  Nf,*  words  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  there  in  1868,  which  were  the 
first  pieces  of  dialect  that  I  attempted  to  write  from  actual  audition. 
But  even  then  I  had  very  little  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  thti 
task  which  have  grown  upon  me  year  by  year  as  I  found  the 
ncceaHity  of  greater  accuracy.  Among  the  list  of  helpers  there 
mentiontd  I  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Hallam,  who  had  already 
for  i^ome  time  occupied  himself  with  phonetic  researches  especially 
in  relation  to  the  dialects  of  his  native  county,  Db.  Mr.  HaUam 
subsequently  made  himself  master  of  my  system  of  writing  called 
palaeotype,  which  he  writes  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy,  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  with  his  phonetic  knowledge,  his  power  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  labourers  without  frightening  them 
into  refinements  of  speech,  and  hia  many  jounieys  over  all  parts  of 
m.  and  s.  England,  and  the  great  liberality  with  which  he  has  put 
his  notes  at  my  disposition,  ho  has  been  a  mainstay  to  my  work. 
Even  during  last  Easter  holidays,  leaving  home  on  the  Thun^tiay 
and  returning  the  following  Tuesday,  27th  April,  he  explored  for 
me  the  ne.  part  of  Np,,  e.  imd  w.  of  Peterborough,  s.  of  Kt.  and 

1  The  niimes  of  couatiea  being  verv  lengthy  and  cumbrous  will  be  gtnerallT 
ribridg«d  to  the  initial  and  one  oth^r  litter  in*  tljL>  word.  Thus  tar  the  £nflt»a 
rmd  surh  of  tliu  Welsh  cooaties  aa  arc  lieri^  mentioned^  I  writ^  Bd.  Bedfordahii 
Be.  Berkshire,  Br.  Breckaockflhire^  Bu.  Buckinp-hamshire,  Cb.  CAinbridg^bii 
Cb.  Cheshire,  Cm.  Carmarthettsbire,  Co.  Cornwall,  Ca.  Cuniberland^  Db,  Derb|3 
Dn.  Dfinbighshirc,  Do.  D()rs<?b>hirc»  Dv,  Devon>jbire,  Es.  E«it*x,  Fl.  FliHtshiiJ 
Gl  Glouei'!«t»'rsUirp,  Gm.  Glaniorn:anflbin>,  Ha,  Hampsliirc,  He.  Herelordnh 
Ht.  HertfordiihiiT,  HtL  H until] ptlon shire,  Ke,  Kent,  L»i,  Lancaster,  Le.  LpIci 
shire.  Li.  Lincoln#hire»  Ma.  Islt  of  Man,  Mg.  Montg-omervshire,  Mi.  M 
Mo.  MoTiuiouthNliire,  Nh.  Northumberland^  Sf.  Norfolk,  Np.  Xorthamalt 
Nt.  KottiTi_L^1iariishire,  Ox.  Uifordsbire,  Pm.  Pembrokeshirft,  Ed.  Hadna 
Rt.  Rutlamliihire,  Sc.  Scilly  TsW,  Sf.  Suffolk^  Sh.  Shropshire,  Sra  Soidctw^  ^ 
Sr.  Surr<^y,  Ss,  Sussex,  St.  SliillVir.Kbmr.  Wa,  Warwicksbire^  We  Wcetmottrlimd, 
Wi.  lale  of  Wight,  Wi,  Wilt^liire,  Wo.  Worcestcishire,  To.  York.  Siimlir 
abbreviatioaB  for  all  other  counties,  Wel^b,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  p^fint^  d 
the  compass  are  abbre?iated  to  u.e  w.b.  with  m,  mid,  and  their  usual  conibiaa- 
tiottfi^  In  the  namia  of  Districts  and  DivisioiiH,  I  nse :  IL  border,  D. 
E.  east  or  caitcm,  L  Lowland  Scotch,  M.  mid  or  midliind,  N.  north  or  n 
S.  south  or  south  em,  W.  west  or  westt'rn. 

The  following  iibbreviatioiiB  are  re^ulurl^  iLwd  in  the  report  aa  they  will  b*  in 
the  book  :  ts.  comparative apecimCTi,  div.  division,  dt.  diulwt  teat,  pal.  palaeatype*d, 
pron.  pronunciation,  rec.  received,  sp.  Hpeech,  vv.  vifi  f(>ce,  wl.  word  list,  wo. 
word^  noted  J  Ws.  Wesse-x  or  Wcjst  Saxon. 
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n.  of  Cb.y  a  district  hitherto  nncxamined,  and  furnished  me  with 
carefully-arranged  details,  without  which  I  could  not  have  satis- 
factorily completed  my  account  of  the  E.  div.  In  the  same  way 
he  has  most  kindly  filled  up  numerous  blanks  hy  personal  observa- 
tions, which  I  could  not  possibly  have  made  myself,  and  has  hence 
enabled  me  to  map  out  the  country  with  some  degree  of  complete- 
ness.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

At  first  I  tried  collecting  such  words  as  were  spontaneously 
offered.  But  dialect  workers,  and  indeed  some  philologists,  have 
a  strange  propensity,  due  no  doubt  to  our  singular  orthography,  to 
distinguish  a  word  from  its  sound.  A  word  with  them  is  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  which  more  or  less — oftener  less  than  more — suggests 
the  sound  to  themselves,  very  roughly,  and  to  others  still  more 
roughly  or  not  at  all.  These  letter-groups  are  then  registered,  and 
if  they  indicate  mere  mispronunciations,  as  they  are  very  incorrectly 
deemed,  they  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  excluded  generally 
from  glossaries.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  persuade  people  that 
what  I  wanted  was  not  such  dialectal  words  as  are  not  used  in 
received  speech,  but  those  very  mispronunciations  that  they  so  con- 
temptuously rejected.  Few  could  realise  the  fact  that  what  I 
wanted  was  the  different  phases  in  each  part  of  the  country  of 
words  common  to  all  parts.  1  then  tried  manuscript  lists  of  words, 
which  soon  became  intolerable.  So  Dr.  Murray  and  myself  in 
Sept.  1873  concocted  a  *  comparative  specimen '  (cs.),  containing, 
so  far  as  we  then  knew,  all  words  likely  to  be  useful.  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
**  our  folks  don*t  speak  so."  Of  course  that  was  intentional.  Literary 
English  was  adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  the  translator  would  put  it 
into  dialectal  English.  However  this  was  a  task  my  informants 
could  not  accomplish,  with  rare  exceptions.  And  it  is  curious  with 
what  an  instinct  many  of  those  who  attempted  the  versions  (and  I 
got  more  than  150  of  them)  managed  to  avoid  the  words  or  phraseft 
I  particularly  wanted  and  put  in  others  which  were  comparatively 
useless.  Still  this  was  the  nucleus  of  my  work.  I  found  however 
that  this  cs.  was  too  long.  It  took  two  or  three  hours  for  me  to 
write  from  dictation,  and  I  am  really  surprised  that  I  got  so  many 
valuable  versions. 

Next  in  Sept.  1877  I  got  out  *  word  lists*  (wl.),  adopting  the- 
order  and  etymologies  in  Mr.  Sweet'a  *  History  of  British  Sounds,' 
for  I  saw  that  the  only  way  of  comparing  words  was  to  refer  them 
where  possible  to  these  Ws.  forms  and  not  by  the  present  promiscuous- 
orthography.  I  sent  out  1650  of  these  wl.  and  of  1150  I  heard 
nothing  more,  though  all  were  stamped  for  return,  and  186  were 
sent  back  blank.  Of  the  remaining  314  only  54  were  very  good,. 
82  good,  70  middling,  which  accounts  for  206,  and  the  rest  were 
nowhere.  Still  these  lists  have  been  serviceable  in  many  ways, 
and  even  the  worst  filled  served  in  some  degree  to  shew  a  con- 
tinuity of  pronunciation  heard  elsewhere.  But  to  fill  up  one  of 
these  lists  from  dictation,  even  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  took  two 
to  four  hours,  and  in  order  to  get  any  result  at  all,  the  half  loaf 
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that  is  better  than  no  broad,  I  was  often  obliged  to  be  conte 
witii  a  coniparativuly  few  selected  words.  And,  after  all,  iliseon- 
nected  words  pri^setited  unoxpooted  cEfficultiea,  and  my  informants 
had  often  to  think  thom  back  into  phrases  before  they  could  gire 
the  sounds.  The  plan  of  numbering  the  sounds  which  I  had  intro- 
duced to  save  a  systematic  ortho^aphy,  proved  to  be  quite  unin- 
telligible to  most  people,  who  eoald  only  indicate  sounds,  each  * 
his  own,  usually  unexplained  and  often  inexplicable,  manner. 

This  led  me  in  Jan.  1879  to  devise  ray  'dialect  test*  (dt.)t  which 
contained  only  76  tlifferent  words  separately  numbered,  and  had 
long  notes  attached  referring  to  each,  stating  the  points  to  be 
attend tnl  to,  and  pointing  out  for  each  particular  case  how  the  r^ 
quired  sound  might  be  indicated*  I  sent  out  between  600  and  700 
of  these,  all  with  stamps  for  return,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  429, 
while  01  werc!  returned  blank.  I  suspect  I  mast  have  been  found 
a  great  bore,  and  am  only  too  grateful  to  those  ladies  and  gentlen 
who  did  take  the  trouble  to  imswer  me. 

Besides^  all  these  I  obtained  and  continue  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Hallam  quantities  of  *  words  noted '  (wn.)  in  diflerent  parts  of 
England,  noted  from  various  speakers,  either  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously to  themselves.  In  the  latter  case  he  has  generally  been  J 
very  careful  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  the  speakt-r  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  nttt*nince.  These  constitute 
some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  my  mateiials. 

The  result  is  that  I  have  a  very  large  nu'taber  of  original  docu- 
mentn,  and  the  trouble  is,  as  I  have  expkineil  in  preceding  reports^ 
to  know  how  to  use  them.     The  heaps  of  cb.   wL  dt.  and    Mr. J 
Hullani^s  wn.,  coming  in  at  once  from  different  parts  of  Enghmd,j 
without  any  regard  to  locality  or  connection,  were  very  confusing^,] 
Merely  to  copy  them  down  and  leave  the  work  of  comparison 
some  German  professor  or  sttident  in  the  xjtth  century,  would 
fatilc.     I  pass  over  the  diilerent  expedients  which  I  have  spoke 
of  in  preceding  reports,  and  come  at  once  to  the  method  1  havfl 
used  in  producing  my  book  now  before  you* 

In  the  first  place  every  document  refers  to  a  givcm  place  m 
given  county.    Hence  I  established  large  envelopes  lined  with  Hnc 
such  as  tho.se  on  the  table,  one  or  more  for  each  county  and  placoAl 
them  in  alpliabetical  ortler  of  the  names    of  the  counties,     IntOf 
the  proper  county  envelope  I  placed  the  documents  belonging  to  i 
headed  by  the  name  of  the  place  and  its  dist^ico  in  miles  an 
direction  trom  places  inserted  in  the  little  map  of  England  I 
shewn  you,*  and  arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 

'  niis  was  done  thuB  :  Hnrrold  Bd.    (S   aw.   Bedford),  that  is,  Hrirrold 
Bedfordiiliire,   eight  iaik'8  north-west  of  Bedford.     By  this  fncnni^  the  ctiid] 
poaititin  of  obsctire  placL^,  oft^^n  uot  cnt^rtHl  on  auy  bat  taaps  on  a  Tery  lir^ 
SCalBt  wa^  indicatt'd  by  nietins  of  this  m>ip,  ia  whifb  mw  inch  rcpresctitB  about  Aft]' 
Beven  miles.      I  iind  i'hi]ip*A  pt-uny  CL>anty  maps  extremely  eon venicnt.    They  i 
fery  cheap  nnd  they  ciiu  be  scribblerl  ovpr  m  auy  wiiy.     IJut  they  are  on  dillci 
icales.    liciK^e  I  lind  the  c^beap  isiiC'Sbccit  mm  vritb  the  couaty  buimdaries  ih\Iou 
ori^niilly  publijhed   by  the   Society  for  tfie   Ditfasion   oi   Uselul  Knowliidg*^ 
about  elevea  nxLle^  to  the  iuch,  very  aseitd.     I  cut  euch  amp  lato  four 
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of  the  places.  Thus  each  document  could  be  immediately  found 
and  referred  to.  Of  course  all  papers  relating  to  the  same  place 
(and  there  were  often  many)  were  fastened  together.  The  next 
requisite  was  to  have  a  standard  of  comparison  in  the  shape  of  a 
classified  wl.  I  made  one  containing  all  the  words  in  my  former 
wl.,  all  in  my  cs.  and  dt.,  together  with  several  others  which 
seemed  useful.  This  list  contains  971  words.  It  is  arranged  in 
three  parts,  (1)  the  words  having  direct  prototypes  in  Ws.  or  Norse, 
(2)  words  not  having  such,  or  of  doubtful,  disputed,  or  other  than 
known  Romance  origin,  (3)  Romance  words.  The  first  part  is 
arranged  by  the  Ws.  or  Norse  vowel  contained,  distinguishing  whether 
long  or  short  or  whether  followed  or  not  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable,  that  is,  close  or  open  vowels.  Under  each  such 
vowel  are  placed  the  Ws.  or  Norse  words,  in  strict  alphabetical 
order  from  the  vowel  onwards,  followed  by  the  English  word:  A 
similar  but  necessarily  less  elaborate  classification  is  pursued  in 
lists  2  and  3.  Every  word  is  numbered.  This  I  have  had 
printed  very  openly,  so  that  for  any  particular  place  I  can  write 
upon  the  paper  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  in  the  list.  But  I 
constantly  require  words  not  in  the  list.  These  I  insert  in  a 
proper  place  with  a  for  '  after  *  or  h  *  before  *  the  number  of  the 
adjacent  word.  My  intention  is  to  give  the  list  in  a  condensed 
form  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  put  only  the  pronunciations  inter- 
preted by  the  prefixed  number,  if  in  the  list,  and  otherwise  by  the 
addition  of  the  ordinary  spelling.  This  list  is  accompanied  by 
another  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  English  words,  referring 
by  a  number  to  this  list,  and  containing  also  the  inserted  words 
with  their  proper  etymologies.  This  alphabetical  list  I  have  found 
of  the  utmost  use  to  me.  Of  course  to  pick  out  the  words  in,  say, 
one  of  Mr.  Hallam's  lists  of  wn.,  or  any  other  examples  given, 
and  even  from  old  word  lists,  and  insert  them  in  proper  order  in 
the  new  form,  is  extremely  laborious,  and  I  cannot  delegate  the 
work,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  interpret  the  papers,  and 
even  if  I  did,  I  find  this  work  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  a 
proper  conception  of  the  system  of  pronunciation  (pron.).  I  always 
learn  much  from  constructing  such  lists,  and  hence  do  not  grudge 
the  many  hours'  labour  which  they  cause  me. 

Having  then  already  made  a  rough  plan  of  the  English  dialect 
districts  (D),  I  know  what  to  expect  from  any  county  or  part  of 
a  county.  When  beginning  a  new  div.,  as  lately  the  E.  div.,  I 
see  what  counties  it  involves,  and  sort  out  the  corresponding 
envelopes.  Then  I  read  through  the  contents  of  each  envelope. 
This  gives  a  general  idea  of  how  the  dialect  district  will  run.  Next 
I  seize  especially  upon  any  viva  voce  (w.)  information  which  I  have 
obtained,   or  any  from  Mr.  Hallam,   Mr.   Goodchild  or  Mr.  C. 

gmn  the  middle  of  each  only  on  to  sheets  of  paper,  which  protects  the  edees  and 
allows  any  two  or  more  to  be  brought  close  together,  number  them  and  mark 
their  boundaries  on  one  of  the  small  maps  of  England,  which  renders  reference 
easy.  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  Stann^rd's  24  sheet  map  with  three 
miles  to  an  inch,  and  eyen  larger  maps. 
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Cloiigh  Robinson,  and  1  reduce  these,  if  cs,  dt.  or  wn.,  to  the  proper 
palaeotype  (paL)  form  as  now  used,  appt^nding  the  necessary  noteSpJ 
and  if  wl,  or  wn.,  to  the  systematic  form  of  my  classified  wl.    After-J 
this  is  done  for  each  county,  I  conimenco  comparing  the  papers,  and-l 
on  my  connty  maps  mark  the  apparent  houndaries  of  the  speecliJ 
fonns.     ThiB  comparison  is  much  facilitated  by  the  new  cla.^eified^ 
^1.     It  is  by  this  method  that  the  chiiracteristic  forms  and  the 
outlinos  of  each  district  are  obtained.     The  prrx-ess  is  very  slow,  m^ 
it  is  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars,  but  it  leaves  nothing  1 
the  imagination,   except  in  unexploretl  regions.     Incomplete 
iosufficient  documents  are  here  a  great  help  in  indicating  how  fai 
n  system  of  Bpeech  extends.     Eut  it  would  be  ui^elesA  to  pretend^ 
that  the  lines  drawn  on  the  map  can  be  accurate  within  half 
dozen  miles.     It  is  ouly  on  some  particular  boundaries  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  auy thing  like  a  sufficient  number  of  observatiuaftJ 
to  draw  a  sharp   Hne  of  demarcation,   as,   for  instance,   in   tlios&J 
admirable  ruveslij^ations   of  Mr.    Hallam    on  the  position   of  th6' 
Southern  boundary  of  the  pronunciation  of  some  as  *66fn  (sWim)/  in 
itself  a  motit  unexpected  aud  hitherto  unnoticed  phenomenon. 

The  above  points  have  been  dwelt  on,  because  they  will  scTve  in 
some  measure  to  explain  the  necessarily  slow  process  of  constnictinffl 
Bueh  an  iiccount  of   English   dialects  and   their  purely  phonetiq 
classification,   as  1  propose   to   give,  and  therefore    I    hope   wl" 
excuse  me,  especially  as  I  have  been  frequently  inten*upted  byj 
other  studies  and  private  business,  for  the  otherwise  apparently! 
inexcusable  delay  in  getting  out  Fait  Y.     I  cannot  go  to  press  witk  j 
any  part  till  the  whole  is  complete.     It  would  be  absurd  to  publish^} 
any  thing  without  the  map,  and  the  construction  of  the  map  is, 
any  div,,  the  last  thing  that  can  be  attempted*     The  great  alter*  J 
ations  in  my  former  schemes  which  my  recent  investigations  hav^J 
made  necessary  in  the  E.  div.  warn  me  what  I  must  expect  in  tha 
very  complicated  Midhmd  region.     But  besides  all  this,  the  work 
must  be  revised  and  systeniatiBcd  as  a  whole.     The  former  ports  of"* 
my  E.E,r.  have  already  sutfered  by  being  produced  in  sections,  and 
&8  the  fifth  part  will  constitute  a  complete  treatise  by  itself,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  make  it  self- con  si  stent.     And  now  if  you  plenfi^cJ 
I  will  attempt  to  shew  you  what  I  have  thus  far  accomplished. 

pRELiMiNAnY  Matter, 

First  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  map.  My  preliminary 
matter  among  other  thiuj^s  contains  an  account  of  the  3  borders  j 
(B.)  and  the  10  transverse  lines.  The  first  border  is  the  N.  to  S.J 
E.,  which  passed  from  Edinburgh  with  a  few  sinuositit'S  to  the  w«« 
of  Do.,  and  was  the  boun<lary  between  Saxon  on  the  e,  and  Celt  oill 
the  w.  about  a.b.  580.  It  belongs  to  a  byegone  period,  and  hence  ill 
not  marked,  but  it  is  useful  to  remember  as  explaining  to  soma 

^  Soundfi  in  thii!  report  are  giren  geDnmlly  in  a  makesliift  anexplaiiied  ottho* 
frraphv,  (»iicb  da  nrdinflrv  writom  eiaploy,  corrected  by  the  sub«(e{|aentl?  pal,  I  ' 
betwfcea  ( ),  which  are  known  to  the  readeit  of  E.E.*1\  Parta  1,  to  it^. 
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extent  the  difference  between  the  character  of  our  speech  to  the  e. 
and  w.  of  that  line.  The  second  or  Welsh  B.,  the  only  one  marked 
on  the  map,  is  the  present  separation  of  English  and  Welsh,  as 
explained  in  my  paper  on  the  Delimitation  of  Welsh  and  English  in 
our  Transactions.  It  may  be  continued  to  Ireland,  to  cut  off  the  se. 
comer  of  County  Wexford.  It  is  indicated  by  a  thick  line  to  the 
w.  of  England  and  s.  of  Wales.  The  third  or  Highland  B.  belongs 
to  Scotland.  Of  the  10  transverse  lines  which  run  across  England 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  form  important  distinctions  of  speech,  only 
three  occur  in  the  map.  They  are  marked  by  small  encircled 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  at  their  extremities  on  the  sea,  and  occasionally 
during  their  length. 

Line  1  marks  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some  as  eum 
(som,  sam)  or  even  som  (som),  n.  of  this  line  and  through  the  M. 
counties  the  sound  is  %66m  (sWim).  The  line  begins  on  the  River 
Dee,  passes  thro'  8h.  Wo.  Wa.  Np.  Hu.  and  Cb.  to  pass  by  n.  of 
Nf .  to  the  sea.  I  had  thought  that  this  would  cut  off  the  M.  div., 
and  it  does  so  very  nearly,  but  n.  Np.  and  Rt.,  which  are  not  at  all 
M.,  lie  to  the  n.  of  it.     I  call  this  the  n.  sum  line. 

Line  2  marks  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  pronunciation  of 
some  as  s66m  (sWim).  Lines  1  and  2  coincide  as  far  as  the  se.  comer 
of  Sh.  Then  line  2  sweeps  s.  by  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  afterwards, 
marked  by  a  broken  line,  passes  through  s.  Gl.  and  n.  Wl.,  and 
through  n.  Ox.,  cutting  off  the  nw.  part  of  Bu.  and  joining  line  1 
again  about  Thrapston  Np.  This  union  of  the  two  lines  continues 
but  a  little  way,  and  line  2  goes  s.  again  thro'  n.  Hu.  and  n.  Cb.  to 
Nf.,  and  in  Nf.  cuts  off  a  very  extensive  region  to  the  nw.  All 
the  border  towns  on  each  side  of  the  line  have  been  visited  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  the  line  was  drawn  by  me  from  his 
observations.  Between  lines  1  and  2  there  is  a  mixed  region  in 
which  not  only  sum,  s66m  (sam,  s«im)  are  heard,  but  also  various 
mixtures  of  them  and  not  unfrequently  som  (som).  Hence  I  call 
line  2  the  s.  s66m  line,  and  the  intermediate  district  I  term  the 
mixed  som  region. 

This  incursion  of  66  (wj)  on  the  land  of  H  (a),  as  it  appears,  is 
really  the  contrary.  The  whole  country  s.  of  the  s.  s66m  line  2, 
once  said  s66m  (swm)  or  (swim) — of  the  difference  of  these  two 
sounds  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  in  my  next  report, 
which  will  begin  with  the  M. — and  it  is  really  the  part  s.  of  line  2 
which  has  changed,  by  a  process  perhaps  similar  to  that  now  heard 
in  the  mixed  som  region.  To  this  change,  which  has  extended  so 
widely,  and  which  we  meet  again  in  L.,  no  exact  date  can  be 
assigned,  but  it  probably  did  not  begin  before  the  xvth  century. 
The  present  prevalence  of  deep  ii  (a)  in  place  of  fine  H  (o)  to  the 
8.  of  line  2  may  be  one  of  the  interaiediate  forms  passing  from 
^  (o,  o)  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  transition. 

One  important  consequence  for  our  investigation  is  that  the 
change  of  sum  to  s66m  (a)  to  (mi)  does  not  affect  the  dialect,  and 
can  be  at  most  considered  as  a  local  variety.  At  first  I  had  been 
led  to  consider  the  change  sum  to  s66m  as  a  marked  difference  of 
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dialect.     The  discovery  of  the  iom  region  has  entirely  elianged  my 
opinion!  and  ^ot  over  au  immense  difficulty  in  Kp, 

Line  3,  which  I  ttrm  the  reverted  ur  (hk)  line,  is  the  w.  n.  and  e, 
limit  of  the  regular  H.  mode  of  producing  the  r  by  reverting  the 
tongrue  so  that  iU  tip  points  to  the  throat  and  the  nnderpart  comes 
opposite  to  the  pulatu.  This*  makes  the  central  upper  pnrt  of  the 
tongue  concave  instead  o£  convex  to  the  piiUte,  and  the  effect  i* 
very  remarkable,  A  milder  form,  which  Mr,  Gooilchild  aiUoeates, 
is  produced  by  simply  retracting  the  tongue  (tir/j  and  the  r  of  Mr. 
Boll  and  ifr.  Sweet,  my  pmnf-rue  {r^,  ie  only  a  still  further  degrra- 
datioii  fjf  the  same,  and  not  I  think  of  the  convex  (r).  Line  3 
commences  In  the  Bristol  Channel,  pusses  by  GL  and  He.  to  line  1, 
which  it  follows  to  ahout  By  field  Np.  (7  sw.  Daventry)  and  then 
runs  s.  to  the  border  of  Ox.,  whieh  (very  nearly  at  least)  it  followa 
to  the  Thames,  It  then  runs  alon^  that  nver  to  the  sea.  The 
reverted  ur  line  fornis  tlie  n,  boundtiry  of  the  S.  div.,  the  whole 
dE  which  uaes  it  in  oitlinary  speech. 

SouTHEiu*  Division. 
The  three  divisions  are  now  easily  delimited »  the  S.  contnina  D, 
1  to  12,  the  W.  contains  B.  13  and  14,  and  the  E.  contains  D.  15 
to  19.  There  are  three  outljnng  districts  in  the  S.,  D,  1  in  IrelMnd, 
D.  2  and  3  in  Wales,  The  first  i«  retained  because  of  its  interest 
08  the  oldest  English  colony  which  maintained  it-self  as  English 
among  a  Celtic  neighbourhood,  and  has  only  disappeared  by  fusion 
with  the  much  more  recent  English  which  afterwards  surrounded 
it.     In  my  first  report  I  dwelk^l  so  much  on  this  D*  that  I  now 

Sass  it  over.  D.  2  and  3  are  English  colonies  of  about  the  s:imtj 
ate  and  were  considered  in  iiiy  IJdimiialion  of  lingltsh  and  IVrhh^ 
and  I  alse  adverted  last  May  to  the  double  use  of  (stmi  sara)  in  li.  2 
in  sw.  Pm.  at  the  pn  sent  <lay.  This  could  not  possilily  be  attri- 
buted to  a  M.  encronchmint,  and  the  (-s«ra)  must  therefore  be  ti 
survival.  For  B.  1  in  ^e.  of  Wexford,  I  if  hind,  my  only  authorities 
are  contained  in  Rev.  W.  Barneses  book  on  the  Dialect  of  J^ih  an^i 
Bargtj.  For  B.  2  in  sw,  Pm.  I  am  able  to  give  a  dt.  written  by 
Eev,  Joseph  Tomh.s,  Beet  or  of  Burton  (3  n.  Pembroke^,  and  another 
written  in  his  phonetic  spelling  by  Mr*  W,  Spurrellj  of  Carmarthen, 
from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Thomas,  formerly  of  Castlemartin  (6  wsw. 
Pembroke),  as  checked  by  Archdeacon  Edmondes  of  Warren,  cluse  ^^ 
to  Castlemftrtin,  and  I  luld  a  wl.  collected  from  several  sourcei^^H 
For  B.  3  in  the  peninsula  of  Gowerhtnd  Gra,,  I  am  principal If^B  I 
indebted  to  Rev*  J,  B.  Bavies,  Hector  of  Xlanmadock,  in  thit 
peninsula. 

The  rest  of  the  S.  div.  B.  4  to  12,  with  the  exception  of  Sc,  i§ 
on  the  mainland.  The  typical  form  of  S,  Engjlish  is  to  be  fotujd  in 
D.  4,  which  T  call  wilS,  or  western  Mid  Southern.  The  way  that 
I  treat  any  such  district  is  as  follows.  First  I  give  the  Boundarif^ 
in  woitls  as  accurately  as  the  case  admits,  shewing  the  neart-st 
towns  and  distance  from  them,  so  that  the  lino  could  be  traced  on 
any  map  of  England.     Mere  the  dra^ving  on  the  present  little  map, 
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"which  will  when  complete  form  part  of  ray  hook,  must  suffice. 
Then  I  descrihe  the  Area^  in  this  case  all  Wl.  and  Do. ;  most  of 
Sm.  and  Gl.,  the  extreme  se.  of  Dv.  with  small  parts  of  w.Be. 
w.Ha.  and  w.Ox.  Next  I  give  my  Authorities.  This  I  do  hy 
naming  alphahetically  according  to  the  counties  concerned,  also  put 
alphabetically,  the  names  of  all  the  places  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived information,  distinguishing  by  *  those  from  which  I  have 
personally  obtained  w.  accounts,  by  f  those  from  which  I  have 
received  information  by  Mr.  Halhim  always  in  pal.,  by  \  the  same 
from  Mr.  Goodchild  also  in  pal.,  by  ||  the  same  in  some  systematic 
orthography,  such  as  glossic  (used  by  Mrs.  Parker,  and  Mr.  C.  Clough 
Kobinson),  or  one  invented  for  the  occasion  but  explained,  and  by  ® 
those  which  give  no  clue  to  their  spelling  beyond  a  presumed 
ability  to  read  the  usual  orthography  and  *the  light  of  nature,' 
unfortunately  the  great  majority.  Only  the  names  of  the  places 
are  given,  because  in  the  preliminary  matter  there  will  be  a  list  of 
all  these  places  for  each  county  alphabetically  arranged,  preceded 
by  the  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  followed  by  its 
distance  and  direction  from  a  place  in  the  county  marked  in  the 
small  dialect  map,  the  name  of  the  person  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion, its  nature  and  other  particulars.  Sometimes  I  have  several 
documents  of  different  kinds  about  the  same  place,  from  the  same 
or  different  people.  All  this  is  duly  entered.  These  *  County 
Lists,*  as  I  call  them,  are  written  up  in  slips  as  the  information 
comes  in.  There  will  also  be  an  alphabetical  list  of  informants 
referring  to  the  place  and  county.  Two  reasons  have  induced  me 
to  be  thus  particular  in  indicating  the  source  of  my  information. 
First  I  wished  to  acknowledge  thankfully  the  trouble  that  has  been 
taken  by  my  informants  to  give  me  what  help  they  could,  and 
also  to  shew  their  qualifications  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  as  by 
circumstances  I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  others  who  may 
have,  and  most  probably,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience, 
in  many  instances,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  actujdly  have 
appreciated  the  sounds  incorrectly,  I  wished  for  my  own  sake  to 
point  out  on  whose  information  I  relied.  The  lists  are  rather 
lengthy,  but  that  was  inevitable.  Next  I  give  succinctly  the 
Charaeteristies  of  the  district  by  which  the  genus  of  the  disdect  is 
recognised.  For  instance,  for  D.  4,  I  enter  on  the  question  of 
initial  (v,  z)  for  ordinary  (f,  s),  giving  important  lists  from  Dan 
Michel  of  Canterbury  1440,  Mr.  El  worthy  as  contained  in  his 
paper  on  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset  (my  D.  10),  Rev.  A.  Law  for 
Wl.,  and  Rev.  W.  Barnes  for  Do.,  so  that  a  complete  conspectus  of 
the  usage  is  obtained,  and  we  become  convinced  that  (v,  z)  initial 
derived  from  Ws.,  and  (f,  s)  initial  from  Norman  words.  After- 
wards I  turn  to  reverted  (r)  and  its  influence  on  following  <,  d,  n,  /, 
converting  them  to  reverted  (t,  i>,  n,  l),  and  consider  the  probabili- 
ties of  these  having  been  the  original  Ws.  sounds,  accounting  for 
the  peculiar  English  *  coronal '  (t,  d,  n,  1)  as  distinguished  from  the 
continental  (^t,  d,  n,  I),  Then  I  take  Ws.  A-  in  open  syllables, 
which  in  the  n.  parts  is  eea  ((b),  sinking  in  Gl.  to  m  (ii),  and  is  in 
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the  8.  parta  aia  (e«).  Next  I  find  that  Ws.  A'  was  normally  i 
(x\a)  Bud  has  become  ooa,  ohu,  ok  (iie,  <J«»  oo).  The  treatment 
Ws.  JEO  and  KG  as  normally  (ai")  with  their  local  rarieties 
verr  im porta nt.  The  treat racnt  of  the  correlated  We.  1'  and  TJ'  i 
uy,  uw  {'d-'it  z'u)  or  (ao'*',  so'u)  is  dwelled  upon.  Finally  I  give 
gmnimuticul  constructions  *  I  be  a  going,  I  do  go,  I  hnve  adonc^l 
and  tho  use  of  indistinct  -en  (-en)  for  him,  a  well-known  remnant ' 
of  \\b.  ace.  /wW,  and  of  the  local  u(ch  (atj)  for  the  pronoan  I. 

Tins  is  by  way  of  introduction.  I  now  go  into  particiiliirs  and 
take  the  six  various  forms  observed, 

l.»  the  typical  WL  fonn  in  Wi, — In  this  I  give  firet  the  ca.  aa 
dictited  to  me  by  Rev.  A.  Law,  now  Rector  of  Dauntsey  Wl,,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  greatly  indebted,  with  a  chussiticd  wL  con- 
taining all  tho  wonis  of  tbat  cs.  Next  cornea  Akerman*^  fable 
of  the  Hornet  and  fhe  Beetle  as  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Gomlehild  fi-ora 
the  dictation  of  his  stepmother^  a  native  of  Cliippenham,  with 
mimerous  notes,  followed  by  a  complete  wl.  also  pal.  by  the  same 
from  tlie  same.  Aiid  finally  a  specimen  and  wL  dictated  to  me  in 
1879  by  Miss  Louisa  H.  Jobnson»  daughter  of  the  then  Virar 
of  Tilshead  (8  ssc-  Devizes),  who  was  a  native  and  had  resided 
there  all  her  life,  about  40  jT^ars.  I  am  much  indebted  to  many 
daughters  of  clergynicn.  The  above  examplea  give  every  poatible 
information  respecting  this  typical  form. 

IL — Tbe  Gl.  fumi  is  illustrati?d  by  comi>ariTig  three  cs.,  (1)  a 
vv.  from  the  Yale  and  Town  of  Gloucester  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  who 
had  known  the  dialect  50  yeara  j  (2)  a  cs.  from  Tetbury  written  in 
her  own  spelling  by  Mih^s  Frampton,  daughter  of  the  lute  Viear» 
who  answcicd  nic  such  numerous  questions  that  I  was  able  to 
pahieotype  it ;  and  (3)  a  y\,  cs.  from  Coleford,  Forest  of  Dean,  given 
me  in  two  visits  by  Mr.  B,  D.  Trotter,  native  of  Newnham  (9  sw. 
Gloucester),  one  of  llie  most  perfect  examples  I  have  obtained. 

IIL— The  e.  He.  forai  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  three  cs., 
one  written  by  Hcv.  C.  Y.  Potts  and  dictated  to  me  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
Solicitor,  of  Ledbuiy  ;  another  phonotypically  written  by  Mr» 
Joseph  Jones  of  Hereford  from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Ballard  of  Leighton  €ourt,  Erorayard  (13  ne.  Hereford);  and  tlio 
third  written  for  Prince  L.-L.  Eonaparte  by  Miss  Anna  M,  Ford 
Piper  of  lilackway,  Eggleton,  giving  the  pronunciation  by  a  seriee 
of  rhymes.     The  last  two  were  reduced  to  palaeotype  by  myself* 

lY,^ — Tbe  important  Do.  form  is  illustnited  (1)  by  a  \t.  dt.  from 
Mrs.  Cluy-Kerr-8eymour  of  Hanford  Hall  (4  nw.  Blandfonl),  a 
lady  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect,  who  also  obligingly 
went  over  a  wl.  with  me;  (2)  by  a  comparison  between  a  cs.  for 
Cranbourae  (12  ene.  Blandford)  written  by  Mr.  Clarke,  a  national 
schoolmaster,  and  read  to  me  by  Mnjur-General  Michel  ;  and  a  cs. 
written  for  mo  in  systenuitic  spell  in  £r  by  the  veteran  Do.  poet  and 
philologist,  Bev,  "William  Banics,  of  lYinterbome  Came. 

Y.— The  important  Land  of  Uteh,  the  oidy  part  of  the  ft.  of 
Enghind  where  the  old  ich  for  I  still  lingers  in  the  forms  utch^ 
tttckei  (:it|,  atjii^j,  wiiich  occupies  the  angular  space  between  ibo 
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two  railways  that  converge  at  Yeovil,  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  from 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Montacute,  and  illiterate  till  23, 
but  afterwards  a  Kensington  Vestryman,  and  his  former  secretary 
Mr.  Price,  a  Yeovil  man,  but  resident  at  Montacute  from  his  tentii 
year. 

VI.— The  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Pulman's  Axe-Yarty  D.,  or  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  two  rivers  Axe  and  Yarty,  which  in  fact  represents 
general  8m.,  is  illustrated  by  a  wl.  dictated  to  me  by  himself,  and 
a  C8.  and  dt.  written  by  him,  but  pal.  by  me  from  his  indications, 
and  other  documents. 

This  D.  4  has  been  thus  fully  illustrated  because  of  its  typical 
character.  It  has  not  been  broken  into  subdistricts  because  the 
differences  are  very  minute,  and  no  lines  of  demarcation  could  be 
drawn,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  give  illustrations  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  extensive  district. 

In  I).  5,  or  eMS.,  that  is,  eastern  Mid  Southern,  there  is  a 
decided  falling  off  of  dialect,  the  reverted  ur  (b)  remains  distinct, 
but  the  initial  (z,  v)  for  (s,  f)  die  off  eastward.  The  line  of  separa- 
tion between  this  and  the  last  is  consequently  indistinct,  and  is 
rather  arbitrarily  drawn  from  deficiency  of  information.  This  D. 
comprises  a  small  portion  of  Ox.,  most  of  Be.  and  Ha.,  all  of  Wi., 
and  8.  8r.  with  w.  Ss. 

I. — ^The  w.  Ox.  form  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  originally  written  by 
Mrs.  Angelina  Parker,  and  pal.  by  Mr.  Hallam  partly  from  her 
dictation,  and  afterwards  from  information  gained  on  a  visit  to  Ox., 
and  by  a  wl.  drawn  up  from  his  notes  of  the  pron.  of  Mr.  Brain  of 
DuckHngton,  a  native  aged  81.  Witney  (9  wnw.  Oxford)  is  in  the 
mixed  som  region,  Ducklington  (2  sse.  Witney)  is  in  the  pure  sum 
region. 

II. — The  Be.  form  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  written  in  glossic  from 
dictation  by  Mrs.  A.  Parker,  whose  glossic,  as  tested  during  per- 
sonal interviews  by  Mr.  Hallam,  was  found  to  be  very  good,  by 
a  wl.  from  Wantage,  and  by  part  of  a  cs.  for  Hampstead  Norris, 
pal.  from  dictation  of  W.  B.  Banting,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  New- 
bury District  Field  Club,  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

III. — ^The  Ha.  and  Wi.  forms  are  illustrated  chiefly  by  a  cs. 
dictated  to  me  in  1876  by  Mr.  Percival  Leigh,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  was  transplanted  to  Winchester  when  one  month  old  and  has 
known  the  dialect  all  his  life,  but  it  gives  apparently  rather  a 
refined  form.  I  have  also  a  wl.  for  Shorwell  (5  sw.  Newport  Wi.) 
drawn  up  from  indications  furnished  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  national 
schoomaster. 

IV. — The  s.  Sr.  and  w.  Ss.  forms  are  illustrated  by  a  wl.  chiefly 
pal.  by  me  from  dictation  of  students  at  the  Whiteland's  Training 
College,  Chelsea,  from  Ockley  (8  sw.  Keigate)  and  Stoke  (In. 
Guildford).  I  may  mention  that  through  the  interest  taken  in  my 
investigations  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  Whiteland's, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  take  down  specimens  vv.  from  many  of  the 
students  and  teachers  at  the  College,  generally  natives,  or  at  least 
pupil  teachers  for  some  years  in  the  schools  of  the  places  illustratedi 
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and  thnt  the  information  thus  obtaiDcd  has  been  of  the  greatest 
eenricG  to  me,  in  covering  ground  where  I  had  lon^  despaired  of 
getting  anything  on  which  I  cotiltl  depend.  To  the  above  words 
from  Ockley  and  Stoke  I  have  been  able  to  add  others  from  Churl- 
wood  (6  Bsw,  Kcigiito),  Wisborough  (8  sw,  Horsham),  and  tiu) 
Weald  of  Sb.  genendly. 

This  coneliides  m  j  examination  of  the  great  H,S.  form  of  speech, 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  literary  Ws^  language  in  which  Alfred 
wrote  and  with  which  1  compare  all  other  forms  of  English*  It  iS| 
you  will  have  seen,  very  different  indeed  from  our  rec»  sp.,  which 
thertfore  must  have  come  to  ua  from  another  quarter. 

We  now  proeeed  to  a  transitional  kind  of  speech  which  forms  thd 
border  as  it  were  between  S.  and  H.  on  the  one  hand  and  S.  and  &^^fl 
on  the  other.  Thm  splits  into  three  distinct  parta,  although  thll^H 
Mnes  of  separation  between  them  are  not  well  markecl  ' 

]>.    6   or  nli8.,  that  is,    northern    Bortier   Southern,    contains 
extreme  n.  GL,  the  s.  half  of  Wo.,  the  extreme  s.  VVa.,  extrei 
n.  Ox.,  and  sw.  H^p,     In  this  complicated  region,  which  has  gifeiL' 
me  much  trouble  and  anx:i6ty,  I  lind  it  best  to  distinguish  three 
varieties. 

I. — The  Worcester  variety  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hallam'i 
an  wearied  work  at  Abberley,  Great  Witley,  Bewdley,  Bengewo] 
Eldersfield,  Ebrington,  Saleway,  and  Worcester.     At  Bewdley 
interviewed  an  old  woman  of  95,  and  at  Eldersfield  another  old 
woman  of  79.     These  aged  persons  are  very  important  to  my  work. 

From  Worcester  Mr.  Hailam  was  able  to  give  me  a  dt.  from  the 
dictation  of  a  native. 

II.— The  9.  Wa.  variety.  Here  I  hare  not  bad  fully  fatififactorr 
information,  although  iJr.  Hullam  visited  Stmtford-on-Avon.  for 
my  documents  from  Butler's  Marston  (12  s.  Warwick)  and  Ty9i>e 
(11  88.  Stratford-on-Avon),  although  good  of  their  kind,  bail  ti  bt-i 
pal.  from  indications.  I  have  some  hopes  that  Mr,  Hallam  will  be 
able  to  get  to  this  neighbourhood  hereafter. 

III.— The  Banbury  variety.     This  is  illustrated  by  a  cs,  written 
in  1875  by  ThoniQS  Beesley,  Esq.,  J. P.,  native^  and  pal.  by  m9i 
from  his  indieations  and  Mn  Hallam' s  notes  of  a  visit.     I  have 
a  dt.  from  a  Whiteland's  student,  native  of   Shennington  (6i 
Banbury),  and  I  am  able  to  give  a  wL  from  Shennington  obtairn 
hy  Mr,   Hallam   in    1875  from  a   London  policeman,  whom 
Whiteland*B  student  knew,  and  whose  pron.  she  confirmed,     I  have 
also  a  long  list  of  words  by  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Beesley  before  men- 
tioned, which  I  have  paL  to  the  best  of  my  power  by  help  of  Mr. 
Beesley  himself. 

This  D,  6  shows  a  falling  off  of  8.  characters,  but  still  sufficient 
remain  to  make  its  connection  with  the  S.  and  separation  from  M-  , 
quite  clear.     Eor  example,  the  reverted  ur  (b)  generally  re: 
This  is  quite  gone  in  the  M.  div, 

D.  7  or  mBS.,  that  is,  mid  Bortier  Southern,  contains  most  of 
Ox.   with  a  very  small  portion    of  Be.      It  is  entirely  a  rc] 
of  transition  from  S.  to  E.     The  dial,  forms  are  always  imci 
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and  become  practically  lost  towards  the  b.  part.  For  my  know- 
ledge of  this  region  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Angelina  Parker,  a 
native  of  Handborough  (8  nw.  Oxford),  author  oH  the  Ox.  Glossary 
and  Supplement,  who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  it,  acquiring 
glossic  on  purpose.  From  her  I  give  a  cs.  and  dt.  with  notes,  a 
variety  of  phrases  and  a  wl.  The  Handborough  information  was 
also  checked  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  on  visiting  Oxford  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Parker,  and  afforded  every  facility  of 
verifying  her  information. 

D.  8  or  sBS.,  that  is,  south  Border  Southern,  contains  extreme 
se.  Be.,  m.  Sr.  and  extreme  nw.  Ke.,  embracing  London  and  its 
suburbs  s.  of  the  Thames.  It  is  the  graveyard  of  the  S.  dialect. 
I  give  all  the  indications  I  could  obtain,  but  they  are  very 
slic^ht,  sufficient  however  to  let  us  write  on  the  tombstone, 
**  Here  lies  what  once  was  the  Southern  dialect."  Large  towns 
are  pesthouses  for  dialect.  People  come  from  aU  parts  of  the 
country  and  continually  change  their  domicile.  Education  is 
rampant.  The  artificial  speech  of  literature  is  the  only  one  not 
ridiculed.  Still  in  country  places  some  traces  may  be  found 
of  Southemisms,  if  only  in  such  a  phrase  as  /  he.  At  War- 
grave  Be.  (6  ne.  Reading)  T.  F.  Maitland,  Esq.,  was  able  to  give 
me  some  decided  Southemisms  w.  I  got  others  ia  writing  irom 
Mrs.  Godfrey  at  Hurley  close  by,  and  from  the  late  Rev.  R.  A. 
Cannon  of  Hurst  (4  e.  Reading).  Chobham,  Chertsey,  Leather- 
head,  Croydon,  yielded  practically  a  negative  result.  Of  course  I 
did  not  attempt  the  wilderness  of  the  town  itself. 

D.  9,  on  the  contrary,  or  £S.  (that  is,  East  Southern)  containing 
£e.  and  e.  Sr.  is  distinctly  a  S.  dialect,  and  very  well  marked  off 
from  D.  5  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adur  in  Ss.  to 
the  extreme  nw.  of  Ke.  It  is  in  the  first  place  a  further  degrada- 
tion of  D.  5,  initial  (z,  v)  having  been  quite  superseded  by  (s,  f). 
The  reverted  ur  (a)  remains  quite  distinctly.  But  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  district  is  the  use  of  (d)  in  place  of  initial  th  (dh) 
in  this  that  the  there  their  theirs  them  then  these  those  thej. 
As  thsji  thon  thee  thy  thine  ^Aough  ^Aus,  are  not  heard  in  the 
dialect,  we  can  say  nothing  about  them.  Mr.  Parish  in  his  glossary 
indeed  asserts  that  "  the  th  is  invariably  rf,"  but  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  my  inquiries.  Medial  d  is  heard  in  farming  and  f urMer,  as 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  ano^Aer.  Final  th  becomes  d  before  a 
vowel  in  smood  it,  wirf  it,  and  adin  a^tout,  for  within  without.  But 
this  nigger-like  (^ing  of  our  language  is  quite  recent.  Dan  Michel 
1340  knows  nothing  of  it.  In  Lewis's  Isle  of  Tenet  1736  it  is 
mentioned  as  universal  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  whence  it  has  entirely 
disappeared,  thanks  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  Another 
peculiarity  has  also  developed  itself,  namely  (w)  for  (v),  which  un- 
certainly extends  to  e.  Ss.,  but  is  rampant  on  the  e.  coast  of  England 
as  far  as  the  n.  of  Nf .     Three  forms  are  distinguished. 

I.  e.  Ss.,  illustrated  by  a  wl.  from  Miss  Anna  M.  Darby  of 
Markl/  (15  n.  Eastbourne),  and  another  from  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish 
of  Selmeston  (8  nw.  Eastbourne),  with  vv.  wl.  from  Whiteland'g 
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students  from  Cuckiield  (12  n.  Bnp:liton)  and  Eastbourne,  to  which 
are  added  words  from  Rev.  W.  B.  Purish's  Glossary,  Miss  Darby, 
and  Miss  B.  C.  Curtis  of  Lcmsum  (In,  Bye). 

II.  m.  Ke.  is  chiefly  illuatrofed  by  a  cs.  drawn  up  by  Rer. 
Henry  B.  Bmn,  then  of  Biddenden  (10  wbw.  Ashford),  and  pal* 
by  me  from  dictation  of  Herbert  Knatebbull-Hu^essen,  Esq.,  of 
Provendery  Fnversham  (9  wnw.  Canterbury),  who  also  dictated 
to  me  a  considerable  wl. 

III.  Fur  the  e.  Ke.  form  I  am  indebtal  (1)  to  Rev.  F.  W.  Kaifg, 
tJien  vicar  of  Wingham  (6  e.  Canterbury),  now  of  Marsworth  Bu. 
near  Tring,  who  gave  me  a  good  wl.  for  the  hij^hlands  of  Ke.,  and 
(2)  to  Mr.  W,  It.  Stead,  head  master  of  tlie  Folkesft4Dne  Grammar 
Scliool,  who»  writing  Glossic  well^  gave  me  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Folkestone  fishennon,  which  is  rendered  in  many  respects  very 
remtu^kable  by  the  absence  of  (d)  for  (dh)|  the  presence  of  an 
occjisional  French  u  (y),  which  may  be  only  approximative,  in 
school*  Bttre,  to  do,  look,  the  use  of  (w)  for  (v),  but  not  conversely, 
0^  (\'f)  for  I,  broad  i  (ai)  in  Hf/me,  and  other  points. 

This  is  the  extreme  e.  devL4opmcnt  of  the  8,  dialects.  We  now 
go  w.,  where  a  new  eleaient  meets  us^  the  influence  of  a  Celtic 
population  upon  an  imported  Ws.  speech. 

B.  10  or  nWS.,  that  is,  northern  West  Southern,  is  in  w,  Sm,, 
of  which  yon  have  heard  po  much  from  ^Ir,  Elworthy,  and  will 
hear  more,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  remiirks,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  illustrated  by  a  wL  cs.  and  other  specimens,  all  revised 
from  ifr.  Kl worthy's  dietation. 

D.  1 1  or  aWS.,  that  is,  southern  West  Southern,  takes  m  Dv. 
and  e.  Co.  as  far  as  a  line  drawn,  with  ^rc*at  difficulty  and  after 
much  inquiry,  troiu  indications  fiiraislied  by  Itov.  W.  H,  Hodge, 
then  curate  of  St.  (flavias^  Penryn,  Co,  (1  nw.  Falmouth),  now 
vicar  of  Manaccan  (6  s.  Falmouth) — from  Falmouth  to  Truro  nnd 
then  e.  of  Perran  Zabulo  to  the  sea  on  the  n.  coast  of  Co.  The 
character  of  speech  is  the  same  tlirouphout  this  rt^gion,  though  it 
becomes  worn  out  more  and  more  as  it  approaches  the  w.  bonier. 
Its  main  features  are  tirst  a  sound  which  approaclu^s  very  nearly  to 
French  u  (y^),  just  as  we  found  in  the  fishermen's  speech  at  Folke- 
stone Ke.,  and  shall  find  agtiin  in  Kf.»  replacing  the  Ws.  O',  and 
secondly  a  very  remarkable  diphthong  replacing  Ws.  TJ',  which 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  analyses  as  French  oru  in  coeuTj  followed  by 
French  «  (cB'y)^  and  Messrs.  Baird  (Xathttu  Hogg)  and  Shelly  (of 
Plymouth)  agree  with  him.  My  own  careful  obsen^ations  on  native 
speakers  lead  me  rather  to  English  u  in  cwr  followed  by  the  same 
imitation  of  tlie  French  u  already  mentioned.  For  the  first  element 
the  lips  are  wide  open,  and  then  they  suddenly  dart  forward,  bcinj? 
greatly  projected  to  foi-m  the  second  element,  pal,  (aj'yj*),  the  str^^ 
falling  on  the  first  element.  But  in  the  wtjrd  too  there  is  a  ehan^ 
of  stress  to  the  second  element,  and  the  pilch  rises  upon  it  greatly. 
Thus  in  now  ioo^  we  have  diphthongs  of  the  same  elements,  but  of 
totally  ditfereat  character  ;  now  has  stress  on  the  first  element  and 
a  fdilmg  pitch  on  the  second ;  too  has  a  low  pitch  without  stress 
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on  the  first  element,  and  then  a  high  pitch  with  stress  on  the  second 
element.     I  experimented  on  these  sounds  repeatedly  with  natives. 

In  n.  Dv.  1  got  a  capital  w.  cs.  from  a  servant  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Faunthorpe,  fresh  from  Iddesleigh  (16  s.  Barnstaple),  and  a  dt. 
from  the  dictation  of  J.  Abbot  Jarman,  Esq.,  a  native,  who  also 
gave  me  a  large  number  of  words  which  I  have  incorporated  with 
the  words  extracted  from  Iddesleigh  in  one  wl. 

From  s.  Dv.  I  have  a  cs.  together  with  a  wl.  both  relating  to 
Dartmoor  n.  of  a  line  from  Plymouth  to  Kingsbridge  (23  ese.  Ply- 
mouth), from  Mr.  J.  Shelly,  a  native  of  Nf.,  who  has  resided  30 
years  in  Plymouth,  and  especially  busied  himself  with  the  dialect. 
He  was  one  of  my  earliest  dialectal  correspondents,  mentioned  in 
that  list  on  p.  277  of  my  E.E.P.  already  alluded  to,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  much  assistance  during  all  that  time,  up  to  last 
winter  even.  He  himself  identifies  the  Nf.  with  the  Dv.  so  called 
French  «. 

From  Devonport  I  give  a  w.  dt.  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Tenny,  a 
native,  and  just  over  the  county  border  a  w.  specimen  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Rundell,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
also  a  native  of  Devonport,  representing  Millbrook  Co.  (2  sw. 
Plymouth),  where  he  lived  when  young.  Mr.  Eundell  states  that 
he  found  the  dialect  at  Padstow  quite  similar.  From  Co.  I  give 
another  vv.  specimen  for  Camelford  (14  w.  Launceston)  obtained 
from  a  native  Whiteland's  student,  but  the  dialect  was  evidently 
wearing  out  both  as  regards  Ws.  0'  and  XT'.  I  add  two  other  Co. 
dt.  written  very  carefully  by  national  schoolmasters  at  Cardyn'ham, 
and  St.  Columb  Major,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  interpre- 
tation I  have  put  on  them.  This  finishes  the  S.  div,  proper,  on  the 
w.  the  dialect  having  fully  died  out. 

D.  12  or  wWS.,  that  is,  western  West  Southern,  including  w. 
Co.  and  the  SciUy  Isles,  I  include  in  the  S.  div.  for  geographical 
reasons.  But  neither  of  them  have  a  dialect  proper.  Out  of  Sc.  it 
has  been  thoroughly  expelled  by  education.  In  w.  Co.  the  speech 
is  rather  nondescript,  and  its  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is 
amusing  from  its  great  variety  in  different  places,  from  the  odd 
words  employed,  and  from  a  remnant  of  the  Celtic  which  was  still 
spoken  200  years  ago.  How  the  change  occurred  I  have  not 
learned,  but  it  could  hardly  have  come  from  the  e.,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  Dv.  phraseology,  pronunciation,  or  intonation. 
I  give  an  example  of  it  written  for  me  by  Mr.  Rawlings  of  Hayle, 
and  pal.  from  his  dictation  in  1876,  representing  Marazion  speech. 
A  long  visit  to  w.  Co.  and  a  separate  study  of  each  individual 
place  would  be  necessary  to  give  any  proper  account  of  its  pronun- 
ciation, and  for  the  purposes  of  my  investigation  such  trouble 
would  be  useless,  because  the  speech  is  certainly  a  modem  mixture, 
and  not  one  of  those  hereditary  forms  in  which  we  are  interested. 

"Western  Division. 

The  W.  div.  borders  on  Wales,  indeed  encroaches  on  it,  and  the 
whole  div.  was  once  Celtic,  though  the  e.  side  has  been  so  long 
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English  that  it  has  acquired  a  right  to  be  considered  dialectal.  The 
w.  side,  which  is  a  much  more  recent  accjuisition  trom  Wales,  is 
harely  tlialectul,  it  is  nither  book  English  with  a  poculiar  intonation 
veiy  pleitstint  to  hear,  and  a  few  Welshisms  of  phrase  and  rocabu- 
lary.  I  have  ntten^ipted  gene-rally  only  the  e.  or  older  English  side, 
hnt  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  run  a  line  between  e,  and  w.  I 
include  the  latter  in  the  W.  div,  as  I  did  w.  Co.  in  the  S.  The 
bonndariet  are  the  Welsh  border  to  the  w,  and  part  of  the  n.  »vm 
and  reverted  *#r  lines  on  the  c.  It  i^eparatcs  into  two  distinct  parts, 
though  it  is  mther  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  which 
must  run  by  or  near  the  n.  border  of  Ed.  right  across  to  Bewdley 
Wo.  (3  wBw.  Kidderminster). 

I).  13  or  SW,,  that  is^  South  "Western,  contains  the  e.  of  Mo., 
moat  uf  He,  and  IM,,  the  e.  of  Br.  and  a  narrow  slip  of  the  s.  of 
Sh.  The  gi'oundwork  is  S.  English,  with  all  its  peculiaritiei*  much 
impaired.  The  diphthongal  forms  for  Ws.  I',  U',  or  wy,  ow  (aV,  a'w) 
are  mild  and  practically  literary  EnsrliRh.  A  few  words,  as  uiX 
(ath)  tor  with,  and  /rum  (frani)  lor  ripe,  forward,  are  striking.  I 
am  indebted  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  chivfly  for  collecting  speci- 
mens of  this  district  from  Docklow,  Hereford,  Lower  Bach  Farm, 
and  Weohhy  in  He.,  and  Llanover  in  Mo.  Mr.  Hallam  also  risited 
Lower  Bach  Farm  and  brought  me  Taluable  information  which  gave 
me  more  confidence  in  interpreting  the  other  examples.  My  illus- 
trations are  (1)  a  dt.  obtained  by  Mr.  Hullam  from  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  linrgiss  of  Lower  Bach  Farm  (3-^  ene.  Leominster),  (2)  some 
examples  carefully  written  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  of  Bocklow  (5  ese. 
Leominster  and  only  2  ni.  from  the  last  place),  (3)  a  wl.  including 
words  obtained  by  Mr.  Halhim  from  Lower  Bach  Faun,  Herelbrd, 
Leonunster  and  Ludlow  with  tbe  distinctiTe  words  given  by  Hr, 
Woodhouse ;  (4)  an  account  of  the  four  peculiar  fi-actnres  and 
diphthongs  used  in  e.  Br.  given  me  by  Mr.  8tead,  now  of  Folke- 
stone, but  formerly  a  teachiT  in  Christ's  ColL  Br.,  in  such  wonls 
as  i.  l«me,  ii.  ioe^  and  the  diphthongs  for  iii.  t>me,  iv,  doicn,  with 
analysis  and  list  of  wortls ;  they  are  only  peculiarly  shortened  and 
as  it  were  clipped  forms  of  the  common  8.  reprencntatives  of  similar 
woids.  I  also  give  an  account  (5)  of  Mr,  Spurreirs  Cm,  English, 
which  is  not  cHalectal,  and  (6)  of  tbe  specimen  which  Lady  Llanover, 
at  Prince  L  -L,  Bonaparte's  request,  read  to  me,  and  which  probably 
resembles  the  Kd.  as  much  as  the  ne.  Mo.  English. 

I).  14  or  NW.,  that  i"*,  North  Western,  contains  the  greater  part 
of  Sh.  and  a  enmll  portion  of  Mg.  This  is  the  dialect  which  Miss 
Georgina  F.  Jackson  has  made  her  own  and  given  such  an  admirable 
account  of  in  her  Shr&pshire  Word  Book,  to  which  is  prefixed  Mr. 
Hallam's  elaliorate  account  of  the  pronunciation  in  complete  glosaic, 
made  under  her  immediate  superintendence  and  from  her  dictation. 
The  speech  is  a  curious  mixture  of  8.  and  M.  forms.  The  formtr 
is  shewn  by  the  usc^  of  tlie  ohy  (ar')  forms  in  such  words  as  maid, 
mail,  WS.  2m,  EG ;  the  latter  by  the  constant  use  of  the  M. 
verbal  plural  in  -»,  -en ;  the  form  we  bm  for  we  are,  combines  the 
S.  hff  with  Uie  M.  -»,     The  r  is  here  (itiite  distinctiv©,  it  is  alwap 
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trilled  not  only  before  but  after  a  vowel,  although  certainly  much 
more  weakly  in  the  latter  case  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  convex  Welsh  (r) 
and  altogether  different  from  the  concave  southern  (r). 

For  illustrations  I  give  in  pal.  two  specimens  from  Miss  Jackson's 
"Wordbook  fully  rendered  from  her  dictation  by  Mr.  Hallam  in 
glossicy  a  short  passage  which  she  dictated  to  me  in  1873,  and  a 
wl.  containing  many  words  I  took  down  from  her  on  that  occasion, 
and  all  the  words  given  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  account  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  however  are  there  printed  in  complete  glossic, 
and,  like  all  the  rest,  are  here  palaeotyped  and  differently  arranged. 

Eastebit  Division. 

This  contains  D.  15  to  19,  extendiug  over  11  counties.  To  as- 
certain anything  about  the  pronunciation  of  these  counties  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  for  though  I  got  ray  earliest  information 
from  Norwich  in  1868,  and  a  vv.  cs.  from  Ware  in  1876,  I  got  my 
latest  from  ne.  Np.  through  Mr.  Hallam,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  For  years  the  territory  from  London  to  the  Wash 
remained  a  blank  in  my  map.  And  even  when  I  tried  to  fill  it 
roughly  in  my  report  in  April  1882,  I  find  I  was  from  insufficient 
information  hoj^elessly  wrong.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  E.  div. 
represents  the  country  from  which  our  received  literary  speech  was 
elaborated,  and  people  found  so  little  difference  between  it  and 
ordinary  speech,  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  it,  or  thought  that  such 
diversities  were  vulgarisms,  or  even  imported  cockneyisms — the 
importation  having  been  really  in  the  other  direction.  If  my  dis- 
tribution of  Eastern  pron.  do  not  surprise  you,  I  shall  be  still  more 
surprised  than  I  was  when  a  detailed  examination  of  particulars 
led  me  to  it,  gradually  and  almost  unwillingly. 

The  main  character  of  the  E.  speech  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  all  others  is  its  great  similarity  to  the  received,  and  especially  to 
that  current  in  e.  London,  which  is  one  of  its  forms.  Of  course 
this  is  modified  respecting  Ws.  U  in  the  n.  part,  for  the  n. 
iutn  line  passes  through  the  length  of  Np.  and  the  s.  sddm  line 
goes  some  way  into  Hu.  and  Cb.  and  even  Nf.,  as  we  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Hallam's  labours.  But  this  makes  no  change  in  other 
respects.  The  great  character  in  opposition  to  S.  and  W.  is  the 
loss  of  r  or  its  vocalization  after  vowels,  and  its  sinking  often,  if 
liot  generally,  to  the  mere  imperfect  point-n'se  (r^)  without  any 
trill,  and  with  a  maimed  articulation.  But  this  is  not  a  simple 
characteristic,  for  the  same  habit  prevails  all  along  the  e.  coast  of 
England  as  far  as  North  Shields  in  Nb.  at  least.  Even  euphonic  r, 
or  the  insertion  of  an  r  when  a  vowel  follows  ahy  au,  H  (aa,  a  a,  «) 
as  sol-fa-r-ing,  saw-r-ing,  the-idea-r-  of  the  thing!  is,  I  find,  not 
peculiar  to  the  E.  div.,  where  it  is  very  marked.  I  make  5  districts, 
not  very  different  from  each  other,  but  tolerably  distinct.  The 
peculiar  shape  of  the  counties  should  be  noted ;  the  long  wall  of 
Bu.  to  the  w.  and  of  Cb.  to  the  east,  resting  upon  Essex,  forming  a 
doorway  of  which  Np.,  stretching  across  the  top  and  capped  by 
Et.y  is  the  lintely  while  Mi.  Ht.  Bd.  Hu.  are  loose  cobble  stones 
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whicli  blx>ck  up  the  entrance,  and  Nf.  and  SL  are  part  of  the  wall 
beyond^  That  at  least  ia  how  it  haa  presented  itself  to  me  whc^fl 
trying  to  undtrstaad  its  relations.  The  solution  is  mainly  obtainedi 
by  regarding  Np.  not  as  an  utidividcd  block,  but  as  a  series  of  J 
stones,  or,  to  drop  metaphor^  not  as  a  simple  singio  dialect,  but  s 
congeries  of  fonns.  For  this  we  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Baker 
and  Sternberg  in  their  glossiuies,  and  the  extreme  sw.  lip.  has  been 
assigned  to  D.  6,  which  is  not  E,  at  all.  I  have  been  inductHl  to 
clip  another  ]Kjrtion  out  of  w.  Np.,  to  make  ne,  Xp.  quite  difiVrentt 
and  the  main  body  or  niNp.  d liferent  again.  But  it  was  not 
I  felt  convinctxl  that  the  change  in  the  pronunciatiou  of  u  for  Ws. 
U,  from  its  S*  to  its  M.  form  a8  ilhiatratid  by  the  two  pronunci- 
ations of  put  (rhyming  to  foot  or  nut),  must  be  disreganled 
aeeking  dialectal  relations,  and  must  at  most  be  looked  upon  as 
variety,  that  I  was  enabled  to  incorporate  these  pieces  of  Kp. 
witJi  the  respective  eoanties  to  the  s.  of  them, 

D,  Iti  or  WE,,  that  is^  Western  Eastern,  contains  all  Bu.  excep 
the  little  bit  on  the  s,  which  has  no  proper  dialect,  as  it  lies  in  th 
Metropolitan  Area.  Then  1  follow  the  n.  border  of  Bu.  as  far  as 
about  Hanslope  (10  ne.  Buckingham)  and  cut  immediately  across  Np., 
passing  w.  of  East  Iluddon  to  the  bonier  of  the  E.  division,  a  litt 
8,  of  the  n,  border  of  Np.,  but  its  exact  poRition  has  yet  to 
determined  by  obsen^ations  along  the  nw.  boundary  of  Np.,  as  ther 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  speech  is  alfected  by  the  neighbour 
Wa.  and  Le.,  whicli  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the  M.  division 
This  sumll  included  part  of  Np,  will,  however,  require  further  ej 
aiuination.  The  character  of  D,  16  is  so  much  like  D.  7,  on  whicli 
it  borders,  that  1  have  been  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  count 
boundary,  which  of  course  means  ignorance.  But  a  few  miles  < 
either  side  the  speech  is  diffiTent,  The  only  point  which  nearly 
concerns  ns  is  that  Ws.  A-  is  represented  by  a  fracture,  as  (leiuu) 
nearly  i^i/  ^ettif  for  lame, 

Bu.  in  illustrated  by  an  example  pal.  by  me  from  the  dictation  of 
Mr.  IL  B,  Eowler  of  the  Prebeodal  Farm,  Aylesbury,  in  1881,  by 
a  TV,  wl.  by  Mr,  J.  Xersley  Fowler  (his  futher),  and  another  from 
Wend  over  from  a  White  land*  s  student,  and  several  wonis  noted  by 
Mr.  Hal  lam,  and  also  a  vv.  wl.  from  Hanslope  by  another  White* 
land^s  student,  and  a  written  wl.  from  Tyringham  (13  ne.  Bucking- 
haui)  by  Kev.  J.  Tarver,  rector.  Tlie  included  portion  of  Np* 
is  represeiiled  by  a  wl,  from  the  worths  noted  by  Mr.  Hallum  tit 
Helmcdon,  JSyersham,  Blisworth,  Watford,  and  Weedon. 

D.  16  or  ME,,  that  is,  Mid  Eastern,  is  the  typical  E.  district.  It 
contains  all  Es.  and  Ht.,  except  what  falls  into  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  all  Bd.,  all  Hu.  and  the  central  part  of  Np,  Its  character  ia 
generally  that  A-  becomes  wy  (ef ,  eU\  a't),  and  in  consequence  Ws, 
r  is  ahi/^  oy  {di,  A't).  Ws.  J^(j^  Ed  are  sometiraea  distinguished  as 
having  a  very  long  and  broad  tty  in  phy  (ee'*),  but  are,  as  often  i 
not,  confused  with  Ws.  A-,  Ws.  A'  is  stiB  occTasionally  com  (im),  I 
falls  into  oha  (oo)  and  thonce  into  {m^  6«).  Hence  Ws» 
becomes  aoa  (e'u)  by  way  of  distinction.     These  characters  appear 
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pretty  general  in  all  the  varieties.  We  are  principally  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  Ws.  A- ;  where  lame  hecomes  nearly  lime. 
Now  it  results  from  Mr.  Hallam's  inquiries  that  this  vowel  in  lams 
like  limBf  or  {ii)  form,  is  recent,  that  50  years  ago  the  regular  8. 
fracture  (6b),  like  lay^em^  was  the  only  one  used,  and  that  the  indis- 
tinct a  (b)  was  changed  into  an  indistinct  (i)  which  developed  into 
the  lime  sound,  as  if  we  said  lay'im  for  lay^em.  We  shall  find  a 
parallel  case  in  the  M.  division.  This  aay  (e»)  is  I  think  different 
from  the  'vanish'  to  long  a  common  in  the  pause  in  received 
English,  both  in  origin  and  effect,  and  is  distinctly  ME. 

This  ME.  is  considered  county  by  county  proceeding  from  Ht.  to 
Bd.,  and  thence  to  Hu.  and  Np.,  and  afterwards  beginning  again 
in  Ht.  and  proceeding  to  Es.,  where  all  the  characteristics  are 
exaggerated. 

I.  Ht.  is  illustrated  (1)  by  a  w.  cs.  from  Ware  by  Mr.  Roderick, 
a  native,  and  a  wl.  comparing  Mr.  Roderick's  forms  with  those  ob- 
served from  natives  by  Mr.  Hallam  at  Ware,  Hertford,  etc. ;  also 
(2)  by  a  dt.  from  Ardeley  Wood  End  by  Rev.  C.  Malet,  then  curate, 
and  by  a  wl.  containing  the  words  noted  from  old  people  there  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  made  a  special  journey  to  the  place,  which  was 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Roderick  as  a  famous  spot  for  dialect ; 
and  (3)  by  dt.  from  Welwyn  and  Hitchin  given  me  by  C.  W, 
Wilshere,  Esq.,  of  the  Frithe,  Welwyn,  and  (4)  by  words  noted  by 
Mr.  Hallam  at  Harpenden  and  Hatfield. 

II.  For  the  Bd.  variety,  Batchelor's  book,  1809,  being  written  in 
systematic  orthography,  is  duly  examined,  and  I  have  also  a  vv.  cs. 
from  Bedford  by  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  and  a  wl.  containing  these 
and  Batchelor's  words  compared  with  others  given  frt)m  Bedford 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  and  another  set  observed  at  Dunstable  by 
Mr.  Hallam. 

III.  The  Hu.  variety  has  a  dt.  written  by  Miss  Ebden,  daughter 
of  the  late  Yicar  of  Great  Stukeley  (2  nnw.  Huntingdon),  and 
corrected  from  Mr.  Hallam's  observations,  and  also  a  wl.  con- 
taining Mr.  Hallam's  wn.  from  aged  natives  there,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Miss  Ebden.  But  the  main  discovery  was  the 
sudden  change  in  the  representative  Ws.  U  from  sum  to  s66m  in 
passing  from  Great  Stukeley  to  Sawtry  and  Holme,  only  7  and  8 
miles  further  n. 

IV.  The  Np.  variety  is  illustrated  (1)  by  a  cs.  pal.  by  me  in  1873 
from  the  dictation  of  a  native,  a  railway  porter  then  at  St.  Pancras 
Station,  whose  pronunciation  was  this  year  corroborated  by  the  long 
resident  Vicar,  Rev.  W.  P.  Mackesy,  together  with  a  wl.  formed 
upon  the  cs.,  and  other  words  and  sentences  which  he  gave  me, 
(2)  by  dt.  from  Miss  Downes,  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Hannington, 
and  (3)  another  dt.  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Tollemache, 
rector  of  Harrington,  accompanied  by  a  wl. ;  (4)  Mr.  C.  H.  Wykes, 
schoolmaster  of  Lower  Benefield,  3  w.  Oundle,  with  whom  I  had 
had  much  correspondence  which  led  to  nothing,  and  who  was 
highly  spoken  of  for  his  knowledge  of  the  dialect,  and  his  power 
of  mimicking  the  natives,  dictated  a  wl.  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  (5) 
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these  wonis  with  many  others  nototl  by  Mr.  Hallam  from  12  phices 
in  raNp*,  are  collected  in  one  wl. 

V.  The  Es.  vBrietj  is  illustrattMi  hy  a  vv.  cs.  from  Great  Dunmow 
by  Mr,  J.  N,  Cullin^ford,  native,  and  ii  dt-  from  a  native  o(  Maldon, 
A  Wliite hind's  studt-nt,  with  a  long  wL  of  the  words  collected  by 
Kr.  Halhini  in  a  special  journey  m«de  to  clear  up  difficulties. 

The  humogent'ity  of  this  ME  dialect,  conHiderinj?  the  fitra§:gli&^ 
nature  of  the  district,  ia  really  quite  surprising*  though  of  course 
there  are  buihII  varieties,  as  luy  illustrations  show, 

D.  17  or  SE.»  thfit  is,  Southern  Etistem,  includes  Mi.  and  the 
extremities  of  Bu.  and  Ht.  nnd  the  aw.  extremity  of  Es,  forming  the 
Metropoiitiin  Area  n.  of  the  Thames.  It  has  no  dialect  proper^  bat 
quite  sufficient  traces  of  diulect  to  shew  that  it  belongs  to  the  E. 
div.  as  distiuguiBhed  from  D.  8,  which  is  decidedly  8,  Here  the 
chief  interest  centres  in  London  speech.  I  give  an  account  of  a  1l4 
of  errors  in  London  Speech  published  in  1817,  shewing  that  thera 
waa  not  a  single  example  like  hout^rict  (bout  re' is)  for  hoai-rncf, 
and  I  infer  from  the  absence  of  any  such  usage  in  Sam  Wellcr'-s 
speeches  in  Flckwirk  that  Dickens  was  unaetiuainted  with  any 
instance  in  1837,  ubout  50  years  ago.  when  the  chtrnge  took  place 
m  Ht.  Yet  this  ia  the  priiicipid  source  of  fun  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer « 
Knukneigh  Awfmineck  1883,  the  pronuDciatioii  of  which  I  analyse, 
and  then  1  give  a  wL  of  the  actual  Hounds  Mr.  Hallam  noted  ia 
London  from  niilway  porters  and  others,  and  another  differently 
irranged,  containing  Mr.  Go<Hichild*8  account  of  his  own  colloq\ii:il 
pronunciation.  I  then  add  an  acccoimt  of  my  hunt  after  and  failure 
to  discover  any  herecUtaiy  uiiimported  dialect  in  the  rural  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area,  I  may  mention  as  very  remarkable  that 
this  SE.  pronunciation  colours  the  whole  of  Australian  speech,  as  I 
learaed  from  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  ilr.  S.  McBumey,  fn^m 
Geelong,  Melbourne,  and  received  while  I  was  preparing  this  r€'port. 

I).  18  or  NE.,  that  is,  Northern  Eiistem,  is  another  straggling 
District,  comprising  Cb,,  ne.  i\^p.  iind  Kt.,  which  1  should  certainly 
never  have  thought  of  uniting  if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  mo 
by  examination.  It  was  lor  the  porpof^^  of  seeing  whether  the 
nature  of  the  speech  in  ne.  Np.  was  what  I  ex7)eeted  that  Mr. 
Hallam  made  his  jouraey  this  East^-r,  and  in  four  tlays  did  a  renlly 
wonderful  piece  of  work,  having  examined  9  places  and  recoDlei 
the  pronunciation  of  more  than  as  muny  natives  for  a  sutTicic'ut 
number  of  words  to  shew  that  ne,  Np.  had  pnicticallr  the  same 
pronunciation  as  n.  Cb.  and  Rt.  For  years  the  pron.  of  this  gene- 
rally uninterrating  district  had  been  a  puzzle,  and  it  was  thus 
brought  to  light/  The  principal  point  tor  the  present  investigation 
is  that  the  Ws.  A-  is  now  simple  long  d  (tf<«),  without  either  the 
fracture  of  "flTE.  or  the  diphthongisation  of  ME. 

Cb.  is  illustrated  by  a  vv.  dt.  dictated  to  me  in  1879  by  John 
Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Downing  College,  by  another  taken  fj'om  dictation 
by  Mr.  T.  Hallam  at  Sawston  (6  sae.  Cambridge),  and  by  another 
dictated  to  me  by  Misa  Walkeri  daughter  of  the  then  ncur  <if 
"Wood  Ditton  (3  sse.    Newmarket).     The  rector  of  Mai'ch,   Bev. 
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J.  W.  Green,  also  gave  me  a  dt.  in  his  own  orthography,  hut  he 
considered  that  Ws.  U  always  had  the  rec.  sound.  Herbert  J. 
Little,  Esq.,  of  Wisbech,  who  gave  me  a  wl.,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Hallam,  on  repeated  visits  in  1881  and  1882, 
founVl  that  March  and  Wisbech  were  actually  in  the  mixed  som 
region.  After  giving  a  wl.  of  Mr.  Hallam's  results  in  ne.  Kp.,  I 
proceed  to  Rt.  and  furnish  a  w.  dt.  from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Cattell,  native  of  Cottesmore,  Kt.  (4  nne.  Oakham),  then  a  teacher 
in  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  Chelsea,  and  another  from  Miss  Kemm,  native 
of  Oakham,  Rt.,  a  teacher  in  Whiteland*s  Training  Coll.,  who  also 
wrote  and  subsequently  read  to  me  a  complete  wl.,  so  that  the 
little  county  of  Rt.  is  fully  represented,  and  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  all  parts  of  D.  18  is  established. 

D.  19  or  EE.,  that  is,  East  Eastern.  This  comprises  the  counties 
of  Nf .  and  8f.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  pron.  is  widely 
known  to  he  the  use  of  a  sound  approaching,  if  not  reaching,  the 
French  u  (yO,  which  Mr.  Shelly  at  Plymouth,  a  Nf .  man,  identifies, 
as  I  have  said,  with  the  Dv.  sound.  Both  are  descendants  of 
Ws.  O',  when  the  vowel  was  still  long.  In  Nf .  and  Sf.,  however, 
the  change  is  recent.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvuhrum  1440,  which  writes  8choOf  shoe;  scole,  school;  mone^ 
moon;  wne^  soon,  and  spells  brood  and  broad  in  the  same  way 
brode.  Eorby  and  Moor  represent  the  sound  by  long  u  (lu),  which 
seems  to  occur  only  in  D.  18  Cb.  to  do,  and  in  w.  Sf.,  where  the 
French  u  (yO  is  repudiated.  Mr.  T.  Hallam  in  his  visits  to  a 
very  large  number  of  places  in  Nf.  never  once  gives  either  the 
Fr.  u  (y)  or  English  a  (lu).  In  many  places  he  hears  only  long  oo 
(uu),  in  others  the  diphthong  (ow),  apparently  a  remnant  of  the 
Promptorium  sound  (oo),  and  in  others  a  lip  glide  with  which  he  is 
very  familiar  in  his  own  native  place,  namely  {afxi)  or  oo  (uu) 
begun  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  but  gradually  closing.  This  is  a 
sound  which  arises  from  (uu),  and  may  often  be  heard  from 
educated  literary  speakers  in  too,  afternoon.  It  is  very  unstable, 
and  leads  to  French  ti,  English  u,  and  even  ow  (y,  lu,  o'u).  This 
may  be  the  key  of  the  mystery,  but  it  requires  further  examination. 
In  the  meantime  I  certainly  heard  a  variant  of  French  u,  written 
(yi),  from  my  vv.  authorities  in  Nf.  and  Sf.,  who  were  not  peasants. 
Sometimes  this  (y^)  began  with  the  mouth  open,  producing  a  lip 
glide,  English  ee  to  French  u  (iyO,  which  may  also  be  heard  in 
America,  and  approximates  very  closely  to  the  received  pron.  of 
dew. 

In  other  respects  Nf.  and  Sf.  differ  little  from  Cb.,  which  lies  at 
the  borders  of  both.  Of  course  there  are  a  multitude  of  little 
differences,  which  Forby  and  others  make  too  uncompromisingly 
into  something  like  general  rules.  There  are  also  the  words  bor, 
mor,  or  mawther  in  general  use  in  a  good  sense,  the  first  as  addressing 
males,  and  sometimes  females,  of  all  ages,  the  second  for  women 
only,  the  contracted  form  being  applied  to  quite  young  girls.  The 
Promptorium  does  not  recognise  bor,  but  has  moder  for  both  mother  and 
mawOier,  and  it  is  curious  that  mother  is  frequently  (modhv)  in  Nf . 
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It  has  hQQn  found  best  to  deal  with  D.  19  under  five  varieties, 

I.  nw.  Kf.  deals  with  the  part  of  Kf*  in  the  mixed  som  regioi 
and  its  acknowledgment  is  in  fact  due  to  the  grrat  labours  of 
Hallara,  from  whose  observations  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  S waff] 
King's  Lynn,  and  Hunstanton,  I  have  constructed  a  wL 

II.  no.  Kf»,  for  whicli  1  nm  mainly  indebted  to  tho  great  personal 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  J-  H,  Philip  Hoste,  vicar  of  Fai-nham  Sr.*  btit 
native  of  Stanhoe  Nf.  (8  g\r.  Wells-next- Sea),  who  in  two  very  long 
visits  made  on  purjiose,  went  through  a  complete  wL,  gave  me  a 
dt.,  and  went  over  Forby^s  account  of  Nf,  pron.  with  me*  These  1 
give  in  full  as  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  that 
I  could  make.  I  also  give  a  dt.  by  E.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  from  North 
Wabham. 

III.  8,  Nf.  is  illustrated  by  a  vv.  cs.  from  Mattishall  (12  w. 
Norwich)  by  a  Whiteland's  student  compared  in  notes  with  a  w. 
cs.  from  Kimberley    (10   wsw.  Norwich)  friven  me  by  a  former 
gaKlenor  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  a  written  cs,  with   elaborate 
explanations  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Carthew  of  East  Dereham  (15  wnwr. 
Norwich),  and  another  wntten  one  by  Miss  Cecilia  Day,  then  of 
Kirby  Bedon  (3  so.  Norwieh),     Also  by  a  wl.  of  words  dictated  to 
me  by  the  same  Miss  Day  at  Non^ieh  in  1868,  and  by  several  other 
specimena  of  the  dialect  then  heard,  and  by  another  wl.  from  MfrjH 
Hallam*s  observations  in  1881-2-3  when  travelling  over  this  regiooflH 
Einally  by  a  dt.  dictated  to  me  by  Bev.  Dr.  Kaven,  then  of  this     ^ 
Sclioolhouse^   Great   Yai^mouth,  now  rector  of  Fressingfield  (8  u. 
Framliugbara)  Sf, 

IV.  e,  Sf.  is  illustrated  by  a  vv,  cs.  dictated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Grant, 
native  of  Kettleborouph  (2  bsw,  Framlingliam),  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Woodbridge  when  a  boy,  and  long  a  resident  at  Stowmarket^  and 
by  the  letter  from  Kettleborongh  in  Maoris  Suffolk  Words,  which  1 
have  conjecturally  palaeo typed  and  hope  to  get  revised  by  Mr,  Grant. 
Then  I  have  a  complete  wL  for  South  wold  (12  sw.  Lowestoft  on 
the  coast)  dietjited  to  me  by  Miss  Mallet,  native,  a  teacher  at  White- 
lamrs,  with  numerous  short  examples,  and  a  dt.  from  Orford  (6  sw. 
Aldborough  on  the  coast),  by  Mr.  C  DtmB,  the  son  of  a  native  and 
a  frequent  visitor.  To  these  I  add  a  wl.  of  numerous  words  from 
Moor's  examples,  wliich  are  on  the  whole  very  well  written,  with 
the  pronuncintioo  added  conjecturally  by  myself. 

V.  w,  Sf.  Rev.  C,  W.  Jones,  native,  in  1873  dictated  to  me  a  cs. 
for  Pakenham^  of  which  he  is  vicar.  [Siace  this  report  was  read, 
Mr.  Jones  has  obligingly  revisited  me,  to  clear  up  doubts  knd 
difficulties,  and  this  specimen,  differiug  materially  in  pronunciation 
from  those  of  e.  Sf.,  will  be  given  at  length.] 

Such  is  my  work  on  the  Existing  Phonology  of  tho  English 
Dialects,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  The  collection  of  the 
materiids  has  cost  a  largo  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  although 
the  work  must  necessarily  be  always  incomplete,  yet  thanks  to  the 
numerous  kind  informants  whom  I  have  mentioned^  and  many 
others  whose  contributions  though  slighter  imvo  still  been  of  much 
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use  to  me  in  the  difficult  process  of  mapping  out  the  country,  the 
result  is  very  much  more  complete  than  I  ever  even  dreamed  of 
when  my  research  was  commenced.  I  hope  I  may  have  still  life 
and  strength  enough  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the 
remaining  three  divisions,  the  M.,  N.  and  S.,  for  which  my  pre- 
liminary work  is  better  advanced  than  it  was  for  the  first  three 
divisions  when  I  commenced  preparing  them  for  press,  but  which 
are  sure  to  present  unexpected  difficulties  and  gaps,  when  I  once 
begin  seriously  to  take  them  in  hand  for  a  final  redaction,  may  next 
May  be  at  least  as  far  advanced  as  the  present  three,  8.,  W.  and  E., 
and  that  I  then  may  really  be  able  to  go  to  press  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  though  when  I  shall  manage  to  finish  the  printing  is  another 
matter ;  but  if  all  be  well,  and  I  am  still  able  to  do  my  work,  I 
hope  that  that  may  happen  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  above  being  a  report  addressed  to  the  Philological  Society 
has  reference  only  to  the  work  which  I  am  preparing  for  that 
Society.  This  work  will  enter  into  a  number  of  minute  particulars 
and  give  all  the  illustrations  in  palaeotype.  It  will  also  necessarily 
be  very  lengthy.  For  the  English  Dialect  Society  I  am  preparing 
a  greatly  condensed  edition  under  the  name  of  English  IHalects — 
their  /Sounds  and  Somes,  which  will  be  on  a  much  more  popular 
plan,  and  have  all  the  examples  (of  course  much  less  numerous,) 
written  in  approximative  glossic,  with  which  that  Society  is  already 
familiar.  A  special  explanation  of  all  the  signs  employed  will  be 
prefixed,  and  the  same  maps  of  England  and  Scotland  given  as  in 
the  Philological  Society's  edition.  This  I  am  writing  in  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  here  named,  and  have  already  completed  the 
Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  divisions,  each  one  having  been 
written  immediately  after  that  part  of  the  larger  work  was  finished. 
Hence  the  English  Dialect  Society* s  edition  cannot  be  ready  till  the 
other  is  done.  But  as  the  two  editions  will  be  quite  distinct,  the 
printing  may  go  on  simultaneously,  and  as  the  smaller  book  will  be 
much  easier  to  print,  and  pass  more  rapidly  through  the  press,  than 
the  larger,  I  have  some  hope  of  having  it  ready  at  the  end  of  1887. 
The  delay  in  bringing  out  this  edition  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
completing  each  section  of  the  larger  before  I  can  write  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  smaller,  that  is,  from  the  necessity  of 
knowing  precisely  what  the  facts  are  before  I  give  them  in  a  con- 
densed and  yet  popular  form.  Although  three  divisions  of  the 
smaller  book  are  completed,  they  could  not  be  published  separately, 
because  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  map,  which  of  course 
gives  the  Homes,  and  must  embrace  the  whole  of  England. — A.J.E. 
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Friday,  May  21,  1886.— Anniversary  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wer  retumd  to  Prof.  Buggc  for  tho 
prezent  of  his  tract  2>w  Ursprung  d&r  Mruaker. 

The  Treznrer  red  his  Cash-acoimt  for  the  year  1885  (printed  on 
the  oppozit  page,  xl),  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wer  Yoted 
to  the  Auditors. 

The  Meeting  also  past  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council 
of  University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  its  rooms  for  the 
Society's  Meetings.  This  was  acknowledgd  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  College,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  who  was  prezent  at  the  Meeting. 

The  Prezident  then  red  from  printed  slips  his  Biennial  Adress, 
which,  when  ready,  wil  be  sent  to  Members.  Time  failing,  the  He- 
ports  of  Mr.  MorfiU  on  Slavonic,  and  Mr.  BoxweU  on  Sontali,  wer 
taken  as  red;  a  short  summary  of  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's 
Keport  on  the  Languages  of  the  Tribes  of  China  befor  the  Chinese 
occupation  was  red. 

On  the  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
votes  of  thanks  wer  past — 1.  to  the  Prezident,  Prof.  Skeat,  for  his 
Adress,  and  for  his  services  to  the  Society  and  to  English  Philo- 
logy ;  and  2.  to  the  contributors  of  Reports  to  the  Prezident's 
Adress.     Theze  votes  wer  briefly  acknowledgd  by  Prof.  Skeat. 

On  tho  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Dr.  Weymouth, 
the  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  elected  as  OflBicers  for 
the  Session  1886-87  :— Prezident :  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — 
VicS'Prezidents :  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander  John 
EUis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ; 
Henry  Sweet,  M.A. ;  Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  B.A. ;  Prince 
Louis- Lucicn  Bonaparte;  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D. —  Ordinary  M&mhers  of  Council :  Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield,  B.  A. ; 
Henry  Bradley,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Esq.;  C.  A.  M.  FenneU,  M.A.,  D.Lit.;  Hy.  Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ; 
Prof.  J.  Greenwood,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Henry  Jenner,  Esq. ;  Prof. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie ;  James  Lecky,  Esq. ;  Prof.  R.  Martineau, 
M.A. ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. ;  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. ;  A. 
J.  Patterson,  M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu, 
Ph.D.  ;  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester  ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D. ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit.— 
Trezurer :  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hampstead,  London, 
N.W.— J?on.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  3,  St. 
George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
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Friday,  Jtme  4,  1886, 
B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  B.A.y  in  the  Chair, 

The  paper  road  was  hj  Mr,  Whitley  Stokes,  D,C.L.,  ••  On  the 
Irish  Verb,"  [This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  TraMaclioM  tor 
1885-6.] 

In  the  diseuftsion  Hr.  Sweet  said  there  were  many  examples  in 
Old  English  of  change  of  rowels,  which  had  been  caused  by  variation 
of  stress,  as  KJugc  in  Kuhn's  Zeitsohrift  (N.F.  6.  1 :  zur  altgorm. 
spruchgoschiclite)  had  alrttviy  shown.  These  changes  had  gone  on 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Celtic  languages  than  in  any  other  known 
group.  The  Celts  never  hesitated  to  separate  formations  from  tho 
same  root  till  their  affinity  became  unrecognizable.  Thus  in  Irish 
ioihnim^i  hunt,  had  doimnat  for  its  3rd  pi.  pros,  indie,  tafnetar 
for  the  3rd  pi.  perf.,  tojfund  for  the  infin.,  all  the  forma  being  de- 
rived from  a  common  basis  dv-^nvand.  Similarly  in  Welsh  then* 
were  the  thirty  or  more  ways  of  forming  the  singular  and  plural,  the 
irregularity  being  sometimes  extreme,  as  potatoes=^i»^ir* j  sing. 
tpssn.  The  effect  of  unrestrainefl  phonetic  change  was  to  cUsin- 
tijgrate  a  language,  and  destroy  the  symmetrical  relations  of  form  and 
meaning.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  this  tendency  was  met  by  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  grammatical  regularity,  a  system  of  vowel  change 
being  carried  out  with  levelling  uniformity  for  many  verbs,  such  as 
sitiff,  ^an^,  duftff.  In  some  of  the  Shwonic  languages,  such  as  Old 
Bulgarian,  there  were  complicatetl  sound-changes,  but  they  did  not 
destroy  the  regularity  of  the  grammar.  Knowing  one  form  of  the 
verb,  we  could  construct  all  the  others ;  all  the  suflSjces  were  tiddecl 
without  irri'gularity.  Mr.  Sweet  thought  that  this  symmetry 
might  bo  due  Ui  the  inEuence  of  a  Finnish  mixture  with  the 
Shivonic  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grammatical  irregularity  la 
the  Celtic  languages,  and  their  liabit  of  compounding  and  con- 
trficting  prepositions,  might  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  some 
agglutinative  language  sueh  as  Basque,  These  phenomena  showid 
a  want  of  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  examples  of  **  inc^psu- 
laling"  in  Englifih  formatives  like  #Aa»7,  wonH^  were  very  few; 
Home  having  evi'n  been  abolishe^l  in  recent  stages  of  the  language. 
Even  when  early  complexities  were  dropped  in  Ctjltic,  now  irrogu- 
1  unties  sprang  up  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  tlmt  there  was  really  no  irregularity  in  these 
changes  of  foi-m.  All  were  due  to  strict  phonetic  laws.  The 
verbs  in  fact  had  been  greatly  eimpUfied  in  Modem  Gaelic  by 
dropping  the  independent  forms.  The  simplification  of  Modern 
German  might  have  been  caused  by  the  civilization  and  literary 
progress  of  the  people.  Mr.  Stokes  had  found  no  Batisfactory 
evidence  as  yet  of  any  pre-Arian  influence  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages. Words  that  were  found  in  only  one  branrh  of  the 
Arian  stock  could  not  be  aseumcd  on  that  account  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  pre-Arian  sources.  Such  questions  could  only  bo 
scuttled  by  possessing  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Avian  mothor- 
tungue  j  at  present,  it  was  only  an  argument  from  our  ignorance. 
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As  to  the  Slavonic  simplicity  of  grammar,  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  Russian  verb  was  a  marvel  of  irregularity. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  the  Teutonic  regularity  could  not  have 
been  due  to  social  culture,  as  the  most  regular  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects  was  Gothic,  which  was  also  geographically  close  to  the 
Turanian  stock.  He  thought  that  the  Russian  verb  was  only  com- 
plex in  its  distinctions  of  meaning,  but  not  irregular  in  formation. 
The  possible  influence  of  pre-Celtic  races  on  Irish  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  J.  Rhys,  in  the  chapter  on  ethnology  in  his  book 
on  *  Celtic  Britain.' 

Professor  Terrten  de  Lacouperie  said  that  valuable  evidence  for 
detecting  foreign  influence  in  the  structure  and  evolution  of  lan- 
guages could  be  derived  from  comparative  ideology,  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  language  that  hitherto  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  had  compiled  lists  of  ideological  indices  for  over  two  hundred 
languages,  and  these  lists  showed  that  Gaelic  and  Cymric  stood 
apart  from  all  the  other  Arian  languages  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  the  sentence.  In  Celtic  the  verb  preceded  its  subject, 
•which  was  followed  by  the  object;  the  noun  preceded  the  genitive 
and  the  adjective.  This  was  not  the  usual  order  either  in  Basque 
or  Ugro-Altaic,  languages  which  were  long  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced Celtic.  But  the  Celtic  order  was  the  same  as  the  Berber. 
Moreover,  the  Celtic  habit  of  prefixing  several  particles  to  the  verb 
was  not  Arian,  Basque  or  TJgro-Altaic,  but  was  characteristic  of 
Berber.  These  facts  might  be  taken  along  with  the  recent  theory 
that  the  Berbers  had  come  from  "Western  Europe ;  a  theory  which 
was  borne  out  by  their  fair  hair  and  Caucasian  type,  and  their 
custom  of  raising  rude  stone  monuments,  more  like  those  of  Western 
Europe  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  Celtic 
characteristics  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  some 
race  allied  to  the  Berbers. 

Prof.  RiEXJ  said  that  the  Gaelic  order  was  also  the  Semitic  and 
the  Egyptian.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  had  relations 
with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  that  this  word-order  was  not  peculiar  to  Gaelic. 
D'Arbois  do  Jubainville  had  shown  that  it  also  existed  in  Gaulish. 
It  was  natural  that  people  learning  a  foreign  language  should  keep 
to  their  native  idiomatic  structure.  An  Irish  peasant  would  say 
that  he  had  a  bad  tooth  in  the  west  of  his  head,  meaning  the  back. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  in  one  language  of  Madagascar  there  was 
no  word  for  right  or  left,  but  a  speaker  would  describe  each  side  by 
the  actual  point  of  the  compass. 

Mr.  Sweet  did  not  think  that  the  word-order  was  important  as 
evidence  of  historical  relationship.  The  order  varied  greatly  within 
one  stock,  or  between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  one  dialect. 
One  order  was  customary,  another  emphatic,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  emphatic  might  come  into  indiscriminate  use  and  so  supersede 
the  other.  In  French,  at  present,  the  placing  of  the  adjective 
before  the  noun  was  growing  into  a  regular  habit  with  many  writers, 
and  it  might  ultimately  bo  adopted  as  normal. 
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Fridar,  June  18,  1886. 
TKe  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H,  Sayce,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlir  paper  rend  was  bj^  Dr.  Ktmo  ^[oyrr  on  some  points  of  01«1 
High  German  synt4ix  as  shown  in  the  translations  of  Isidore,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  ^lattliew,  anil  Tatinn*8  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (ninUi 
century).     This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Tlransaciiofu  for  1885*6. 

Dr,  Metee  began  by  pointing  out  that  there  were  a  number  of 
syntactical  j>henoniena  common  to  all  Teutonic  languages,  oeca- 
sioned  hy  the  peculiar  changes  in  Teutonic  inflexion  and  the  vocabu- 
lary, implying  loss  of  Indo-European  common  prfjpcrtyandenfleaToim 
of  the  language  to  make  good  such  loss.  Such  arc  (1)  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  eases  by  other  cases,  or  by  prepositional  constructionF^ 
the  dative  fulfilling  the  functions  of  the  instrumental,  and  the 
geuitivo  those  of  tho  ablative;  (2)  the  replacement  of  the  lost 
passive  voice  and  verbal  tenses  niid  moods  by  other  tenses  or  moods, 
or  by  construction  with  auxiliaries  [werdhan^  we^n^  scuhn),  or  by 
compound  verbs ;  (3)  the  replacement  of  the  pronominal  stem  ya* 
by  the  demonstrative  tha-  and  the  intrcrrogative  hira-^  By  the  side 
of  these  changes  wc  find  a  nomber  of  old  phenomena,  especially  ia 
construction  of  sentences,  order  of  words,  and  style,  which  havo 
been  more  or  less  given  up  by  the  other  European  languages,  but 
are  preserved  in  Teutonic  in  some  cases  to  the  present  day.  Such 
are  the  paratactical  ammgoment  of  sentences,  in  preference  to  hypo- 
taxis,  whicli  where  it  appears  is  of  the  simplest  form,  merely  indi- 
cated by  juxtaposition,  and  to  be  guessc^l  as  it  were  by  the  context, 
perliaps  expressed  by  accent ;  the  order  of  wonls  in  its  old  Arlan 
form,  first  the  predicate,  then  the  subject.  With  the  advancement 
of  prose  in  the  sepanite  languages,  more  elaborate  syntactical  rulea 
are  developed,  still  showing  in  many  cases  a  marked  agreement 
between  tho  separate  hmguages,  While  this  may  partly  be  due  to 
tlie  influence  of  Latin  literature  and  grfl^mmnr,  partly  to  tho  dirt^t 
influence  on  each  other  of  tlialects  politically  or  geogrjiphically  con- 
nectefl  (such  as  Low  German  and  High-German,  Old-English  and 
Norse),  the  principal  of  these  characteristics  must  be  traced  biuk 
in  their  origin  to  the  capacities  tmd  tendencies  innate  in  proto- 
Teu tonic,  and  iuheritod  by  all  its  various  descendants.  Dr.  Meyrr 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  and  compare  the  most  import4mt 
syntactical  forms  and  functions  of  the  noun  and  verb  in  the  thrt^c 
translations ;  to  which  were  added  observations  on  the  renderins* 
of  single  Latin  terms  and  phrases  by  the  tninslator  of  Tatian,  whusti 
endeavour  is  to  make  his  version  throughout  int«llig:ible  to  Ihc 
purely  native  mind.  Among  translations  specially  noteworthy  in 
this   respect   are    *  hydropicus  '    waiSLaritchf    *  purpura  '  ffota  \ 

*  symphonia  *  ffistimmi  stiftg,  *  chaos  *  unt^trmerchi^  *  gehenna '  h-  L^.        i 
'  racha  *  Uah,   *  in  rama '  in  h6hi^  *  osanna  '  loh,  '  praeses  '  grAto, 

*  synagoga  '  samanun^a  or  ihin^^  *  vilictis  *  iCuMheiio,  *  denarius  * 
pfhenmnff,  *  Caesar  Augustas  *  tJwr  alwalto  heitur^  etc.  A  list  of 
synonyms  taken  from  the  translation  of  Tatian  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  concluded  the  [laper.     8uch  list^  Dr.  Meyt  r  thought 
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were  of  great  importance  for  dialectal  investigations.  He  pointed 
out  such  translations  as  that  of  '  sabbatum,'  which  is  always  «am- 
haztag  in  Tatian  and  resdiiao  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  just  as 
Germany  at  the  present  day  is  divided  into  two  linguistic  groups, 
one  of  which  always  uses  aamstag,  the  other  Bimnahmd.  Similarly 
'  propheta  '  is  always  toizago  in  Tatian,  andforaeago  in  Matthew. 

In  the  discussion  Prof.  Sayce  said  that  the  paper  illustrated  the 
mixture  of  native  and  foreign  idioms  in  the  same  language.  Literary 
English  had  in  this  respect  borrowed  largely  from  literary  French. 
Having  recently  to  bring  out  the  second  edition  of  one  of  his  works, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  translate  the  preface  from  the  French 
edition.  He  found  he  could  do  this  without  altering  the  structure 
of  a  single  sentence,  the  resemblance  of  style  in  the  two  languages 
had  now  become  so  close. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  all  modem  languages  had  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Latin,  not  merely  by  means  of  translations,  but 
indirectly  by  imitation  of  Latin  sentence-structure.  Latin  was 
long  regarded  as  the  model  of  style  and  the  balancing  of  periods. 
To  arrive  at  the  native  syntax  of  Old  Teutonic  we  must  begin 
with  those  literatures  that  had  formed  a  style  of  their  own 
before  the  Latin  influence  came  in.  Such  were  Old  English,  which 
went  back  at  least  to  700  a.d.,  and  Old  Icelandic  to  1200.  Even 
in  Alfred's  prose  the  influence  of  Latin  was  very  slight,  because  he 
was  supplied  with  the  matter  by  other  translators,  and  reproduced 
it  in  his  own  words.  In  the  11th  century  English  had  a  highly 
developed  native  prose  style,  as  in  the  Chronicle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  chosen  for  examination  by  Dr.  Meyer  were,  Mr. 
Sweet  thought,  not  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  They  were  trans- 
lations directly  from  Latin,  and  they  were  later  than  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Old  English.  Some  German  works  of  later  date 
might  be  freer  from  Latin  iDfluence,  and  contain  more  genuine 
early  idioms.  Notker,  for  instance,  inserted  a  great  deal  of  ori- 
ginal matter  into  his  translations.  If  these  works  were  quoted, 
they  should  always  be  compared  with  the  syntax  of  Old  English 
and  Icelandic.  Mr.  Sweet  believed  that  the  historical  present 
was  not  quite  natural  in  Teutonic  languages  either  in  late  or 
early  times.  The  present,  being  also  used  for  the  future,  was 
unsuitable  to  express  the  past  as  well.  In  the  Icel.  Sagas,  how- 
ever, the  historical  present  was  habitual,  and  had  probably  been 
borrowed  from  Old  Irish,  together  with  the  animated  dialogues  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  persons,  all  of  which  were  characteristic  of 
Celtic  literature,  but  not  of  Teutonic.  Mr.  Sweet  did  not  think  that 
there  was  anything  in  Teutonic  languages  strictly  analogous  to  the 
Latin  ablative  absolute,  except  when  the  translators  imitated  the 
Latin  idiom  directly,  as  they  sometimes  did.  They  did  not  use 
their  substitute  in  the  Latin  way  as  equivalent  to  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  it  was  only  the  present  of  verbs  of  motion 
that  was  used  for  the  future,  as  the  Greek  drkhomai.  He  thought 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  possessed  by  the  German  translators 
remarkable.     He  supposed  it  was  traditional  like  that  whicth  ap- 
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peared  in  Roger  Bacon's  works.     Some  of  the  idioms  described  by 
Dr.  Meyer  as  due  to  Latin  were,  he  thought,  native  Teutonic. 

Br.  Meteb  defended  his  method  of  taking  the  texts  in  detail 
and  treating  each  period  separately.  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  later  English  writers,  especially 
Milton,  had  borrowed  Latin  idioms. 
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Friday,  Nov.  5,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Satce,  Prmdent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Pbezident  red  two  papers:  I.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Augment 
in  the  Indo-European  Verb.  After  revewing  the  theories  that 
hav  been  put  forward  to  acount  for  the  origin  of  the  augment, 
the  Prezident  pointed  out  that  its  pozession  by  sum  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  and  not  by  others  indicated  the  ezistense  of 
paralel  forms  in  the  parent  speech,  sum  with  and  sum  without 
the  prefix.  Recent  reserch  has  shown  that  the  primitiv  vowl  of 
the  augment,  like  that  of  the  reduplicated  syllabi,  was  i.  The 
reduplicated  syllabi  of  stems  beginning  with  a  vowl  was  therefor 
necessarily  ^,  and  that  the  reduplicated  syllabi  was  not  confined  to 
the  perfect,  is  proved  by  the  reduplicated  preznts  and  aorists.  The 
theory  was  propounded  that  the  reduplicated  syllabi  of  stems 
beginning  with  a  vowl  was  extended  by  analogy  to  stems  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  imperfects  or  aorists  being  thus  distinguisht  from 
perfects,  just  as  a  difrense  of  vowl  was  uzed  in  Greek  to  distinguish 
the  preznt  dtdOmt  from  the  perfect  dedoka.  The  augment  was, 
consequently,  originaly  the  reduplicated  syllabi  of  the  imperfects 
or  aorists  of  stems  beginning  with  a  vowl. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  said  that  Prof.  Sayce's 
hypothesis  seemd  open  to  serious  objection.  In  the  first  place 
the  number  of  roots  beginning  with  a  vowl  was  much  smaller  than 
of  thoze  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
many  shoud  hav  conformd  to  the  analogy  of  the  few.  Secondly, 
the  hypothesis  did  not  acount  for  the  Greek  augments  a  and  i. 
The  first  was  found  in  the  Homeric  forms  oK-ro  (from  a-aoK^o) 
and  a-fiixOaXoeaaav,  It  was  possibly  also  in  the  Hesychian 
u-fipax^Vt  u-Betpev,  and  u-aficaOe,  The  ^-augment  was  found  in 
the  Homeric  rj-ctpev  (K.  499)  and  the  post-Homeric  ti-fiovXofitfv, 
if'Bvpa/uLtfp,  fj'^Wou,  It  miht  possibly  be  the  same  as  tiie 
d-augment,  found  in  nine  Yedic  forms,  namely,  dnag,  dvar,  dvfni. 

Ho.  47. 
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avrnaki  dmdhyat,  ayunah^  afuhta^  drinak,  drdik  (Wbitoey,  §  585). 
TMrdly.  fonrtlily,  and  fifthly,  the  hypothesis  did  not  acount  for 
the  dabl  augment^  for  the  arbitrary  omission  of  the  augmeot  in 
Homer,  and  for  the  accentuation  of  compounds  like  Trap'€'^ow. 
Mr.  Stokes  believd  that  suficient  materials  for  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  augment  did  not  exist.  If  he  wer  bound,  on 
pain  of  deth,  to  offer  a  speculation,  it  would  be  that  tber  wer 
originaly  three  a^igroents:  L  ^  (i=Gr.  e\  Armenian  «,  Skr.  «},  2.  a 
(Or.  a)t  3.  i  (Gr  Tjt  Vedic  «).  The  common  toneless  verbal  prefix 
a  in  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton,  was  equal  to  cither  the  first  or 
the  second  of  theze  augments.  He  was  inclined  to  believ  that 
they  wer  all,  oripnaly,  prepozitional  prefixes.  As  a  paralel  fact 
he  cited  the  neo-Celtic  temporal  prefix  ro,  which  was  identical 
with  the  Lat.  prep,  pro ;  and  the  Irish  do,  identical  with  the 
prep»  do.  The  dubl  aug^raent  in  Greek  soemd  paraleld  by  Midi 
Irish  forms  like  ro-fo-ro-daim^  L-U.  34*,  and  the  accentuation  of 
TTftp^i' (Txoi*  by  that  of  th(i  Old- Irish  an-ru-hart,  Jacob  Griram  in  tlje 
preface  to  his  tranxlation  of  Wuk*s  Servian  Grammar,  and  Ebel  in 
Kuhn  and  Schleicher s  Beitrd^e^  u.  191,  had  qiiotod  instnnsea  from 
the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  languages  showing  the  use  of  prepozi- 
tional prefixes  to  express  tense-forms.  In  Foiish,  for  exampl, 
Ebel  says  that  almost  all  simpi  stem^verbs  ar  imperfects,  but 
becum  perfects  by  compozition.  In  Germaa,  Grimm  quotes  itarl 
and  ver&iarh^  ich  rem  and  ich  verreue  motyen.  Replying  to  a 
vew  exprest  by  the  PrezidcBt,  Mr,  Stokes  did  not  admit  that  no 
trace  of  the  augment  was  to  bo  found  in  Latin;  the  long  i  of 
r0giham,  audiibamt  coud,  he  thobt,  only  be  explaind  by  the  sup- 
pozition  that  the  aglutinated  suffix  verb  had  an  augment. 

Dr.  Peile  said  ther  was  another  possibl  explanation  ol  the 
long  e  of  the  Latin  imperfect,  namely  that  the  verbal  stem  was 
in  the  dativ  case  ;  and  that  the  long  vowl  had  spred  by  aoalogy  into 
the  imperfect  of  the  d  stems*  He  thobt  tliat  Mr.  Stokes's  sugestion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  augment  was  suportcd  by  the  eviden&e  of  the 
form  ethelon,  from  which  the  preznt  eth^/d  had  been  evolvd- 

]3r,  MoERis  referd  to  Dr.  Gamett's  paper  on  the  augment  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

In  rc]jly,  Prof.  Satce  said  that  analogies  which  had  a  widely 
extended  influenso,  had  been  proved  ottn  to  hav  arizn  from  a  very 
email  number  of  instanscs,  sura  times  from  an  isolated  oaaow  With 
regard  to  the  Homeric  dlto^  it  was  unaugmented. 

Mr.  Stokes  thoht  that  if  alto  had  been  unaugmented,  the  $  of  the 
root  would  hav  been  replaced  by  the  spiritus  asper. 

II.  The  pEEzinENT*9  second  paper  was  on  the  origui  of  the 
carncteristic  r  of  the  pasaiv  in  the  Italic  and  Keltic  laDguagea. 
This  r,  he  said,  coud  not  be  the  a  of  tho  rcflexiv  pronoun  H,  n 
was  formerly  snpozed,  sinse  the  r  was  found  in  Oscan  and  in  Old 
Irish^  where  primitiv  s  never  became  r.  Moreover,  the  long  vowel 
of  ae  coud  not  luiv  disapeard*  I'oUowing  Bezzenberger,  Bugge 
and  other  ecolars,  Prof,  Sayc©  identified  this  r  with  an  r  which  ii 
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found  sporadicaly  in  Greek,  Zand  and  Samskrt,  as  a  Buffix  to  verbal 
stems.  In  tbeze  languages  it  was  not  a  sign  of  the  passiv ;  but,  as 
a  later  development,  it  was  specialy  aplied  to  this  use  in  Latin  and 
Keltic.  Prof.  Sayce  offerd  the  following  theory  to  acount  for  the 
fact  that  in  Latin  and  Keltic  this  r  was  not  joind  to  the  verbal 
stem,  but  was  placed  after  the  personal  terminativs.  Li  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  preznt  and  imperativ,  as  in  leg+&ri+8 
or  legf+er+ej  the  passiv  suflix,  which  Prof.  Sayce  believd  to  be  w, 
imediately  followd  the  stem.  This  pozition  woud,  acording  to  his 
theory,  be  the  primitiv  one.  By  comparing  the  activ  form  %+' 
with  the  passiv  le^+er+e,  speakers  of  Latin  and  Keltic  had  been 
led  to  analyze  the  passiv  wrongly  as  fcy^+r^,  and  to  regard  r#  as 
a  suflix  added  on  to  the  activ  forms  as  a  mark  of  the  passiv.  It 
was  shown  that  the  terminations  of  legiiur,  legimurj  leguntur,  pre- 
supoze  that  the  r  was  originaly  sonant  in  theze  forms,  from  which 
we  must  conclude  that  the  final  syllabi  of  aniare  had  becum  sonant 
in  pronunciation  after  a  preceding  consonant.  Zegor  would  hav 
been  formd  on  the  analogy  of  legitur.  The  fact  that  the  r  of 
legitur,  etc.,  was  originaly  sonant,  delt  the  final  doth-blow  to  the 
theory  which  saw  in  the  r  of  the  Latin  passiv  the  reflexiv  pronoun. 

Mr.  Stokes  mentiond  the  vew  that  the  passiv  r  was  derived 
from  the  root  r,  to  go,  and  referd  to  the  formation  of  the  passiv  in 
Samskrt  (the  accented  yd  class)  and  Bangall. 

Br.  Peile,  while  admitting  the  forse  of  the  argument  from  the 
ocurrense  of  the  passiv  r  in  Keltic,  found  a  difficulty  in  setting 
aside  the  strong  rezemblanse  between  the  Greek  legeso,  Idgesai,  and 
the  paralel  forms  in  Latin. 


Friday,  November  19,  1886. 

Henbt  Bbadley,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  "Whitlet  Stokes  red  a  paper  entitled  *  Notes  of  a  Filological 
Tour.'  He  first  went  to  Paris  and  colated  Prof.  Loth's  edition  of 
the  twenty-six  Old-Gaelic  glosses  on  the  Eutychius-fragments 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationalc,  and  found  that  Loth  had  not  only 
faild  to  decifer  elevn  of  theze  glosses,  but  publisht  the  following 
misreadings : 

Prof.  Loth.  Codbx. 

memhligim  meinbligim  (gl.  soato) 

eleh  .  ,  .  er  .  ,  ,  Umnith  ?       elehen  1.  Umnith  (gl.  praeses) 
Cabast  .  .  .  lerrith  eahaltith  1.  Umnith 

temnigtith  demniguth  (gl.  munimen) 

Bortugim  fortugim  (gl.  operio) 

Loth  also  givs  derigtith  as  the  gloss  on  '  desses.*  It  realy  glosses 
'  scalprum.'  The  glossator  himself  is  sumtimcs  at  fault.  He  con- 
founds, for  instunse,  opperior  (Irish  inneuth)  with  op&rio  (Irish 
fortugim),  and  he  mistakes  op%(ino  (I  cater)  for  optdno  (I  interrupt 
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by  sound,  Irish  fogrigim,  a  dcnominativ  from  fogur^  sound).  The 
cheef  rezult  ol  a  new  eolation  of  tlie  Old-Breton  glosses  at  Orlaans 
is  to  establish  the  genral  accuracy  of  the  late  Henry  Bradsbaw*^ 
readings^  and  to  relegate  to  the  limbo  of  €m-ha  nihUi  Prof.  Loth*B 
dcric  (the  Latin  deriat^  misred),  ercolim,  timot,  etc.  The  instrip- 
tion  begining  **  L.  Coraclins  miignus  Atepomdri  fiUus/*  eti;,* 
prezervcl  in  the  Orleans  Muzeum,  has  been  carefidy  studied  by 
L4on  Renier  in  the  lieiue  archcolotjiqua  for  1865.  For  *  Genaben- 
eium*  he  reads  *  Cenabensinm,'  with  iDithd  c  and  an  apex  over 
the  following  e.  The  reading  girn  in  the  Academy  for  Bcptemltcr, 
1886^  p.  210,  col.  *i,  ftboiid  bo  corected  ucordingly,  Mr,  Stokei 
also  said  tbat  ther  wer  at  least  four  Cuneiform  inscriptions  in  this 
Mnzenm,  of  which  ont»,  on  a  tessera  of  baketl  clay,  had  been  tbnj 
tmnzlated  by  MM.  Leuonnant  and  Longperier:  **lfasitin  quam 
acquiFivit  Kabu-kinari  anno  xir,  Msirduk-habaKidin  regis  Babilu," 
wLere  the  king  named  was  the  Merodach  Baladan  who  in  the  year 
709  B.c»  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah  to  congmtulate  him  on  his 
rccuvery.  Mr.  Stokes  hoped  that  Pi\>f.  Sayce  woud  vizit  Orleans 
to  copy  theze  inscriptions.  The  explanation  given  in  the  Aradfm^ 
for  October  2,  1885,  p.  227,  of  the  opui  macrriaU  in  the  copy  of 
Adamuaa*8  Life  of  Coiumha  prezervd  at  ScliaffhoiLsen^  was  confirmd 
by  a  Gaelic  gloss  on  Hrulla,'  recently  found  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  publifilil  by  Prof.  Ziminer:  luig  iem  his  oc  detMtn  macrt  (a 
spoon  of  iron,  which  is  uzed  in  bilding  a  maeetia).  The  names  of 
Boniface's  felloW'tuartyrs  found  in  the  St.  Gallen  Martyrolugy  wer 
interesling,  Eohan  bad  been  quoted  by  Forstemann  (AltdtuUcket 
Name7ihuch,  toL  i.  p,  3f'2)  Irom  utlier  MSS.  So  Vallhere,  Jiethttheti 
(=Aethclhere)»  Svitbalde,  BoMin^  Jltimnnde^  Facmre,  Gund-uu/trrf, 
Illf-here^  Ilathu-uulfe^  seemd  obli(]ue  cases  of  Seirbald^  JJnWi 
Uitl^iynjmdf  Vaccar  (Forstemann's  Wa€car)i  Gund-vacftr,  IlUhif^ 
IlathuwuJf,  Mr.  Stokes  then  expbiind  the  live  Old-Breton  glos*cs 
on  Vergil  which  he  discuvcrd  at  Berne:  strum  (gL  copia)  is— Iriih 
sruaim  (stream),  Greek  pfr/ia]  forcatt  (gl.  tigerc)  is,  perhaps,  a  hm 
from  an  Old- French  ^Jorehauer  ( f oris- cap tiare ) ;  le^^ca  (gl.  cariee) 
is  a  compound  of  /^*=  Cornish  lei^  Welsh  Uys  (herb),  Irish  lut,  aod 
cfl  =  Latin  carex^  from  '^casex :  helth  (gl.  praeterea)  is  from  hep-t^ 
where  h§p  is=  Latin  ^etm,  and  t  the  remains  of  a  pronoun  meaning 
ea.  Lastly,  brosUe  .i.  intertiuxerat  (gl.  discreverat)  is  the  3rd  *g- 
2nd  p.  pros,  of  a  verb  cognate  with  Irish  brot  (goad),  the  Sawfikrl 
bhishii  (point) J  the  Old-English  brord  (goad),  the  Old-Xorse  br^ddr 
(point),  and  the  Latin  fastigium,  if  this  be,  as  sum  filologists 
suppose,  for  ^/nrsttgium.  The  corupt  Gaelic  glosses  in  the  Bcme 
MS.  258^ — brectmtin  fgL  scinifcs,  i.e,  oKviir^^)^  holach  (gl,  impeti- 
ginetn),  and  poUen^  frnUm  (gl.  fulicam,  fulica) — wer  explaind  as 
standing  respectivly  for  hrecnata  (Sal fair  na  Kfinn,  3U34),  i&lgach^ 
and  /otlefm  =  Wehh.  gtti/hn^  Breton  godann,  whense  the  French 
goehmd,  English  guIL 

The  Irish  MS3*  in  the  Burgundian  Library,  or,  as  it  is  now  ca!d, 
the  Bibliotheque  Boy  ale,  and  the  English,  French,  and  Latin  MSS. 
in   the   same  library  relating  to  Irish  afairs,  hav  been  noti^t  at 
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sum  length  by  Mr.  Bindon  in  the  Proeeedingi  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477-602.  He  omits,  however,  to  mention 
No.  64,  the  most  important  of  all  theze  codices,  that  containing  the 
elevnth-century  copy  of  Muirchu's  Latin  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  suplies  the  lacunae  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  which  has 
been  learnedly  utilized  by  the  llev.  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  in  the 
Analeeta  Bolhndiana,  Bruxelles,  1882.  And  in  oUier  respects  Mr. 
Bindon's  notice  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Besides  colating  such  portions  of  No.  64  as  ar  required  for  the 
Bolls  edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life,  Mr.  Stokes  examind  the 
following  codices : 

No.  2324-40.  The  contents — all  in  the  handwriting  of  Michel 
O'Clerigh  —  ar  chiefly  twenty-eiht  Irish  lives  of  Irish  saints.  Of 
theze  Mr.  Bindon's  *  Vita  S.  Creunatae  Virginis '  is  realy  a  life  of 
8.  Cranatan,  and  his  *  Vita  S.  Molingi '  is  a  life  of  S.  Molacca. 
The  liht  that  theze  Lives  throw  on  genealogy,  topografy,  and 
social  history  has  oftn  been  recognized.  They  ar  also  admitted  to 
be  of  filological  value,  and  in  this  codex  many  of  the  obsolete 
words  in  the  Lives  of  Patrick,  Brigit,  Einnchu  of  Bri  Oobann,  and 
Coimin  Fota  ar  glost.  But  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  legends 
which  theze  Lives  contain  has  not  been  so  freely  acknowledgd. 
It  has  even  led  to  vulgar  travesty.  Contrast  with  Moore's  *  S. 
Senanus  and  the  Lady '  the  reverence,  pathos,  and  imaginativ 
power  of  the  legend  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  version : 

'*  Canair  the  Pious,  a  holy  maidn  of  the  Benntraige  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  betook  herself  to  a  hermitage  in  her  own  territory. 
There,  one  niht,  after  noctums,  she  was  praying,  when  all  the 
churches  of  Ireland  apeard  to  her.  And  it  seemd  that  a  tower  of 
fire  roze  up  to  hevn  from  each  of  the  churches ;  but  the  greatest 
of  the  towers,  and  the  straihtest  towards  hevn,  was  that  which 
roze  from  Inis-Cathaigh,'  (now  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon, 
where  S.  Senan  had  bilt  his  church). 

*  *  Fair  is  yon  eel,'  she  saith.  *  Thither  wil  I  go,  that  my 
rezurection  may  be  near  it.'  Straihtway  on  she  went,  without 
guidance  save  the  tower  of  fire,  which  she  beheld  ablaze  without 
ceasing  day  and  niht  befor  her,  til  she  came  thither.  Now, 
when  she  had  reacht  the  shor  of  Luimnech,  she  crost  the  sea 
with  dry  feet  as  if  she  wer  on  smooth  land  til  she  came  to  Inis- 
Cathaigh.  Now,  Sendn  knew  that  thing,  and  he  went  to  the  harbor 
to  meet  her,  and  ho  gave  her  welcum. 

*  *  Yea,  I  have  cum,'  saith  Canair. 

"Go,*  saith  Senan,  *to  thy  sister  who  dwels  in  yon  iland  in 
the  east,  that  thou  may  est  hav  gesting  therin.' 

*  *  Not  for  that  hav  we  cum,'  saith  Canair,  *  but  that  I  may  hav 
gesting  with  thee  in  this  iland.' 

*  *  Women  enter  not  this  iland,'  saith  Senan. 

'  *  How  canst  thou  say  that  ? '  saith  Canair.  *  Christ  came  to 
redeem  women  no  less  than  to  redeem  men.  No  less  did  He  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  women  than  for  the  sake  of  men.  Women  hav 
givn  service  and  tendance  unto  Christ  and  His  Apostls.    No  less 
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t^an  men  do  'women  enter  the  hevnly  kingdom,  Wliy>  then, 
ehoudst  thou  not  take  worn  on  to  thee  in  thine  Uand  ? ' 

'  *  Thou  art  stuhboro,'  saith  Senan. 

* '  Whnt  thrn  ?'  saith  Canair.  *  Shal  I  get  what  I  ftsk  fo^-a 
place  for  my  side  in  this  ik>  and  the  sacrament  from  the©  to  me  ? 

*  *  A  place  of  reziirection,'  saith  Senan,  *  wil  be  givn  theo  here 
on  the  brink  of  the  wave ;  but  I  fear  that  the  sea  wil  carry  off  thy 
remains.' 

'  *  God  wil  grrant  me,'  saith  Canair,  *  that  the  spot  wherein  I 
shal  lie  wil  not  he  the  first  that  the  sea  wil  bear  away.' 

•  *  Thou  ha«t  leov,  then/  t^aith  Senan,  'to  come  on  shor/  For 
thus  had  she  been  while  they  were  in  convers^  standing  ap  on 
the  wave,  with  her  staf  under  her  brcsts,  as  if  she  wer  on  land. 
Then  CaBoir  came  on  shor,  and  the  sacrament  was  admimsterd  to 
her,  and  phe  stniibtway  went  to  hevp.'* 

The  codex  alf^o  contains  many  religious  pieces  in  proze  and  verse 
of  whieh  Mr.  Stokes  has  made  a  catalog. 

Mr.  Bhapley  said  the  paper  reminded  one  of  the  great  need  ther 
was  for  a  scientilic  Keltie  scool  to  bring  out  the  real  value  of  the 
unexplonl  munMscripts.  In  answer  to  a  remark  that  Eohnn  did  not 
look  like  an  0E-T\i\m2^  he  woud  sugest  that  it  miht  very  well 
stand  for  E'ohu  or  Eafd.  Weak  proper  nouns  ending  in  a  wer 
latiniztd  by  anm^  and  forinera  woud  be  very  likely  to  get  hold  of 
such  names  with  the  thematic  n  prezervd  in  the  oblique  crises.  He 
askt  if  the  legend  of  Canair  wer  a  typical  epeciraen  of  Old  Iri&h 
literature  ? 

Mr,  Stokes  replied  that  it  was  so.  The  style  of  Old  Irish  wis 
wonderfuly  pure  and  simpl  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  after  that 
it  became  detestfibl.  I)r.  O' Grady  had  told  him  of  a  passage  in 
which  one  substantiv  was  acompanied  by  eihty-sevn  epithets. 

Mr,  Sweet  said  that  the  spelling  Eohan  was  corect,  a«  the 
dipthoni?  I'd  m  eafa  apeard  as  €0  in  the  oldest  texts,  such  ns  tho 
Liber  Vitae.  He  was  surprized  to  hear  Mr,  Stokes  favor  the  theory 
of  a  primitiv  Grcck-Latin-Keltic  unity.  Latin  and  Gaulish  wer 
veiT  similar  intloed,  but  Greek  stood  apart.  As  regards  the  difficulty 
of  decifering  glosses,  it  aroze  fiom  the  absence  of  a  context.  He 
had  onse  met  with  the  word  pema,  and  at  first  imagind  it  to  be  a 
curious  way  of  writing  the  Latin  uenia.  He  afterwards  found  it 
was  only  an  eriy  form  of  the  English  term^ 


Friday,  December  3,  1886. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq,,  Yice-Pre^ident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  on  **The  Assynan  Noun,"  by  M.  Bertin. 
the  request  of  the  author,  the  report  of  the  paper  is  omitted. 
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Friday,  December  17,  1886. 

Prof.  Sksat,  Yice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  on  **The  Laws  of  Sound  Change"  was  red  by  Mr. 
Heitbt  Sweet.  He  said  that  it  was  now  genraly  admitted  by  filo- 
logists  that  sound  changes,  as  a  rule,  wer  exceedingly  gradual,  and 
that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  language  wer  only  the  sums  of  long 
aeries  of  slight  shiftings  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  orthografics  of 
ded  languages  prezervd  no  record  of  theze  minute  variations; 
hense  we  had  to  seek  the  explanation  of  them  in  the  sounds  of 
living  languages.  In  filology,  as  in  geology,  the  past  was  only 
intelligibl  by  the  help  of  the  preznt.  Literary  professors,  who 
ignord  fonetics,  coud  offer  no  explanation  of  the  English  plurals 
formd  by  vowl-mutation  or  umlaut,  such  as  men^  geese,  mice.  At 
best  they  miht  surmize  that  the  final  t  in  the  erly  forms  of  theze 
words,  tnanni,  gosij  musi,  modified  the  root-vowl  and  then  disapeard. 
That  was  no  satisfactory  theory ;  for  it  did  not  explain  how  the 
modification  came  about,  or  why  it  produced  theze  particular 
rezults.  The  fonetic  theory  was  much  mor  complicated,  and  was 
deduced  from  recent  investigations  into  the  influense  of  vowls  on 
consonants,  and  vice  vend,  as  exemplified  in  living  languages.  A 
simpl  ilustration  of  this  influense  was  found  in  the  English  words 
eaw  and  key,  where  the  difrence  between  the  sounds  of  the  initial 
consonants  was  due  to  the  succeeding  vowls.  If  we  interchanged 
the  consonants,  the  words  sounded  somewhat  like  (kjoo)  and  (kwij). 
The  reason  was  that  the  vowl  aw  (oo)  beiug  formd  by  a  lowpozition 
of  the  back  of  the  tung,  drew  the  k  back  towards  the  throat ;  while 
ey  (ij),  being  a  high  front  vowl,  drew  the  k  forward.  This  in- 
fluense had  formerly  givn  rize  to  the  pronunciations  (kjaind,  gjaad) 
for  kind,  guard.  Similar  fenomena  existed  on  an  imense  scale  in 
Russian,  where  almost  evry  vowl  perceptibly  modified  almost  evry 
preceding  consonant.  In  such  a  sound  group  as  imi,  the  t  pozition 
of  the  tung  was  held  thruout  so  that  in  the  m  the  front  and  lip 
articulations  wer  combined.  The  same  efect  was  found  in  many 
Bussian  words  whore  the  final  vowl  which  had  produced  it  was  now 
lost,  as  in  krovi,  pronounced  (krofj),  where  fj  is  a  digraf  reprezent- 
ing  an  /  at  onse  dental  and  fronted.  In  Russian,  morover,  the 
vowl  u  comunicatcd  to  a  preceding  consonant  the  efect  cald  round- 
ing, or  compression  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Thus  gust  was  pronounced 
(gwusj),  the  g  being  simultaneous  with  the  to,  and  the  s  with  the 
j,  Sumtimes  the  infection  was  arested  by  a  complex  sound  group. 
In  krepki  *  strong '  (plural),  the  p  was  normal  and  not  influenst 
thru  the  k  by  the  final  t.  All  these  ilustrations  led  up  to  the 
fonetic  theory,  due  to  Scherer,  that,  in  English,  manni  must  hay 
becum  (manji),  where  nj  stands  for  the  front  nasal ;  that  this  con- 
sonant influenst  the  back  vowel  «,  changing  it  to  the  front  e ;  that 
the  final  %  was  dropt  as  superfluous ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  nj  reverted 
to  the  point  pozition,  as  n.    Similar  reversions  had  ocurd  in  the 
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South  Slavonic  dialects.  That  the  GcriDanic  vowl  muiation  was 
also  the  rezult  of  consonantal  inlueuse  was  proovd  by  the  Old  l^one 
mutations  before  the  fronted  r  which  replaced  older  £,  as  in  ^yra 
from  auzo  *ear.*  The  abuv  exam  pis  wer  ilustrativ  of  asdmilation, 
which  sprang  from  the  desire  to  save  space  in  articulation,  and 
secure  eaz  of  trunzition.  Thus  pn  became  pm,  or  else  mn,  Sanng 
of  time  was  efccted  by  dropping  superfluous  sounds,  ©specialy  at 
the  ends  of  words,  as  when  ^inff-ff,  with  distinct  final  y^  was  reduced 
to  Bing,  But  cases  of  saving  of  ciiort  wer  very  rare  or  non-existent. 
The  loss  of  the  trild  point ;%  or  its  replacement  by  the  trild  uvular 
gh  and  x^  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  wer  perhaps  due  to  economy  of 
effort,  But  all  the  ordinary  sounds  of  lang^uiigu  wer  about  on  a  par 
as  to  dificulty  of  productioa.  If  children  lemt  j»  and  m  mor  eazily 
than  k  and  ng^  it  was  not  ucount  of  any  intrinzic  dificulty  in  the 
latter,  hut  becauz  the  action  of  the  lips  was  vizibi,  and  that  of 
ik^  back  of  the  tung  was  hidn,  The  chief  cauz  of  sound  chau 
apcard  to  be  defects  imitation ^  or  the  substitution  of  aproximatJ 
similar  sounds,  as  in  (fruw)  for  ihruugh,  Mr.  Sweet  would  divide^ 
sounds  into  *tabl  and  unstabl :  the  former  class  coDtaining  the 
labials,  wliich  wer  separated  from  all  other  formations  by  a  distinct 
space;  the  latter  class  containing  the  tung  articulations,  all  of 
which  interchanged  and  ran  into  each  other.  In  adition  to  the 
abuv  organic  changes,  ther  was  an  important  and  numerous  clasa 
due  to  gramatical  and  lexical  analogy,  and  to  confuzion  of  meaning, 
aa  in  iparroW'tfram  for  mparagxis.  Lastly,  Mr,  Sweet  cited  cartes  of 
the  coexistence  of  nativ  and  forin  sounds  in  the  same  dialect.  The 
Armenian  implosivs,  or  choke  stops,  in  which  dozing  and  raizing 
the  glottis  suplied  the  Ibrce  clieckt  in  the  mouth,  wer  believd  to  hav 
been  borrowd  from  some  non-Arian  language  of  the  Caucazus.  The 
genral  concluzion  to  be  drawn  was  that  the  history  of  words  and 
their  changes  coud  not  be  studied  in  literature  alone,  and  that  all 
tru  investigation  into  the  forms  of  language  must  be  founded  on 
scientific  fonctics.  In  our  preznt  university  system  ther  was  not  so 
much  as  a  pretence  to  study  fonetics,  and  the  teaching  of  filology 
was  therefor  deprived  of  any  solid  basis. 

In  the  cHscussion,  sevral  memliers  objected  to  Mr.  8weet*s  theory 
that  sound-cbanges  wer  rarely  if  ever  due  to  economy  of  effort. 

Br*  FrRNiVALL  cited  the  abrcviation  o'  clo\  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Biuxn* 
EETH  instanst  asiniilation  and  the  introduction  of  the  neutral  rowl 
as  cases  of  weakniug* 

Mr.  SwJEET  replied  that  abreviation  was  saving  of  time,  and 
aeimilation  saving  of  space,  whcrasno  trace  was  found  of  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  the  exceplionaly  dificult  sounds  of  language.  Tho 
etopSj  such  as  ^,  wer  of tn  relaxt  into  open  consonants,  such  as  ^ ; 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  couvers  change  was  just  as  common. 

Mr.  J.  Lecky  said  he  had  independently  arived  at  the  same  theory,, 
as  Mr*  Sweet^ — that  sound  changes  ar  seldom  atributabl  to  savini 
of  the  degree  of  effort.     A  fronted  m  was  not  necessarily  harder 
than  a  simpl  labial ;  the  simultaneous  action  of  tiifrent  parts  of  the 
mouth  miht  be  eazier  than  their  separate  action  ;  jtist  as  we  find  it 
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eazier  to  move  all  the  fingers  at  onse  in  grasping  than  to  moye  each 
finger  sepratly  in  playing  muzic.  Asimilation  vastly  multiplied 
the  number  of  elementary  sounds  in  a  language,  and  therefor  coud 
not  be  described  as  facilitating  pronunciation.  The  neutral  vowl 
was  just  as  dificult  as  any  other,  for  the  English  variety  of  it  was 
rarely  lomt  by  a  foriner;  and  even  a  nativ  coud  not,  without 
fonetic  training,  pronounce  it  izolated  or  accented.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  neutral  vowl  was  not  due  to  laziness,  but  to  the  dezire 
to  subordinate  sum  syllabls  to  others,  so  as  to  wold  the  sound  group 
into  unity,  and  make  the  fraze  rythmical.  In  such  a  word  as 
territory,  if  a  real  o  wer  sounded,  it  woud  sugest  a  divizion  into 
two  seprat  words,  as  terry  and  tary.  Mr.  Lecky  did  not  regard 
the  untrilling  of  r  as  an  economy,  bccauz,  in  the  smooth  consonant, 
ther  was  the  new  dificulty  of  sustaining  the  point  of  the  tung 
without  the  suport  of  the  palat.  This  was  a  changed  distribution 
of  effort,  not  a  saving.  He  sugested  that  the  explanation  of  sound 
changes  miht  be  found  in  the  asertion  of  individuality.  Each  new 
generation,  feeling  itself  to  be  difrent  from  the  preceding  one, 
unconsciously  developt  a  new  pronunciation  suficiently  distinct  to 
be  caracteristic.  Changes  in  pronunciation  wer  thus  analogous  to 
changes  in  art  or  costume,  which  coud  not,  as  a  rule,  be  atributed 
to  economy  either  of  effort,  space,  or  time. 


Friday,  January  21,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  made  his  Anual  Report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Society's  New  English  Dictionary,  which  he  is  editing  for  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  Part  III.  had  left  his  hands.  He  hoped 
that  all  the  copy  for  Part  IV.  woud  be  sent  to  press  by  September 
next,  so  that  the  Part  woud  be  out  by  Christmas.  The  printing 
had  of  course  begun  now.  Part  III.  contains  8765  words,  of  which 
5323  ar  main  words.  Obsolete  words  ar  stil  less  than  26  per  cent, 
of  the  hole.  *  B  *  has  very  few  Latin  and  Greek  words,  but  con- 
tains sum  of  the  oldest  Teutonic  ones  in  the  language,  and  others 
of  late  origin,  sum  onomatopoeic,  others  not  ataching  thomsclvs 
to  any  known  older  roots.  The  power  of  word- creation  has  not 
died  out :  ham,  hamhoozle,  hash,  bun,  Hash,  blight^  blizzard,  blowse, 
bludgeon,  bluff,  bog,  bodge,  bogus,  boom,  bosh,  bother,  box  (a  blow), 
etc.,  ar  of  mor  or  less  recent  birth.  Tlie  etymologies  of  many  * B' 
words  ar  extremely  dificult,  and  stil  obscure,  notwithstanding  the 
help  of  the  best  scolars  and  specialists.  Ther  ar  nearly  1500 
he-wordsy  of  which  the  850  older  and  mor  important  ar  treated 
sepratly,  while  the  later  and  ocazional  ones,  like  he-booted, 
he-muslined,  etc.,  ar  put  in  classes  with  one  quotation  apiece. 
But  the  main  dificulty  in  the  Dictionary  work  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  meanings  of  a  word,  and  get  them  into 
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logical  order,  *  Break '  Los  80  meaniiigB,  You  hav  to  put  tlie 
mass  of  quotations  for  theze  into  classes,  then  conect  them,  and 
find,  as  you  best  c^n,  where  to  fit  in  the  eenso  of  *  to  break  a  co- 
mamlment*  (violare).  You  sort  your  quotations  into  btindls  oa 
your  big  table,  and  think  you  ar  j^ettiog  the  word's  pedigree  riht| 
when  a  new  sense^  or  three  or  four  new  senses,  start  up,  whici 
upset  all  your  sclieme,  and  you  ar  oblig:ed  to  begin  afresh,  of 
three  or  four  times.  Etyraologies  ar  nothing  like  the  trubl  of  chai 
of  moanmgs.  The  Dictionary  has  now  4,(J00,O00  quotations,  T 
editor  oht  at  least  to  read  theze  thru,  but,  at  eiht  hours  a  day, 
it  woud  take  hira  thirty  years  to  do  it:  it  is  80,000  hours'  work^ 
Of  course  ho  cimnot  do  this,  but  must  trust  other  men.  Then  he 
cums  on  a  word  hke  attitude ^  which  proves  to  be  only  aptitudi 
On  turning  to  that,  he  fmds  no  notis  has  been  taken  of  the  sense 
*  attitude.'  He  calls  for  the  slips  j  and  among  the  rejected  ones 
sees  setral  of  the  quotations  required*  So  the  aptitude  articl  has 
to  be  recast,  and  the  plates  alterd.  Again,  the  4,000,000  quota- 
tions are  both  redundant  and  deficient.  Ko  articl  three  inches  long 
but  has  fresh  screhes  to  be  tnadc  for  it.  J)r.  Huixay  named  all  the 
Sub-editors  and  Eeaders  who  stil  continue  their  work  for  the 
Dictionary — ^sovral  hav  been  at  it  twenty  years — and  thankt  them 
hartily  for  their  help,  without  which  the  book  coud  not  possibl 
be  produced.  He  stil  wants  men  and  women  who  wil  take  smaJ 
portions  of  the  work  just  in  front  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  and  his 
other  asistants,  so  that  all  delay  in  hunting  for  quotations  and 
working  in  fresh  slips  may  be  saved.  He  also  needs  serchcrs  for 
Deziderata,  of  which  a  list  for  Part  IV.  wil  go  out  with  Fart  III. 
The  800  copies  of  the  last  list  found  only  six  real  workers  at  it ; 
and  queries  in  Kotes  Sf  Qneries  yeeld  nothing  worth  having.  A  Iat« 
request  for  later  extracts  for  Shakspere's  horne^  a  boundary ^ — wi 
a  special  caution  that  none  wer  wanted  for  bourne ,  a  brook — pi 
duccd  twclv  answers  to  Dr.  Murray,  some  astonish t  that  he  bi 
overlookt  Milton's  *  bosky  bourne '  (brook),  and  others  to 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  hut  all  for  the  meaning  *  brook,'  Folk 
thinking  so  very  dihcult.  The  Dictionary  stof  was  not  proped 
organized  til  last  October;  now  that  it  is  so,  mor  rapid  progrei 
with  the  work  may  be  relied  on. — ^The  Society's  thanks  wer  vol 
to  Dr,  Murray  for  his  Ileport,  and  for  his  untiring  work  at  the 
national  undertaking  under  his  control. 


Friday,  February  4,  1B87* 

Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Mobbts,  Ticc-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  on  Samskrt  as  Parent  of  the  Modem  Aria 
Dialects  of  India,  by  John  Boxwell,     This  paper  wil  apear  in 
Transactions  for  1885-6. 

In  the  discussion  Dr,  Monais  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
doctrin  laid  down  in  the  paper,  but  he  thoht  that  Mr*  Boxwell 
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had  only  been  'slaying  the  slain.'  It  was  surprizing  that  ther 
shoud  be  any  necessity  nowadays  to  prove  that  Samskrt  was  origin* 
aly  a  vernacular.  Dugald  Stewart  maintaind  that  Sa»iskrt  was 
only  an  invention  of  the  Brahmans;  but  its  vernacular  caracter, 
its  dialectal  forms,  and  its  ancestral  relation  to  the  Prakrts,  had 
been  shown  by  Max  Miiller,  Muir,  and  others.  Goldstiicker  had 
demonstrated,  in  a  paper  red  befor  this  Society,  that  fonetic  decay 
had  taken  place  in  the  erliest  form  of  Samskrt  known  to  us,  and 
that  this  change  is  shared  by  the  modem  Arian  dialects  of  India. 
The  existcnse  of  regular  fonetic  laws  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
Prakrts  presupozed  a  coloquial  language.  No  framers  of  a  purely 
artificial  language  coud  invent  theze  laws.  Pall,  tho  to  sum  extent 
also  a  book-language,  furnishes  abundant  evidense  of  having  been 
onse  a  spoken  language,  in  its  numerous  expletivs  and  comparativ 
freedom  from  cumbrous  compounds.  All  the  Prakrts  were  not 
direct  descendants  of  Samskrt.  Pal!  was  mor  probably  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  sister  dialect,  but  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor.  Evry 
literary  language  implied  an  originaly  coloquial  stage.  The  stilted 
artificial  style  of  Johnson  presupozed  coloquial  Old  English  and 
coloquial  Latin.  Dr.  Morris  did  not  believ  that  the  socald  *'  un- 
authenticated  roots"  in  the  Dhatupa^Aa  wer  the  pure  inventions 
of  gramarians.  Professor  Edgren,  in  his  valuabl  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Philological  Society ^  1879,  mentions  sevral 
dhatus  that  had  not  then  been  found  in  Samskrt  literature;  and 
treats  them  as  figments  or  *  ghost  words,'  to  use  Prof.  Skeat's  term. 
But  sum  of  these  *  unauthenticated  roots '  ar  actualy  to  be  found 
in  Pall.  On  this  subject  see  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  paper  on  the 
Dhatupa/Aa,  in  the  Internationale  Zeiteohrift  fiir  allgemeine  Sprach- 
wieseneehaft  (1886,  vol.  iii.  i.  pp.  7-14). 

Prof.  Teerien  de  Lacouperie  remarkt  that  Mr.  Boxwell  had 
neglected  to  point  out  one  influense  of  importanse  on  the  tranzition 
between  the  Samskrt  and  the  modem  vernaculars.  It  is  that 
which  was  exercized  by  the  mixt  language  spoken  at  the  court  of 
the  great  Maurya  king  Piyadasi.  This  curious  combination  of 
Samskrt  and  Prakrt  forms — sumwhat  heteroclitic  and  without  fixt 
rules,  uzed  for  administrativ  purpozes,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Pahlavi  as  a  chancery  language — has  been  studied  by  the  well- 
known  Samskrtist  M.  Emile  Senart,  of  the  French  Institute,  in  his 
last  articl  on  **  The  Inscriptions  of  A^oka." 


Friday,  February  18,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Yice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  on  "  Gothic  Personal  Names"  was  red  by  Mr.  Henbt 
Bradley.  To  ascertain  the  corect  form  of  Gothic  names  is  very 
dificult.  The  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  where  theze  names 
ocur  ar  oftn  uncertain.  To  interpret  the  classical  spellings  we 
require  to  know  what  sounds  the  authors  asociated  with  their 
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letters,  and  this  necessitated  complicated  processes  of  historical 
deduction.  And,  further,  the  spel lings  made  by  foriners  wer 
naturnly  veiy  imperfect  as  atempts  at  representing  the  natir 
Teutonic  sounds.    For  instanSfC,  Cassiodonis  mrntions  a  Goth  nanied 

*  Tozntzat/  At  first  siht  this  apeara  quite  un-Teutonic.  We  can^ 
however,  restor  what  was  probably  tlie  nativ  form  by  asumin^  (aa 
we  hav  other  reazons  for  doin?)  that  s  in  Italian  Latin  of  the  &ijctii| 
century  stood  for  Bhiuji  ss,  and  thtit  h  was  intended  to  sugest  t- 
Gothic  jj.  Tlius  we  arivo  at  a  Ootliic  form,  *  Taihsw-f  ahts,'  mean 
iag  *rihthanded  thoht/  But  the  contptions  in  the  formn  of  nam 
wer  of  many  liinds,  and  no  genral  ruk^s  coud  be  givn  for  corectinL 
them,  Gothic  personal  names  wcr  fonnd  in  sevnil  difrent  way*. 
The  first  elass  consisted  of  compounds  of  two  wonls,  either  sob- 
stantivs  or  adjectivs,  such  as  wer  iizual  also  among  most  of  the 
other  Arian  peoples.  It  was  a  common  mistake  to  supozo  that 
theze  names  wer  genraly  intended  to  be  sigtniticant.  In  reality, 
the  two  elements  of  a  name  wer  oftim  incongruous  or  even  con- 
tradictory. Ther  wer  Teutonic  names  which  ment  literaly  *  peace- 
spear*  or  *  peace-war  '  ;  and  they  wer  to  be  acount^d  for  by 
Bupozing  that  the  word  for  *  peace  '  had  becnm  so  common  as 
an   initial   clement   of    names,   and  the   words  for   *  spear'    and 

*  war '  so  f'ommon  ns  final  elements^  that  the  absurdity  of 
comhining  them  was  not  felt.  Yirtualy,  ther  existed  two  lists 
of  words ;  and^  by  joining  together  random  selections  from  eai " 
list,  personal  names  coud  be  formd.  In  prehistoric  times  no  doul 
the  'dubl-list'  names  wer  significant,  and  sum  of  late  historical 
origin  wer  also  formd  with  the  same  intention ;  hut  the  princi 
of  arbitrdry  combination  wns  found  among  the  Hindus,  Greeltft, 
Slavs,  and  Kelts,  and  had  probably  arizn  even  befor  the  separation 
of  the  Arian  pcepls.  The  second  class  was  that  of  the  diminutivs. 
which  wcr  formd  trom  the  'diibl-list'  class  by  selecting  one  element 
and  adding  the  sufix  -i/rr.  It  apeiinl  tlmt  a  diminutiv  coud  be  made 
out  of  either  element  of  a  comjiuund,  so  that  a  ful  name,  such  us 
'Audamers,'  niiht  be  reduced  either  to  *  Audita'  or  to  *  Herila.* 
The;!e  diminutivs  wer  not  merely  uzed  familiarly,  but  suratiroes 
apear  as  public  and  oficial  names  ;  probably,  indeed  almost 
certainly,  they  wcr  ocazionaly  givn  in  baptizm.  The  apostl  of 
the    Goths    may   hav  bcoa    originaly   named    *  piuda-wulfs '   or 

*  Wulfa-reiks/  and  afterwards  known  by  the  diminutiv  *  Wnlfila  ' ; 
or  else  the  last  may  hav  bocn  liis  name  from  the  beginning.  The 
third  class  consisted  of  diniinutive  obtaind  by  adding  the  sufix  -an 
(norainativ  -a)  to  one  clement  of  the  '  dubl-list '  names,  especialy  to 
an  adjectiv  ;  and  the  fourth  class,  by  adiling  -fan  (nominativ  -j'a)  to 
the  preterit  stems  of  strong  verbs.  The  fifth  class  wer  the  fonetic 
compressions    due,    perhaps*    to    childish    mispronunciation,    like 

*  Wamba/  which  was  possibly  from  *  Wandilhairhts.'  The  sixth 
class,  which  containd  vciy  fiw  exarapls,  consisted  of  ordinmy 
nouns  or  adjcctivs  without  alteration,  Mr,  Bradley  gave  a  li:«t 
the  elements  uzed  initialy  and  finaly,  and  oiferd  explanations 
Beyial  histoiicsl  cxampls,      Thus^  he  regarded  *ritzia'  m 
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adaptation  of  the  Greek  *  Pythias.'  *  Cixila,'  a  Spanish  name  of  the 
sevnth  century,  seemd  to  ho  from  the  suhstantiv  ^^eihsa-f  meaning, 
perhaps,  *  fortune.'  Nouns  forming  the  second  element  in  Teutonic 
mascuiin  names  wer  aparently  always  tumd  into  the  a  declension, 
whatever  their  original  thematic  vowl.  Thus,  in  *  Sunjaifrij7as ' 
(for  which  the  normal  spelling  woud  be  SunjafriJ^s),  the  a 
replaces  u.  He  woud  explain  tho  first  element  in  *  Alaricus,'  etc., 
as  ^/A=' temple,'  Old-English  £alh'.  '  Witigis  '  or  ' -ges  ' 
was  probably  for  *  Waihtigais  '  =  Old-English  *  Wihtgar,'  the 
reduction  of  ^ais  to  ^is  being  atributabl  to  weakness  of  stress  ; 
while  the  first  element  was  the  common  Teutonic  mhti^SL 
thing,  primarily,  perhaps,  meaning  'fighting,'  and  hense  'sum- 
thing  captured  in  batl.'  Gothic  nan]^8=  *  curageous  '  was  equivalent 
to  Old-English  «(5j7,  as  Grimm  had  pointed  out ;  Forstemann,  over- 
looking this,  identified  «(5j7  with  German  noih  *  need.'  The  Spanish 
*Gondomarus*  probably  reprezented  not  Gothic  *Gun]7amers,' 
but  *Gunj7amarh8'  =  *  war-horse,'  as  the  termination  mirs  *  famous ' 
(= Keltic  'tnaroB  'great')  is  uzualy  Latinized  as  -mirus.  The  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Amaling  dynasty,  '  Ostrogotha'  (Austraguta), 
was  probably  an  ordinary  '  dubl-list '  name,  the  second  element  not 
meaning  '  Goth '  here,  but  bearing  the  apelativ  sense  (*  nobly 
bom '  ?)  which  it  pozest  befor  it  became  an  ethnic  dezignation. 
The  first  element  ocurd  in  Old-English  '  Easterwine  '  and  Frankish 

*  Austrowald,'  the  second  in  Old-English  '  Earcongote '  and  Gothic 

*  piudaguto.'  Perhaps  Grimm  was  riht  in  conecting  Athanaric, 
Athanagild  with  ajfna-  *  year' ;  if  so,  it  was  possibl  that  '  Jornandes ' 
(the  name  givn  in  sum  MSS.  to  the  historian  Jordanis)  was 
properly  *  Jeman)7s,'  the  first  element  being  from  the  same  word  as 
our  *year.'  'Ataulfus'  miht  be  from  *ahta'  'terribl,'  cognate  with 
English   awe;    Sise,  as  in    *  Sisebcrtus,'   from   sigiia-    'victory.' 

*  Ferdinand '  containd  the  word  corresponding  to  Old-English 
ferh)^  *  life,'  for  which  Wulfila  had  only  the  simpler  iorm  fairhtca-. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Fexnell  rcmarkt  that  the  conjecture  in 
the  paper  with  regard  to  the  primitiv  meaning  of  wihti-  sugested  a 
possibl  explanation  of  the  Latin  victima.  The  theory  of  compression 
had  been  uzed  to  acount  for  certain  Greek  names. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  said  that  a  great  many  Keltic  names  wer 
identical  with  Gothic  ones  as  regards  etymology,  meaning,  or  plan 
of  formation. 


Friday,  March  3,  1887. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  by  Dr.  Johannes  Baunack  (of  the  Nicolai 
Gymnazium,  Leipzig),  on  "The  Inscription  of  Gortyn."  The  dis- 
cuvery  of  the  inscription  known  as  "The  Law  of  the  Twelv  Tables 
of  Gortyn" — the  date  of  which  is  probably  about  400-450  B.C. — 
in  adition  to  the  intrest  which  it  pozcsses  for  the  student  of  the 
historical  science  of  law,  is  important  as  suplying  a  serious  gap 
in  our  knowledg  of  Greek  dialects.    The  inscription  contains  mor 
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than  17,000  letters,  and  the  list  of  words  comprizes  748  entries. 
Our  information  respecting  the  Cretan  dialect  was  hitherto  chiefly 
derived  from  documents  of  the  third  century  or  lat^r.     Of  the  few 
erlier  frag:ment5»  thoze  which  ar  of  considerahl  length  hay  now 
been  discuverti  to  huv  formd   part   of  the  **  Law  of  the  TwelT 
Tables/*     One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  inscription  it 
the  frequent  ocurence  of  fcnomena   analogous  to  the   **  external 
Sandhi"  of  Sawiskit.     Tlie  prepozition  cf,  which  befor  a  vowl  is 
writn  €K9f  uzualy  apears  bjs  e9  hefor  a  consonant*      The  forms  of 
the  articl  endings  in  vt  comnionly  drop  the  v  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  consonant ;  thozo  ending  in  *'  or  in  t  oftn  asimilate 
their  final  letter  to  a  folowing  consonant ;  e.g.  raO  Gvyareftnt  apeara 
for  Tuv  Oif^farepav.     It  is  rcmarkabl  that  to  always  remains  without 
elizion  befor  a  vowl.    From  many  indications  it  seems  roazonabl  U 
conclude  that  in  rapid  speech  the  articl  was  in  all  Greek  dialect* 
oftn  reduced  befar  initial  vowels  to  the  sinjpl  sound  of  t.      The 
writer  Bugested  that  in  the  same  manner  the  forms  o  and  t)  befor 
vowla  may  hav  been  rcprezcnted  by  the  spirt tm  atper^  and  that  a 
coalescence  of  the  articl  with  the  noun  may  explain  the  iuorpunic 
aspiration  in  words  like  iV^ro-t,  yftr'pa^  iiXto^,     The  Oortyn  inscrip' 
tion  has  reveald  sevral  unexpected  peculiarities  in  the  fonolog 
of  the  Cretan  dialect.     The  -ffo--  of  the  common  dialect,  whether "^ 
arising  from  -zj-  or  from  -t^-,  apears  in  the  *  Tables  *  as  -tt-,  and  in 
the  Fragments  as  -f-.     An  original  -^-,  -r^-,  is  reprezented  iaj 
Cretan  by  -BS-,     Ther  is  evidence  that  tt^  U,  00,  wer  nearly  j "" 
in  pronunciation  j  the  FS^  and  the  initial  ^-,  when  standing  for  §^-, ' 
wer  probably  Bounded  as  ^*     The  aspirates  x  ^^^  0  *^  renderd 
always  by  *:  and  w;    0  is  uzualy  so  writn,  but  in  a  few  cases  }Mi 
replaced  by  t.      The  digamma  ia  uisualy  writn  when  initial^  bull 
in  other  pozitions  is  omitted  (except  after  a,  as  in  FutFop),    In  thi  [ 
new  Fragment.^  f  is  writn  for  t^  in  the  diphthongs.    Tho  Cretan* 
dialect  abounded  in  asiniilations  of  consonants  in  the  midi  of  a 
word;  thus-TT-  reprezenta  -irr-,  -^rr-,  *ot-;  ^^  stands  for -*t(?- ;  -|im- 
for  -0/1-  and  -rr/i-  j  'i»i**  for  -ptf-  and  -cri'-;  -X\-  for  -v\-  and  -«fX-, 
The   foaology  of    the   vowla  has  litl   that  is  unexpected.     The 
alfabet  having  neither  i^  nor  tt\  the  length  of  the  vowls  denoted  l 
by  €  and  o  is  oftn  quite  uncertain,  even  with  all  the  liht  that  can 
be  ohtaind  from  other  dialects  and  from  analogy.      The  Gortyn 
*  Tables '   and  the  new  fragments  agre  in    frequently  having   i 
insted  of  e  befor  o,  as  in  lojTa  for  Lotna.     The  inscription  lends  no  , 
Buport  to  the  theory  that  the  proper  names  ^Yirtra'^pa^  'Y'^^aaia^ 
stand  for  l7nra7p«|  -tiata,  as  v  never  apears  for  i ;  the  names  ar, 
therefor,  compounds  of  vwo^  the  dubling  of  the  tt  being  not  infre- 
quent in   proper  names.     The   prepozition   3r/>ov  apears    ia    tho 
Twelv  Tables  as  wopjit   but  in  later  Cretan  inscriptions  becums 
woTu    With  regard  to  flexion  a  fuw  points  dezerv  special  notis. 
The  name  of  the  city,  tho  not  raentiond  in  tlie  great  inscription^ 
apears  from  the  fragments  to  hav  had  the  nominativ  form  Voprtn'u 
Ther  is  nowhere  any  proof  of  the  existense  of  the  dual  in  Cretan  j 
dtm  ia  inflected  as  a  plural,  and  agrees  with  plural  substaotivs. 
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The  ending  -€v  of  the  nom.  plur.,  found  in  snm  of  the  later  Cretan 
inscriptions,  is  absent  from  the  Twelv  Tables  and  the  erliest 
fragments.  In  the  great  inscription  the  dat.  plur.  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  decl.  ends  in  »,  that  of  the  3rd  decl.  in  -at ;  but  the  Fragments 
do  not  obzerv  this  rule.  A  markt  feature  of  the  Cretan  dialpct  is 
that  the  ending  -1/9  of  the  ace.  plur.  is  extended  analogical/ to  all 
Bubstantivs.  Especialy  noteworthy  also  is  the  declension  viv9, 
vieo9,  vivvy  vUe^y  vidaif  vivv^.  As  to  the  pronouns,  the  stem  ^o,  fe 
apears  almost  always  as  combination  with  ovto9  {e,g,  Fiv  avrot); 
when  aino^  stands  alone  it  is  never  reflexiv.  The  future  of  verbs 
undergoes  contraction,  as  in  iTreXevaei.  The  reduplication  of  the 
perfect  is  sumtimes  replaced  by  e,  as  in  i^pdirrat.  Other  remarkabl 
points  ar  the  retention  of  the  preznt  sufix  in  the  perfect  participl 
tchafivafUvav  and  the  ocurence  of  the  conjunctivs  TrcwoTa/,  cttc- 
TCKvOrai.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  list  of  the  44  books  and 
papers  which  have  apeard  on  the  subject  of  this  inscription. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  wer  voted  to  Dr.  Baunack  for  his 
paper.  The  only  point  that  gav  rize  to  criticizm  was  the  author's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  inorganic  aspiration,  which  was  genraly 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory.^ 


Friday,  March  18,  1887. 

Hensy  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  SxEAT  red  a  paper  on  "  English  Etymologies."  He  notist 
the  apearance  of  Col.  Yule's  excelent  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian 
Words,  which  containd  many  etymologies  of  genral  intrest.  He 
mentiond,  by  way  of  exampl,  the  folowing,  which  ar  not  in  his 
own  Etymological  Dictionary :  *  Cheeta,  cheetah,*  a  kind  of  lepard, 
liL  the  spotted  animal ;  Hind,  citd,  Skt.  citraka,  spotted ;  from  the 
8kt.  citf  to  perceiv ;  from  the  same  root  is  chintz,  originaly  a  *  vari- 
gated '  stuf.  *  Cheroot '  (better  sheroot),  Tamil  shuruttu,  a  roll  (of 
tobacco).  'Chutny,'  hot  relish;  Hind.  catnL  'Cowry,'  Hind. 
kauri;  from  Skt.  kaparda,  a  small  shell.  *  Curry,'  Tamil  kari, 
sauce,  whence  also  Port.  cariL  *  Dacoit,'  Hind,  dakait,  a  robber. 
*  Dingy'  (with  hard  ^),  Bengali  dinffi,  a  small  boat.  'Mango,'  Port. 
manga,  Malay  manggu;  all  from  the  Tamil  mdn-kay,  where  kag 
means  *  fruit,'  and  7nan  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  tree  producing  it. 
'Mulligatawny,'  Tamil  milagu-tannir,  lit.  pepper- water.  'Nautch,* 
Hind,  nuc,  Prakrt  naccOf  from  Skt.  nrtgay  dancing,  acting — Brown- 
ing calls  the  dancing-girl  herself  a  'nautch.'  'Nullah,'  Hind,  na/a, 
a  water-course.  *  Polo,'  '  a  ball,'  and  the  name  of  a  game,  is  from 
£aHiy  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  etc.    The  word  '  verandah' 

'  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  states  that  this  theory  has  been  adversely  criticized  by 
Prof.  Windisch,  who  objects  that  if  it  wer  sound  we  shoud  hav  &»^p  from  6  Mip^ 
and  remarks  that  the  regular  use  of  the  articl  is  not  very  old,  yet  in  Homer  we 
find  iupl'  tmffy.  Morover,  inorganic  aspiration  ocurs  in  many  cases  (f.y.  dpdat) 
where  the  articl  can  hav  had  no  influense. 
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18  now  proovd  to  be  neither  Persian  nor  Skt.  (the  ocnring  in  modern 
Skt*  as  a  borrowd  word),  bnt  European — viz.  Port,  taranda^  Old 
Span,  varanda,  a  railing,  ocnring  in  1505  ;   probably  from  Span. 
vara^  a  rod,  Lat.  vara,  a  forkt  pole.     Other  words  wer  comented  on. 
•Atone/  originating  in  the  phrase  to  be  at  one,  is  realy  due  to  a 
tranzlation  iVoin  the  Anglo-French  fraze  tfntre  a  tin.     *  Cannibal '  is 
not  a  coniption  of  canba!,  a  carib,  but  a  true  dialectal  Taiiant  of  it; 
another  variant  is  caUhan*    *  Canoe '  is  a  French  spelling,  the  Span, 
word  being  cama  (from  the  old  language  of  Hayti) ;  the  French 
canoe  is  now  spelt  canot*      The  Shaksperian  ^chatidron,'  entTails 
(''Macbeth"),  is  a  coniption  of  chaudmi^  Old  Fr.  chnudun,  caidunt 
entrails  (Godefroy),  Ger.  Kaldaunen  \    perhaps  of   Keltic  origin ; 
Welsh  coluddtm,   Irish  eaolmn^  entrails.     *  Creel,*   from  0.  Irish 
crioif  a  coffer  ( Windiseh).     *  Daze '  apears  in  Old  Fr.  as  daser ;  but 
both   forms  arti  of    Scand.    origin ;    this   asertion  was   illustratetl 
copiously  from  the  various  Scand.  dialects.     *  Dich '  in  Shakspere*3 
*•  Timon,"  I,  ii.  73,  is  for  dif^  and  dU  is  iordo  tt,  the  ernfiizia  bei 
on  the  it ;  proovd  by  quotations  from  Dekker  (confirmd  by  Mr.  K 
who  has  shown  the  stinie  in  bia  Early  Eng,  Pron).    *  Fake,'  to  stei 
(slang),  is  the  Mid,  Du.  facken^  to  catch,  gripe,  and  cognate  with 
Old-Englibh  facian,  to  try  to  get,  a  word  uzed  by  King  Alfrerl.  cf, 
G.  Fach  in  Kluge.     •Fever'  is  not  French,  but  the  Old-English 
/^/br,   borrowd  imediafehj  from  Latin,     *  Flannen/  older  form  of 
'  flannel,'  ociirs  in  1652.    *  Freestone'  is  a  tninzhition  of  Vx.franche 
pierrCf  *  stone  of  the  firs^t  quixhty  ' ;  we  find  Mid.  E.  fraunclte pien 
in  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  L  4356.     *  Hayritf  ^  cleavers  (plant),  is 
the  Old-En g.  hege-rifi — t\e.  hedg-rife,  or  *  abundant  in  the  hedges.* 
'Hay ward,'  htulg-warden^  m  from  the    same  Oid-Eng.  hege*^  th« 
name  *  Howard  *  is  a  coruption  of  the  same,  like  *  Steward '  from 
Bty-ward,     *  Lancepesade,'  a  certain  oficer  of  foot»  was  originaly 
calld  a  demi-lance,  or  broken  lanco,  becouz  he  had  ouse  been  an 
ofieer  of  horse;   French  lanecpensade  (Cotgruve),  from   Ital.  hnm 
spezzata,  broken  lance,  lit.  *di8-pieced'  lance.     'Martlet'  is  a  house- 
martin,  or  else  a  swift,  but  the  heraldic  French  name  is  merUlU,  a 
litl  blackbird;   this  requires  explanation.    *  Mazurka' and 'polka* 
ment,  originaly,  '  Massoviaii   girl*   and  *  Polish  girl'  rospcctivly; 
like  Fr.  Fohnai»t^  they  became  names  of  dances.     *  Orra/  super- 
fluous (Bums),  is  the  Dan.  Hvrig^  superfluous,  r/1  Ger,  ikhrig,    *  Quuc,* 
the  E.  name  of  the  toy  calld  bandchre  m  French,  is  probably  named 
from  its  whizzing  noiz ;  the  mention  of  it  by  Moore  in  1789  (Life, 
i.  II)  seems  older  tlian  the  uzual  too  oftn  repeated  story  about  its 
originating  in  a  bet.     *Rum.'  the  spirit,  was  also  calld  *kil-deyr; 
this  is  the  tru  source  of  the  Fr,  gnildive^  which  so  puzld  Littre, 
Ther  ar  two  '  scabbards ' ;  *  scabbard  '  or  scale-board  is  a  thin 
for  splints,  etc.;  the  other  *  scabbard,'  formerly  scawberk^  is  a 
berk '^i'.<?.  a  protection  formd  by  slices  of  wood.     *  Vagrant*  is 
probably  totaly  nnconectcd  with  Lat.  vaffm\  it  is  the  Anglo-French 
u-akerantf  rambling  (see  also  Boqiiofort),  and  of  Teutonic  origin; 
answering  to  nativ  E.  waggling.     Hackluyt  spels  it  vagaranL 
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Friday,  April  1,  1887. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,   Vice-Pmident^  in  the  Cliair. 

Prop.  Postoate  red  a  paper  on  "The  Latin  so-cald  Future 
Infinitivs  in  -urum,  -uram,  etc.,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that  they  did  not  correspond  to  the  finite  forms  as  other  infinitivs 
of  a  similar  character  did,  or,  in  other  words,  that  dixit  ilium 
umturum  {e»se)  was  not  related  to  uenturus  est  as  dixit  fwoa  (esse) 
hastes  was  to  fusi  {sunt)  hostes.  Firstly,  the  preponderating  custom 
of  Latin  of  not  inserting  the  esse  with  theze  forms  was,  on  that 
asumption,  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  hostis  uenturus  in  the 
sense  of  hostis  est  uenturus^  was  not  a  Latin  idiom.  Again,  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  subject  of  the  fut.  inf.  was  hardly  possibl 
if  the  form  was  originaly  participial ;  dixit  umturum  in  the  sense 
of  dixit  se  esse  uenturum  coud  no  mor  hav  been  said  in  Latin 
than  pietum  dixit  for  dixit  se  esse  pietum  or  dixit  se  pietum.  He 
then  referd  to  Gellius  {Attic  Nihts^  i.  7),  who  quoted  a  number 
of  indeclinabl  forms,  such  as  the  scio  meos  inimieos  hoe  dicturum 
from  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  who  gave  the  tru  vew  that 
theze  wer  realy  indeclinabl  infinitiys;  futurum,  uenturum^  and 
the  like  woud  then  be  acuzativs  from  verbal  nouns,  like  the 
so-cald  supine  in  -tum  and  the  Samskpt  inf.  in  -tum,  and  woud 
not  differ  from  forSf  uenire,  etc.,  except  in  the  fact  that  they 
originated  from  difrent  cases,  theze  latter  being  originaly  datival 
formations.  The  subsequent  declension  of  theze  indeclinabl  in- 
finitivs was  du  to  the  influense  of  atraction,  a  change  of  which 
Latin  fumisht  numerous  exampls,  a  striking  one  being  the  origin 
of  the  gerundiv. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  sum  of  Prof.  Postgate's  arguments  for 
his  interesting  theory  seemd  capabl  of  being  answerd.  The  £eust 
that  the  finite  verb  was  not  omitted  in  hostis  est  uenturus,  as  it  was 
in  hostis  (est)  fususy  miht  be  du  to  the  comparativ  infrequensy  of 
the  former  expression  ;  with  the  infinitiv,  on  the  other  hand,  the  , 
future  participl  was  common,  becauz  uenturum  esse  had  to  reprezent 
in  reported  speech  both  uenturus  est  and  ueniet.  It  had,  however, 
been  proovd  that  in  erly  Latin  the  indeclinabl  -turum  stood  for  the 
future  infinitiv;  but  it  seemd  eazier  to  supoze  that  this  was  a 
neuter  participl  than  that  it  was  a  verbal  noun.  The  instanse 
of  the  supine  was  not  quite  paralel,  becauz  we  hav  independent 
evidence  of  the  existense  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -tus,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  verbal  noun  in  -turus  or  -turum. 


Friday,  April  15,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,   Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris  red  a  paper  entitled  "  Pall  Notes 
and  Queries." 
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1.  KoscA-NAD.i*  This  term,  givn  in  CMlclers^s  Dictionary^  is 
Bplied  to  tho  trumpeting  noiz  made  by  an  elcfant.  As  $lha-ndda 
means  'a  lion's  roar/  koftca  (not  in  Chiklers)  oht  to  mean  *aii 
elefant/  from  a  root  krunc  *  to  trumpet.'  We  find  such  a  root  only 
in  Buddhist  Bawskjt,  See  Bivyavadana,  p,  251,  *  hastinah  krcnc- 
anti,^  The  editors  explain  kroncaii  by  '  to  trumpet/  but  sugei^ 
confuzion  with  kro^aii  \  but  the  root  kru^  is  itself  a  weakning  of  a 
root  kruki  *>f  which  kruc  and  krunc  ar  Tarianta.  Id  the  Vinaya  we 
find  koNca  iized  for  the  trumpeting  of  a  celestial  elefant  {ndffa), 
and  in  the  Milinda  for  an  elefant  itself.  The  root  krune  also  gits 
ua  Pal!  i'OK(?ii=Sk.  kraunca  'a  heron*;  of.  Sk.  kunj-ara  ^anelefiuit' 
from  y/kunj  or  kuj, 

2.  KadalIccheda  is  defined  by  the  editors  of  the  Bivyavadina  as 
a  *  kind  of  swortl-cut.*  Bodhisattvo  .  .  .  ,  tan  stambhan  k^a- 
Ifcched^na  khandakhandam  chettum  arabdhah  (p.  459,  1.  12). 
We  hav  a  similar  ex  pre  fusion  in  Pall  kallra-cch^ja  (Milinda -pan  ha, 
p.  193).  Th»>  term  kadali  ia  aplied  to  the  soft  stem  of  the  plantain 
tree,  wldle  kalira  (8k.  karlra)  denotes  the  top  sprout  of  a  plant  or 
tree,  cf.  *'  tada  bo  raja  ta^sa  tapassa  kuddho  hatthapade  vaxpsa- 
kaltre  yiya  chetlapesi'*  (Milinda»piinha,  p.  201),  *  Then  the  kin^in 
a  rage  cauzd  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  ascetic  to  be  cut  off  like  the 
pprouts  of  the  bamboo.* 

3.  SimuHanecmly  ia  expreet  in  Pal!^  much  after  the  fashion  of 
sum  uriinilrctc<l  languages  by  the  fraze  apuhham  acarimmn  *  not  befor, 
not  after,*  or  by  the  compound  apacehapurmam  *  not  after  or 
befur'  (Bee  Jat.  iii.  p.  289;  Hilinda,  pp.  40,  2\)5). 

A  procrmtinator  would  be  expregt  by  aj/a-jsve  ti  puriso,  **  a  persoo 
who  Rays  *  to-day,  to-morrow.*  ** 

4.  The  SuwBkrt  root  pr  npeara  in  Pali,  as  Br.  Trenckner  hu. 
shown,   ijnder  the  fonn  tydmifi  =  Sk.  vyapr(a  (Pall  Misc.  p.  65),*^ 
hut  ho  does  not  tel  us  that  thiH  is  the  case  only  when  uzed  in 
sense  of  *  occupied  *  with  the  locativ.     With  the  ablativ  ryatn^a* 
6k,  ryiivjrta—'  liindered,*  from  the  root  ir.     Childers  does  not  cite 
the  form  pdreti  (the  causativ  of  pr\  but  it  ocura  in  Jat.  t.  p,  408. 

5.  The  fraze  phanam  \{nA€€.kT=pkanam    katrn,  *  expanding  th© 
hood/    is  aplied  to  a  snake   (Udana,  ii.   I).     Here  r ihacca  ^  Sk*l 
vthrift/a^  from  the    root    ^hr^ri,  of.   dhacca-pada  (MiL   p.  148), 
■where  the  first  part  of  the  compound =Sk.  ahrtya, 

6.  KAcrHA=*  hair  of  bed/  corresponds  to  Sk.  kaca.     It  is  not  i 
acordunce  with  the  iizual  fouetic  changeB  at  work  in  Pali,     Othe 
iregulur  and  inexplicabl  forms  ar  Prdi  hipalla^  Mamp-black'*»8k. 
kajjitla  ;   VJill  ulloka=S]L.  rallaka  *  rag,  blanket,*  etc, 

7.  Inayika  in  Childers's  Diet,  is  explaind  as  *detor.*  It  hai 
thia  sense  in  one  passage  in  the  Vinaya,  and  reprezeats  Sk.  rmk^^ 
In  other  works  it  means  'creditor/ 

Ka  hi  maybam  brabroana  paccusamhi  inayika 
Bt^tha  detha  tt  codenti  ,   <  .  . 

(Samyutta,  vii.  1.  5,  pp.  170-1,) 

^  Cf.  Pill  tusfa  stat^aia  from  the  root  *f¥ap^,      '  See  Viaaja  Texti,  \i*  50. 
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*'  Not  hav  I,  0  brahman,  (any)  creditors  who,  in  the  erly 
morning,  dun  me,  saying,  *  pay,  pay.' " 

8.  On  the  interjectional  use  of  words  to  suply  the  place  of  onoma- 
topoeias,— We  miht  uze  *  deth  and  destruction,'  or  *  fire  and  fury  ' 
to  convey  the  notion  of  sumthing  fearful  in  lieu  of  imitativ  words. 
In  Pall  we  hav  a  story  of  a  demon  {yakkha)  trying  to  frihten 
Buddha';  and  he  is  made  to  utter  the  sounds  akkulo  pakkulo,  which 
the  Commentator  says  are  onomatopoeias.  Rut  they  ar  not  so,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  our  *fee  fie  foh  fum?  akkulo  corresponds  to 
ahulo  'confounded,'  and  pakkulo  {v. I.  hakkulo)=^vakkulo''vyakula 
•agitated.'    Cf. 

Atha  etaip  pisacaii  ca  hakkulan  c*  ativattati  ti. 

(Udana  i.  7.) 
"  Then  he  overcame  that  demon  and  the  alarm  (he  made)." 

As  we  hav  no  full  description  of  a  pisdca  (or  yakkha)  in  any  Pall 
text,  I  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Hoemle's  edition  of  the  Jaina 
Uvdsaffadaso  {^y.  65-69).     Pisaya^VvAl pisdca. 

**  Of  the  pisaya  form — the  following  is  said  to  be  a  ful  description  : 
its  hed  was  fashond  like  a  catl-feeding  basket,  its  hairs  lookt  like 
the  awn  of  ears  of  rice  and  shon  with  a  tawny  glare ;  its  forhed 
was  fashond  like  the  belly  of  a  large  water- jar ;  its  eyebrows  wer 
like  lizards'  tails  disheveld,  and  of  an  aspect  disgusting  and  hideous ; 
its  eyes  wer  protruding  from  its  globular  hed  .  .  .  . ;  its  eyes  wer 
exactly  like  a  pair  of  winnowing  sivs  .  .  .  . ;  its  noze  was  similar 
to  the  snout  of  a  ram,  and  its  two  nostrils  wer  fashond  like  a  pair 
of  cooking  stoves  with  large  orifices ;  its  beard  was  like  the  tail  of 
a  horse,  of  an  exceeding  tawny  hu  .  .  .  . ;  its  lips  wer  pendant 
exactly  like  thoze  of  a  camel ;  its  teeth  (in  length)  lookt  like 
plowshares ;  its  tung  was  exactly  like  the  pan  of  a  winnowing 
siv  .  .  .  . ;  its  jaws  in  length  and  crookedness  wer  fashond  like  the 
handl  of  a  plow,  and  its  cauldron-like  cheeks  wer  hollow  and 
sunkn  and  pale,  hard  and  huge;  its  shoulders  rezcmbld  ketl 
drums ;  its  chest  (in  width)  rezcmbld  the  gate  of  a  goodly  town  ; 
its  two  arms  (in  bulkiness)  wer  fashond  like  the  shafts  of  smelting 
furnaces ;  its  two  palms  (in  bredth  and  bulkiness)  wer  fashond  like 
the  slabs  for  grinding  turmeric  ;  the  fingers  of  its  hands  ....  wer 
fashond  like  the  rollers  of  grinding  slabs;  its  nails  wer  fashond 
like  the  valvs  of  oyster-shels ;  the  two  nipls  on  its  brest  depended 
like  a  barber's  pouch ;  its  belly  was  rotund  like  (the  dome  of)  an 
iron  smelting  furnace ;  its  navel  (in  depth)  lookt  like  the  rice 
water  bowl  (of  a  weaver)  .  .  .  . ;  its  two  thihs  wer  like  a  pair 
(of  shafts  of)  smelting  furnaces ;  its  knees  wer  like  the  cluster  of 
blossoms  of  the  Ajjuna  tree,  excessivly  tortuous  .  .  .  . ;  its 
shanks  were  lean  and  cuverd  with  hair ;  its  two  feet  wer  fashond 
like  (large)  grinding  slabs;  the  toes  of  its  feet  wer  fashond  like 
the  rollers  of  (large)  grinding  slabs,  and  its  nails  wer  fashond  like 
the  valvs  of  an  oyster  shel.  .  .  .  The  knees  (of  this  demon)  wer 
shaking  and  quaking ;  his  eyebrows  wer  knit  and  bent ;    his  tung 
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wufl  protnidinj*  from  hia  widely  open  niotith ;  lie  wor  a  ch; 
made  of  lizards  ;  a  garland  of  rats  hung  around  bim  by  wi 
adorn m CD t ;  (he  wor)  earrings  niiide  of  mungoosea,  and  a  scarf 
uiiido  of  fiorpc  nts ;  he  skpt  his  hands  on  his  arms  and  roard ;  and 
laft  alond  in  a  hurribl  maimer ;  he  was  cuveid  with  varioas 
ftorts  of  hair  of  five  colore." 

9.  Yatiiat^to  (not  in  Childers)  signifies  *  truly,  exactly,*  and 
reprczents  Sk,  f^athuiat  with  an  inorganic  o,  cf.  PalJ  upadd  and  Sk. 
apad.     (See  Then  Guthfi,  p,  211,  L  10.) 

10.  Sakkafeti,  in  Mahavagga  III.  L  2,  is  explaind  by  the 
translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts  as  if  the  tni  reading  wer  ionkappeti 
'  to  arange.*  A  various  reading  ia  sankhupeti  (from  the  root  ksi 
*to  dwcl'),  which  giva  us  th©  better  »ense  of  '  to  sctl  down/ 

11.  A-nikylitdn  (not  in  Child ers)  is  from  nikilUa^  the  pp*  ol 
^/\i\  *  to  sport*  to  play*  (cf.  bhuttavT),  and  signifies  *  not  having 
rcvidd.*     8ee  Samyiitta-Nikaya  I.  210,  p.  9  ;  p.  10.  §  12. 

12.  ApALAMflA  (not  in  Childers)  is  a  Vedie  term  for  the  hinder 
part  of  a  carriage,  but  also  ii2od  for  sum  mecanizm  to  stop  a 
chariot. 

HirT  tassa  apalamho  ||  satiyassa  parivuranam 
Dhammahaju  SKlrathim  brumi  ||  sammrubtthi-purejftTai|L 

(Saipyutta-Nikaya.) 
'*  Modesty  is  the  drag  of  that  (chariot),  meditation  is  its  es^cortj 
the  law  I  call  the  charioteer  speeded  on  by  riht-vewa.*' 

13.  VieiKKiiu  (not  in  ChilderB)=Sk.  vicahu,  *perplext.' 
Yam  nunaham  yena  samano  Gotamo  t^n'  upasankameyyam 

r»>(iM7iw-kammuyri  ti.        (Samyutta,  iv.  2.  6,  7,  pp.  112-3.) 

14.  SocEYTA.  Childers  sugosits  that  this  term  means  *  purifica- 
tion,'  but  it  has  the  sense  of  *  honesty/  cf.  Sk.  gauca,  honest* 

Saipvoharena  .  .  .  AQceyyam  veditabbam. 

(Saipyutta,  iii!  2.  1,  p.  78.) 
In  haziness  matters  honedy  is  to  be  known,  i.e.  you  may  detcnnin 
whether  a  man  is  honest  by  liis  dealings  with  you. 

15.  ILATEvrA-MriTA,  Mrunk  with  inspiration,*  *  drank  with  the 
spirit.' 

ilandiya  nil  sesi  udahu  kdvet/yamatio, 

(Samyntta^  iv.  2.  3»  p.  110.) 
Sleepest  thou  in  sloth,  or  art  thou  *  drank  with  the  spirit '  ? 
111.  KAUAKAtu  (not  in  Childers)  =  8k.  karkara,  cf.  '  karakardni, 
kliFiflitva  '  gnawing  the  bones  of  the  neck  ( Jat.  iii.  p.  203). 

17.  Boxrn  is  explaind  by  Childers  as  *  body/  It  ocurs  in  JaU 
i.  p.  50^,  for  the  body  of  an  ekfant ;  it  is  uzed  also  for  the  body  of 
a  crocodile  in  Jfit.  iii.  p.  117.  The  original  meaning  was  probably 
•stock,  tninkj*  fr<:»m  a  root  hundh  (^bhundh)  to  bind,  of.  Marithi 
hundhu^  *  the  stock  of  a  tree  ; '  Sk.  bandha  *  the  body,*  from  ^^baitdh 
{=hhafidh).     It  is  probably  cognate  with  English  M^, 


Friday,  May  6,  1887. — Mr.  A.  J.  Eujs.  xxi 

Friday,  May  6,  1887. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Vice-President,  read  the  following  "Second 
Report  on  Dialectal  Work,"  here  printed  at  full : 

In  my  first  Report  of  7  May,  1886,  I  described  my  method  of 
work,  the  nature  of  my  preliminary  matter,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Southern,  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions.  This  evening  I 
have  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  first  draft  for  the  Midland 
and  Northern  Divisions,  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  England,  except 
a  narrow  slip  of  Cu.  and  the  n.  slopes  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Nb. 
(contractions  used  for  county  names  &c.,  as  in  the  first  Report), 
which  belong  linguistically  to  the  Lowland  Division.  This 
Lowland  Division  itself  is  so  far  arranged  that  I  am  able  to  give 
a  sketch  of  what  it  will  be,  but  the  work  on  the  Midland  and 
Northern  Divisions  has  proved  too  great  for  me  to  attempt  com- 
pleting the  Lowland.  When  I  realised  to  myself  the  impossibility 
of  getting  this  part  of  my  book  done  in  time  to  produce  it  this 
evening,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  Maps  of  the  Dialect  Districts. 
As  the  Scotch  map  is  mainly  Dr.  Murray's,  the  completion  of  the 
English  Divisions  enabled  me  to  draw  both  the  maps  definitively, 
and  I  now  lay  them  before  you,  with  a  Key  which  will  explain 
their  arrangement.  These  maps  will  accompany  my  Existing 
Phonology  of  English  Dialects,  forming  Part  V.  of  my  Early  English 
Fronuneiationy  and  also  my  English  Dialects—their  Sounds  and 
Somes,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  former  for  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  having  only  a  small  portion  of  the  illustrations  translated 
into  approximative  Glossic. 


The  Ten  Teaksverse  Likes. 

IxL  my  last  report  I  described  three  of  these  which  entered  into 
the  poition  of  England  then  considered. 

(1;  The  n.  sum  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some 
as  sum  (som,  sam)  or  even  som  (som). 

(2)  The  s.  sddm  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some 
as  «ddm  (suim).  It  is  in  the  space  between  lines  1  and  2  that  the 
intermediate  form  som  occurs. 

(3)  The  reverted  ur  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  general 
use  of  reverted  r  (r).  This  line  I  now  begin  in  Wx.  Ireland  and 
make  to  pass  through  Pm.  and  Gm.  in  order  to  include  D  1,  2,  3, 
while  I  have  somewhat  rectified  its  course  through  Wo.  Wa.  and 
Np.,  chiefly  owing  to  recent  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam. 

No.  49. 
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I  have  eow  to  add  seven  other  Transverse  Lines  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  intipping  of  Dialect  Districta. 

(4)  Tko  8.  teeth  (tiith)  lino,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  proE, 
of  tht!  def,  art.  the  as  a  Buspended  ^'  (f )  or  hissed  th  (th),  not  X' 
voiced  ih  (dh)  as  in  the  uaual  pron.  j  the  word  tenth  convenicntt; 
combines  the  two  sound,^.  The  hisg  (th)  is  the  rt^gular  soi 
hc*tween  lines  4  antl  5,  and  in  mont  of  the  intc^rvenlng  space,  exoo; 
D  24,  the  suspended  (t')  occurs  only  by  assimilation.  This 
passes  through  s.  Ch.,  n.  St.^  b.  Bb.,  round  s.  and  e.  Kt*,  and 
to  the  sea  by  w.  Li,  and  s.  To, 

(5)  The  n.  theeth  (dhiith)  line,  or  northoramost  limit  of  the  Mm 
of  the  (dhi,  dhu)  or  the  hissed  th  (th)  for  the  def,  art,  until  we 
reach  line  7*  The  pron.  the  is  practically  extinct  long  before  we 
reach  this  limit,  hut  still  it  \a  in  occasional  use,  and,  except  in  D24, 
the  hiftsed  th  (th)  is  regular.  This  line  passes  over  the  Isle  of 
Han,  which  has  the  (dhu)  exclusively,  through  m»  La.,  across  w, 
Yo.  and  to  the  s.  of  the  North  and  East  Hidings.  It  thus  forms 
the  8.  boundary  of  the  N.  Div. 

(6)  The  B.  home  (huus)  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  proD. 
of  home  as  hoo»e  (huus),  whieh  prevails  everywhere  to  the  n.  of  it 
Like  lines  1  and  2,  this  does  not  generally  limit  districts,  as  in  fact 
hoose  is  the  ancient  pron.,  and  it  is  only  howey  or  its  varieties,  whirb 
tire  obtrusive  and  aggressive.  The  line  passes  n.  of  the  Isle  uf 
Man,  throujih  s.  Cn.  in  a  zigzag  form  by  n.  La.,  s.  We.,  and  n. 
Craven  in  the  West  Kiding  of  To,,  joining  line  4  at  the  n.  of  Nt., 
and  then  running  s.  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  n.  Li.,  sweepiag 
round  to  tlie  sea  near  Great  Grimsby. 

(7)  The  n.  t(*e  line,  or  nortliemmost  liniit  of  the  use  of  suspended 
f  (f )  for  the  def.  art.,  which  singular  usage  is  universal  betweea 
lines  5  and  7,  This  line  passes  in  a  zigzag  through  n.  Cu,,  and 
then  along  the  n.  of  Wcardale  in  Du.,  afterwards  bending  suddenly 
n,  to  just  s.  of  Sunderland. 

(8)  The  8.  mm  line,  or  southernmost  limit  (proceeding  from 
Scotland)  of  the  pron,  Qi  tome  as  any  variety  of  mm^  such  as  (s^m, 
»3m^  scpim),  where  the  hist  is  a  singular  middle  sound  developed 
between  lines  8  and  9  in  Nb.  This  line  starts  from  the  n.  of  the 
Solwiiy  Firth  and  goes  nearly  cue,  to  the  border  of  J^b.,  then 
suddenly  turns  s.  to  meet  line  7,  which  it  subi^cquently  follows  to 
the  sea.  To  the  s,  and  w.  of  this  line,  in  Cu.,  s66m  (sii,m)  only  ia 
heard.  To  the  e.  and  n.  of  it,  in  Nb.,  up  to  line  9,  both  #i^Jii 
(swjm)  and  the  curious  (aoBim)  variety  of  *«j?j  may  be  noted. 

(9)  The  n.  %66m  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron,  of 
as  B66m  (s«m,  swira).  To  the  n.  and  w.  of  this  line  only  §um  (s.ira,' 
mm)  is  heard.  This  line  coincides  with  line  8  till  that  line  deflects 
to  the  s.|  it  then  sweeps  over  the  summit  of  the  Cheviot  Uilb  to 
the  Cheviot  Hill  itself,  after  whieli  it  crosses  Nb»  to  Bamhorough. 

(10)  The  s.  L.  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  tnio  L.  pmn.  This 
line  coincides  with  line  9  as  far  as  the  Cheviot  Hill,  then  con- 
tinues the  boundiiry  of  Kb.  as  far  as  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
finally  skirt"?  the  n.  boundary  of  the  Liberties  of  that  town. 
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MiDLAin)  Division. 

This  division,  comprising  D  20  to  29,  embraces  the  whole  middle 
of  England  s.  of  line  5  and  n.  of  the  S.  Div.  It  is  by  no  means 
thoroughly  homogeneous.  We  may  distinguish  an  e.  part,  D  20, 
and  a  w.  part,  all  the  rest,  but  this  w.  part  has  also  a  n.  form,  n.  of 
line  4,  and  a  s.  form,  to  the  s.  of  it.  Even  then  the  n.  part  falls 
into  two.  Hence  I  distinguish  a  BM  or  Border  Midland  D  20, 
which  is  quite  isolated,  a  NM  or  North  Midland  group  D  21  to  24, 
a  MM  or  Mid  Midland  group  D  25  and  26,  with  an  almost  isolated 
£M  or  East  Midland  D  27,  of  which  the  connection  with  the  MM 
group  has  almost  disappeared,  and  finally  a  SM  or  South  Midland 
group  D  28  and  29.  Many  of  these  groups  have  also  numerous 
varieties.  There  is  no  one  general  character,  except  the  pron. 
sddm  {auiva)  of  some,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  div.,  which  is 
thus  best  defined  by  negatives,  as  decidedly  not  IS  or  S,  and  even 
clearly  differing  from  W  and  E.  But  the  M  div.  is  important  in 
preserving  the  change  of  the  old  Saxon  I',  or  ee^  into  long  English  T, 
or  (a'i),  through  an  initial  deepening  of  the  sound,  as  (ii,  H, 
iji,  iit,  ^1,  e»,  e'i),  and  then  by  easy  stages  to  (sbV,  aH*,  ii).  All 
these  and  other  intermediate  forms  are  found  in  the  M.  div.  The 
old  E'  also  passed  into  (ii),  and  that  changed  as  above  as  far  as 
(s't),  but  no  further,  shewing  that  this  was  a  more  recent  change 
than  that  of  original  I'.  The  change  of  U'  into  ow  (a'u)  belongs  to 
the  N  div.;  but  the  numerous  surprising  changes  of  ow  (a'u),  when 
once  reached,  are  remarkably  well  exhibited  in  the  M.  div. 

Among  consonants  r  when  not  before  a  vowel  seems  to  me 
generally  untrilled,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  vocalised.  The 
aspirate  is  altogether  lost.  Even  educated  people  seem  to  be  as 
much  unaware  of  its  existence  as  we  are  in  honour.  The  def. 
art.  varies,  as  (dhB,  dh,  th,  t*)  except  in  the  SM  group,  where 
(dhv)  only  is  used. 

The  chief  constructional  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  the  verbal 
plural  in  -en,  as  they  live-n,  you  know-n.  This  is  universal  in  D  21, 
22,  25,  26,  occasional  in  D  23,  was  formerly  found  in  D  27,  is 
plentiful  in  D  28,  but  in  D  29  chiefly  survives  in  contracted  forms, 
and  more  in  the  w.  than  the  e.  /  am  is  the  regular  form,  /  he  is 
rare,  though  the  negative  IhenH  is  more  heard.  I  is  and  I  are  are 
unused. 

In  D  21,  22,  25,  26,  Aoo,  in  various  pronunciations  (uu,  fl?'u,  a'u, 
iu),  is  used  for  she^  and  in  D  24  shoo  (shuu,  sho,  shv)  is  used. 
For  girlf  we^ieh  is  the  usual  word  without  any  offensive  suggestion. 

D  20,  or  BM,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  county  of  Li.,  has 
for  its  great  and  peculiar  character  the  large  quantity  of  fractured 
vowels  it  uses,  consisting  mainly  of  an  indistinct  er  (with  r  un- 
sounded) tacked  on  to  the  received  pron.  I  find  it  convenient  to 
treat  three  V.  (varieties). 

V  i,  S.Li.,  I  illustrate  chiefly  from  Mr.  Blasson,  a  surgeon,  of 
Billingborough,  12  e.  Grantham,  who  gave  me  a  vv.  {vivd  voce)  sitting. 
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V  ii,  m.LLp  I  have  been  able  to  illustrate  from  tbe  dictation  of] 
Tennysan  and  a  lady  to  whom  ho  recommcndetl  me,  Mrs. 
Arden,  daughter  of  the  late  rector  of  Halton  Holegnte,  I  «.  SpilsbVi 
together  with  some  wn,  (words  noted)  by  Mr.  T.  Huliam. 

V  iii,  which  has  the  peeuHarity  of  using  oo  for  ow^  introduced  for 
archnic  effect,  but  not  quite  consistently,  into  Lord  Tenny^n's 
NQrtheni  Farmer y  old  dtfU^  I  illustrate  from  w.  commnnicatioD§ 
from  Mr.  Peacock,  the  author  of  the  Glossary,  and  his  daughter. 
I  have  also  several  other  communicalionB. 

D  21,  or  s.NM,  covers  se.  La.  and  nw.  Bb.,  and  is  I  think  the 
least  altered  of  these  NM  forms,  for  which  reason  I  place  it  first, 
Bb.  was  the  native  county,  as  La»  is  the  residence  county  of  my 
principal  M.  informant,  Mr.  T,  Hallam,  to  whom  I  have  been  to 
much  indebted  for  so  many  years,  and  to  whose  good  ear  juid 
unwearied  investigations  1  owe  most  of  my  knowledjso  of  the  pion, 
of  Db.,  La,,  CIk,  St.,  Nt.,  Wa,  and  much  of  Le.  Without  his  dd 
this  most  interesting  region,  instead  of  presenting  the  orderly 
appearance  which  I  hope  it  will  assume  in  my  book,  would  ha?© 
been  a  nearly  hopeless  tangle.  I  wish  therefore  to  record  my 
great  obligations  to  Mr,  T.  Hallam  for  hia  invaluable  assist 
in  collecting  information  and  placing  it  at  my  disposaL  1  illiistral 
this  district  by  three  cs.  (companitive  specimens)  as  obtnined  and 
written  from  dict^ition  by  Mr.  Hallam,  for  t^taley bridge,  Gios*op, 
and  ChiifM  1-on-le-Frith  (his  native  place),  which,  to  facilitate  cora- 
pan&oE,  I  have  transcribed  interlinearly.  To  this  is  added  a  wL 
(woi-d  list)  of  wn.  (words  noted)  by  ^Ir.  1\  Halhim  at  Uochdale, 
Oldham,  Patneroft  in  La,,  and  Hope  Woodlands,  Edale,  and  Peak 
Forest  in  Db.     In  this  District  IT'  becomes  ew?  (aw,  au), 

D  22,  or  w.!NM»  contains  the  remainder  of  La.  e.  of  the  Ribble, 
and  is  divided  into  six  Y.  (varieties).  The  differences  are  very 
minute,  and  are  illuHtnited  by  a  wl.  for  each  V;  four  interlinear  es. 
for  Yi  Ormskirk^  Vii  Bolton,  Viii  Leyland,  Tv  Burnley;  two 
interlinear  dt.  (dialect  tests)  for  Viv  Blackburn,  and  another  for 
V  vi  the  Colne  Valley,  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  shewing  the  former 
existence  of  the  guttural  (kh).  TJ'  is  here  generally  (aa,  aa*)»  some- 
times quite  (ebie),  and  these  are  the  sounds  to  be  usually  attributed 
to  the  mysterious  La.  eaw^  invented  by  the  author  of  Tim  Bohlin^ 
the  classical  s.La,  book.  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr,  T.  HaUam 
for  these  J  though  1  have  had  some  other  valuable  assistance. 

D.  23,  or  n.NM,  comprises  m-Ln.  known  as  the  Fylde.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  purer  than  J>  21,  berause  it  keeps  {Jlu)  for  the  U' 
words,  itself  an  imraenso  altenition  from  (uu).  The  verbal  plural 
in  -ejif  although  disowned  by  some  natives,  is  used  in  contract^ 
forms.  Even  (kh)  exists  with  some  old  people,  but  is  dying  out 
This  is  illustrated  by  two  cs,  in  parallel  cols,  for  Poulton  And 
ffoosnargh,  pal.  from  dictation  by  Mr.  T,  Hallam,  and  a  dU  from 
Wyersdale,  with  a  wL  from  Poulton,  Goosnargh,  Kirkhaxn  atsd 
Wyersdale,  from  wn.  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam. 

With  D  23  I  associate  as  a  variety  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  of 
course  is  properly  a  Celtic  region,  but  the  English  ia  now  almost 
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universal,  decidedly  dialectal  in  character,  and  more  like  the  speech 
of  D  23  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  adjacent  coast.  The 
principal  points  of  diiference  from  the  Fylde  are  the  (dhc)  at  full 
for  the  def.  art.  and  the  total  absence  of  the  verbal  pi.  in  -en. 
Also  in  the  n.  of  the  island,  a  dental  t  {\)  is  often  used  for  thy 
as  (^tiq)  thing.  Through  an  introduction  from  Mrs.  Boscoe  of 
Kensington,  Mr.  T.  Hallam  was  able  to  take  down  a  dt.  from  two 
Manx  school  teachers  at  Manchester,  Miss  Cannell  and  Miss  Cublin, 
and  subsequently  he  found  other  natives  there,  so  that  I  am  able 
to  give  three  interlinear  dt.  from  the  n.,  nw.  and  s.  parts  of  the 
island,  together  with  a  wl.  obtained  from  these  informants. 

D  24,  or  e.NM,  comprises  that  part  of  Yo.  which  lies  s.  of  the 
n.  theeth  line  5,  containing  the  large  cities  of  the  clothing  districts, 
each  of  which,  including  the  neighbouring  villages,  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  consider  nine  Varieties, 
i  Huddersfield,  ii  Halifax,  iii  Keighley,  iv  Bradford,  v  Leeds, 
vi  Dewsbury,  vii  Rotherham,  viii  Sheffield,  and  ix  Doncaster.  The 
numerous  comic  tales  which  purport  to  be  in  these  different 
dialects  are  untrustworthy  as  scientific  guides  from  want  of 
proper  discrimination  of  localities,  and  have  various  orthographies 
perfectly  unintelligible  (like  received  English  spelling)  to  those 
who  are  not  previously  familiar  with  the  proper  pronunciation.  In 
this  dilemma  I  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  C. 
Clough  Robinson,  author  of  a  Leeds  Glossary,  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  who  had  spoken  both  the  Leeds  and  Mid 
Yo.  dialects  in  his  youth,  had  had  rare  opportunities  of  consorting 
and  conversing  with  the  operatives  in  all  these  towns,  and  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  different  *  phases,'  as  he  styled  them, 
of  Yo.  dialects.  He  only  wanted  a  phonetic  alphabet  to  express 
himself  in.  With  this  I  was  able  to  supply  him  in  July,  1873, 
when  I  taught  him  the  use  of  Glossic.  For  several  years  after- 
wards he  did  a  gi*eat  deal  of  dialect  work,  and,  among  others,  he 
sent  me  seven  cs.  for  the  first  seven  varieties  of  this  district.  Each 
was  written  in  glossic,  each  carefully  examined  by  me  and  sent 
back  with  queries,  which  he  returned  with  long  answers.  So  far 
as  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson's  memory  served,  these  were  as  good 
specimens  as  could  be  procured.  The  only  objection  to  the  result 
is  that  it  was  all  memory,  and  not,  as  in  Mr.  T.  Hallam' s  case, 
written  down  fresh  from  the  dictation  of  persons  actually  using  the 
sounds.  I  doubt  however  whether  for  this  particular  district  they 
could  be  much  improved.  Having  got  an  eighth  cs.  written  in 
systematic  spelling  by  Prof.  D.  Parkes  of  Sheffield  for  that  town, 
the  pron.  of  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Rotherham, 
I  give  all  eight  specimens  interlin early ;  and  the  agreement 
between  Mr.  C.  C.  R.'s  Rotherham  and  Prof.  D.  Parkes's  Sheffield 
is  nearly  complete.  We  may  observe  a  verbal  pi.  in  -en  appearing 
at  Huddersfield  and  Halifax,  and  also  at  Rotherham  and  Sheffield, 
which  adds  to  the  Midland  character  of  the  District,  though  in  the 
other  varieties  this  does  not  appear.  The  first  five  varieties  are 
also  illustrated  by  wl.  from  various  sources,  including  a  valuable 
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one  for  LeecU  by  Mr.  C.  C.  R.      The  last,  V  ix,  has  a  wl,  pah 
(palacotjptid;  by  me  from  the  dictation  of  Dr.  Sjkea  of  Doucastcr. 

Reduced  to  the  most  distinctive  elements^  D  24  repne^nts  0,  0' 
by  (oi",  ni)  as  in  (oil,  spuiVi)  hole,  spoon,  vkud  V*  by  (efl,  aa)  as  in 
(^tis,  oas)  house. 

D  25,  or  w,MM,  contains  Ch.  and  tho  Potteries  in  n,  8t,     Thera_ 
are  some  very  marketl  peculinrities  in  this  district  which  have  been" 
localised  ospeciully  by  Mr.  Hallam,     Mr.  Dailington,  who  is  noir 
printing  a  glossar}"  of  s,  Ch.  with  introductory  Essays  on  Grammur 
and  ProDunciation,  using  Glossic  irilh  great  ability  and  precision, j 
ia  also  doing  good  work.    The  chief  ehanicters^  which  1  here  exprei 
in  pularotype,  are  that  U'  becomes  (a»)  as  (ais)  house,  contrastinfl 
wonderfully  with  tho  (aii's,  mms)  of  D  22,  and  (aas)  of  D  24,  anq 
the  nsuid  (a'us,  tius)  of  B  21.      The  Y  becomes  {df)  varying  to 
(aV),  with  which  it  is  n-gularly  confused  by  dialect  wiiters ;  thii' 
(df)  is  always  kept  distinct  from  the  {Ai\  so  that  icehouMe  wouhl  Im 
(<if*sais).     The  E'  ia  (ii)  varying  to  (<5i}  in  m.  Ch.  and  (k'O  in  St. 
A-  is  (ii)  in  (tiil)  tale,  except  in  ne.  Ch.  and  St.,  where  it  is  {Ut\)mi 
And  iEG,  EG  are  (ii),  aa  (tul,  wii)  tail,  way,  except  in  ne.  Cb.  anif 
part  of  St.,  where  (t*?**!,  w^#)  may  be  heard,     0'  is  most  frcqucntlj 
{a'n),  varying  as  (a'tt)  in  St.,  thus  (mif'un,  ma'Mu)  moon.      Fo«l 
iilustratioTva  I  have  three  dt.  from  Bickley  by  Mr.  Darlington,  twal 
from  Sandbiic'h,  and  Letk.  both  by  Mr.  T,  Ualkra,  and  four  cs,  from 
Tar|)orIey,  Middle wicli,   Pott  Shrijj:ley  (with  variants  for  the  Dide 
of  Govt  I)b,),  and  Burslem,  all  written  from  native  dietatioD  by 
Mr,  T,  Hallam,  followed  by  wl-  for  n.  and  s.  Ch.  and  n.  8t. 

D  26,  or  e.MM,  comprises  Db.  s,  of  the  IVak,  excluding  the  tail 
which  runs  between  St.  and  Le.,  and  belonjis  phonetically  to  D  29. 
This  is  a  reiuflrkahle  contrast  to  D  21,  which  contains  Db,  n.  of 
the  Peak,  representing  E'  by  (e'i),  I'  by  {di),  Q'  by  (a'w),  and  U' 
by  (aa),  as  (grE^'n^  td/m,  kja'ttl,  daan)  preen,  time,  cool,  down. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  cs.  from  V  i  Ashford,  with  variantfi  from 
Vi  Bradwell,  Taddington,  Winster,  V  ii  A^hboum  (from  two  in- 
formants),  T  iii  Brampton,  Y  iv  Itepton,  from  all  of  which  pbcc* 
Mr.  T.  Hallam  with  great  pains  and  trouble  obtained  versions  of 
tho  cs.  There  are  also  wl.  for  each  variety  gathered  from  Mr.  T* 
Hallam 's  wn. 

D.  27,  or  EM,  comprises  only  the  en.  of  Nt.  SufHcient  is  not 
known  for  me  to  afiisume  other  boundaries,  and  what  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Hallam *8  visits.  On 
one  of  these  he  fortunately  found  a  family  at  Bulwell,  4  nw. 
Kottingham,  which  could  recollect  that  in  1844  keen,  feet,  ruin, 
were  called  {kJE'ln,  ffi'it,  riin)  as  in  B  26,  and  who  used  a  verbal 
pi.  in  -en,  fur  which  reasons  I  group  D  27  with  B  25,  26.  The 
marked  pron.  is  that  U'  becomes  (sia),  that  is.  the  aecond  element 
of  the  diphthong  ia  (a),  and  this  form  is  often  triphthongised 
Blightly  by  prefixing  a  faint  (e),  thus  (d^edan)  down,  where  i  intli- j 
catcs  faintness.  But  n.  of  Worksop  the  W  becomes  (aw).  This  ii 
illustrated  by  a  dt.  from  Mansfield  Woodliouse,  2  n.  Mansfield, 
with  variants  from   East   Eetfonl,  Worksop,  Mansfield,  BulweUi 
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and  Newark.  I  add  a  brief  extract  from  a  cs.  given  me  by  Mr.  F. 
Miles,  the  artist,  a  son  of  the  former  Rector  of  Bingham,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pron.  of  the  same  passage  by  a  retired  tradesman  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  There  is  also  a  wl.  of  wn.  by  Mr.  T.  H., 
shewing  great  uniformity  over  the  county.  One  point  is  remark- 
able, considering  that  Nt.  and  Li.  are  conterminous  for  some  way, 
namely,  the  total  absence  in  Nt.  of  the  fractures  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  Li.,  and  consequently  Nt.  and  Li.  are  entirely  distinct. 

D  28,  or  w.SM.  This  is  a  small  district  involving  a  portion  of 
w.  FL,  some  of  ne.  Dn.,  both  in  Wales  proper,  all  of  detached  or 
English  Fl.,  a  small  part  of  n.  Sh.  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  w.  Ch. 
It  is  a  district  not  well  known  phonetically,  but  through  Mr.  T. 
Hallam's  investigations  I  have  been  able  to  give  some  account  of 
it.  Its  English  is  thoroughly  dialectal,  and  though  not  homo- 
geneous, is  evidently  connected  with  M.  habits  of  speech.  The 
general  characters,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  (the  varieties 
referring  to  different  parts),  are :  A-  name  (niim,  neem).  A!  stone 
(stoon,  stuun).  E'  green  (griin)  slightly  leaning  to  (griin,  grein). 
IH  night  (niit,  uEit),  the  last  chiefly  in  *  good-night.'  I'  varies 
much,  but  may  be  taken  as  (di).  0'  noon  (na'un)  as  observed  by 
Mr.  T.  H.,  but  (nfun)  as  felt  by  others.  U  is  regularly  {ui)  and 
U'  is  variable,  but  may  be  taken  as  (au). 

Four  varieties  are  considered  and  illustrated  by  four  interlinear 
dt.  for  the  first  three  and  a  wl.  for  each  separately,  embracing  a 
great  number  of  places  visited  by  Mr.  T.  H. 

D  29,  or  s.SM.  This  is  a  very  extensive  district,  comprising  Sh. 
e.  of  Wem  and  the  Severn,  St.  s.  of  Stone,  a  slip  on  n.  of  Wo.,  the 
greater  part  of  Wa.,  the  s.  tail  of  Db.  and  all  Le.  It  has  oc- 
casioned both  Mr.  T.  H.  and  myself  great  trouble  to  collect  and 
coordinate  the  information,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  still  about 
the  outskirts,  which  must  be  left  to  future  investigators.  Although 
the  speech  of  this  district  is  at  once  recognised  in  contrast  with  its 
immediate  neighbours,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  definite  cha- 
racteristic. It  is  very  homogeneous^  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  a  division  into  three  parts  which  I  formerly  recognised. 
I  have,  however,  proposed  four  varieties,  with  several  subforms  to 
the  first  three,  which  want  of  space  prevents  me  from  considering 
in  detail  in  this  report.  The  illustrations  are  first  five  interlinear 
cs.,  for  V  i  from  Cannock  Chase,  w.m.St.,  by  Mr.  T.  H. ;  for  V  ii 
from  Dudley,  locally  in  s.  St.,  obtained  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonuparte, 
in  a  carefully-written  form  which  I  have  pal.  as  well  as  I  could 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.  H.'s  researches  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for 
V  iii  from  Atherstone  Wa.,  pal.  by  me  from  dictation ;  for  V  iv  I 
have  two  cs.  from  Waltham  and  Enderby,  both  Le.,  written  by  me 
from  dictation  of  native  students  at  the  Whiteland's  Training  Coll., 
Chelsea.  Also  I  am  able  to  give  8  interlinear  dt. ;  4  for  V  i,  from 
Edgmond  Sh.,  Eccleshall  St.,  Burton-on-Trent  St.,  and  Lichfield 
St.,  all  pal.  by  Mr.  T.  H. ;  3  for  V  ii  from  Wellington  Sh.,  and 
Darlaston  St.,  both  pal.  by  Mr.  T,  H.,  and  Coalbrookdale  Sh.,  pal. 
by  me  from  the  writing  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Kagg,  and  finally  for  V  i^, 
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Belp;rHve  Lc,  from  the  gloRsic  of  Miss  C,  8.  Ellis,  Besides  tht^se, 
1  ^ive  Severn]  small  i^cmps  for  V  i  from  Burton-on-Trcnt,  hj  Mr 
T.  H.,  and  Burton -binder- Need  wood,  by  myself,  for  V  ii  from 
Dnrlaston  and  Wulsall  St,,  Loth  by  Mr'  T.  H.  And  tinally,  I 
give  9  wl.  from  Tarious  sources,  3  for  V  i,  3  for  V  ii,  2  for 
V  iii,  aod  1  for  Y  iv,  the  last  eont-aining  a  very  full  account 
of  the  pron.  of  Syston  Le.,  taken  vt.  from  Miss  Adcock»  natire,  a 
teacher  at  Whitelatid's  TraiuiJig  Coll,  Altogether,  therefore,  1 
furnish  a  very  full  account  of  this  int'ereBftiug  regiou,  the  Midland 
Counties  proper. 


Kurtherx  DiTisiojf, 


• 


This  eomprisea  J)  30,  31,  and  32.  It  is  boundod  on  the  s.  by  the 
n,  ihegth  (dhiilh)  line  5,  and  on  the  n,  by  the  sX.  Une  10, 
extending  from  scni  to  sea.  Here  again  it  is  not  by  one  form,  but 
by  parts  of  a  combination,  that  the  ear  judges  of  a  K.  chnmcter. 
The  whole  region  is  distinguished,  as  regards  the  L.  and  M. 
divisions  between  which  it  lies,  by  two  tTansitiunSj^  first  of  U'  from 
00  (uu)  to  ow  (a'u)  in  some  fonn,  and  secondly  of  TJ  fix>m  66  (••» ««) 
to  u  (3»  a).  The  first  is  a  trajisition  from  L.  to  M.,  the  second 
from  ^I.  to  L,  It  is  in  the  sw.  part,  1)  31,  that  the  former  change 
is  prepareil,  and  in  tlie  n.  part^  1)  32,  tliat  the  latter  change  oecun. 
Generally,  however,  the  preparation  for  ow  (a'u)  is  not  recognised- 
Hy  infurraants  in  D  30  did  not  acknowledge  it,  and  gave  cmly 
U'z=(w  (uu).  In  D  31,  however,  the  change  was  very  clear,  aud 
extended  over  D  32,  though  most  persons  thought  they  were  reaUy 
saying  oo  (uu).  And  in  1)  32  none  of  the  dialect  books  had  prepajnl 
me  for  the  intermediate  f^^ound  between  (a,  «i),  which  I  write  (o:/; 
and  which  came  upon  me  quite  as  a  surprise  when  1  personaDy 
visited  Tsb,  in  Jan.  1879.  In  fact,  all  dialect  books,  and  most 
informants  that  do  not  use  a  plionetic  spelling,  employ  u  simply  for 
both  (:t,  «i)  or  (o,  u),  and  also  their  intermediates  (o,  ooi),  which  of 
coui'se  has  occasioned  me  immense  difficulties  in  my  inTestigatioDs. 

Among  the  consonants  the  guttural  (kh)  may  be  said  to  be  extiuct, 
though  it  is  marked  in  L.  'The  letter  r  occasions  much  difficulty* 
On  the  e.,  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  it  becomes  yocalised 
disappeai-s.  It  is  scarcely  perceptible  even  on  the  w.  In  the 
it  becomes  uvular,  but  this  is  a  mere  defect  of  utterance  and  not 
a  dialectal  chamcter. 

D  30,  or  EN,  This  comprises  most  of  the  North  Riding  and  all 
the  East  Hiding  of  Yo.  its  w.  boundai-y  is  properly  the  cdgf^  of 
the  hills  which  sink  down  into  the  great  plain  of  Yo,  The  speech 
is  wouderfully  uniform  throughout,  yet  1  have  found  it  advisnblo 
to  mtike  4  varieties,  Vi  the  Plriin,  Vii  the  Moors^  Yiii  the  Wolds, 
Y  iv  the  Marshland.  My  great  assistant  here,  as  in  D  24.  had 
been  Mr.  C.  C.  Kobinsont  who  was  from  parentage  and  education 
nearly  as  familiar  with  Y  i  and  ii  as  with  D  24,  witness  his  Mid. 
Y'o,  Giof^sary,  in  which  he  has  used  Glossic  throughout.  It  is  tn 
be  regretted  that  illness  has  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  diidccUd 
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work,  and  that  I  have  not  even  been  able  to  have  his  assistance  in 
the  final  revision  of  the  work  he  did  for  me  in  1876.  At  that  time, 
however,  every  specimen,  originally  written  in  Glossic,  was  strictly 
examined  and  discussed  as  in  D  24.  In  Y  ii  I  have  received  much 
other  assistance  which  has  helped  to  check  what  he  sent  me.     For 

V  iii  and  V  iv  I  had  to  trust  to  others,  and  the  result  is  a  consistent 
whole,  in  which  I  therefore  feel  general  confidence. 

The  great  characteristic  of  D  30,  as  contrasted  with  D  31,  is  the 
fractures  which  are  substituted  for  Saxon  A-,  A',  JE,  M\  E-,  EA', 
0',  which  sound  exactly  like  ear  or  air  in  London  with  no  trill 
(l»B,  ecB),  of  which  the  first  is  more  common  in  the  n.  part,  while 
either  of  the  two  sounds  may  be  used  in  the  s.  part.  In  the  case 
of  A',  0,  there  is  the  further  alternative  of  oor  as  in  poar  {uwb). 
The  next  great  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  ah  (aa)  for  I',  as  tahm 
(taam)  time,  toahd  {yr^s^di)  wide.  In  Viii,  however,  before  voiceless 
consonants  (6f,  eV)  is  heard,  but  so  rooted  is  the  use  of  (aa)  in  Vi, 
that  Mr.  C.  C.  R.,  who  belongs  to  that  variety,  and  did  not  profess 
to  know  V  iii,  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  other  forms  ever 
occurred.  The  definite  art.  throughout  D  30  and  31  is  simply 
suspended  (t'),  and  in  Holdemess  V  iii,  according  to  the  glossarists, 
it  entirely  disappears.  In  V  i  at  Washburn  River,  according  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  R.,  the  hissed  (th)  may  be  heard.  lis  (aaz)  is  the  universal 
form. 

The  illustrations  begin  with  10  interlinear  cs. ;  for  Vi  from 
Mid  Yo.,  Northallerton,  New  Malton,  Lower  Niddersdale,  and 
Washburn  River,  all  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  and  s.  Ainsty,  by 
Mr.  Stead,  a  native,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Holdemess  Glossary ; 
for  Yii,  from  s.  Cleveland  and  ne.  Coast,  also  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Robinson;  for  Viii,  from  Market  Weighton,  pal.  by  myself  from 
the  dictation  of  Rev.  Jackson  Wray,  a  native,  author  of  NestUton 
Magna,  and  several  dialectal  works,  and  from  Holdemess  by  Mr. 
Stead.  Then  follow  4  interlinear  dt.  all  for  V  ii,  from  Danby,  by 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  author  of  the  Cleveland  Glossary;  from 
Whitby,  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson,  author  of  the  Whitby 
Glossary  ;  for  the  Moors  generally,  by  Rev.  John  Thornton,  all  three 
in  their  own  spellings,  and  from  Skelton,  originally  written  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Wilkinson,  of  that  place,  and  read  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
LangstafP,  native,  a  friend  of  Mr.  I.  W.,  then  a  student  in  the 
Wesley  an  Training  Coll.,  Westminster,  and  revised  by  Mr.  T.  Dawson 
Ridley,  of  Coatham,  Redcar.     Next  follow  3  interlinear  dt. ;  for 

V  iii  from  East  Holdemess,  by  Mr.  Stead ;  for  Sutton,  3  ne.  Hull, 
written  in  Glossic  by  Mr.  E.  French,  long  resident  in  Hull ;  and  for 

V  iv  from  Goole,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  had  been  curate  there,  and  from  whose 
reading  I  pal.  it.  Finally,  I  have  4  wl.,  for  V  i  from  Mid  Yo.,  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  very  full ;  for  V  ii  from  Danby  in  Cleveland, 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  and  from  Whitby  by  the  late  F.  K. 
Robinson ;  for  V  iii  a  very  full  wl.,  pal.  by  me  from  the  dictation 
of  Rev.  Jackson  Wray;  and  for  Holdemess,  n.  part  by  Mr.  8. 
Holdemess,  w.  part  by  Mr.  F.  Ross,  and  e.  part  by  Mr.  Stead,  the 
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three  autHors  of  HoldernesB  Glossary  for  those  dirisioiia  re- 
spectively (who  hestowed  grent  pains  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Stead  gare 
me  his  part  vv.  and  iDterprttcd  the  other  part*) ;  and  from  Snaith, 
18  8.  by  o.  York,  by  Eev.  T.  W,  Norwood,  4U  years  acquainted 
-with  the  dialect, 

I)  31,  or  WN.  This  large  tract  of  country  comprises  s.  Du.,  w. 
and  m,  Cii.,  all  We.»  the  humlred  of  Lonsdale  n.  and  s.  of  tbo 
Sands  in  n.  La.  and  the  hilly  part  of  w\  Yo.  to  the  we«t  of  a  lint 
drawn  from  the  Tuti'si  mouth  \ip  to  Croft,  and  then  down  to 
MidcUeham  in  Wensleydaie,  and  Burley-on-the-Wharfe,  and  to  the 
n.  of  the  n.  iheeth  line  5.  Although  there  is  on  the  whole  great 
uniformity  and  horn  ogen  eon  sues**  throughout  the  whole  region,  I 
find  it  best  to  distinguish  six  Varieties.  V  i  eoneiists  briefly  of 
w.  Yo.,  comprising  Upper  Swaledale  and  Upper  Wensleydale  n,  of 
the  e.  hoose  line  6,  and  north  Craven  8,  of  it,  all  other  points  but 
the  use  of  ow  instead  of  oo  for  U'  remaining  unaltered.  V  ii 
contains  all  n.  La.  and  extreme  s.  Cu.,  all  s.  of  line  6,  com- 
prising Laocnster»  Cartniellj  Furnca'*,  and  Bootle.  V  iii  consists  of 
We.  s.  of  the  watershed,  which  (as  well  as  Fumess)  uses  the 
Dnnish  at  instead  of  to  before  the  infinitive.  V  iv  consists  of  the 
basin  of  the  river  Eden  in  We.,  n,  of  the  watershed,  and  e.  Cu. 
V  v  consists  of  w.  Cu, ;  and  V  vi  of  b.  Dti.,  Weardale,  and 
Teesdale. 

In  this  wild  district,  which  seems  among  its  hills  to  have  pre- 
served a  much  older  form  of  speech  than  the  plains  of  Yo.,  I  have 
been  jm^i  uliarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Oowlehild,  of  iheGoveinment  Geolofrical  Survey,  who  was  stationed 
there  for  many  years,  and  became  familiar  with  the  tiilk  of  the 
people,  and  was  able  to  obtain  miiny  cs.  and  wl.  which  he  wrote  in 
palaeoty|>e  with  photographic  minuteness  and  the  greatest  con- 
scientiousness. These  results  also  he  was  able  to  revise  again  and 
again  with  his  original  informants.  Finally,  he  spent  many,  at 
least  twenty,  evenings  with  me,  going  over  caeh  cs.  and  wl, 
separately,  and  hnally  settling  with  me  the  best  palaeotypic  forms. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations  to  liim  for  all  thej 
labour,  which  he  has  most  liberally  bestowed  upon  this  work. 

The  general  character  of  this  district  may  be  taken  as  follows. 
A-,  A'  are  fnictures  in  which  each  element  seems  to  have  the 
stress,  the  first  being  a  deep  (i"i),  verging  towards  (r)>  and  the 
second  a  high  bright  (a^)  B;8  in  French  and  Italian,  thus  (niid^m, 
kUja^z,  hfid'm)  ntnne,  clothes,  home,  E'  becomes  (etl  consisting  of 
a  short  (e)  with  the  stress,  and  a  long  or  medial  (i),  and  thU 
terminiition  so  usurps  the  place  of  the  whole  that  the  Bative 
consider  they  use  simple  e^  (ii).  The  I'  ie  (a**)  as  (tafm)  time,  so 
(taam)  at  all.  The  O*  is  generally  (Ul).  The  U'  is  (tk,u),  that  is, " 
the  first  element  is  a  thickened  (w)  in  full,  taken  very  near  to  (d), 
followed  by  the  proper  (u).  Thus  (u,u)  approaches  very  near  {6u\ 
and  is  the  principal  form  under  which  oo  (un)  passes  into  ow  (a'u) 
There  is  another  transitional  form  heard  in  V  vi,  where  (uu)  is] 
commenced  with  an  indistinct  a  in  idea,  the  true  «  being  lengthene 
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thus  (Bii),  the  effect  of  "which  is  not  unlike  the  M.  (a'u).  Each 
of  the  three  forms  (uiU,  «u,  ce'u)  is  conceived  by  the  speakers  as  oo 
(uu),  and  each  generates  ow  (a'u). 

The  principal  illustration  of  this  iuteresting  district  consists 
of  22  interlinear  cs.,  of  which  the  first  and  last  two  are  added  to 
shew  the  contrast  with  D  30  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relation  to 
D  32  on  the  other.  For  V  i  there  are  2  cs.  from  Upper  Swaledale 
and  Wensleydale,  wonderful  pieces  of  phonetic  writing  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  G.,  the  Craven  portion  being  otherwise  represented.  For  Vii 
there  is  a  cs.  from  Cartmel  by  Mr.  T.  H.,  and  another  from  Coniston, 
written  by  the  old  postmaster  Mr.  Roger  Bowness,  and  pal.  by  me 
from  the  reading  of  Miss  Bell.  In  the  introduction  to  Y  ii  I  give 
Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock's  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  chap.  ii. 
from  Trans,  Fhilologieal  Soc.  1867,  part  ii.,  pal.  by  me  from  his 
key,  thid.  p.  11,  assisted  by  two  wl.  for  Vii,  mentioned  below. 
Then  for  V  iii  there  are  six  cs.  all  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  for  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  We.,  Dent  and  Sedberp  inYo.,  and  Kendal,  Long  Sleddale 
and  Orton  in  We.  Next  for  V  iv  there  are  six  cs.  all  pal.  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  G.,  and  some  many  times  revised,  for  Kirkby  Stephen,  Crossby 
Bavensworth.  Temple  Sowerby  (from  the  late  Mrs.  Atkinson), 
Milbum,  all  in  We.,  and  Langwathby  (from  the  late  Miss  Powley, 
the  Cu.  poetess,  sister  of  the  above  Mrs.  Atkinson)  and  EUonby, 
both  in  Cu,  For  V  v  there  are  three  cs.,  one  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  from 
Mr.  Postlethwaite  for  Keswick,  one  pal.  by  me  from  Mr.  Hetherington, 
son  of  the  late  vicar  of  Clifton,  near  Workington  (the  late  Mr. 
Dickinson,  author  of  the  Cu.  Glossary,  also  sent  me  a  cs.  from 
Workington,  but  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him  read  it, 
I  have  used  Mr.  Hetherington's  instead),  and  one  from  Holme 
Cultram  or  Abbey  Holme,  from  the  dictation  of  the  Rev.  T.  Ellwood, 
of  Torver,  near  Coniston. 

The  Craven  form  of  V  i  is  illustrated  by  quite  a  unique  specimen, 
William  Seward's  Familiar  Dialogue  for  Burton-in-Lonsdale  Yo., 
13  ne.  Lancaster,  printed  in  1801,  very  rare,  and  lent  mo  by  Prince 
L.-L.  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  has  palaeotyped  from  the 
reading  of  the  postmaster  of  the  place,  a  contemporary  and  fellow- 
towDsman  of  the  author.  This  will  be  given  interlinearly  with 
the  original  spelling,  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  but  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  present  purpose. 

V  vi  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  Irom  Stanhope,  Weardale,  by  Mr. 
Egglestone,  author  of  those  excellent  dialect  books,  Betty  Fodkine* 
Visit  to  Auckland  Flower  Show  and  Letter  to  the  Queen  on 
Cleopatra* 3  Needle,  with  the  principal  variants  from  three  other 
dt.  ( 1 )  for  Heathery  Cleugh,  from  Mr.  Dalton,  the  schoolmaster,  at 
the  request  of  Rev.  W.  Featherstonehaugh,  rector  of  Edmondbyers, 
n.  Du. ;  (2)  for  Bishop  Auckland,  by  Mr.  J.  Wild,  master  of 
the  Union  Workhouse,  at  the  request  of  the  then  vicar.  Rev.  R. 
Long;  and  (3)  from  Easington  and  Hart  Du.,  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Harrison,  daughter  of  the  vicar. 

Finally,  I  give  five  wl.  ( 1 )  f or  V  i  from  North  Craven,  that  is, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,    Chapcl-le-Dale,    and    Horton-in-Ribblcsdale, 
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pal,  from  the  die  tat  ion  of  tbrce  informants  by  Mr,  J,  G.  G. :  (2  J 
Bud  (3)  for  V  ii,  the  first  for  Lonsdale^  s,  of  the  Sfinds,  chiefly  from 
wTj,  W  Mr.  T.  H.,  and  the  second  from  High  Funiess,  portly  from 
Mr.  T.  H/a  collections,  and  partly  from  a  wl.  written  by  liev,  T. 
Ellwood,  of  ToiTer^  Coniston,  and  pJil.  by  me  from  the  rOadin»  of 
Miss  Bel],  whom  he  especially  rt^eom mended  for  her  flialectd 
knowledji^e;  (4)  for  V  iii  from  Dent  and  Howgill  (in  Yo,,  but 
practically  part  of  We.),  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G,  from  dictation,  and 
tbc  latter  ventic^l  by  rae ;  (5)  from  St.  John*s  Weardale,  poL  by 
Mr.  J,  G.  G.,  and  from  Middloton-in-Tceedale,  by  Rer*  John 
M liner,  rector,  con jictn rally  pal.  by  myself. 

1)  32,  or  NN.  This  comprises  a  small  portion  of  Cu.  about 
Carlisle  and  Brampton,  avoiding  the  northernmost  parts  abont 
Longto'iAT]  and  Bewcastle ;  %vith  the  n.  of  Du.  and  the  whole  of 
Nb.  except  the  n.  slopes  of  the  Che\nots,  which  are  L.  Six 
Tarietics  are  recoguiscd,  V  i  n,Cu,,  V  ii  n.Bu.,  V  iii  swJflj,,  Y  ir 
se.Nb.,  Y  V  m.Nb,,  and  Y  \-i  n.Nb. 

The  character  is  that  of  transition  for  U  from  (wj)  through  (oci) 
already  mentioned,  to  (u).  In  V  i  we  have  only  («,),  in  V  vi  wo 
have  only  (a),  the  transition  therefore  is  etfeeted  in  the  inter- 
mediate varieties.  The  fractures  (iji,  u^u)  exist,  though  they  were 
not  always  dictated  to  nio,  and  the  former  often  sinks  to  (c«i), 
while  the  latter  thickens  to  (6u)  occasionally,  so  nearly  that  I  often 
m  wrote  it  from  dictation.  The  1'  generates  a  diphthong,  which  I 
heard  like  my  own  i  (a'/,  i?j')»  ^^^  which  is  felt  by  natirefl  as  (et, 
e'/).  The  treatment  of  O'  varies  as  (fu»  fiti,  tcBi),  and  never 
approaches  French  ti  (y),  but  it  is  curiously  enough  written  mi  in 
the  Fifman^9  Paij,  the  classical  dialect  book.  The  A,  A'  is  (a'), 
the  high  northern  sound,  like  French  and  Italian,  but  it  ia 
written  me  in  the  Pitman^s  Patf  as  if  it  were  (a). 

In  Y  iii  there  is  a  peculiar  pi'on,  of  A'  as  oh  {&o)^  whieli  »eemi 
g'reatly  to  amuse  the  Newcastle  people.  The  def,  art.  is  nlwop 
the.  I  am  and  /  f>  {^)m,  4)z)  are  both  usecl,  but  the  latter  is  most 
frequent.  At  Chillingham  and  Chatton  they  pron.  the  initial  Cb. 
as  (sh)>  and  ChiJlingham  is  the  only  name  ending  in  'ingham  which 
is  pronounced  (-iqwni);  all  others,  as  Bellingham,  Oviiigham,  hare 
(-mdjirm)  as  if  written  -injmn.  The  burr  or  uruhir  r  extends  to 
Berwick,  and  to  Fal stone  and  Eeilder  on  the  o.  slopes  of  the 
Cheviots,  and  uncertainly  into  n.  Du.  Although  no  really  dialectal 
character,  its  nattire  aiid  extent  of  use  an*  fully  investigated. 

The  illustration  a  of  Y  i,  Carlisle  and  Knarcsdale  Nb.,  by  Mr.  J. 
G,  G.,  are  given  in  D  31  in  the  22  int^eiiinear  cs.,  because  they  so 
much  resemble  the  rest  of  Cu,  For  Y  i  South  Shields  Bu,,  Y  iv 
Newcastle- on 'Tyne,  Y  vi  Berwick-ou-Tweed,  I  give  three  interlinear 
cs.  pal.  by  myself  from  thctation  of  Messrs.  Fyke,  Barkas,  ond 
Ounn  respectively.  For  the  rest  I  give  22  interlinetir  dt.,  of  which 
11  were  poL  from  dictation  by  myself,  and  the  others  pal-  from 
written  instructions  and  neighbouring  analogues. 

Finally  J  I  add  three  wh,  one  for  Yi  from  Brampton  Cu»,  obtaiaed 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  G. ;  another  for  Y  ii  from  South  Shielda,  from  the 
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gloBsic  of  Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts,  native ;  and  a  third  for  V  iii  and  V  iv, 
to  contrast  the  sw.  and  se.  Nb.,  by  Rev.  George  Rome  Hall, 
of  Birtley,  9  nnw.  Hexham,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Taylor,  then  of 
Humshaugh,  4  m.  nearer  Hexham,  who  had  been  40  years 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  the  pitmen. 

This  finishes  the  five  Divisions  of  England,  and  thus  much  I 
have  complete  in  first  draft  now  shewn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  matter,  which  must  wait  till  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
printed,  as  constant  reference  to  the  printed  pages  will  be  neces- 
sary. .It  will  contain  the  maps  and  key  to  the  same,  now  shewn, 
the  cs.  and  dt.  in  ordinary  spelling,  the  wl.  with  all  the  words 
numbered  and  derivations  of  the  words  when  known,  forming  a 
key  to  all  subsequent  wl.,  and  a  reversed  alphabetical  index  of 
the  words, — so  far  all  is  ready.  Then  will  follow  a  new  key  to 
Palaeotype,  including  all  the  additional  signs  and  contrivances 
which  dialectal  investigations  have  rendered  necessary,  referring 
to  the  pages  in  which  they  are  specially  explained  or  used,  but  not 
going  beyond  the  requirements  of  this  book.  Then  there  will  be 
the  Alphabetical  County  List,  continually  referred  to  in  my  book, 
giving  first  the  Counties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  alphabetical  order  for  each  county,  and  then  under  the  county 
the  alphabetical  list  of  places  whence  information  has  been  ob- 
tained, with  the  name  of  the  informant  and  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion, naming  the  district  to  which  it  is  assigned,  and  the  page 
where  it  is  treated,  forming  a  geographical  index  to  the  book.  The 
slips  for  this  list,  so  far  as  it  could  be  completed,  are  all  written, 
and  have  been  constantly  used.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
alphabetical  list  of  informants,  referring  each  to  the  county  and 
place  simply.  This  recognition  of  my  informants,  without  whose 
assistance  and  valuable  services  I  could  have  done  nothing,  is 
indispensable,  and  I  wish  here  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of 
their  most  liberally  and  cheerfully  accorded  help,  often  laborious, 
occasionally  expensive,  and  very  generally  inconvenient  to  them- 
selves. 

Not  only  is  Part  V,  of  Early  English  Pronunciation  so  far 
advanced,  but  my  abridgment  of  it  for  the  English  Dialect  Society 
has  been  fully  written  up  to  the  same  point.  The  preliminary 
work  here  consists  of  a  new  key  to  Glossic  as  there  used  in  an 
approximative  form  for  general  dialectal  purposes,  requiring  the 
minimum  of  study  to  acquire,  a  matter  which  I  had  seriously  to 
consider,  for  I  find  that  to  even  clever  and  well-informed  men 
any  system  of  spelling  by  sound  seems  utterly  bewildering,  due,  I 
suppose,  to  the  unsystematic  character  of  our  present  orthography. 

Lowland  Division. 

This  important  Division  has  been  partly  treated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  in  his  Dialects  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  my  first 
intention  was  merely  to  add  a  few  illustrations.  I  have  had  to  do 
much  more,  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  treat  L.  so  exhaustively 
as  the  English  divisions.     Dr.  Murray's  districts  will  be  preserved. 
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but  the  nurabering  and  positional  names  of  the  districts  are  mine, 
and  the  only  changes  I  make  are  in  the  8,  border  of  D  .i3,  8L., 
next  Eng;land,  and  the  addition  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland% 
D  41  mid  '42,  which  Dr.  Murray  had  omitted. 

In  order  to  shew  the  general  relations  of  all  parts  of  L.  with 
each  other,  and  with  Engfland,  I  coniracnce  with  eight  interlinear 
ca.  for  D  33,  from  Be w castle  to  Longtown  Cu.,  and  Hawi'  " 
Boxhiirghshire ;  for  D  34,  from  Edinburgh ;  for  D  36, 
Stranraer,  Wigtonshire;  for  B  38,  from  Arbroath,  Forfar;  for 
D  39,  for  Keith,  B«nff ;  lor  D  40,  for  Wick,  CailhnesR ;  and  D  42, 
for  Dnnrossncss,  Sitethmd.  The  first  was  paL  by  Mr-  J.  G.  G.; 
Hawick  was  w  ritten  in  pal.  by  Dr.  Murray.  Edinburgh^  Arbroath, 
Keith,  were  palaeotyped  by  Dr.  Murray  from  the  writing  of  Mrs. 
C,  Mnrray,  Mr,  Anderson,  and  the  Kev,  Walter  Gregor;  and 
Stranraer,  Caithness,  and  Unnro&Kne&s  were  pal*  from  dictation  of 
natives  by  myself.     These  are  quite  roiidy. 

Then  X  give  five  versions  <tf  Ruth  chap,  i,,  three  from  Dr. 
Mnrray* 8  book,  for  D  33  Teviotdale,  D  35  Ayr,  and  D  39 
liuchiiii,  contrasted  with  one  for  D  2^  by  Mr.  Darlingtr»n,  for  s.  Ch. 
in  the  M,  div»,  and  another  for  D  lU  by  Mr.  El  worthy,  for  w.  8m., 
in  the  S.  div,,  which  adciirably  shew  the  difference  between  the 
Englii*h  iind  L.  divisions.  These  also  are  ready  written.  By  this 
means  all  the  districts  are  illustrated  except  D  37  and  D  41,  but, 
as  shewn  below,  I  have  succeeded  in  illustrating  these,  although 
ill  other  ways,  and  have  generally  been  able  to  obt^iin  other 
specimens  for  each  district,  most  of  which  will  be  mentioned. 

D  33,  or  SL,  Dr.  Murray ^s  »Souihern  Counttegj  comprises 
Dumfries,  Selkirk  and  llox  burgh  shire  in  Scotlaud,  and  a  strip 
Cu.  and  Nh,  in  Engkind,  This  in  the  district  of  Dr.  Mnrra; 
Dialects  of  the  South  of  SeothiiuL  His  wL  {tbfd.  pp.  144-149)  will 
be  repioduced,  angmented  by  hiniseli',  and  rearranged  as  in  roy 
other  wl.,  with  the  pron.  of  every  word  in  paL,  an  entirely  new 
feature*  This  will  be,  at  least  in  part,  contrasted  with  wL  pal. 
from  dictation  by  Mr.  J,  G.  Gomlchild  fur  Liddisdale  IB^ind, 
Roxburgh  town,  Teviotdale  Head  and  Selkirk.  Several  sentences 
are  added,  written  from  dictation  in  Vmhle  Bpfteh  by  Mr.  A> 
Melville  Bell,  and  pal.  by  me  with  corrections  in  a  oonsultatioB 
with  liitnself,  his  «on,  and  Dr.  Mnrray. 

Dr.  Murray's  Central  Group  consists  of  D  34  to  37,  and  in  fact 
D  35  to  37  are  little  better  than  varieties  of  D  34. 

D  34,  or  e.ML,  Dr*  Murray^s  Lothian  and  Fife,  Ls  the  dialect 
generally  thought  of  when  we  name  L.  It  has  been  very  slightly 
treated  in  Dr.  Murray's  book,  being  as  much  known  to  Scotchmen 
as  received  speech  is  to  us,  but  requires  to  be  explained  to 
Houthrons,  It  comprises  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Clackmannan, 
Mdinhirgh  or  Mid  Lothian,  Fife^  liaddingtmt  or  East  Lothian, 
Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Peehkx,  and  e.  Stirling.  From  those  in  ItaUcf 
1  have  specimens;  for  Chirnside  Bw.  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Rev.  G. 
Wilson,  Free  Church.  Qlenluce,  Wigtonshire;  for  Mid  Lothian  some 
of   Mr.    Melville   Bell's    sentences  corrected   as  before;    and   th« 
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same  for  Fife,  and  the  numerals  in  the  same  way  for  Peebles.  A 
wl.  has  also  been  prepared  containing  all  the  words  in  these  specimens. 

B  35,  or  w.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Clydesdale,  is  the  land  of  Bums, 
and  difPers  almost  imperceptibly,  so  far  as  written  evidence  goes, 
from  D34.  It  comprises  a  strip  on  the  s.  of  Argyll,  the  n.  of 
Ayrshire^  the  s.  of  Bute,  e.  and  s.  of  Dumbarton,  Lanark  and 
Renfrew.  From  Lanark  there  are  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  sentences 
corrected  as  before.  From  Coylton  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Rev.  Neil 
Livingston  representing  the  Kyle  district  of  m.Ayr.  Bums's 
Tain  0*  Shanter  was  written  phonetically  in  the  alphabet  I  used  in 
1847,  by  Mr.  T.  Laing  in  1848,  when  he  was  living  in  Kilmarnock, 
(where  Bums's  poems  were  first  published  in  1786,)  in  a  house 
formerly  much  frequented  by  Bums.  This  transcription  was 
revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Carstairs  Douglas  (subsequently  a  missionary 
in  China),  and  six  Glasgow  students,  and  was  published  by  me  in 
the  Phonetic  Journal  for  1848.  After  being  ptil.  by  me  with 
corrections  from  other  sources,  it  was  kindly  revised  with  me  by 
R.  Giffen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Murray,  whose  Ayrshire  translation,  Ruth  chap,  i.,  he  had 
also  revised.     There  is  also  a  wl.  compiled  from  several  sources. 

D  36,  or  s.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Galloway  and  Carriek,  comprises 
8.  Ayrshire,  w.  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonshire,  from  all 
of  which  I  have  illustrations.  Mr.  John  Love,  of  New  Cumnock, 
in  1848  read  to  me  Burns's  Duncan  Gray,  which  was  the  first 
piece  of  dialect  I  ever  wrote  from  dictation,  long  before  I  com- 
menced dialect  work  proper,  and  merely  as  an  experiment.  From 
Tynron,  14  n.w.  Dumfries,  there  are  notes;  from  Kirkpatrick 
Durham,  Kirkcudbright,  a  wl.  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Stark,  and  from 
Glenluce  a  wl.  by  Rev.  George  Wilson.  There  is  a  also  wl. 
compiled  from  these  sources. 

D  37,  or  w.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Highland  Border,  where  L.  is  still 
fighting  its  way  into  Gaelic,  comprises  nw,  Fife,  w.  Forfar,  e.  Perth 
and  w.  Stirling.  From  Newburgh-on-Tay  there  is  a  dt.  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Laing,  and  from  e.  Perth  a  dt.  pal.  in  1881  from 
the  dictation  of  three  students  from  Whiteland's  Training  College, 
two  native,  and  one  from  Manchester  that  had  been  1 3  years  at 
Perth.  Also  I  excerpted  a  number  of  words  from  a  novel  called 
Unga,  the  scene  of  which  is  apparently  laid  near  Errol  e.Pr.,  and 
then  pal.  them  from  the  dictation  of  these  students. 

D  38  to  40  form  Dr.  Murray's  North-Eastern  Group, 

D  38,  or  s.NL.,  Dr.  Murray's  Angus,  comprises  e,  Forfar  and  *. 
Kincardine.  The  border  between  D  37  and  D  38  is  not  very 
distinctly  known,  and  by  Dr.  Murray's  advice  I  have  placed  it  a 
little  more  to  the  w.  than  on  his  map,  so  that  the  line  runs  from 
a  little  w.  of  Dundee  through  Kirriemuir  and  Clova,  5  and  15  nw. 
Forfar,  to  join  the  CB.  or  Celtic  Border  (as  I  now  name  it)  on 
the  Grampians.  From  Arbroath,  Forfarshire,  I  have  the  cs.  already 
mentioned;  from  Dundee  a  dt.  pal.  by  me  in  1881  from  dictation 
of  a  student  at  Whiteland's,  who  had  been  there  1 6  years.  From 
Glenfarquhar,  11  w.  by  s.  Stonehaven,  I  have  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Mr. 
J.  Ross,  native,  rector  of  the  High  School  at  Arbroath.     The  chief 
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peculiarity  of  this  district  is  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  (f )  f or  ( 
(ktrh)  to  the  following  hw  words:  who,  when,  where,  whatj 
"whose,  which,  whether,  how  ^  why,  whitterel  a  weasel,  whorl  =  i 
wheel,  called  (fu,  fu'ii,  fiuir,  fnt,  fjKs,  fal,  fodher,  fau,  fitiiret,  foorl) 
Here  also  begins  tho  curious  pron.  of  short  t\  which  ftoonded  to  i 
at  various  times  as  {t,  e,  o,  k). 

D  39,  or  m,N^L.,  Dr.  Murray's  Mora^  and  Aherdfen,  the  ceotnd 
district   of   the    gjoup,    tMrmprises   Aherdsen^    Banff,   e.   Cromarty, 
Elgin,  n»  Kincardine,  and  n.  Xaim.      From  Aberdeenshire  I  have 
some  8ent4?nces  from  Mr.  Mehaile  Bell,  corrected  as  before  ;  for  the 
Buchau  district  (now  called  Deer  and  Ellon,  ne.  Aberdeen)  not  oaly 
the  Ruth  chap.  L  already  mentioned,  but  a  wL  by  Dr.  FiDdlater,j 
and  to  this  I  have  added  a  selection  of  wonls  from  the  novel  Johnn 
Gihh  of  GmhelnQok^  aad  the  tales  called  Lift  among  my  A  in  I'^tlkA 
by  the  same  author,  both  amonji:  the  best  printed  pieces  of  diale 
that  I  have  met  with.     From  Tarland.  5  nw.  Aboyne,  30  ne.  Aber^ 
deen,  I  have  some  excollpnt  specimens  written  in  my  **  Ethuica" 
Alphabet*'   by  the  late   Mr.  S.  lanes,  a  local  farmer,   who  die 
1866.     Theae  were  gone  over  with  me  in  1883  by  Jane  Morris<^*aj' 
a  servant  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsdon,  native*  fresh  from  the  country, 
and  who  know  Mr.  limes  by  name.     From  Keith.   Banffshire,  I 
have  not  only  the  cs.,  but  a  complete  wL  by  Eev.  Walter  Oregoria 
pal.  by  mo  from  his  dictation. 

D  41),  or  n.NLf  Dr.  Murray's  Caithnfiss^  comprises  the  ne,  of 
CaithiehS^  for  which  I  have  only  the  cs.  already  mentioned. 

Ttio  Island  Groups  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  not  treated  by 
Dr.  Murray.     In  fact,  they  are  inhabited  by  descendant*  of  Norst. 
who  have  lost  their  native  langiia*:^e  and  speak  English  leamc 
from  Scotch luen  with  a  Norse  leaning,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  verf'' 
stranj>o   mixture.     These   dialects   I   am   able  to    illustrate  very 
fairly  well. 

D  4L    The  Orkneys  keep  up  their  dialect  only  in  the  Northern 
Isles,  and  in  relation  t^  them  Mr.  Walter  Traill  Dennison,  of  Wt 
Brou^h,  Sandtiy,  OrkDey,  has  written  an  admirable  dialect  book 
called  the   Orcadian  iSkkch-Bvok,    1880.     In  Aug.    1884,  he  wai" 
kiud  enough,  being  in  Loudon,  to  go  over  bis  PeUr  Toratg  IVateiljfi 
(^=  fall-through)  with  me,  and  assist  me  in  the  wl.  I  had  formed, 

D  42.  The  Mictlands.  Here  I  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson  of  LerwiL-k,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Maleolmson, 
a  native,  from  wliose  dictalion  in  1878  I  pal.  what  Mr.  L.  had 
written,  and  also  the  cs.  from  Dunrossness  before  montioHML 

Results. 

All  this  inquiry  arose  from  my  investigation  of  the  sound  of 
long  i  in  ChaiierT,  when  I  appealed  to  the  preservation  of  the  (ii) 
sonud  in  English  Dialects  (K.  E.  1\  Part  I.  p.  291).  It  was  con- 
tinued with  the  hope  of  discovering  in  the  dialectii  some  remnants 
of  older  pronunciation.  Having  now  completed  my  phonetic 
enrvey  of  England,  and  glance  at  Scotland,  the  question  arises, 
WTiat  are  the  results?  At  the  end  of  mj  book,  after  bavini; 
carefully  reconsidered  every  point,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  answir 
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this  question  properly.     In  the  mean  time  a  few  matters  may  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

Dialectal  pron.  like  received  pron.  has  altered  considerably,  and 
is  altering  very  fast  all  over  the  country.  My  investigations 
occasionally  reach  back  30  or  40,  sometimes  70  or  80,  and  even 
100  years  by  means  of  living  speech,  and  hence  my  term  Existing 
Phonology  must  be  extended  to  mean  existing  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  But  the  very  oldest  living  form  I  have  been  able 
to  reach  was  itself  only  a  recent  formation,  and  implied  a  previous 
succession  of  changes.  Have  wo  any  clue  as  to  their  nature  or 
law  ?  I  think  we  have,  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  formulate  it 
concisely.     Something  may  be  collected  from  what  follows. 

The  divisions  which  I  have  been  led  to  form  from  almost  purely 
phonetic,  quite  independently  of  any  historical,  considerations, 
point  to  at  least  three  distinct  aboriginal  differences  in  the  speech 
of  the  immigrant  tribes,  afterwards  aifected  by  their  contacts  with 
other  habits  of  speech.  These  were  certainly  Southern,  Midland, 
and  Northern.  But  even  these  were  not  uniform,  especially  the 
Midland.  The  great  complexity  of  pron.  at  present  existing  in 
North  Germany,  (whence  came  the  English  tribes,)  as  shewn  by 
my  account  of  Winkler  (E.  E.  P.  Part  IV.  pp.  1369-1431),  makes 
this  d  priori  probable,  and  actual  examination  of  existing  forms 
confirms  this  probability.  But  to  secure  a  standard  of  comparison 
I  take  the  literary  Wossex  forms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  do  nob  suppose  that  the  forms  I  find  in  the  NM.  for  example 
or  the  NN.  were  derived  from  these  forms,  which  belong  more 
likely  to  the  MS.  But  that  is  of  no  consequence.  We  may,  if  we 
please,  regard  these  Ws.  (Wessox)  forms  as  simply  literary.  The 
categories  of  my  wl.  are  those  of  this  literary  language,  and 
it  is  a  great  convenience  to  use  them,  in  place  of  the  utter  con- 
fusion resulting  from  following  the  categories  of  our  modem  ortho- 
graphy, as  shewn  by  accounts  of  pronunciation  at  present 
existing. 

Now  there  are  great  puzzles  in  the  transformation  of  Ws.  into 
received  speech,  and  these  the  dialects  help  us  to  appreciate.  The 
short  vowels  A,  E,  I,  0,  and,  between  the  transverse  lines  1  and 
8,  U  in  closed  syllables,  are  possibly  now  in  our  dialects  what  they 
were  in  King  Alfred's  time.  The  change  of  U  from  («)  to  (e)  is 
explained  partially  by  the  existing  intermediates  already  men- 
tioned, (o)  in  the  s.  and  (ob,)  in  the  n.  When  the  long  A',  E',  I', 
0',  U'  were  shortened  in  speech,  they  remained  of  the  same  quality 
of  sound,  and  when  they  were  not  shortened,  they  were  fractured. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  long  I  in  the  table  on  p.  291  of  my  E.E.P. 
are  not  to  the  point,  as  they  refer  to  modem,  not  Wessex,  pron. 
They  will  be  considered  with  many  others  at  the  end  of  my  book. 
The  words  could^  hut,  tM,  are  all  cases  of  IT'  shortened,  and  hence 
preserved  in  sound  (ktid)  even  in  received  speech,  (bwt,  wz).  A 
short  vowel  is  however  often  made  medial  and  then  long.  Thus 
Ws.  bttel  became  shortened  to  (bft'l),  a  form  still  existent  in  WL, 
and  this  was  lengthened  to  Tbiit'l)  beetle  insect,  in  ordinary 
speech,  whereby  it  became  confused  with  beetle  a  malleti  derived 
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by  a  regular  and  recent  chanjEre   from  Ws.  IHeL     Again,   lihirit 
Ws.  Bcire^  had  n  short  vowel,  preserved  in  a  lengthened  form  in  \\ 
almost  universal  dialectal  (8hiir)|  the  received  (^ha'in)  being  quit 
recent  and  entirely  orthographical.     Such  instancfjs  are  nunierous;,^ 

The  great  puzzle,  however,  in  Ws»,  was  the  fractures,  Orimm 
calls  only  EA,  KO,  IE,  fnictures  {BferhHngm)^  considering  them 
to  be  short,  while  EA',  E0\  IE'  are  terojcd  diphthongs,  bex-au^e 
they  are  long.  The  distinction  is  literary,  not  phonetic  The 
puzzle  was  to  know  how  they  were  pronounced,  especially  the 
latter.  Kow  our  living  dialects  are  full  of  fractures,  under  which 
1  include  diphthongs,  because  they  have  the  same  phonetic  cha- 
racter of  a  glide  connecting  two  vowels,  either  or  perhaps  both 
of  which  may  be  long,  and  either  or  both  of  which  may  hitve  the 
etrea*!,  which  by  no  naeana  necessarily  lies  on  the  long  vowel.  In 
Ws.  bread  (bread)  breiid,  possibly  both  eleracnti^  hud  the  str^E, 
but  certainly  the  first  had  it  and  was  short,  and  tho  second, 
whether  it  had  it  or  not,  was  certiiinly  long.  The  Coniston  (niav) 
knave  ia  a  preciiw?  analogue.  It  is  in  B  t\\  that  the  fractures  are 
best  preserved  with  distinct  elements.  Elsewhere  the  first  element 
generally  usurps  the  stress^  and  the  second  becomes  indistinct,  and 
then  often  a  curious  metathesis  takes  place,  the  stress  passing  ov«r 
to  the  second  element,  and  the  first,  if  (i,  u),  is  genertilly  concetvp*! 
as  consonantal,  and  in  the  received  pron.  of  one  has  certainly 
become  consonantal.  This  one  is  I  think  the  only  example  of  a 
fracture,  not  being  a  commonly  recognised  diphthong,  which  remains 
in  receivc^l  speech,  We  had  Ws.  A'N  and  the  fracture,  regubr  ia 
many  places  with  A',  was  (uan),  which  by  metathesis  of  streis 
became  (lirVn)  now  (wan). 

By  peculiar  fracturing  also  I',  U'  have  fallen  m\o  (a'i,  a'u),  every 
step  being  illustrated  in  the  M.  districts  for  I',  and  in  D  31  for  U', 
as  already  imlieated.  The  change  of  E'  into  (ii)  is  also  explained 
through  the  common  form,  not  M.  only,  of  (ei)  leading  to  (/i), 
when  {e)  becomes  lost  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  long  lost  in  feeling,  to 
those  who  say  {i\),  O'  is  very  varied  in  treatment.  We  have  no  (<Ju) 
as  an  analogue  to  (cl)  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the  change  from  (oo)  to 
(uu)  took  place  in  the  xv  tli  century  or  earlier^  as  also  the  change 
of  E'  from  (ee)  to  (ii),  and  it  seems  to  be  upon  (uu)  as  a  chang 
from  0'  that  there  arose  those  curious  forms  adumbrating  Fr. 
which  serve  to  explain  the  Fr,  «  itself. 

The  above  are  merely  disicursive  remarks,  shewing  some  of  the 
immediate  applications  of  this  investigation  within  its  own  limits 
and  roughly  indicating  a  few  of  tlie  points  requiring  careful 
treatment  hereafter.  And  it  will  doubtless  be  reserved  to  ioa 
fature  philologist,  possibly  of  German  extraction,  to  explo 
my  material  properly.  But  I  consider  the  main  value  of  my 
investigations  not  to  be  specially  English,  but  generally  philological, 
as  respects  related  forms  of  words.  We  have  hitherto  had  to  I 
theae  as  relations  of  groups  of  letters  rather  than  groups  of  soundflL^ 
The  third  cd,  of  the  first  part  of  Grimm*s  grammar  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  I  mean,  "^ow  the  old  writers  were  clever  men  no 
doubt,  but  probably  no  great  phonetists — at  any  rate  modem  writers  of 
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dialect  have  not  proved  themselves  to  be  so.  The  old  writers  grounded 
their  writing  on  the  pron.  of  Latin  in  their  time.  The  Dutch  and 
Germans  and  Italians  have  chosen  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
alphabet.  They  were  of  course  different.  The  trouble  I  had  with 
Winkler's  notations  (Part  IV.  pp.  1 37 1-3)  shews  the  difficulties  of  in- 
terpreting them.  Hence  we  cannot  assume  the  old  notation,  however 
much  theoretically  rectified  and  enlarged  (as  by  the  introduction  of 
two  forms  of  E,  0),  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  The  orthography 
used  by  myself  is  not  so.  The  ears  which  heard  the  sounds  did 
not  always  hear  correctly,  and  I  cannot  claim  myself  to  have 
always  rightly  interpreted  the  data  of  my  informants.  But 
at  any  rate  I  here  present  for  the  first  time  in  a  uniform 
orthography,  carefully  prepared,  elaborated  and  explained,  the 
pronunciation  of  one  language  in  its  various  forms,  extending 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  area»  from  Land's  End  to  the  Shetlands, 
and  offering  sufficiently  striking  contrasts,  deriving  my  infor- 
mation, not  from  books  of  dead  authors  impossible  to  verify  or 
explain  by  immediate  intercourse,  but  from  living  men  and  women 
who  either  themselves  speak  the  dialect,  or  have  had  long  and 
constant  intercourse  with  natural  speakers,  and  who  were  not  only 
capable  of  being  interviewed,  but  have  actually  been  frequently 
interviewed  or  examined  on  paper  in  the  course  of  long  correspon- 
dence till  something  approaching  to  certainty  had  been  evolved. 
The  numerous  illustrations  therefore  which  I  present  are  a  fund 
for  future  philological  investigation,  and  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in 
giving  them  correctly  to  the  linguist  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  or 
labour  or  time  in  collecting  them,  from  numerous  most  obliging 
informants. 

Dates. 
In  conclusion,  I  add  some  dates  concerning  my  Early  EnglUh 
Pranunciationf  of  which  the  present  investigation  forms  a  part,  as  I 
wish  to  preserve  them  in  connection  with  an  undertaking  that  has 
occupied  me  for  so  many  years. 

1848,  June,  first  attempt  at  writing  which  made  my  E.  E.  P.  and 

dialectal  pronunciation  from  die-  investigations  of  Dialectal  Phono- 

tation,  being  Duncan  Oray,  logy  possible,  as  no  new  types 

1859,  Feb.   14,   on  this  (Valentine's)  were  required. 

day  I  discovered  in  the  British  1867,    Feb.    Pajper  to  Ph.  S.  on  the 

Museum  Salesbury's  *'  Dictionary  Pronunciation  of  English  in  the 

in  En^lyfhe  and  \Veirh — where-  xvi  th  century,  the  foundation 

vnto  IS  prefixed  a  little  treatyfe  of  my  R  E.  P. — Oct.  Began  the 

of  the  englvfhe  pronunciacion  of  MS.  of  E.  R  P. 

the  letters,'*  1547,  which  was  the  1868,  Aug.  First  dialectal  information 

origin  of  my  paper  in  1867»  and  written  from  dictation  at  Nor- 

hence  of  the  whole  of  my  work  wich. 

on  Early  Englith  Pronunciation  1869,  Feb.     Publication  of  E.  E.  P., 

(E.  E.  P.)  and  the  present  inquiry  Part  I.   For  dialectal  collections, 

into  dialectal  phonology.  see    pp.    227    and    291. — Aue. 

1866,  Dec.    Paper  on  "  Palaeotype,  or  Publication  of  E.  E.  P.,  Part  II. 

the     representation    of    Spoken  1870,  April.     Paper  on  Olossic  to  the 

Sounds  lor  philological  purposes  Ph.  S., printed  entirely  in  Glossic 

by  means  of  the  Ancient  Types,"  in  the  Transactions,  with  Key  to 

to  the  Philological  Society  (Ph.  Universal  Glossic.     This  is  the 

S.).     This    W88    the    alphabet  alphabet  in  my  Englith  Dialeett 
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— their  Sonnets  and  HmM9y  for 
til 6  Enr^H^^h  Dialect  Societf,  and 
it  ha.*i  b«eu  os^  in  muoy  of  tha.t 
Society's  publictittons. 

1871,  Feb.  Publication  of  E,  E,  P., 
Part  11  L»  with  a  Notiet  stJirtiti^ 
TTiy  systeraatio  enquiry  into  the 
Pronunciation  of  English  Dm- 
lectfl,  and  ^i^inp  a  tiiblo  of 
**  preanraetl  \  arietics  of  Enprli^h 
pronunciation/'  In  a  reprint  of 
ibis,,  widely  circulated,  ct»ntninii3ff 
a  Key  to  Glossic*  and  calltMi 
"  Varietiefl  of  English  rronirn- 
ciation,"  1  supj^tsted  the  forma- 
tion of  an  EttghJth  lUfttect  S&cietf/, 
whirh  has  tiub^ueatly  done 
good  work. 

1872,  April  and  May,  Papers  on 
Dipli thongs  t^  the  Ph.  S.,  ineor- 
porutod  iu  E.  E.  1\,  Part  lY. 

1873,  Feb.  Paper  on  Accent  and 
Empbsisis  to  iho  Ph.  S.,  in  cor- 

Somted  in  E.  E.  P.,  Part  IV.— 
lay,  J*aper  on  Final  E  to  the 
Ph.  8.,  to  form  part  of  E.  E.  P., 
Port  VI.— Sept.  First  edition 
of  the  CompurativG  Specimin 
(cfl.)  nsed  for  follectin*,'  informa- 
tion on  dialectal  pnmunciaHoo- 

1874,  jRn.  Paper  on  lliyBicid  Theory 
of  Aspiration  to  the  Ph.  3.  incor- 
porated in  E.E.P.,  Part  IV.— 
M  arch .  Paper  on  Vowel  ijhangei 
in  En^^lish  Dialects  to  the  Ph.  S. 
—  Dee.  Publication  of  E.  E- P., 
Part  IV. 

187fi.  Pftper  on  the  classification  of 
the  English  Di;dtct^  to  the  Ph.  S. 
— June,  second  *:iiition  of  es. 

1876,  March.  Lecture  on  Dialects  to 
the  lirfindon  Institution,  when 
my  first  lar^e  Dialectal  Map  was 
drawn  and  shewn,  leaving  a 
blnnk  from  the  Wash  to  Stiase\. 
— Jnly  to  Sep*  Going  over  the 
whole  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bona- 
parte's Dialect  Library,  and 
makine  extra cu  for  this  work.— 
Bee,  The  London  ln.«ititution 
Leoture  repeated  at  Norwood. 
Tbeie  lectures  were  most  im- 
portant preliminary  work  for  the 
investiption, 

1877,  Mar.  Paner  on  Dialectal  Phono- 
logy to  the  Ph.  S. — Oct.  lasno 
of  my  oriffinal  Word-Lists  (wL) 
suggested  oy  tho  last  paper. 

1879,  Jan.  Two  lectures  on  Dintccta 
at  Newcafltle-on-Tyne,  with  the 
large  map  reconstituted  and  gaps 


filled  ill,  whence   I   got   mnch' 
information    for   N.  aiir.— Feb, 
Issue"  of  tny  Dialect  Test.  --Ap 
and  May .  two  repofti  feotiie  Ph.  I 
on  the  a'tnte  of  my  inimtij^tioiij 

1880,  Oct  Lecture  on  Dtj&lects  to 
Working  Men* a  College. 

1882,  BiiC,  PiiperonDiAlecttof  SofOth 
of  England  to  Ph.  8. 

1882,  April.  Paper  on  the  Dulecti  «i 
Midland  and  Eaatem  Coantiii 
to  the  Ph.  8. 

1883,  March.  Paper  on  the  Dialecti 
of  the  Northern  Countitra  to  the 
Ph.S, — May.  Lecture  on  Dii&b^c 
to  the  Colj^e  fur  Men 
Womf?n. — Not.  Puper  on 
LowUnd  Dialects  (Mftinland)  lo 
the  Ph.  S. 

1884,  Apnl,  Paper  on  tins  Dialects 
of  the  Lowlatuk  of  Seothmd 
(Insnlar)  and  of  the  Iile  of  J 
to  the  Pb,  S. 

1885,  May.     I   made  a  rcrport  to 
Ph.  S.  on  the  Dialectal  Wori  I 
had  done  since  19  Not.  1883. 

18S6|  Ma?.  First  Repon on  Diakdil 
Work  to  the  Ph.  S. 

1887,  May.  Second  Report  on  Dia- 
lectal Work  to  the  Ph.  S. 

To  account  for  some  of  the  delaji 
and  Rkm  I  may  mention  that  in  1874, 
April,  1  wrote  my  treatise  on  Alft^ 
idtniijied  tPith  Otomeffy,  nnd  in  jime, 
my  treatise  on  the  '  *   /V#- 

nunciation  of  Latin.  Vi  18TS. 

June,  I  puulished  lii*  ur-[  tihuon  of 
ray  transhition  of  ilelmhultz  on  the 
SenmUonn  of  Tone  ;  in  1870  my  trad 
nn  the  Enfflimh,  Dionyiti«n  nmd  Htiimie 
FronHnciatiima  of  Oretk^  and  in  1881 
two  pai>er8  on  the  Campulmiitm  of 
Logarithmf  for  the  Koya]  Socis^ 
(Proceedings,  yoL  31 »  pp.  381-413); 
in  1880,  Mar.,  my  labonfms  Hi»t«^ 
of  Mu9ieai  Pitch  for  the  Society  of 
Arta;  in  1S85,  April,  m^  ocoonnt  ^ 
the  Mtuieat  SeotM  tf  r4rio«w  XMimM^ 
also  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  io 
July  the  second  edition  of  my  trait»- 
lation  of  Belmholtz,  all  works  re- 
quiring much  preparation  nnd  ofm 
lengthy  iuvi-stigations,  nnd  hmm 
rreatly  interfering  with  other  work* 
I  had  alMj  five  Pre^enUol  AddnsMS 
to  prepare  for  the  Ph.  S.  and  dolinr 
in  1872,  1873,  1874,  1881,  and  IHt^ 
each  of  them  occupj-ing  mneh  time, 
and  three  of  them  inrolTing  ooQfider- 
able  comjspondence. 
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Friday,  May  20,  1887.~AniiiverBary  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Satce,  M.A.,  Prezidmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  retumd  to  the  Conncll  of 
University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  its  rooms  for  the 
Society's  Meetings.  The  Trezurer  red  his  Cash-acount  for  the 
year  1886,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wcr  retumd  to  the 
Auditors.  Votes  of  thanks  wer  also  past  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  Trezurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  asistance  they  had  aforded 
in  the  Society's  work.     For  the  Trezurer's  acount,  see  next  page. 

The  Peezidbnt  then  red  his  Adress,  which  was  on  'The  Primitiv 
Area  of  the  Arians.'  He  suported  the  vew  of  Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham  and  Prof.  Penka,  that  this  area  was  not  in  Asia,  as  was 
formerly  supozed,  but  in  Europe,  and  was  probably  to  be  identified 
with  Scandmavia.  The  Adress  forms  part  of  the  Tranzactions  for 
1885-7. 

Dr.  FuKNivALL  propozed  and  Mr.  Ellis  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
fco  the  Prezidcnt  for  his  able  and  interesting  Adress.  In  the 
discussion  that  followd, 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  the  Prezident  had  purified  Penka's  theory 
of  its  excrescences  and  absurdities.  The  fault  of  Penka's  work 
was  the  ocurrcnce,  on  almost  every  page,  of  some  statement  filo- 
logicaly  preposterous,  which  was  uzualy  irelevant  to  Penka's 
argument.  The  Prezident  had  only  adopted  Penka's  general 
concluzion,  and  had  not  atempted  to  localize  the  original  home  of 
the  Arians  too  minutely.  Hense  most  of  the  objections  hitherto 
raizd  against  the  theory  disapeard.  Mr.  Bradley  however  thoht 
that  the  hard  and  fast  line  which  existed  between  the  Teutonic  and 
Lithuanian  languages  was  inconsistent  with  a  North-European 
origin  of  the  Arians,  and  pointed  rather  to  the  East  of  Europe  as 
their  primitiv  area. 

Prof.  EiETT  coud  not  admit  that  the  Arians  wer  only  in  the  Stone 
Age  at  the  period  of  their  dispersion.  They  had  similar  words  for 
metals,  such  as  silver,  iron,  gold. 

The  Phezident  replied  that  Schrader  had  shown  that  the  primitiv 
Arians  wer  aquainted  with  metals,  but  did  not  uze  them  for  wepons. 
The  cognate  words  in  different  Arian  languages  oftn  ment  different 
metals :  thus,  the  word  for  iron  in  Sanskrit  was  equated  with  the 
word  for  bronz  or  copper  in  Greek.  The  Arians  wer  probably  also 
aquainted  with  iron  in  the  meteoric  form. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mobris  thoht  that  if  Scandinavia  had  been  the 
primitiv   Arian  home,  the  languages  of  that  country  woud  be 
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nearest  to  the  original  type,  which  was  not  the  case.  He  was  stil 
a  believer  in  the  old  theory  of  an  Aziatic  origin* 

The  Pbezident  remarkt  that  Prof.  Rhys  adopted  the  yew  that 
the  Kelts  came  from  Northern  Scandinavia. 

On  the  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
following  Members  wer  elected  as  Officers  for  the  Session  1887-8  : — 
Prezident :  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. —  Vtee-Prezidents  : 
Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander  John  Ellis, 
B.A.,  F.R.S. ;  The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ;  James  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Prince 
Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte;  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.— OrrfiWry  Members  of  Council:  Rev.  Geo.  B.  R. 
Bousfield,  B.A. ;  Henry  Bradley,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ; 
F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ;  C.  A.  M.  FenneU,  A.M.,  Litt.Doc. ;  Henry 
Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ;  Henry  Jenner,  Esq. ;  Prof.  T.  de  Lacouperie, 
Ph.D. ;  James  Lecky,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Lushington,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
Prof.  R.  Martineau,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. ;  W.  R. 
Morfill,  M.A. ;  J.  Peile,  M.A.,  Litt.Doc. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A. ;  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D. ;  Prof. 
Ridgeway,  M.A.;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit., 
M.A. — li^ezurer:  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  N.W. — Bon.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  HiU,  N.W. 


Friday,  Jane  3,  1887. 


A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Vice-Prezidrnt^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Leckt  read  a  paper  on  ''  Connemara  Gaelic."  He 
had  studied  Gaelic  in  August,  1883,  in  the  island  of  Achill,  and  in 
August,  1884,  5  and  6  at  Renvyle  in  Connemara.  The  majority  of 
the  natives  of  these  districts  are  bilingual ;  but  a  few  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  English,  and  a  moderate  number,  especially  of  the 
younger  generation,  speak  English  only.  Many  parts  of  the  couotry 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
still  found  there,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar 
scenery.  In  concert  with  a  fellow-student,  Mr.  Larminie,  the 
reader  of  the  paper  had  collected  a  number  of  Gaelic  stories,  from 
dictation  of  the  natives.  Of  these  stories  a  few  resembled  those 
published  by  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay,  but  others  were  distinct  from 
any  hitherto  known. 

The  general  features  of  the  dialect  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  as  those  of  literary  Gaelic.  We  had  to  distinguish  six 
places  at  which  consonants  were  formed ;  there  being,  in  addition  to 
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the  four  classes,  back,  fronts  point,  and  lip,  found  in  moatj 
languages,  two  other  classes,  one  intermediate^  to  back  and  fron^ 
the  other  intermediate  to  front  and  point.  Again,  several  coo 
sonants  were  formed  by  simultaneous  action  of  two  separate  paf 
of  the  vocal  organs,  as  back + pointy  back+lip,  or  front-Vlip*  '^^^ 
was  no  new  principle  in  phonetics,  as  it  was  largely  illustrated  in 
the  Kussian  consonants,  and  was  still  more  familiar  in  oniinaiyj 
voweb,  tho  English  (oo)  awe  being  partly  formed  by  simultaneoB 
action  of  back+Hp,  and  the  Frt-nch  (y)  it  by  front +lip.  See  for  i 
Meknesian  panillel^  the  rroeeediogs  for  1885,  June  19»  page  xii^J 
lino  16,  where  a  variety  of  m,  formc»d  by  (m)  +  (7)1  ^  quoted. 

EHsion  and  assimilation  were  more  extensive  in  this  dialect  thaal 
in  the  literary  Gaelic.     Thus  a  contraction  (mets)  with  English  f, 
was  found,  meauing   **  there   should   be  its  knowledge,"   which  ^ 
corresponded    to    the    literary   m-bt^idhadh   a  fhion.      Again 
literary   c?tuir  si=^put  he^  became  almost  (^wirsh  shre^)  the  r< 
(palatalized)  and  the  #,  really  (sh),  melting  into  a  sound  inter- 
mediate to  both, 

Mr.  Lbckt  had  compiled  a  list  of  about  30  vowels  (not  includ 
diphthongs)  and  about  60  consonants,  which  were  all  distinct  in 
the  dialect.  To  symbolize  these  strained  the  resources  of  phonetic 
notation,  especially  as  no  extension  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by 
means  of  new  letters  was  practicable*  All  the  existing  letters  had  to 
be  utilized,  (q)  being  best  assigned  to  the  velar  voiceless  sound, 
(k)  to  the  palatal,  as  has  been  done  by  the  new  German  school  > 
Bnigraanu  and  Osthotf.  The  voiced  counterpart  of  (k)  would  b© 
■written  (g),  and  the  voiced  velar  stop  could  only  bo  represented 
by  (c).  This  was  the  old  value  of  (c),  and  appeared  to  be  the  mosfcj 
practical.  With  turned  letters  and  a  very  few  digraphs,  wc  cou' " 
obta.in  a  rapid  and  convenient  script  for  noting  down  Gaelic 
or  poetiy. 

There  was  a  great  need  for  other  workers  to  record  the  rapidlf 
disappearing  varieties  of  spoken  Gatdic.  It  would  be  best  for  eac 
student  to  take  only  one  dialect  and  analyze  it  completely,  injrte 
of  wandering  through  a  series  of  dialects  and  superficially  noting  their! 
salient  peculiarities.  All  descriptions  of  sounds  should  moreover 
be  founded  on  a  physiological  analysis,  such  as  that  employed  in  the 
works  of  Messrs,  Melville  Bell  and  Sweet.  The  acoustical  method^ 
sometimes  recommended,  M^as  impracticable,  and  the  coraparisottj 
with  foreign  sounds  as  usually  practised  was  inexact  and  mislettdin^jr 

Mr  Ellis  thought  the  Gaelic  system  of  sounds  the  most  difficult 
he  had  over  heard  of,  more  difficult  than  even  the  Arabic,  In  his 
artii/le  on  *' Speech  sounds"  in  the  Eneifclopaedia  Briiannica,  he  hud 
itjserted  an  account  of  some  of  the  sounds  from  inlbrmation  supplied 
by  Mr,  Lccky. 

Mr.  Bradlry  said  that  one  of  the  stories  read  with  the  paper,  thai 
of  *' buying  a  horse's  egg,*'  was  familiar  to  him   as  a   popu' 
English  talc. 

Mr.  FLA?fNEiiY  read  a  passage  in  literary  Gaelic  to  illustmte  its 
divergence  fiom  the  provincial  dialect.     He  said  that  some  of  th« 
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translations  and  explanations  given  by  western  natives  were 
incorrect.  Thus,  the  phrase  for  ''one  of  a  pair  of  shoes"  did  not 
mean  "half  a  shoe,"  but  meant  "the  shoe  of  one  side."  The 
idioms  in  Connemara  Gaelic  appeared  to  be  correct  for  the  most 
part,  but  a  few  were  obviously  borrowed  from  English.  As  regards 
the  dialects  of  Irish  Gaelic,  there  were  two  main  varieties,  one 
being  found  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  across  Ireland  from 
Dublin  to  Galway,  the  other  to  the  south  of  that  line.  The 
Connemara  dialect  had  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  both  varieties ; 
thus  in  Connemara,  as  in  the  South,  poll^=&  hole,  rhymed  more 
to  English  howl,  and  not  to  English  hull  as  in  the  Northern 
Gaelic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Connemara  dialect  had  the  stress 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  had  also  Northern  Gaelic. 

Mr.  Lecey  remarked  that  much  variation  of  pronunciation 
existed  even  in  Connemara.  The  younger  speakers  £d  not  appear 
to  use  the  double  I  broad  at  the  beginning  of  words,  while  the  old 
did  so  use  it.  He  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Flannery  for  help  in 
translating  the  stories. 


Friday,  Jime  17,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Vice-Prnident,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  TEBBiEir  be  Lacottpebib  red  a  paper  on  "The  Pre- 
Chineze  Languages  of  China."  This  paper  has  been  issued  as  a 
report  forming  part  of  the  Prezident's  Adress  for  1886.  The 
paper  was  foUowd  by  a  conversation  on  English  idioms. 
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THE    PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1842-1853. 

Tni  nrculatton  of  these  Volumes  has  uctil  reeciitly  bt^en  limited  totho 
H<-*mb<>r8  of  the  Sociot}^ :  the  Six  Volumea  were  isHutHl  duriu^  iheye^irs 
1842  to  1853,  at  a  cost  to  the  Members  of  TWELVE  GUINEAS. 
The  Council  of  tlie  Society  having  hccn  ennblod  to  coniploto  a  limited 
Number  of  Heta  by  reprinting  a  portion,  har  now  issued  the  sets  at  the 
reduced  prico  of  THREE  P0UKD8,  6  vols,  cloth.  Icttenl, 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1854, 1855, 1856, 1857* 

One  Htiinen  each. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1858-  \2», 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1850.  12«, 
The  Philological  Society  a  Transactions.  18t)0-61  (including  the 

Pl»y  of  the  Sfti:r*ii»ent,  «nd  a  ConiUh  Drama,  ed.  by  Dr.  Whitlrr  Stokes),     r2«. 

The  Phlloh>gioftl  Society's  Transactions,  1862-03.    12i*. 

The    Philological   Society's  Tranaactions,   1804,  including  the 

CreiLtion  of  the  World  t «  Middle-Cornbh  Drama.  Edited  by  Dr.  Whittey  Stokcft, 
and  Mr,  liantev*  GramiuAr  &nd  Gloisary  of  the  Dorset  Direct.     I'it. 

The  PhiloIogi«*al  Society's  Transactions,  1865,  with  a  Glossary 

of  RedupIJcated  Wordi,  by  H.  B.  Whcatley,  Esq.     12*. 

The  Philologioal  Society's  Transactions,  1866,  with  a  Treatise 

on  the  Di&lect  of  Banfishire,  and  a  Glossary  of  Words  not  in  Jamieson'a  Scot- 
lish  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor;  and  an  Etymolo^iciil  Glossary  of 
th«  Shetland  Dialect,  by  T.  Edmond*ton,  Esq.,  of  liuQcas,     12*. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1867,  with  an  Essay  on 

Puiaeotvpe,  by  A,  J.  Ellis,  Esq, ;  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Lonsdak  Dialect,  by  the 
late  U,  Ij.  Peacock^  Esq,     12#. 

The  lM,;i. ,i...:..j^i  Society's  Transactions,  1868-9,  with  Dr.  Whitley 
8(4  :  h  Glo&^ry,  and  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis^s  cdJUua  of  the  Ooly  Eugliidi 

Pro  ,  of  Henry  IIU    12*, 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1870-2,  including  Dr. 

J.  A.  H.  Murmy'g  Treatise  on  ibe  Diabct  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  ScoU 
land,  with  a  Liogublii!al  Map ;  and  *  Eupbuisoi/  by  Br  We>mo!ith'     12*. 

The    Philological    Society's   Transactions,    1873-4.     \b$^ 

1875-6.     15^. 1877-9.     18s. 1880-L    £1  1$.- 

18Sa-4.     £1  155, 1885-6.     Parti.  10«. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1885-6.     Part  I.  I0«» 
The  Philological   Society's   Early    English  Volnuoe,  ^{}s,^    in- 

dndin^  Liber  Cure  Cocoriini,  an  Early  English  Cookery  Tiook  in  \'crM» 
(ab.  14(0  A,D  );  edited  by  Rev.  Dr  Ft.  Morris,  Hsmpole^s  I'rickf  of  t -oiiseierieo 
(ab.  13^0  A,n.);  edited  by  Kcv.  Dr.  R,  Morris.  A  Fourtecnth-Century  Trsrisla* 
tion  of  Grosaeteste'sC  bateau  d' Am  oui(ab  1320  a,d,);  ed  by  Dr.  R,F- Weymouth, 

I^eTins's  Manipulns  Vocabnlonim,  the  earliest  English  Rhyming 

Dictionary,     1675.     Foolscap  ito.     16<. 

Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  Kentish  Dialect,  A.n.  1340.  12^. 
Moeso-Gothic   Glossary,  with  an   Introduction,  an  Outline  of 

Moe^o^Gotblc  Grammar,  and  a  list  of  Anglo-ISaxon  and  Old  and  Modern 
English  Words  etyroologically  connected  with  Moe&o- Gothic.  By  tht*  Her.  W. 
W.  SUBAT.    Sm,  4to»  cloth.     9#. 
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LECTURES  ON  WELStI  PHILOLOGY.     By  J 
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LONDON;  TKUBNER  &  CO.,  57  &  59.  LCDOAIE  UlLL. 


THE    PHILOLOGICAL   SOCLBTY 

For  the  Ykaus  1842-1853. 

Tmc  circulation  of  tlaeso  Volumes  bus  until  rocentlj  U^n  VuiuUA  in  *hc 
Members  of  the  Society :  the  Six  Volumes  were  hnut^d  fhn  ir^ 

1842  to  18*5a,  at  n  cost  to  the  Hombere  of  TWELVE  c^.,  ...VS. 
The  Couucil  of  the  Society  having  been  enabled  to  comploto  a  limited 
dumber  of  Seta  l^y  reprimin|ir  a  portion,  hiive  now  issued  the  det«  at  the 
reduced  price  of  THREE  POtlKDS,  6  vols,  cloth,  leUered, 


The  PhH  1   -  nl  Society *8  Trftnsaciions,  1854,  1835, 1856,  Ono 

Quit  I  ^57.  Pttrt  /,  dii/y*  Wix, 

The  Plu.  .,,.^.  ,al  ;:^f)ciety■9  Traneactiotis,  18-58,  L^59.     12^.  each. 
The  Philolo^ncal  Society's  Transact  ions,  1800*61  (ioclmling  the 

PUy  of  the  Sacmment,  ana  a  Corniih  Drama,  f  J.  hy  Dr.  WUitley  Stokcftj.     12». 

The  rbilolngical  Society's  Transactiona,  18'(52-(j3.    12s. 

The  Philological   Sfociety's  Transaetions.   1804,  including  the 

Creation  of  iht  WorlJ  .-  k  AlidtUe-Corrji&li  Drnmn,  Edited  by  Dr.  VN'liitlcy  Stokc», 
afid  Mr,  bamea*  Grammar  tiid  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect.     J  "J*. 

The  Philological  Society '^i  Transactions,  18Cj,  with  a  Glossary 

of  Ileduplicated  Wordj,  by  II.  B,  WUcatlcy,  Eaq.     Vi*, 

The  Philolotrieal  Society's  Transactions,  1860,  with  a  Treatise 

ou  fli     "      '  '■      '^  '  i  ,!^  (ind  a  GtotAary  of  Words  not  in  Jaiujesuu's  Scut, 

ttsh  \'.  Walter  Gregur;  and  an  Ctymolu^ii^ttl  GloMsary  of 

the  ^  ..  , ij .,  .,,    i.  Edittoiidstutu  Eeq.f  of  bimess.     12ft. 

The  Pbiloh)gical  I^ociety's  Trari. tactions,  18G7,  with  an  E^eay  on 

I'tthieotypc.  by  A.  J,  Elh*,  Esq* ;  itiid  tt  Glossory  of  the  Lonttdalc  Dialect,  by  the 
late  [\/K  Poiicock,  Kiij,     V2m. 

The  Pbiiological  Society's  Transactions,  18G8-9,  with  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes'  Corimb  Glofwiry,  atid  Mr  A,  J.  El|js*a  eflitiuu  of  Ihb  Ou]y  EuglL-di 
ProcUiDnlion  of  Il<mry  111,    I2t. 

Tbe  PhiloloKieul  Society's  Transactions,  1870-2,  incUniinp  Dr, 

J,  A.  U.  Mtirrny's  '1  nutiM^*  on  the  Diiilect  of  tbe  Southern  Countici  «>f  t*co»- 
land,  wiili  -al  Mup;  aod'KuphiU5iiJ/byDr.  Wejmouth.    {i*arull, 

and  III,  f 

The  PhilohigH.ai .  ucicty*s  Tranaactione,  1873-4.    {Parts  IL  ijtnd 

IIL  out  qf  print.) 187o-6,  155. 1877-9,   I&i. 

1880^1,  £1  7^. ^1882-1,  £1  lo«. ^18tf5-7,  £1  3^. 

Tfie  following  ma  if  be  had  aepartttihj : 
The  PhiJolog:icftl   Society's   liurly   Enfj^ligh  Voliirae,  90*.,   in- 

chidlo^  Liber  Care  Cocoram,  &a  Early  Enf;li>>h  Cookery  Book  in  Vcraif 
{»b.  J4(0  A.D  );  etlUedby  Rev.  Dr.  U.  Rforri*.  llampoLe'a  Pikki*  of  CooHclcnm 
(ab.  I.'li0  A.r>,);  edited  by  Her*  Dr.  R.  Morria.  A  Fourtcenth-Cmiury  TfaiiMlii- 
tioQof  Groaii«!rtrHtc'8Chatt.'nud'Amoui(ab.  1320  A. P,);  €d  by  Or  ii.  KWrynifuUti. 

Levins's  Manipulus  Vocabulorum,  the  earliest  English  Khytnitig 

Dictionftry»     157^).     Foolacap  4to.     1^*. 

Moeeo-Gothic   Ulossary,  with  au  Introduction,  un  Otjtlino  of 

Mut-iio.Gorhic  Orammnr,  and  a  list  of  Aoglo-I^Aion  and  Utd  and  Mndi'tii 
Eijgliah  Wordi  etyroolofically  eonncctcd  with  Moeto-Gotlile.  li>  tho  Eev.  W. 
AY.  Skfat.    Sm.  -tto.  oloth.     ^&. 
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